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ABOUT  BRAINS. 


The  age  is  scientific.  All  admit  it.  The  search  for  truth  has  become 
a  passion.  Scholarship  is  no  longer  calm  and  dispassionate.  Triumphs  have 
inspired  it.  It  thirsts  for  new  victories  believing  itself  invincible.  Tt  hurls 
itself  upon  new  fields  with  the  confidence  and  ekin  of  the  old  armies  of  the 
great  Napoleon.     It  proclaims  revolutions  and  decrees  progress. 

No  realm  of  mind  or  matter,  no  field  of  thought  or  action,  of  duty  or 
endeavor,  escapes  the  scrutiny  of  new  science,  or  the  impulse  of  the  new 
ideas.  Social  science  and  religion,  as  well  as  the  physical  sciences  and  use- 
ful arts,  have  opened  their  gates,  and  are  submitting  their  most  venerated 
truths  and  most  credible  facts  to  a  new  and  sharper  criticism.  Can  educa- 
cational  theories  expect  to  escape  ?  Must  not  the  school-room  also  fall  under 
the  dominion  of  these  scientific  ideas?  The  invasion  has  already  begun  and 
the  thoughtful  observer  waits  what  changes  will  follow.  Let  us  try  to  help 
the  "thoughtful  observer,"  by  pointing  out  for  him,  more  jirecisely,  those 
advances  in  science  which  must  necessarily  modify  educational  arts  and 
philosophy. 

We  cannot  pause  to  notice  fully  the  indirect  but  jiowerful  influence 
which  the  wonderful  enlargement  of  the  physical  sciences  must  exert  by 
changing  the  field  of  study,  adding  new  branches,  :ind  lessening  the  time  to 
be  giveu  to  the  old — a  change  that  cannot  long  be  delayed.  We  must  pass 
also  the  changes  which  science  is  working  in  the  common,  useful  arts,makintr 
them  more  scientific  in  their  processes  and  demanding  higher  and  better 
education  in  those  who  would  become  experts.  These  two  great  facts  have 
already  made  a  deep  ini])ression,  compellinir  stjcjitiflc  ccnrses  in  our  old 
colleges,  and  calling  into  existence  an  entirely  new  class  of  schools,  the  poly- 
technic institutions  of  Europe  and  America.  They  have  also  changed  the 
character  of  high  schools  till  the  colleges  are  uttering  the  outcry  that  these 
■schools  are  no  longer  i)reparing  students  as  of  old  for  admission  to  the  clas- 
sical course  of  college  studies.     "Revolutions  never  go  backward.'" 
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Let  us  go  deeper.  Among  the  new  doctrines  of  science,  or  old  doc- 
trines with  new  faces,  none  is  more  important  or  interesting  than  this, 
that  the  human  mind  and  body  arc  so  closely  knit  and  related  that  every 
thought  and  feeling  is  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  nerve  or  brain  change. 
The  mind  does  not  dwell  in  the  body  simply  as  a  bird  in  a  cage,  nor  as  a 
man  in  a  shop  which  he  uses  for  his  several  works.  The  connection  is  or- 
ganic and  in  some  sense  vital.  Modern  physiology  affirms  that  with  every 
act  of  perception  or  memory,  of  feeling  or  reflection,  there  goes  a  movement 
of  the  brain  matter  and  an  expenditure  of  brain  force  ;  that  we  use  our 
brains  in  thinking  as  necessarily  as  we  use  our  eyes  in  seeing,  or  our  feet 
in  walking  ;  and  finally  that  our  capacity  for  mental  action  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  our  brain  and  nerve  force. 

This  doctrine  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  mind.  As  Prof.  Tyndall 
says,  "Were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  strengthened  and  illuminat- 
ed as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very  molecules  of  the  brain  ;  were 
we  capable  of  following  all  their  motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their  elec- 
tric discharges,  if  such  there  be  ;  and  were  we  intimately  acquainted  with 
tlie  corresponding  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  solution  of  the  problem,"  Flow  are  these  physical  processes  con- 
nected with  the  facts  of  consciousness  ?  "The  chasm  between  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  intellectually  impassable." 

FIVE    IMPORTANT    FACTS. 

1.  The  brain  and  nerves  are  bodily  organs  like  the  hand  and  the  heart, 
and  are  nourished  by  the  blood. 

2  Like  other  organs,  they  are  exhausted  by  use,  but  are  recruited 
regularly  by  fresh  matter  from  the  blood,  and  grow  stronger  by  a  proper 
amount  of  exercise. 

.3.  The  brain  is  in  action  in  all  thhiking  and  study,  and  its  substance 
or  force  is  partially  used  up  by  this  action,  and  must  be  renewed  by  fresh 
nutrition. 

4,  Besides  its  use  in  mental  action,  the  brain  has  two  other  important 
functions,  1.  It  supplies  the  stimulus  and  direction  for  all  muscular  action, 
as  in  walking  or  talking ;  and,  2.  it  supplies  the  energy  for  all  the  vital 
functions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  digestion  of  the  food,  the  secretion  of  the 
various  juices  required  by  the  system,  and  the  action  of  all  the  vital  organs. 
These  also  use  up  brain  and  nerve  force,  and  make  fresh  demands  for  rest 
and  recruitment, 

5  The  brain,  like  the  hand  or  foot,  gains  facility  by  practice,  and 
forms  habits  by  repetition.  The  power  of  the  practical  scholar  and  thinker 
is  due  in  part  to  his  brain  habits,  just  as  that  of  the  pianist  is  due  to  his  fin- 
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ger  habits.  The  lawyer's  brain  is  trained  to  handle  law  cases,  and  the  phy- 
sician's to  judge  of  diseases  and  remedies.  1  am  not  affirming  that  the  brain 
docs  this  of  itself,  but  that  the  mind  does  it  through  the  brain. 

The  important  bearing  of  all  these  facts  on  education  is  too  obvious  tu 
be  disputed.  Granting  that  the  brain  is  simply  the  instrument  of  the  mind, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  indispensable  instrument,  and  brain  culture  is  an  es- 
sential condition  of  mind  culture.  The  violinist  takes  the  utmost  care  of 
his  instrument,  noting  the  condition  and  tension  of  everything,  and  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  win  that  mellowness  and  ripeness  of  tone  which  he  so  covets; 
how  much  more  ought  the  thinker  to  care  for  that  living  insfrumeni  on  whose 
vibrations  all  his  power  of  thought  depends  ?  If  the  prize-fighter  must  sub- 
mit to  a  severe  and  protracted  training  to  bring  his  muscles  up  to  their 
highest  pitch  of  vigor  and  endurance,  how  can  we  expect  to  get  its  best  work 
out  of  a  brain  without  any  proper  care  for  its  condition  ? 

Let  it  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not  intend  any  neglect  of  the 
study  of  ideas,  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Nor  do  we  ignore  what 
has  been  called  the  "discipline  of  mind,"  These  are,  beyond  debate,  im- 
portant ends  in  education.  Let  them  still  receive  their  due  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  science  of  education  on  its  psychological  side  has  received  large 
and  useful  consideration.  What  is  now  demanded  is  that  it  shall  receive 
equally  large  and  earnest  study  on  its  physiological  side.  With  the  five 
facts  already  urentioned  before  us,  who  can  doubt  that  there  will  be  found 
in  this  study  rules  as  practical  and  important  for  our  school  work,  and  for 
the  guidance  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  as  any  that  have  been  given  us  by 
the  old  philosophy  ?  And  if  these  rules  shall  be  found  to  agree,  in  many 
points,  with  those  already  taught  us  by  mental  science,  this  agreement  will 
not  only  confirm  the  rules,  but  will  show  them  to  have  a  double  value,  as 
rules  both  of  mind  culture  and  brain  culture. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  any  attempt  at  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  facts  stated  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  a  few  (if  the 
most  important 

CONCLUSIONS. 
1.  The  uselessiiess  and  danger  in  putting  young  children  to  school 
studies  while  their  nerve  force  is  still  small  in  amount,  and  chic-fly  needed 
to  sustain  their  muscular  activity,  and  the  nutritive  processes  required  in 
their  rapid  growth.  The  long,  sound  sleeji  of  children  tells  how  fully  they 
use  up  their  nerve  power.  Their  plays  and  sight-seeing  will  sufficiently  ex- 
ercise the  brain  and  ensure  its  growth.  The  baby  brain,  no  more  than  the 
baby  hand,  should  be  set  to  serious  and  protracted  work.  Some  of  the 
best  scholars  and  thinkers   I   have  known,  did   not    begin    book-study  at  all 
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till  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  great  Aga.ssiz  is  said  to  have  roamed 
in  the  woods  and  fields  as  freo  and  as  busy  as  the  birds  and  fishes  he  sought, 
till  he  was  nearly  twelve  years  old.  Ilis  magnificent  brain  had  good  time 
to  grow  strong  and  healthful. 

2.  The  fit  hour  for  hard  study  eoincs  not  just  after  eating,  while  the 
brain  is  giving  its  aid  to  the  stomach,  nor  after  severe  exercise  which  has 
exhausted  its  energy.  One  may,  under  strong  will  or  compulsion,  learn  a 
lesson,  but  it  will  be  with  a  tired  brain.  It  may  give  knowledge,  but  it 
hinders  education. 

3.  Students  should  have  good,  nourishing  food  with  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  wholesome  exercise  and  sleep.  The  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  the  most 
costly  of  all  the  bodily  tissues.  It  takes  the  best  blood  and  the  most  of  it. 
He  who  robs  his  brain,  in  the  end  robs  his  mind. 

4  Study  should  bo  made  pleasant,  joyous,  exhilarating,  not  only  for 
the  vividness  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  but  also  for  the  brain  power 
thus  developed.  The  agreeable  feelings  increase  the  nerve  force — the  disa- 
greeable ones  depress  it ;  just  as  good-tasting  food  promotes  the  secretion 
and  flow  of  the  saliva,  while  distasteful  food  diminishes  it. 

5.  Brain  action, like  hand  action,  must  be  vigorous  to  develop  strength. 
Large  nutrition  goes  only  where  there  is  large  demand  made  for  it.  It  is 
the  blacksmith's  arm  and  not  the  writer's  which  grows  colossal  and  iron- 
iike.     Listless  study  is  feeble  exercise  of  the  brain. 

(5.  The  repetition  of  knowledge  makes  it  familiar  The  repetition  of 
a  thought-process  gives  skill.  In  learning  a  trade  the  hand  has  to  be  edu- 
cated In  learning  to  think  skillfully  the  brain  must  be  educated.  In 
teaching  the  hand,  we  first  perform  an  act  slowly  and  with  much  care  to 
make  it  correct ;  then  we  repeat  the  process  patiently  many  hundred  times. 
The  same  law  will  hold  in  teaching  the  brain.  Here  as  everywhere,  "prac- 
tice makes  perfect."  Education  is  made  up  of  strength  and  skill.  Knowl- 
edge is  mental  strength.  Discipline  is  skill.  Careful  i-epctitions  and  re- 
views are  the  pathways  to  both.  By  abundant  repetitions  a  man  learns  to 
know  and  use  ten  thousand  words.  The  brain  has  a  place  for  each  one. 
By  a  more  careful  study  and  equal  practice,  it  will  handle  these  words  cor- 
rectly, and  all  the  ideas,  the  facts,  the  laws  and  logic,  they  represent. 

I  pause  here,  but  the  truth  does  not.  Science  has  but  begun  its  in- 
((uiries  into  the  wonders  of  the  brain.  Let  us  welcome  all  it  discovers  ;  it 
will  only  enhance  the  grandeur  of  the  soul  beyond,  and  of  Hiui  who  mad<^ 
botli  Soul  and  Brain. 

JoiTN    .M.    (rRKfiOHY. 
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TH1X<;S  WISH  AND   IXWISK. 

1.  It  is  not  wise  to  suppose  that  a  still  school  is  necessarily  a  success- 
ful one.      Stillness  cannot  reign  in  a  work-shop. 

2.  It  is  not  wise  to  suppose  that  those  teachers  who  have  "general 
•xercises"  for  all  their  visitors,  are  the   best.     But  little  time  and  energy 

are  required  to  drill  a  school  to  recite  the   capitals,  presidents,  the   days  of 
the  week,  months  of  the  year,  and  to  count  to  one  hundred. 

3.  It  is  not  wise  to  employ,  as  a  teacher,  a  girl  whose  parents  are  de- 
pending upon  her  for  support,  heconse  such  is  the  case.  Charity  is  one 
thing,  successful  teachers,  another. 

4.  When  you  meet  school  children  upon  the  street,  and  receive  their 
cheery  salutations  :  "Good  morning,"  "How  do  you  do  ?"  "Good  afternoon," 
it  is  wise  to  infer  that  the.  teacher  is  a  moral  force. 

5.  It  is  not  wise  to  imagine  that  the  teacher  who  uses  such  parentheses 
as:  "Be  careful."  "I  think  I  hear  a  noise,"  "That  pencil  is  grating  too 
harshly,"  "I  hear  some  lips  moving,"  very  frequently  in  the  course  of  a 
recitation, — it  is  not  wise  to  imagine  that  such  a  teacher  is  a  good  disciplin- 
arian, or  that  she  amounts  to  a  penny's  worth  in  the    matter  of  instruction. 

6.  It  is  not  wise  to  infer  that  the  tea.'her  who  talks  longest  and  loud- 
est at  teachers'  institutes,  and  who  gives  the  prettiest  theories,  is  the  most 
successful  in  the  class-room. 

7.  It  is  not  wise  to  suppose  that  the  school  which  is  the  most  perfect 
machine,  is  the  most  successful  in  making  men  and  women  out  of  boys  and 
girls.  Scholars  may  march  out  and  in  to  the  beat  of  a  drill-bell,  rise  and 
sit  at  signals,  be  kept  off  the  school-grounds  till  within  five  minutes  of 
school-time,  toe  the  mark — literally — in  the  most  approved  style,  and  fold 
their  hands  across  their  chests  in  the  most  hurttVl  manner  while  in  the 
cla.ss, — may  do  all  these  and  "nothing  more." 

-S.     It  is  wise  to  judge  of  results  rather  than  of  promises. 

9.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  the  prevention  of  all  communication  dur- 
ing sessions,  nor  to  feel  that  your  school  is  a  failure  because  some  will 
whisper. 

10.  If  you  have  very  bright  boys  and  girls,  it  is  wise  to  put  them 
ahead,  rather  than  to  keep  them  back  with  their  plodding  neighbors.  Most  of 
the  trouble  is  given  by  the  idlers. 

11.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  punish  Imtli  b(iys  in  a  tight.  The 
teacher  who  will  whip  a  boy  for  defending  himself  wlien  set  upon  should 
himself  be  whipped. 
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12.  It  is  not  wise  to  threaten  a  punishment  for  a  certain  offence,  nor  to 
promise  a  reward  for  a  given  act  of  well-doing.  The  "Johnny,  if  you  will 
go  to  the  store  for  me  I'll  give  you  a  nickel,"  and,  "If  you  don't  fetch  me 
some  wood,  I'll  box  your  ears,"  policy,  should  never  ajipear  in  the  school- 
room. 

13.  ChildrcTi  admire  strength.  It  is  wise  not  to  show  the  scholars  that 
their  misdeeds  make  you  fretful.     Irritability  is  a  sign  of  weakness. 

It  is  not  wise  to  extend  the  session  a  few  minutes  beyond  the  time,  be- 
cause you  have  an  exercise  "that  is  so  interesting."  C. 


PSyCHOLOGY   III. 

CI,ASSli'ICATION    OF    MENTAL    POWERS. 

Three  Fonnx.  We  must  now  recall  what  has  already  been  said  about 
the  three  great  forms  of  mental  activity — thinking,  feeling  and  willing.  We 
may  ask  whether  these  three  are  again  sub-divided  ?  Two  of  them  certainly 
are.  There  are  many  kinds  of  thinking,  and  many  kinds  of  feeling.  Will- 
ing, however,  seems  always  to  be  about  the  same  thing,  although  it  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  different  steps.  In  order  to  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
different  forms  of  mental  activity,  and  to  enable  you  to  see  them  all  at  one 
glance,  oti  the  opposite  page  we  give  a  synopsis  of  the  whole. 

Use  of  the  Sj/nopsis.  The  student  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the 
principal  headings  in  the  synopsis,  and  to  notice  how  they  are  divided.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  notion  that  the  mind  is  complex,  and  composed  of  parts, 
care  must  be  taken  about  the  words  used.  To  say  that  the  mental  powers 
are  divided  into  Intellect,  Sensibility  and  Will,  is  to  convey  a  wrong  meaning 
to  most  persons.  A  better  expression  is  this :  The  mind  acts  in  three 
ways, — in  Thinking,  or  Intellect ;  in  the  various  Feelings,  or  Sensibilities; 
and  in  Willing,  or  Volition.  Again,  if  we  wish  to  go  on  with  the  analysis  of 
the  Thinking  Power,  we  may  say :  The  mind  thinks  in  four  ways, — in  per- 
ceiving the  qualities  of  material  bodies,  or  in  the  Presentative  Power  ;  in 
remembering  and  imagining,  or  in  the  Representative  Power  ;  in  consider- 
ing and  comparing  our  knowledge,  or  in  the  Ileflective  Power ;  and  in  origi- 
nating ideas  that  we  cannot  learn  through  the  senses,  or  in  the  Intuitive 
Power.  To  go  still  farther,  we  may  say  :  The  mind  perceives  the  qualities 
of  external  objects  in  six  ways, — by  Hearing,  by  Seeing,  by  Touch,  by 
Taste,  by  Smell,  and  by  the  sense  of  Resistance  to  Muscular  Effort.  Let 
this  method  be  continued  through  the  whole  synopsis,  and  the  pupil  will  es- 
cape the  evil  of  regarding  the  njind  as  divided  into  parts. 
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Cannot  be  undert^tood  at  once.  Of  cour.so  the  synopsis  cannot  all  be 
fully  understood  at  once.  If  it  could  bo,  further  study  would  be  unneces- 
sary. The  remaining  pages  of  these  papers  will  attempt  to  explain  the  terms 
used  in  the  synopsis,  as  well  as  their  relations  to  each  other.  In  studying 
these  explanations,  the  pupil  will  do  well  to  keep  the  synopsis  before  him, 
and  to  notice  the  relation  of  what  he  is  learning  to  the  whole  subject.  His 
knowledge  will  thus  become  a  part  of  an  organized  whole. 

GENERAL    STATES   OR    ATTITUDES   OF    MIN1>. 

The  Mind  knows  its  own  operation)^.  Before  going  on  with  the  exam- 
ination of  the  synopsis,  let  us  consider  certain  states  of  mind  that  are  illus- 
trated in  all  its  operations.  And,  first,  we  notice  that  whatever  operation 
the  mind  is  performing,  it  is  aware  of  the  fact.  If  you  remember,  you  know 
that  you  remember.  If  you  believe,  you  know  that  you  believe.  You  can- 
not perform  anj-  mental  operation  without  knowing  it.  You  cannot  grieve 
without  knowing  that  you  grieve.  You  are  never  in  doubt  concerning  that 
which  you  have  in  your  mind.  When  you  look  off  into  the  distance  and 
think  you  see  a  house,  you  may  be  in  error  about  its  being  a  house, — the 
object  may  turn  out  to  be  something  else,  which  unly  looks  like  a  house. 
But  you  are  never  in  error  about  what  you  think  it  is.  That  is,  you  knou- 
what  is  in  your  mind  about  it. 

Conscioimiess  is  the  most  certain  of  all  Knonicd'/e.  This  knowledge  of 
our  mental  states,  which  is  called  Consciou.sness,  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
knowledge.  Indeed  all  other  knowledge  depends  for  its  certainty  upon 
consciousness.  It  comes  to  us  through  consciousness.  So  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  consciousness  to  be  mistaken,  the  mistake  would  destroy  all 
other  knowledge.  Some  have  asked  that  the  truths  which  we  get  through 
our  consciousness  be  proved ;  but  this  cannot  be  done.  We  have  no  means 
of  proving  them.  And  we  have  no  choice  but  to  believe  them.  If  we  do 
not  believe  them,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  believe.  If  we  do  not  Know 
what  we  learn  through  consciousness,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  anything. 

Is  Consciousness  a  distinct  Faculty  ?  Some  have  maintained  that  con- 
sciousness, instead  of  being  involved  in  all  mental  operations,  is  only  one  form 
of  mental  activity,  like  memory  or  the  presentative  power.  They  urge  the 
statement  that  in  certain  cases,  mental  acts  are  performed  without  conscious- 
ness,— that  is,  that  the  mind  sometimes  remembers,  perceives,  etc.,  with- 
out knowing  that  it  does  so.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  one  may  hear  a 
clock  strike,  and  be  so  absorbed  in  thought  as  not  to  know  that  he  hears  it. 
But  if  he  does  not  know  that  he  hears  the  clock,  how  can  it  be  proved  that 
he  does  hear  it  ?  That  the  clock  makes  the  requisite  noise  proves  nothing, 
because  that  might  have  been  done  if  the  man  had  been  too  deaf  to  hear  it. 
Hearing  is  an  act  of  the   miiid,  and  if  tlic   mind   is   too    much   absorbed    in 
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other  things  to  be  in  an}'  degree  arrested  by  the  noise  of  the  clock,  then  it 
does  not  hear,  even  though  the  drum  of  the  ear  be  made  to  vibrate. 

Ri'Jiective  or  intensified  Consciousness.  By  an  effort  of  the  will, — by 
continuous  trying, — consciousness  can  be  made  more  effective  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  We  know  that  by  long  and  careful  looking  at  anything, — at 
a  piece  of  rock,  or  a  bug, — we  can  find  in  it  many  things  that  would  not 
appear  to  us  at  a  single  glance.  So  with  our  mental  acts.  By  keeping  the 
mind  fixed  upon  them  continuously,  repeating  the  same  act  over  and  over 
again,  if  necessary,  and  carefully  noting  it  every  time  it  is  performed,  we 
shall  learn  much  more  about  our  own  minds  than  if  we  depend  upon  what 
we  can  learn  through  consciousness  without  any  effort.  This  intentional, 
persistent  looking  at  our  mental  acts  is  called,  by  J)r.  Porter,  Reflective 
or  Philosophical  Consciousness. 

Necessary  in  studying  Fsycholor/y.  This  form  of  consciousness  nmst  be 
employed  in  the  study  of  Psychology.  It  was  said  in  the  first  paper  that 
Psychology  is  a  science  based  upon  the  phenomena,  or  acts,  of  the  mind. 
Every  student  can,  if  he  chooses,  observe  these  phenomena  or  acts  in  his 
own  mind.  But  a  mental  act  is  not  easy  to  observe.  It  occupies  little  time. 
Unless  we  are  prompt  to  observe  it,  we  find  it  gone  before  we  learn  its 
character.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  we  are  very  liable  to  be  deceived 
about   it. 

Statements  ouf/ht  not  to  be  taken  on  Trust.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  .said 
that  in  this  study,  the  statements  of  a  book  ought  not  to  be  taken  on  trust. 
The  student  ought  to  test  every  statement  by  observing  in  his  own  mind  the 
fact  set  forth.  It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  study  that  every 
one  may,  from  his  own  experience  and  by  his  own  consciou.sness,  verity  tht> 
teachings  of  the  text-book.  In  other  studies,  the  conclusions  of  the  author 
can  only  be  tested  by  much  labor,  sometimes  involving  long  journeys  and 
much  expense.  The  student  of  astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  etc.,  must  go 
to  nature, — to  the  skies,  to  distant  rocks,  to  the  animals  of  remote  conti- 
nents—for proof  of  what  he  is  taught.  But  the  student  of  Psychology 
carries  with  him,  wherever  he  goes,  the  only  means  possessed  by  any  one, 
of  testing  the  truth  of  statements,  and  deciding  doubtful  points.  I'ndor 
these  circumstances,  to  take  for  granted,  without  testing  them,  the  state- 
ments of  others,  would  be  very  unwise.  A  good  book  is  very  u.seful  in 
helping  one  to  think,  but  it  ouglit  not  to  bo  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  ob- 
servation and  thought. 

T/ie  mind  may  employ  itself  upon  any  Suhject  it  chooses.  The  mind  has 
the  power  of  selecting  any  one  of  its  regular  activities  and  confining  itself 
to  that.     Or  it  may  .select  the  .subject   of  its   activity  and  confine   itself  to 
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that.  When  one  contiues  his  luentul  powers  to  a  certain  subject  or  object, 
he  is  said  to  attend  to  that  subject  or  object ;  and  the  act  is  called  Atten- 
tion. Attention,  as  a]jplicd  to  other  things  than  mental  acts,  is  much  like 
consciousness  as  applied  to  mental  acts.  In  attention  the  mind  is  drawn 
away  from  other  things,  and  concentrated  upon  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation. 

Jmportuiice  <>/  /ittbi/s  of  Attention.  Many  persons  are  unable  to  attend 
effectively  to  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  In  attempting  to  follow 
out  a  course  of  thought,  they  find  other  things  obtruding  upon  their  minds, 
and  disturbing  the  connection  of  their  ideas  and  thoughts.  After  every 
such  break,  the  separated  thoughts  must  be  gathered  up  anew,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  joining  them  must  be  gone  over  again.  In  this  way  much  time  is 
lost.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  thinking  is  much  less  vigorous  on  account 
of  the  disturbance,  and  the  thinker  has  much  less  confidence  in  his  results. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  curing  this  evil.  It  is  by  a  resolute  effort  of 
will,  comjjelling  the  mind  to  attend  to  what  is  before  it.  Such  an  effort  is 
found  difficult  at  first.  But  with  every  earnest  renewal  of  it,  the  power  of 
the  will  is  increased,  the  habit  of  attention  is  strengthened,  until  at  last  the 
mind  naturally,  and  with  comparative  ease,  dwells  upon  a  subject  as  long  as 
it  is  needful  in  order  to  master  it. 

Difference  between  men  oiring  to  this.  We  all  know  that  men  differ 
greatly  in  their  mental  capacities,  or  in  their  ability  to  do  mental  work. 
Some  exhibit  intellectual  power, — an  ability  to  grapple  with  different  prob- 
lems, to  classify  large  groups  of  separate  facts,  to  discern  difterences  unob- 
served by  the  mass  of  people.  Others  have  feeble  intellects,  and  are  want- 
ing in  these  forms  of  power.  This  difference  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
some  have  formed  the  habit  of  continuous  attention,  and  others  have  not. 
To  students  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  acquire  the  habit  of  attention. 
Take  hold  of  your  thinking  with  a  firm  grip.  Do  not  be  discouraged  at  one 
failure,  nor  any  number  of  failures.  You  must  endure  to  the  end.  If  you 
persist  in  compelling  yourself  to  attend  to  a  process  of  thinking,  at  reason- 
able times  and  roasf)nably  often,  inf^reasing  gradually  the  length  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  difficulty  of  the  thought,  you  will  in  the  end  be  surprised  at 
the  power  you  have  acquired,  and  at  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  your  thought. 

KiCHAKD  Edwards. 


The  mind  and  the  body  are  so  involved  in  all  educational  work  that 
the  teacher  must  study  both  with  much  care.  He  must  know  "About 
Brains,''  and  so  Physiology  must  receive  careful  attention.  lie  must  also 
be  a  "Mental  Philosopher  :"  hence.  Psychology  nmst  be  an  open  book  to 
him. 
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It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  in  all  the  volumes  written  on  the  subject  of 
school  uianageuient,  but  little  is  ever  said  that  applies  directly  to  the  teacher 
in  the  country,  district  schools. 

The  country  teacher  is  told  that  he  "must  depend  upon  his  judgment," 
that  he  "must  adapt  himself  to  the  surroundings," — that  he  "must  keep  his 
eyes  open"  and  "be  a  live  teacher,"  etc.,  etc.  While  the  teacher  in  the 
academy  or  graded-school  is  informed  just  how  to  begin,  how  to  proceed 
with  and  how  to  end.  his  lab'ors  in  the  school,  the  district-teacher  is  left  "to 
depend  upon  his  own  judgment,"  "to  keep  his  eyes  open,"  and  "to  be  a  live 
teacher" — while  the  former  is  put  upon  a  vessel  fully  manned  and  rigged 
and  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  instruments  of  observation,  the  latter  is 
sent  out  on  (often,  to  him)  an  untried  sea,  aboard  the  merest  bark,  without 
chart  or  compass,  without  ^ail  or  rigging  of  any  kind,  himself  serving  at 
once  as  captain,  boatswain,  helms-man,  deck-hand,  steward,  and  ship-carpen- 
ter, having  often  to  construct  the  one  rude  oar  that  too  often  serves  the 
bark  as,  at  once,  her  only  propeller  and  helm — and  while  the  one  is  experi- 
enced more  or  less  in  his  work,  the  other  is  utterly  inexperienced  ;  for  it  is 
in  the  country  that  the  young,  educational  Alexander  of  our  day  and  land 
seeks  his  first  worlds  to  conquer 

But  many  good  men  and  women  are,  and  have  been,  laboring  to  devise 
plans  for  the  more  successful  operation  of  the  common  schoolsj  and  the 
Schoolmaster  is  helping  to  give  these  plans,  learned  by  experience,  to  that 
class  of  teachers  who  are  so  much  in  need  of  light,  and  so  anxious  to  receive 
it,  so  that  it  shall  not  always  be  said  of  the  country  teacher,  even  in  excep- 
tional cases,  "The  blind  is  sent  to  lead  the  blind." 

It  would  be  well  were  Mr.  "Wells's  programme,  published  in  the  School- 
master for  November,  or  a  similar  one,  in  use  in  every  district  school  in  the 
whole  country,  and  it  would  be  better  were  every  teacher  possessed  of  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  vital  importance  of  plan  and  system  as  applied  to  schools; 
and  best  of  all  if  all  teachers,  as  with  one  acord,  would  resolve  to  act  upon 
such  conviction. 

When  I  think  of  the  long  term  of  years  passed  at  school  by  many  boys 
and  girls  in  the  country,  of  the  importance  of  this  period  of  their  lives,  of  the 
many  destructive  habits  they  may  ac(juire,  and  of  the  little  real,  practical 
knowledge  they  get,  I  am  alarmed.  Why,  I  am  acquainted  with  young  men 
and  women  who  have  attended  school  in  their  district,  winter  and  summer, 
during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  who  are  to-day  unable  to  read  intelligently. 
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or  to  write  their  simplest  thoughts  graiiunatieally  ;  who  cannot  calculate  the 
interest  on  any  amount  of  money  for  thirteen  days  at  7  per  cent.,  nor  bound 
the  county --ay,  the  township— they  live  in.  This  state  of  affairs  is  truly 
alarming,  for  what  I  have  said  is  strictly  and  literally  true,  however  unrea- 
sonable it  may  seem  to  some. 

But  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  common-school  education  is  at  hand. 
A  bright  day  is  already  dawning.  Even  now  the  many  earnest,  faithful 
workers  are  hailing  the  first  bright  rays  of  light  that  skirt  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, and  harbinger  the  coming  of  the  full  and  glorious  day. 

A  few  years'  earnest,  faithful  labor  in  the  country  schoolroom  will 
furnish  experience  from  which  a  thoughtful  mind  will  treasure  up  informa- 
tion that  the  neophyte  in  this  work  can  not  afford  to  be  without  :  for  I  know 
of  no  calling  at  present  that  suffers  more  signal  defeat,  owing  to  a  want  of 
knowing  how  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  than  common-school  teaching. 
And  1  think  of  no  community,  at  present,  that  suffers  the  fatal  results  of  in- 
competency .so  extensively,  and  .so  destructively,  or  at  so  great  an  outlay  of 
money,  as  the  (oftentimes)  unsuspecting  taxpayers  who  support  such  schools. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  town-schools,  doubly  more 
may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  country-schools,  for  is  it  not  here  that  the 
very  life-current  of  the  nation  circulates  ? 

Let  the  reader  examine  and  answer  the  following  questions,  then  follow 
me  through  a  few  suggestions  I  shall  try  to  make. 

Is  it  true  that  town  schools  are  in  a  much  higher  state  of  perfection 
than  schools  in  the  country  1 

Is  there  a  single  good  reason  why  they  shoulJ  be  ? 

Have  plan,  system,  and  di.scipline  anything  to  do  with  the  advanced 
standing  of  town  and  graded  schools  ? 

Has  the  utter  absence  of  these  essentials  anything  to  do  with  the  wretch- 
edly backward  state  of  the  country  schools  ?  Are  system  and  discipline 
essential  to  the  perfect  completion  of  any  great  work  I 

Is  there  a  greater  or  more  significant  work  on  earth  than  stamping  the 
human  mind  and  forming  human  character  ?  Can  not  as  sound  plan,  as  true 
system,  and  as  perfect  discipline,  be  enforced  in  one  as  in  the  other  sohooH 

The  following  may  be  called  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  remodeling 
of  country  schools. 

When  the  teacher  enters  the  school-i-ooiu,  let  him  throw  liis  school  into 
as  many  classes,  or  more,  as  there  are  different  books  of  the  series  of 
readers  used  in  the  school.  Let  him  examine  each  scholar  in  reading  and, 
beginning  with  the  First  Reader,  arrange  his  classes  with  reference  to  this 
examination,  and  let  there  be  no  class  below  this.  There  is  no  time  to 
waste  on  the  isolated  letters  and  the  unmeaning  a  h  ahs. 
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TliL'  qualifications  necet^sary  to  iiieinljersliip  in  the  Second-Header  class 
should  be  tlie  ability  to  spell  orally,  or  to  ])rint  neatly,  as  pronounced, 
any  word  in  the  First  Reader,  to  read  the  Koman  characters  for  numbers 
from  I  to  XL,  and  to  read  and  write  the  common  figures  from  1  to  100. 

The  candidates  for  the  Third-Keader  class  should  be  able  to  spell  by 
sound  and  by  letter,  and  to  write  in  script,  any  word,  as  pronounced,  in  the 
Second  Reader,  and  should  be  able  to  give  a  fair  analysis, — as  to  meaning, 
— of  any  paragraph  or  stanza,  in  that  reader,  should  understand  the  use  of 
the  common  marks  of  punctuation,  and  be  able  to  read  with  reference  to 
(he  sense,  and  without  repeating. 

Those  entering  the  Fourth-Reader  class  should  be  examined  in  the 
Third  Reader,  with  special  reference  to  Articulation,  Inflection,  Meaning, 
and  Analysis.  The  highest  class  in  the  scale  should  be  called  the  Fifth- 
Reader  class,  for  the  country  scholar  has  not  time  to  do  justice  to  more 
than  five  reading  books  of  a  series.  The  examination  for  membership  should 
be  as  above,  only  on  a  higher  standard. 

Having  thus  ascended  the  scale  of  reading  classes,  let  him  descend,  and 
let  these  form  the  basis  upon  which  to  grade  his  school. 

No  scholar  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  more  than  four  studies  during 
any  one  term,  so,  in  the  newly  arranged  school,  let  those  using  the  Fifth 
Header  take,  in  addition,  say,  spelling,  grammai  and  arithmetic,  and  see  to 
it  that  each  member  pursues  the  same  studies  throughout. 

Let  the  next  class  in  the  downward  scale  take,  say,  primary  geography, 
language,  and  spelling,  with  reading. 

The  Third-Reader  class  should  take  spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  and 
primary  geography,  in  addition  to  reading,  with  special  attention  to  oral 
language-drill. 

Let  the  Second-Header  class  take  also,  spelling,  numbers,  and  oral 
language- lessons. 

The  lowest  class  in  the  series  should  be  faithfully  instructed  in  the  (to 
them)  new  work  of  word-learning,  and  word-using,  with  careful  attention  to 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  characters  that 
form  the  words,  and  so  on  to  the  spelling.  The  Roman  characters  that  are 
used  to  number  their  lessons,  and  their  use,  also  the  .\rabic  figures,  and 
numbers  in  these  up  to  one  hundred,  should  be  taught  in  this  class. 

Now,  it  remains  to  name  the  diflerent  divisions,  and  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme for  daily  guidance,  and  the  teacher  is  ready  to  proceed  with  his 
work,  with  a  fair  show  of  success. 

The  classes  should  be  named  A,  B,  C,  and  I>,  from  the  highest  class 
down,  letting'the  two  lowest  classes  share' 1),  for  the  sake  of  greater   sim- 
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plicity  in  programme.      Here  is  the   programme   I   am   using  in  my  school 
now,  after  a  year's  work  on  this  phm. 

And  I  should  say  here  that  no  scholar  has  been   allowed   to   advance 
without  passing  a  satisfactory  examination. 


PROGRAMME  OF  KXKKCISEf^ 


FOKENOON. 


1 

i 

TIME. 

j 

RECITATIONS. 

STUDIES. 

9:00  to    0:10 

10 

Opening  Exercises. 

9:10  to    9:21 

10 

D  Ist  Reader. 

A&BArith'c;  C  and  D  2nd  Reader,  Reading. 

•1:20  to    9:30 

10 

D  2ncl  Reader. 

A&B  Arithmetic;  C  Reading;  D  Slates. 

9:;i0  to  10:00 

.30 

A  Arithmetic. 

B  Arithmetic;  0  Slate-work;  D  Slates. 

10:00  to  10:05 

5 

Rest.    Song. 

10:05  to  10:25 

20 

B  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

A  Grammar;  C  Reading;  D  Exercise. 

10:25  to  10:40 

15 

C  Reader. 

A  Grammar;  B  &  T>  Reading. 

10:4->  toin:5), 

10 

D  1st  Reader. 

A  Grammar;  B&DReading;  C  Mental. 

10:50  to  11:00 

in 

D  2nd  Reader. 

A  Grammar;  B  Reading;  0  Mental ;  D  Slates. 

11:00  to  11:05 

5 

Rest. 

11:(I5  to  11:30 

25 

A  Grammar. 

B  Readinir;  C  Mental;  D  Slates  or  Board. 

11::W  to  11:50 

20 

B  Reader. 

A  Historv  ;  0  Mental;  D  Slates  or  Board. 

11:50  to  12:00 

10 

C  Mental. 

A  History;  B  Language;  D  Reading. 

12:00  to    1:00 

fiO 

INTERMISSION. 

AFTERNOON. 


TIME. 

K 

g 

RECITATIONS. 

STUDIES. 

1:00  to  1:1) 

10 

D  1st  Reader. 

A  His. ;  B  Language ;  C  Geog. ;  D  2nd  Reading. 

1:10  to  1:20 

10 

D  2nd  Reader. 

A  History;  B  Language;  C  Grog. ;    D  Slates. 

1 :2  >  to  1 :45 

25 

A  Uisto-y. 

B  Language;  C  Geography;  D  Slates. 

1:45  to  2:00 

15 

C  Geography. 

AGeoirraphy;  BLauL'uairc;  I)  Slates. 

2:  tit  to  2:25 

25 

B  Language. 

A  Geography;  C;  Spelling;  D  Slates  or  Board. 

51:25  to  2::55 

10 

D  General  Class. 

A  Geography;   C  Spelling;  B  Spelling. 

«:.35  to  2:45 

10 

C  Spelling. 

A  Geography;  D  Recess;  B  Spelling. 

2:45  to  3:00 

15 

RECESS. 

3:01  to  3;I0 

10 

D  Ist  Reader. 

A  Geography;  B  Spelling;  C  &  D  Reading. 

3:10  to  3:20 

10 

D  2nd  I{eader. 

A  Geo-raphy;  B  Spelling;  C  &  D  Slates. 

3: -20  to  3:50 

30 

.\  Geography. 

B  Spelling;  C  Slates  or  Board-work;  D  Slates. 

3:50  to  4:00 

1(1 

B  Spelling. 

A  Arithmetic;  C  &  D  Slate-work. 

1                       DISMISSAL. 

The  schoolin  which  1  have  succeeded  in  putting  the  above  plan  and 
programmn  into  operation,  is  as  fair  an  example  as  could  have  been  chosen 
in  which  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  this  plan,  being  as  large  and  as  mixed  a 
school  as  can  be  found  in  any  country-district  in  the  county. 
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ABOI'T  GOOD  THINGS  Ol'T  OF  PLACE. 

It  is  not  enough  to  look  at  things  in  themselves  alone,  without  any  re- 
gard to  time,  place  and  circumstance.  Or,  to  adopt  a  scientific  lingo,  in 
order  that  we  njay  estimate  things  at  their  true  worth,  we  must  consider 
them  both  in  their  essence  and  in  their  cnvironmeuf.  Illinois  soil  is  a  good 
tiling  ;  for  the  growing  of  corn  it  is  unequaled  :  but,  on  our  floors  or  on  our 
faces,  it  becomes  dirt.  It  is  then  removed  from  its  proper  environment. 
Ill  fact,  there  is  no  better  definition  of  the  term  .///•/,  than  to  say  that  it  is  mat- 
ter out  of  place.  And  not  a  few  other  things  besides  soil  become  a  nuis- 
ance and  a  plague  when  they  are  found  where  they  ought  not  to  be. 

This  is  a  truth  which  the  young  need  to  have  set  before  them  in  one 
way  or  another  very  often.  Let  me  call  attention  to  a  few  cases  of  the 
kind.  For  one  in  the  street,  a  hat  is  essential  both  to  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. For  a  boy  at  work  in  the  garden  or  field,  it  may  be  very  proper  to 
remove  the  coat,  or  even  to  roll  up  the  shirt-sleeves.  If  the  ground  is 
muddy,  there  is  no  better  place  for  the  legs  of  his  pantaloons  than  inside 
his  boots.  But,  boys  are  sometimes  slow  to  learn  how  completely  the  case 
is  changed  when  they  are  in  the  house,  or  at  the  dinner-table,  or  in  the  school- 
room. Working  in  the  field,  or  on  the  play-ground,  it  may  be  entirely 
proper  to  .shout  in  loud  tones  to  one  another,  calling  by  nick-names  or  by  pet 
names.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  in  the  street  or  in  the  church  porch. 
It  may  be  very  proper  and  very  delightful  for  young  ladies  to  meet  or  to  part 
with  a  kiss  in  the  parlor  or  the  drawing-room  :  but  some  people  think  such 
demonstrations  are  not  seemly  in  public.  A  yard  of  trailing  silk  may  be 
both  appropriate  and  graceful  on  the  well-swept  carj)ct,  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  it  will  become  anything  else  but  a  nasty  rag  when  drawn  through 
the  filth  of  the  muddy  street.  For  girls  to  twine  their  arms  affectionatelv 
about  each  other  is  doubtless  beautiful  and  touching,  at  the  right  time  and 
place  ;   but  it  does  not  look  quite  right  on  the  rccitation-.seat. 

For  people  engaged  in  teaching,  nothing  is  more  important  than  that 
they  be  interested  in  their  calling;  and,  at  the  Institute  or  Teachers'  Drill 
they  may  well  discu.ss  the  principles  of  pedagogy,  the  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic,  or  the  best  way  of  managing  eases  of  discipline.  But  it  hardly 
shows  good  taste  when  they  introduce  such  topics  at  a  social  gathering,  or  a 
promiscuous  party.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  propriety  any  more  ap- 
parent, when,  OQ  such  occasions,  others  crowd  sucli  matters  upon  one  who.se 
business  is  to  teach  ;  asking  him,  perhaps,  if  he  isn't  tired  of  teaching,  or 
making  the  very  original  remark  that  it  must  be  very  trying  to  the  patience 
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to  teach,  etc.  Why  is  it  that  teachers  are  the  only  persons  subjected  to 
such  an  indignity  ?  Why  not  say  to  the  blacksmith  that  it  must  be  very 
dirty  work  to  make  horse-shoes  ?  Or  to  the  banker  that  he  must  be  in 
great  danger  of  taking  counterfeit  money'?  Are  there  people  who  really 
think  that  teachers  are  capable  of  talking  of  nothing  but  school  ? 

To  the  student,  nothing  is  more  important  than  study  :  it  is  his  busi- 
ness. But,  there  are  times  and  places  at  which  study  is  neither  appropriate 
nor  profitable  even  for  him.  The  gain  to  be  derived  from  a  hasty  glance  at 
abook,  the  last  half-minute  before  recitation  begins,  isnot  apparent  tosomepeo- 
ple.  Nor  is  study  profitable  when  one  should  be  eating,  or  playing,  or  sleeping. 
For  the  student,  especially  the  young  student,  the  "midnight  oil"  is  about 
the  poorest  kind  of  grease  ;  nor  is  the  oil  burned  long  before  daylight  much 
better.  A  teacher  of  a  village  school  not  long  since  advised  his  boys  and 
girls  to  rise  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  study.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
person  of  good  sense ;  but  that  piece  of  advice  makes  me  incline  to  doubt 
if  the  "soft  place"  on  top  of  his  head  is  yet  hardened  to  bone.  A  young 
lady,  a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  carried  her  arithmetic  to  church,  and  read  it  in  ser- 
mon-time. But  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  her  recitation  on  Monday  was 
any  better  than  it  would  have  been  if  she  had  left  her  book  at  home  :  and 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  her  mind  and  heart  were  any  better  than  they 
would  have  been  had  she  stayed  with  it. 

Right  things  done  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way,  are  right. 
And  what  is  right  is  always  profitable  and  beautiful.  And  young  people 
need  to  be  taught  that  there  is  a  right  time  and  place  for  every  right  thing. 
The  advice  of  the  apostle  was  good,  when  he  said,  "Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order."  '  An  Old  Boy. 


THAT  GEOGKAPHY  ARTICLE. 


We  are  driven  to  the  wall.  We  will  turn  and  fight,  We  will  submit  no 
longer.  We  were  sneered  at  yesterday,  we  are  beaten  to-day,  and  our  per- 
secutors are  preparing  to  annihilate  us  to-morrow. 

In  your  October  number,  Dr.  Sewall,  tired  and  vexed  by  a  hard  day's 
work,  crushes  by  a  single  blow  the  labor  of  years.  The  whole  plan  of  teach- 
ing geography  is  wrong.  "All  that  there  is  in  the  text-book,  is  in  the  text- 
book still,  not  a  particle  has  ever  been  transferred  to  the  brain  of  the 
student."  The  teacher,  however,  has  followed  the  book.  He  has  found 
it  "a  joy  forever."  "It  is  his  business  to  ask  questions,  observe  whether, 
according  to   the   text,  the  pupil   answers  correctly,  assign  another  lesson, 
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and  so  on,  day  after  day,  term  after  term,  and  year  after  year."  The  Dr. 
evidently  thinks  this  is  all  nonsense.  He  says,  "It  is  better  to  fix  four  places 
in  Spain  than  to  go  over  sixty-eight."  Granted.  But  what  are  we  or  our 
pupils  to  do  if  some  splenetic  examiner  chooses  to  ask  a  question  about  a 
fifth  place,  and  should  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  that  the  future  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  candidate  depend  upon  his  knowledge  of  that 
particular  fact  ?  One  examiner  thinks  the  candidate  ignorant  if  he  cannot 
give  the  population  of  J  eddo ;.  another  has  the  same  opinion  if  he  cannot 
give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Jan  May  en,  or  tell  what  river  (/inivs  the 
Dead  Sea. 

At  last  the  Dr.  cries,  "Let  us  have  a  radical  reform."  But  how  shall 
we  ignorant  teachers  begin  it  1  The  Dr.  does  not  tell  us  how  to  reform, 
lie  aud  other  great  men  have  recommended  the  very  text-books  we  are 
using.  Then  they  abuse  us  for  following  their  advice,  and  for  not  making 
our  own  text-books.  Get  up  your  reform,  Dr  ,  and  publit^h  it.  We  promise 
thoi-oughly  to  drill  in  it  every  pupil  who  expects  to  be  examined  at  Noimal 
fit  least  until  some  other  Samson  arises  to  destroy  the  Philistines.  And  in 
your  last  issue,  some  one  who  sighs  himself  "C"  responds  to  the  Dr.'s  dia- 
tribe by  a  loud  AMEN:  and  before  we  have  half  recovered  from  the  stun- 
ning reverberations,  he  has  pushed  forward  his  little  plan  to  revolutionize  the 
world.  History  I  History  and  Geography  I  When  are  we  to  find  the  time 
to  teach  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of  Polynesia  besides  ?  County  Super- 
intendents say  we  cannot  teach  the  history  of  Illinois.  How  dare  we  then 
attempt  the  ta.sk  of  teaching  the  world's  history  .'  Teach  the  world's  history 
for  the  sake  of  getting  geography  ?  What  book  shall  we  use  ?  Or,  as  is 
usually  suggested  by  would-be  reformers,  shall  we  furnish  the  knowledge 
and  teach  without  a  text-book  '?  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do, 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  drawing  all  the  maps,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and 
drill  our  pupils  until  they  can  recite  this  history,  while  representing  the 
earth's  surface  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  (K  course,  the  true  teacher 
will  not  pass  over  this  work  in  such  a  careless  way  that  it  shall  be  found 
necessary  to  repeat  the  process. 

Now,  gentlemen,  why  don't  you  talk  sen.se  i  Voii  know  that  one-half  you 
require  from  the  common-school  cannot  be  done.  You  know  that  no  man 
or  woman  is  able  to  do  what  you  prescribe,  and  then  you  find  fault  because 
it  is  not  done.  Ay,  more,  you  [lublisli  the  cuuiiiioa  school  teacher  all  over 
the  country  as  an  ignorant  good-for-nothing.  According  to  your  creed  and 
that  of  others  like  you,  he  must  know  everything  and  be  able  to  teach  every 
thing.  He  must  not  only  be  able  to  dnur  majis  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  but  he  must  be  able  t<t  teach  drawing  in  all  its   branches.      He  must 
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be  not  only  a  complete  master  of  the  ordinary  branches  taught  in  our  com-  . 
nion-schools,  and  able  to  make  better  books  than  can  be  purchased  at  the 
book  stores,  but  he  must  also  be  an  animated  Cyclopedia  of  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences. He  must  be  a  pronouncing  and  descriptive  Gazetteer  of  the  world. 
He  must  be  able  to  outdo  Webster  in  defining  words.  He  should  know 
Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars,  and  all  other  Grammars,  thoroughly.  He 
nuist  know  Latin  and  Greek  in  order  to  teach  English  with  success.  He 
ought  to  know  German  and  French.  He  must  be  able  to  prepare  and  carry 
into  successful  operation  a  curriculum  covering  sixteen  years  of  steady  work. 
He  must — but  the  list  of  essentials  is  well-nigh  endless.  But  we  shall  not 
despair.  We  never  do.  Of  course  we  intend  to  come  up  to  the  standard. 
But  you  must  give  us  a  breathing-spell  occasionally  In  future  numbers 
give  us  some  more :  and  though  we  may  die,  yet  will  we  bless  ye. 

A.  C.  S.  T. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  P^NGLISH. 


The  teacher  is  peculiarly  liable  to  have  his  faults  fixed  upon  him  by 
his  elevation  above  openly  expressed  criticism  in  the  little  world  of  the 
school-room.  Few  teachers  escape  habits  of  expression  that  belittle  their 
influence  as  scholars,  and  impair  the  consideration  in  which  cultured  people 
hold  them.  Few  teachers  fail  to  fall  into  habitual  modes  of  giving  direc- 
tions, or  of  asking  questions  that  are  at  last  understood  by  the  pupils  who 
have  learned  their  peculiarities,  but  which  are  often  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  seeminir  stupidity  of  pupils  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  proper  meaning 
of  Eaglish  sentences,  in  their  promotion  from  the  care  of  one  teacher  with 
his  peculiar  school-room  English,  to  another  with  a  new  special  language. 
Any  teacher  can  easily  extend  illustrations  by  observation  of  other  teachers, 
even  if  unable  to  detect  any  tendency  in  himself  to  a  professional  dialect 
that  is  un-English. 

The  examples,  here  given,  are  not  selected  for  their  special  offending,  but 
they  are  those  which  in  the  past  few  hours  have  come  freshly  into  notice. 
An   algebra  of  high  general  merit  contains  the  following  problem  : 

"By  selling  my  horse  for  24  dollars,  1  lose  as  much  per  cent,  as  the 
horse  cost  me :  what  did  I  pay  for  the  horse  ?" 

An  analysis  in  the  book  shows  that  the  author  meant  to  say  that  the 
per  cent,  of  loss,  and  the  dollars  of  cost  were  each  indicated  by  the  same 
number.  The  author's  own  pupils  might  have  learned  so  to  interpret  the 
question,  but  others  must  interpret  it  not  so  much  by  what  it  does  mean, 
as  by  what  it  cannot  mean. 
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If  the  printer  of  the  November  Schoolmaster  has  followed  his  copy, 
some  of  the  teachers  who  made  a  poor  record  in  the  late  examinations  for 
State  certificates  may  deserve  more  credit  than  they  received.  Particularly 
in  an  examination  in  grammar,  the  ap]ilicant  should  not  be  required  to  rise 
above  the  standard  of  the  questions  themselves.  Among  the  general  ques- 
tions it  seems  that  the  candidates  were  asked  "To  what  extent  should  text- 
books be  used  in  recitations  by  teachers  and  pupils  ?"  Probably  it  was  the 
intention  to  find  out  what  the  candidate  thought  as  to  the  use  of  books  in 
recitation  by  teachers  or  by  pupils,  but  the  applicant  should  have  a  liberal 
allowance  for  the  time  used  in  assuring  himself  of  it. 

You  print  as  a  question  in  geography,  "Were  a  line  extended  through  the 
earth  on  the  Equatorial  diameter,  and  the  same  line  extended  through  the 
earth  on  the  Polar  diameter,  how  far  would  it  project,  and  what  of  the 
earth's  mean  diameter  would  the  projection  represent  ?"  The  candidate 
who  succeeded  in  comprehending  the  extension  of  the  same  line  through 
both  the  Equatorial  diameter  and  Polar  diameter  deserves  credit  in  geome- 
try or  in  language,  in  addition  to  the  marks  earned  for  his  knowledge  of 
geography. 

The  following  form  of  questions  applied  tn  unt'aniiliar  objects,  would 
puzzle  many,  and  the  candidate  might  fairly  claim  exemption  for  bad  En- 
glish in  his  answer. 

"Name  and  give  the  height  in  feet  of  the  highest  mountain  in  North 
America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa." 

In  the  grannnar-questions  appears  tliis  : 

•'What  is  a  simile,  metaphor,  a  figure  of  speech,  poetic  license  I" 

Should  not  those  rejected  applicants  have  opportunity  to  tell  the  ex- 
aminers what  they  meant  by  their  answers,  rather  than  receive  comment  as 
poor  scholars?  If  teachers  who  prepare  similar  lists  of  questions  for  ex- 
aminations in  their  schools  could  exchange  with  each  other  so  as  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  general  criticism  upon  their  language,  the  questions  of  the 
State  examinations  would  be  found  too  often  a  type  of  the  daily  English  of 
the  school-room.  Jas.   H.    Hlodgktt. 

Koekford,  111,  Nov.  I'J,  1875. 

§3.  Neither  the  general  assembly  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
school-district  or  other  public  corporation,  shall  ever  make  any  apprf)pria- 
tion,  or  pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever,  anything  in  aid  of  any  church 
or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help  siq)]n.rt  or  sustain  any  school,  academy, 
seminary,  college,  university,  or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution  con- 
trolled by  any  church  or  sectarian  denominatio!i  whatever  :  nor  shall  any 
grant  or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  other  personal  property  ever  be  made 
by  the  State  or  any  such  public  corporation  to  any  church  or  for  any  sectar- 
ian purpose. —  Constitution  of  III. 
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STATE  P]XAMINATIOX. 

1875. 

CIIEMISTHY. 

1.  State  the  atomic  theory. 

2.  What  is  the  valuable  element  in  all  fuel,  burning  oils,  and  gases  ? 
Give  its  chemical  symbol,  its  atomic  weight  and  specific  gravity. 

3.  What  is  the  symbol  of  pure  water  ?  AVhat  two  substances  make 
the  diiference  between  the  wrinkles  of  70  and  the  smoothness  and  beauty 
of  20  ? 

4.  What  makes  the  diiference  between  hard  and  soft  water  ? 

5.  Give  the  symbol  of  the  element  that  is  the  common  carrier  of 
creation 

6.  Explain  combustion. 

7.  What  important  product  is  represented  by  the  symbol  CO  a  • 

8.  What  is  organic,  and  what  inorganic,  chemistry  ? 

9.  Explain  the  process  of  making  coal  gas. 

10.  Of  what  does  flour  consist  ?  Explain  the  process  of  making  light 
bread. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  exponent,  power,  root,  formula,  degree,  vinculum, 
co-efficient. 

2.  Factor  a^io — ?/%«'- — 1>^~'  Find  the  product  o^  x^-\-1y^ 
+?/2 — iy — 11^  multiplied  by  x- — 2y+3,  and  the  quotient  of 
x^        6+2        39  X  1 

h h  —  divided  bv H 

y^        \2y-'        16  "   3y2        '2y 

3.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  10«5-f-10rt-V>2-|-20«-*/', 
and  2*3+2*3 ,  and  ^h^+12a^  h'-  +  ^a^  h+V2ahK 

4.  What  is  the  reciprocal  of : 

5.  Define  involution,  evolution  and  equation.  Expand  by  the 
Bmomial  Formula,  (l+x^)'^. 

6.  What  is  the  5th  rout  of  x'^-\-5x*-^l0x-'+lQx^-{-5x+l  ? 

7.  Reduce  *^,  (5/>)",  and  (3c')'  to  forms  having  a  common 
index. 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  is 
152  ;  what  are  the  numbers  ? 
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9.  Find  two  nurjbers,  such  that  their  sum,  their  product,  and 
the  diflerencc  of  their  squares  shall  be  all  equal  to  ench  other. 

10.  Three  masons,  A,  B  and  C,  are  to  build  a  Avail.  A  and  B 
joint]}'  can  build  the  wall  in  12  days  ;  B  rind  C  can  accomplish  it  in 
20  days,  and  A  and  C  in  15  days.  How  many  days  would  each  re- 
quire to  build  the  wall,  and  in  what  time  Avill  they  finish  it  if  all  three 
work  together  'i 

(iKOMETRY. 

1.     What  is  the  subject  matter  of  geometry  ? 
"2.     Define  a  point,  a  lino,  a  surface,  volume. 

3.  From  a  point  without  a  given  line,  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  line. 

4.  Draw  a  common  tangent  to  two  given  circles. 

5.  The  throe  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  De- 
monstrate. 

6.  Given  a  circle  the  radius  of  which  is  .5,  reiiuircd  ihe  radius  of  a 
circle  with  twice  the  area. 

7.  A  triangle  and  a  parallelogram  have  equal  bases  and  equal  alti- 
tudes, the  triangle  is  equal  to  one-half  the  parallelogram.     Demonstrate. 

8.  How  is  an  angle  generated  and  measured  ? 

9.  An  arc  of  a  circle  is  less  than  any  line  which  envelopes  it  and  has 
the  same  extremities. 

10.     Define  a  proposition,  a  theorem,  a  problem,  a  scliolium,  a  corollary, 
a  postulate,  and  a  lemma. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

1.  Define  Zoology.     Why  should  it  be  studied  ? 

2.  What  is  an  animal  ?     How  is  an  animal  dihtinguished  from  a  plant  \ 

3.  Name  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  What  ani- 
mal stands  at  the  head  of  the  Vertebrates  ?     Give  the  reason. 

4.  Name  the  principal  orders  of  the  class  Mammalia. 

5.  Describe  the  order  Carnivorji :  also  the  most  noted  family  of  this 
order, 

0.  Give  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  class  of  birds.  De- 
scribe three  birds,  which,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  most  noted  ones  in  the 
.Mississippi  A'^alley. 

7.  What  are  insects  ?     Describe  the  ('oleojitera. 

8.  What  are  Mollusks  ?     Describe  a  Gasteropod. 

9.  What  are  Eadiates  ?     Describe  a  Crinoid. 
lO.     Describe  the  Protozoans. 
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MATHEMATICAL  CORNER. 

Solutions  to  Problems  in  last  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Problem  1.  Assume  16  as  the  number  of  feet  the  body  falls  in  first 
second,  instead  of  sixteen  and  one-twelfth.  Let  .;•  ~  the  number  of  seconds 
it  rises,  //  :^  the  number  it  falls,  then  (I)  .»•  -f-  //  =r  7,  and  ( 2)  16. r2  — 16 
f^  =  84. 

Divide  ^^2 )  through  by  4,  and 

(3j4..'2       4//2    :_21. 

Substitute  value  of  .;•  found  from  ( 1\  and 

(4)  4  (7  — ;y;2  — 4_//3  :^  21,  from  which 

(5)  56.//  =----  175,  or  ij  =  3g  ;  hence  x  -=^  3|. 
Hence  16  x'^  ;=  2404  ft  ,  first  answer  ;  and 
32x3|  ^  124  ft.,  second  answer. 

The  above  is  substaatially  the  solution  given  by  H.  C.  C. 

J.  W.  sends  a  correct  solutidi  ;   but  uioie  complex. 

Problem  2.  As  the  sp.  gr.  of  cork  is  |-,  the  foice  necessary  ;o 
sink  6  cu.  iuchts  of  cork  in  Avater,  is  the  weight  of  4^  cu.  inches  of  water; 
or  as  lead  in  loater  weighs  ten  times  as  much  us  water,  one-tenih  of 
f  cu.  inches  of  lead,  or  .45  inches,  are  needed  to  sink  the  cork.  Now,  add 
lead  enough  to  weigh  one  pound  in  water  :  it  will  take  -J„-  of  -j-f  ^  of  1728 
inches,  or  2.7648  inches.  The  totnl  amount  of  lead  required  is  3.2148 
inches.  This  solution  varies  but  little  from  that  of  H.  C.  C.  J.  W. 
obtained  a  correct  result,  but  he  uses  algebra.  0.  D.  fails  to  give  his 
answer  in  inches. 

Problems : 

1.  It  is  required  to  find  three  square  numbers  in  Arithmetical  Pro- 
gression, such  that,  if  from  each  its  square  root  be  taken,  the  remainders 
shall  be  squares  ?  J .  M. 

2.  To  find  the  relation  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  to  the 
diameter  of  the  inscribed  circle.  State  this  relation  as  a  theorem-and  give 
the  Demonstration.       Deduce  Corollaries,  J.  W. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

1.       What  is  (he  best  metltod  of  ixplainiity  Ctibe  Root?  E.  T. 

The  Algebraic  Method  is  the  only  one.     What  is  called  an  explanation 
by  the  use  of  blocks,  is  merely  an  illustration.     For  most  pupils  in   classes 
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ill  arithmetic,  it  is  best  to  iittempt  no  explanation  :  simply,  be  sure  that 
tiioy  can  do  the  work,  ntntli/^quicldi/,  ((ccuriiftlij. 

'1.  I  notice  that  llUiinia  is  pronnunccd  IPIino',  li'li'' niil<:i^tiii<l  UTi'' noiij; 
triiivit  ix  pri'fc ruble,  and  I'hi/?  P.  F,  Y. 

There  is  no  good  authority  for  the  third  pronunciation  given  above ; 
the  others  are  allowable,  but  we  prefer  the  second.  We  do  so  because  it  is 
following  the  same  tendency  towards  making  the  sound  correspond  to  the 
spelling,  which  has  given  us  the  present  pronunciation  of  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
Des  Moines,  etc  ,  we  believe  it  will  be  the  universal  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  before  long.  The  first  is  the  old  pronunciation,  and  many  still  con- 
tend for  it  strenuously  :   but  it  is  neither  English,  French  nor  Choctaw. 

8.      Is  it  iccU  to  furnish  childreit  irith  books  ic/icii  thr  parentx  n-iU  not  f 

When  they  will  not,  No.     When  they  ran  not,  Yes. 

4.      Slioiild  l('/i'-h(tnil<<l  children  be  made  to  uae  the  rlijJd  Inuid  in  writin<j? 

If  you  can  induce  \\w\\\  to  use  the  right  hand  cheerfully,  they  will  proba- 
lily  thank  yon  hereafter:   but,  probably  it  is  not  best  to  make    thoui    do   so. 


E&IWOJ^S^     Wj^P.Wi^'Jf^MSMW. 


The  Pre^iilent'^A  Me.«.a;ie.  This  is  a  very  long  document,  and  contains 
many  statements  of  general  interest,  and  some  valuable  suggestions  and  re- 
commendations. It  is  a  pity  that  the  President  does  not  write  better  En- 
glish ;  and  we  think  this  criticism  is  called  for,  after  making  a  large  allow- 
ance for  the  telegraph  and  the  types.  The  President  discusses  several 
topics  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  centennial  year  of  our  history. 
Among  these  the  Educational  question  is  put  first,  and  most  prominent. 
The  gist  (»f  what  he  has  to  say  here  was  fore-sbadowed  by  his  late  speech  at 
Pes  .Nloiiies.  The  following  extract  presents  his  central  thought  on  this 
topi.;  : 

\V\' are  u  republic  wlareof  oiu' man  is  ii(>  jj;i»»(l  m>i  iinoilu'r  before  the  law.  Uiulcr  such  a 
form  of  jiovtTiiiiieiil  il  is  of  the  <.'reateft  iinporiaiice  that  all  should  he  possessed  of  education 
and  imelli;,'ence  euou^rh  to  cast  a  vote  with  the  ri^'hl  uiukrsiuiKiiui;  of  its  lueaniiig.  A  larj;c 
association  of  iL'iioraut  niPii  cannot  for  any  considerable  liine  oppose  a  successful  resistance  to 
tyranny  as  o|)pressive  from  the  educated  few;  they  will  iurvilably  sink  in  acquiescence  to  the 
will  of  inlellixeiici-.  whether  <lirecte(l  by  deinaLro:,'iie  or  by  prie^-ltraft.  Hence,  the  education  of 
the  masses  becomes  of  the  tirst  necessity  for  ihe  pr<  i-ervalion  of  our  institutions.  They  are 
worth  preserviuL,'  because  ihey  hav<!  secured  the  •.Tealest  irood  to  the  ;.'reatest  proportion  of  the 
population  of  any  form  of  L'overnment  yet  devised.  .Ml  other  forms  of  jrovernmenl  api)roach  it 
tirst  in  proportion  to  the  ;,'eneral  diffusion  >.f  education  and  indeiiendence  of  tlKUi^'lit  and  ac- 
tion as  the  primary  step;  therefore,  to  our  advancement  in  all  that  has  markeil  our  proLTess  in 
the  itast  century.  1  sUL';,'est  for  your  consideralion.  and  most  earnestly  recommend  it,  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  be  submitted  to  the  lejrislatures  of  the  several  States  for  ralilication, 
making  it  the  duty  of  each  of  the  several  States  to  establish  and  forever  maintain  free  public 
schools,  ade(inate  to  the  education  of  all  children  in  the  rudimentary  branches,  within  their 
respective  limits,  irrespective  of  se.\,  color,  birth-place  or  reli::ion.  and" forbidding  the  teaching 
lu  said  schools  of  religious  atheistic  or  pauan  text ;  and  prohibiting  the  grant  of  any  of  the  school 
funds  or  school  ta.\es,  or  any  part  thereof,  either  by  legislattlres,  municipalities  or  others,  for 
the  beiietit  of  any  othi  r  subject,  of  any  natuie  or  kind  whatever. 
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Near  the;  oiul  he  reiterates  his  recoinmendations  on  tliose  points  in  the 
following  words  : 

As  this  will  be  thi;  last  annual  message  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  traiisiniitiuir  to  Cong^^.•8^' 
before  my  succesisor  is  chosen,  I  will  repeat  or  recapitulate  the  questioni-  which  I  (Uem  of  "vital 
importance  to  be  legislated  upon  and  settled  at  this  session ;  First,  that  the  States  shall  be  re- 
qnired  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  a  ijood  common-school  education  to  every  child  within  their 
limits;  Second,  no  tenets  shall  ever  be  tauirht  in  any  school  supported  in  wliolc  or  in  part  bv 
the  State,  Nation,  or  by  the  proceeds  of  any  tax  levied  upon  any  community;  make  education 
compulsory,  so  far  as  to  deprive  all  persons  who  cannot  read  and  write  from  becoming  voters 
after  the  year  1890,  disfranchising  none,  however,  on  the  ground  of  illiteracv  who  may  be  voters 
at  the  time  this  amendment  takes  effect. 

3.  Declare  the  Church  and  State  forever  separate  and  distinct,  but  each  free  within  its 
proper  sphere,  and  that  all  church  property  shall  bear  its  own  proportion  of  taxation. 

It  is  desirable  that  questions  of  education  should  be  mixed  up  with 
politics  as  little  as  may  be ;  but,  if  legislation  nmst  deal  with  them,  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  of  the  right  kind.  And,  as  there  are  certain 
things  respecting  schools  that  we  believe  the  American  people  have  made 
up  their  minds  upon,  perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  forestall  all  future  excite- 
ment respecting  them  is  to  embody  the  convictions  of  tlie  people  in  our  fun- 
damental law. 


It  is  a  signiticant  fact,  in  coimection  with  President  Grant's  recommen- 
dation, that  Mr.  Blaine,  who  is  perhaps  a  candidate  for  high  office,  has  seen 
fit  to  express  in  a  published  letter,  his  recommendation  that  a  provision  be 
placed  in  the  national  constitution  similar  to  the  one  in  the  state  constitu- 
tion of  Illinois, — forbidding  any  sectarian  division  of  the  public  school- 
funds,  forever.  It  would  seem  that  the  Republican  party  has  determined  to 
make  this  an  issue  in  the  next  general  election:  and  doubtless  its  leaders  ex- 
pect to  make  political  capital  out  of  it,  as  there  seems  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  may.  But,  we  hear  whisperings  from  some  prominent  democrats 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  propose  to  prevent  any  gain  to  the  Repub- 
licans from  this  source,  by  placing  themselves  on  similar  ground.  We  care 
not  what  party  gains  the  glory,  so  that  our  public-school  system  is  forever 
removed  beyond  the  interference  of  mischievous  meddlers  :  and  from  pres- 
ent appearances,  it  looks  as  though  the  movements  lately  made  by  their  ene- 
mies in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  would  return  to  plague  their  inventors -.  — it  is 
just  possible  that  somebody  has  fired  off  a  boomerang  that  may  come  back 
in  an  unpleasant  way.  At  any  rate,  we  are  confident  as  we  always  have 
been,  that  the  result  will  be  that  "School  will  keep."  And  we  reiterate 
what  we  have  said  in  these  pages  so  many  times  before,  that  we  believe  there 
is  nothing  outside  of  the  schools  themselves  that  their  friends  need  to  fear. 


By  referring  to  our  premium  list  it  will  be  seen  that  we  offer  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  for  fifteen  sxibscribcrs  and  twenty-two  and  a  half 
dollars,  or  Worcester's  for  twelve  subscribers  and  eighteen  dollars.  These 
are  liberal  terms.     Our  other  offers  are  equally  generous.      Examine   the 

list : 
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The  appeal  of  the  Centennial  committee  appears  in  this  number. 

The  generosity-  of  our  legislature  shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  edu- 
cational interests  are  held  by  that  body. 

The  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of 
the  state.  To  raise  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  will  require  considerable 
push  :  but  it  can  be  done.  Illinois  is  no  longer  a  western  state,  in  the  sense 
in  which  New  England  uses  the  term.  Her  schools  take  rank  with  any  in 
the  Union,  and  if  the  fact  is  not  apparent  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  it 
will  be  because  we  have  not  represented  them  fairly.  Take  hold,  friends, 
and  push ! 


Schoolmasters  are  actually  beginning  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  politics 
of  the  countr}-.  The  powers  that  be  (^or  that  would  be,)  have  somehow  or 
other  got  the  notion  that  schools  are  something  beside  "a  glittering  gener- 
ality'' to  refer  to  on  national  holidays.  Well,  gentlemen,  better  late  than 
never  I  We  will  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  an  election  coming,  and 
believe  in  disinterested  patriotism. 

The  schools  are  of  prime  consideration.  We  have  been  trying  to  teach 
our  politicians  that  fact  these  many  years.  If  they  conclude  that  the  edu- 
cational interests  are  so  strong  that  they  can  safely  be  ignored  no  longer, 
we  forgive  them  for  past  neglect,  and  hope  to  see  such  little  items  as 
National  Univer.sity,  no  division  of  school  fund  on  account  of  sects,  &c.,&c., 
promptly  attended  to. 

Dr.  Sewall's  article  on  "(reography,''  that  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Sciioolmasteh,  seems  to  have  occasioned  (juite  a  stir  in 
pedagogic  circles.  The  Doctor  doubtless  indulged  in  some  latitude  of 
expression,  but  it  is  evident  that  something  is  wrong  somewhere.  When 
jiupils  study  geography  for  four  or  five  years  and  find  themselves  unable  to 
tell  whether  the  Rhine  flows  into  the  Caspian  sea  or  the  Gulf  of  the  Suez, 
there  is  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  something  isn't  altogether  wholesome 
among  the  Danes. 

What  is  the  trouble  ?  Poor  teaching,  of  course.  Well,  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  teaching  f 

1.  Teachers  are  attempting  too  much  with  their  cla.sses.  The  mem- 
ory cannot  hold  the  vast  number  of  facts  that  most  books  give,  and  that 
most  teachers  ask  their  pujiils  to  learn. 

2.  The  facts  selected  to  be  learned  should  be,  as  nearly  as  jiossible, 
/.v  y  facts.  Thus  it  is  better  to  knf)W  the  direction  and  extent  of  a  water- 
shed than  the  location  of  a  dozen  towns.  Its  direction  determines  the 
general  course  of  tlie  rivers,  has  much  to  do  with  climate,  and,  consequently, 
with  productions  and  occupati*)ns. 
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3.  Hence,  the  study  should  not  be  a  pure  niemoriter.  Pupils  should 
form  the  habit  of  detecting  relationships  between  facts,  since  related  facts 
are  more  easily  held. 

4.  The  sketching  of  horizontal  forms  should  be  insisted  upon.  This 
exercise  gives  a  local  habitation  to  facts.  The  crayon  leaves  its  mark  and 
if  the  pupil  doesn't  knoic  the  shape  he  cannot  delineate  it  on  the  board. 

5.  Review  !  review  !  !  review  I  !  I 

So  geography  should  cultivate  the  memory,  inculcate  habits  of  general- 
ization, and  teach  pupils  that  definitenessis  the  characteristic  of  scholarship. 


The  Schoolmaster  has  little  to  say.  for  hfmse// just  now  ;  he  has 
sounded  his  own  praises  lately  quite  as  much  as  consists  with  his  native 
modesty  The  year  just  closed  has  been  the  most  prosperous  iu  his  career, 
and  the  outlook  is  stiil  brighter.  He  puts  forth  no  pledges  ;  he  only  asks 
that  you  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past.  He  thanks  his  many  friends,  his 
advertising  patrons,  his  canvassers,  his  contributors,  and  his  readers,  for 
kindnesses  already  shown  :  and  he  bespeaks  their  good  offices  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

With  this  number  we  begin  a  new  year,  and  the  Schoolmaster  a  new 
volume.  It  is  well,  as  we  pass  the  mile  stone,  to  stop  for  a  little,  and  look 
before  and  after.  But  we  propose  to  leave  our  readers  to  furnish  their  own 
New-year  thoughts,  chiefly.  Are  we  wiser  than  we  were  one  year  ago  ? 
Did  we  map  out  for  ourselves  some  definite  field  of  intellectual  work  ?  If 
so,  did  we  cultivate  that  field,  even  in  spite  of  difficulties,  till  it  bore  tangi- 
ble fruit  ?  Above  all  things  are  we  better  than  we  were  one  year  ago  ; — 
better  teachers: — better  men  and  women?  Have  we  formed  definite  plans 
for  the  new  year  1     Or  shall  we  drift  ? 

In  spite  of  some  discouragements,  the  general  outlook  is  hopeful.  The 
fact  that  politicians  expect  to  make  political  capital  by  coming  forward  as 
the  champions  of  Free  Schools,  shows  that  these  shrewd  observers  of  the 
national  thought  believe  that,  deep  in  the  American  heai't,  nothing  is  more 
sacredly  cherished  than  the  Free  School.  And  they  are  wise  in  this  belief. 
Let  teachers  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  their  influence  extends,  the  schools  are 
worthy  of  this  sacred  trust. 

A  township  trustee  who  has  just  ordered  the  Schoolmaster,  for  next 
year,  to  be  sent  to  the  directors  in  four-fifths  of  the  districts  in  his  township, 
says,  "Teachers  hereabouts  say  that  they  cannot  aff'ord  to  subscribe.  I  do 
not  like  to  accuse  them  of  Jibbing,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  they  ought 
to  talce,  pui/  for,  and  vtad,  some  good  educational   periodical."       So  it  will 
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soom  to  any  person  of  ordinary  capacity  :  and  tbis  we  know,  that  teachers 
who  cannot  afford  a  dollar  or  two  to  prepare  themselves  for  better  work  will 
find  probably  that  their  directors  cannot  afford  to  increase  their  wages  ;  and 
.  V  think  they  cannot  afford  to  employ  them  at  all.  Nor  would  it  be  strange 
if  the  directors  should  think  as  we  do  before  long.  Teachers  whom  we  have 
known  to  rise  in  their  profession,  have  always  been  those  who  would  afford 
to  improve  themselves. 


Is  not  this  number  of  the  Schoolmaster  a  little  better  than  any  that 
we  have  ever  given  you  before  ?  Dr.  Edwards's  article  will  be  worth 
njore  than  the  price  of  the  Schoolmaster  for  a  year  to  many  of  our  readers 
if  they  will  only  i^tud//  it.  Dr  Gregory,  too,  says  something  about 
"Brains"  that  is  admirably  fitted  to  go  with  the  Psychology.  We  prize 
very  highly  the  article  on  "Common  Schools" ;  it  is  a  genuine  thing,  and  it 
comes  from  a  class  of  teachers  that  we  desire  especially  to  benefit.  We  do 
not  mean  to  ignore  the  wants  of  Professors.  Superintendents  and  graded 
school  teachers ;  but  if  any  feel  that  a  large  part  of  our  matter  is  better 
suited  to  the  common-school  work,  we  are  glad  of  it.  That  is  just  as  we 
mean  to  have  it.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  teachers  in  common-schools  will 
send  us  more  communications.  We  cannot  speak  of  all  the  articles,  but  we 
are  sure  that  we  are  giving  our  readers  the  worth  of  their  money:  and  we 
have  the  best  of  evidence  that  our  labors  are  not  unappreciated. 


Morgan  County. — The  Teachers"  Association  of  Morgan  county  held  a  regular 
session  at  Jiicksonville,  December  4th,  in  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  in 
court  house. 

On  account  of  the  disagreeable  state  of  the  weather,  the  attendance  was  poor 
during  the  morning  session  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  we  were  glad  to  see  every  seat 
filled. 

Among  the  prominent  members  of  the  audience  were  several  young  ladies  of 
the  Illinois  Female  College,  of  this  city. 

llie  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  10  o'clock  by  the  President,   Mr. 
Higgins.  with  Miss  Emma  C.  Pierson  as  Secretaiy. 

We  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  during  the  forenoon  session,  but  we 
are  confident  that  the  work  went  on  witn  its  usual  zeal,  when  Mr.  Higgins  wa,s  in  the 
chair. 

After  opening  exercises.  Mr.  Mc  Adams  favored  the  audience  with  a  recitation 
entitled,  "Dariu.s  (ireen  and  his  Flying-Macliine.'" 

Mr.  Higgins  tlit-n  made  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  well- arranged  pro- 
grammes in  the  countiy  schools,  whicli  was  followed  by  discussion  of  same. 

The  subject  of  Arithmetical  Progression  wa,s  introduced  by  Mr.  Van  Winkle, 
followed  by  discussion  of  same. 

The  "Common  difficulties  in  district  schools."  came  next  under  consideration. 
Several  suggestions  were  made  by  which  these  obstacles  might  be  more  eflfectually 
removed. 
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A  paper  was  then  iviid  by  .T.  R.  Richardson  on  the  subject  of  ■"Comi^ulsory 
Education."  Supt.  Higyins  taking  tlie  neg-ative  side  of  this  question. 

Ha\ang  listened  to  an  essay  by  Miss  Hurst,  an  oration  by  Mr.  Davidson,  and 
the  critic's  report  by  Miss  Lou  Williamson,  the  meeting  was'adjourned  till  the  8th 
of  January  next.  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE   FOR   NOVEMBER  1875. 
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J.  L.  Pickard. 

6.37  *G.  W.  Mason. 

630  Henry  Raab. 

857  E.  A.  Gastnian. 
Aaron  Gove. 

681  J.  F.  Everett. 
Chas.  I.  Parker. 

401  Geo.  Colviu. 

408  John  T.  Long. 

225  L.  Kingsburry. 

227  A.  Harvey. 

473,  C  P.  Rogers. 

191!  M.  Waters. 

435tJ.  G.  Shedd. 

1.^.7,  L.T.  Regan. 

243,  T.  F.  Dove. 

200;  L.  M.  Hastings. 

187  W.  H.  Launing. 
I.  Wilkinson. 

C.  H.  Rew. 
R.  H.  Beggs. 
P.  R.  Walker. 
Harvev  A.  Smith. 

D.  H.  "Pingrey. 
M.  C.  Connelly. 

79  C.  W.  Moore. 
13)  D.  E.  Garver. 

188  A.  C.  Cotton. 
134  P.  T.  Nichols. 

86  C.  A.  Singletary. 
102  L.  S.  Kilborn. 

73  J.  W.  Payne. 
70  DanielJ.  Poor. 

117'Henrv  C.  Cox. 
105  U.  J.'Sherrill. 
54  A.  B.  Sirowger. 
119  B    B.  Lakin. 

74  Win.  E.  Lehr. 
...;B.  F.  Stocks. 

!'0  8.  B.  Wadsworth. 
89  J.  H.  Stickney. 
52  Win.  11.  Brown. 
67  J.  N.  Wilkinson. 


(^"NOTICE.— These  reports  must  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  insure  publication  . 
♦Principal  of  High  School. 

IVkiieside  County. — Editor  Sciioot.m.vster  :  We  had  a  profitable  time  at 
Tampico  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last.  Dedication  exercises  in  evening,  10th  inst.. 
Friday,  and  Institute  on  Saturday.  Tampico  village  now  rejoices  in  a  new  and 
tasty  building  and  a  coi'ps  of  live  teachers.  Mr.  A.  W.  Bastian.  Principal,  and 
Miss  Kate  Fuller,  assistant.  The  building  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  taste,  and 
the  citizens  feel  justly  proud  of  their  schools.  Four  teachers  were  made  happy  by 
passing  in  their  names  for  the  "SciiooT,:\r.\STER;"  most  of  those  present  having  at- 
tended the  Normtil  last  summer  were  then  made  subscribers.  0.  M.  Cuary. 
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li^inncbago  County. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  tlie  Rockford  Gazelle  contaiii- 
\\\^  the  hit':-  report  to  the  Supervisors,  of  Mi-s.  Carpenter,  the  County  Superintend- 
fiit.  \\\'  l.arii  from  it  that  there  were  7.7'21  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  a  trifle  more 
than  half  were  crirls:  there  were  29)-!  teiu-hers.  of  whom  S(;  were  mains:  total  wages 
paid  to  te:whers.  $:lS.()l(j.:'.l :  highest  monthly  wages  to  male  tea;C-her.  ^ll^l^W^a. 
lowest.  ^2:'>:  hiifhest  monthly  wages  to  female  teacher.  $-)ll.  lowest.  $18:.  average 
length  of  schools.  X^o  months.  We  cUi)  the  following  suggestive  sentences  from 
the  report: 

There  ha>  been  a  gradual  raitiing  of  the  grade  required  for  certiflcate».  By  requiring  teach- 
irs  to  attend  cxaniiuaiion  every  year,  instead  of  renewing  their  secoud-gradc  certittcates,  I 
have  found  that  in  almost  every  case  they  have  formed  the  haidl  of  study,  and  have  done  better 
work  the  (^econd  time.  *  *  *  *  I  have  vijiited  all  the  gchools  twice,  and  many  of  them  three 
or  four  timet-.  In  most  of  the  schools  I  have  seen  a  steady  growth  in  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  A 
irreat  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  schools  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  It  is  a  rare 
Thing  for  a  teaeher  to  remain  in  one  school  longer  than  one  year,  and  many  schools  have  a 
change  of  teachers  every  term.  *  *  *  *  Ihavefound.  wliile  visiting  siliools.  that  frequently 
much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  seeing  the  directors,  and  pointiui:  out  to  ilieni  the  particular 
needs  of  their  school.  I  have  asked  directors  to  visit  the  scliools  with  me.  which  they  liave  fre- 
quently done.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  young  teachers  the  fact  that  very  niucli  can 
l)e  done  by  self-culture.  If  they  will  realize  that  the  work  of  preparation  should  be  of  life- 
long duration,  we  can  expect  much  good  work  even  from  those  who  siiould  have  more  age  and 
advantau'cs  before  eniirinir  the  field. 

A  great  mistake  is  made  in  the  country-schools,  in  placing  more  value  on  arithmetic  than 
on  any  or  all  other  studies.  *  *  *  ♦  We  have  had  ten  teachers'  meetinirs  during  the  year, 
with  an  averau'e  attendance  of  thirty  teachers.  They  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  so  that  we  have  met  the  most  of  the  teachers  in  this  way.  At  these  meetings,  we  have 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  fact  that  their  duty  is  not  all  done  when  they  teach 
merely  the  things  that  parents  request  them  to  teach.  They  should  set  themselves  to  work  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  such  studies  as  they  think  tlie  pupils  should  take;  for.  in  the  most  of 
cases,  they  are  better  judges  than  the  jjarents.  If  the  teacher  is  desirous  of  accomplishing  this 
^id.  he  will  succeed.  *  *  *  *  We  have,  during  the  year,  organized  a  Directors'  Associa- 
tion .  which  is  to  meet  at  least  twice  a  year. 

The  male  pujiils  of  the  Second  (irammar  School  in  Ea.st  Rockford.  ga,ve  their 
master  a  sixteen  pound  turkey  for  Thanksgiving,  The  gift  was  accompanied  by  a 
witty  note  signecl  "The  Boy.s.*'"     We  like  that— both  the  act.  and  that  signature. 

Jackson  County. — We  have  made  arrangements  for  a  Teachers'  Institute  at  this 
pl.Ke  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  January,  and  expect  them  to  organize  a  monthly  Insti- 
tute. Our  Co.  Supt..  I>r.  Redd,  is  "alive  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  we  hope 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Carbondale  professors.  Thk  S(  iiooi.m.xstku  will  be 
remembered  at  the  Institute.  .Idskimi  H.vrkeh. 

Bureau  County  has  begun  holding  Local  Institut»-'s.  The  first  Avas  held  Dec. 
:  id  and  4th,  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  a  new  school  building  at  Olio. 
Tlie  programme  was  practical,  containing  such  topics  as  "how  to  use  primary 
charts. "     "How  to  teach  fractions,  itc." 

W<>  notice  Mr.  (t.  P.  Peddicord.  ala.st  year's  Normalite.  is  teaching  at  Walnut 
in  this  county,  and  learn  that  he  is  doing  good  work.  W. 

Mason  County. — Schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  Mason  county.  Our 
t+'achers  are  wide-awake  and  are  doing  splendid  work.  We  hold  Local  Institutes 
at  three  places  in  the  county.  Havana.  Mason  City  and  Forest  City,  which  gives  us 
a  meeting  almost  every  Saturday  in  the  month".  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
ScHoor.M.xsTEK.  and  would  advise  every  teacher  in  the  State  to  take  it. 

S.  M.  Badgeh.  Co.  Supt. 

Montxomery  County.— \  Teachers'  Institute  wa,"  held  at  Litchfield.  Nov.  27th. 
Messrs.  liewell.  .Miuson.  Zimmerman.  Dickson,  lieriy.  Supt.  Springer  and  others 
took  part.     A  good  time  is  reported. 

Remember  The  Schoolm.\stek,  friends! 

Kankakee  Coffnty. — Item  1. — Tlie  first  of  a  series  of  four  sectional  Institutes 
wai!  held  in  the  town  of  Essex,  commencing  Nov.  IGth,  and  continued  four  days. 
Twenty  or  more  teachers,  representing  three  towns,  were  present. 

Prof.  Jona.  Pijjer.  of  Chicago,  took  charge,  and  with  his  peculiar  adaptability 
for  the  work,  gave  the  teachers  good,  thorough  drills  in  teaching  the  fundamental 
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principles  of  the  branches  they  are  expected  to  teach  in  school.  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  were  occupied  by  Prof.  Piper  and  Rev.  J.  Higby,  of  Grundy  Co., 
in  practical  talks  upon  educational  matters. 

Item  2. — From  annual  report.  I  find  that  we  have  the  following: 

No.  of  persons  under  Slyrs.  of  age 12,609 

'■  '•        between  6  and  21 8,588 

No.  ei.rolled 6,478 

Total  No.  teachers 268 

Paid  teachers $42,69.3.12 

Special  tax 47,138.90 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Educational  Department  of  i\\Q  Aurora  Beacon. 

At  the  call  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  a  number  of  edncational  workers 
met  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  19th  ult..  to  determine  what  Illinois  ought  to  do  to  represent 
her  educational  progress  and  present  condition,  at  the  approaching  Centennial  Exposition. 
About  twenty-five  persons,  representing  the  different  school  interests  of  the  State,  were  present. 
The  Colleges,  Normal  Schools.  Graded  Schools,  County  Superiutendency,  Boards  of  Education 
and  Book  Publishers  were  each  well  represented. 

The  meeting  was  held  iu  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  by  whose  nomination  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter  was  made  President. 

After  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Etter  called  upon  different  persons  to  expres-^ 
their  views.  Several  hours  were  spent  in  an  informal  expression  of  views,  after  which  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  systemize  the  suggestions  made,  and  report  a  plan  of  procedure. 

A  committee  on  finance  was  appointea  to  suggest  a  method  of  raising  means  to  defray  the 
expense  that  will  be  involved. 

The  following  general  plan  was  agreed  upon,  which,  with  slight  modifications  and  addi- 
tions, is  the  one  prepared  by  Supt's  J.  L.  Pickard.  of  Chicago,  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  and  A. 
J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
last  session,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  like  national  purpose: 


(     I.  HISTORY. 
EDUCATION.^    II.  APPLIANCES. 
(  HI.  RESULTS. 
^^•^      \^    FiPmentirv    J  l"  ^hose  established  by  necessity. 
^-      M.  Jileraentarj.  -j  g.  Denominational. 
b  rC^      (2.  Secondarv— Denominational. 
IJ^^      (l-  Elementary.  3  1:^;!^-^ 
2  1  o  ,■      I  fl.  High  Schools. 

35  I '-S  "3      I  I  2.  Normal  Schools. 

' .     "5  °     -^  Secondary,    -j  3.  Colleges. 
'-*  I  ^o      I  '       I  .3.  Universities. 

Lifjco      [  14.  Professional  Schools. 

(•  11.  Ground  Elevations 

'    '^   ■•^'   gs.-/''    -     •'    — 
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Buildings.-/  2.  Inside  Plans. 

f  3.  Heating  and  ^'eutiIating. 
(1.  In  Fact. 
I  2.  Furniture.  ^2.  In  Model. 
I  (3.  In  Representation. 

1^3.  Apparatus. 

fl-Org-"-'--U:  course"  of  Studv. 
I    .      h-T-chers.}^:gS^- 

g>       3.  Text-Books. 

I        4.  Libraries,    fi:^^^,. 
'  6.  School  Journals. 

'%      \  11.  State. 

I  "        Institutions  and  Associations     >-2.  County. 
(^         I-  !  3.  Local. 

(  f  1.  Primary  School. 

I  I  2.  Grammar  School. 

1.  Programmes  -j  3.  Normal  School. 
I  I  4.  College. 

I  [.')    Universities. 

I  I  1.  Examiiieiion  Papers,  prepared  on  time. 

I  I  2.  Compositions,  ])repared  on  time  or  at  will. 

2.  Pupils'  Work,  -j  3.  S])ec-inu'iis  of  Penmanship. 

[^-  l>-v"'^-  U:  atrial. 
(  1.  Botanical. 
I  3.  Collections.  <  2.  Zoological. 
t  (  3.  Geological. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  scheme  is  embraced  in  three  grand  divii^ioiip.  It  waf  thoii'.  lit 
advisable,  because  of  the  great  amount  of  worli  to  be  accomplished,  to  separate  each  grand  i  i- 
vision  into  two  sections,  and  assign  each  to  a  committee  of  three. 

The  committees  ar*  as  follows: 

HISTORY    OP    I'UIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  of  Galesburg,  chairman. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  Jacksonville. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Locke,  Lebanon. 

HISTORY    OF    PCBLIC   SCHOOLS, 

Hon.  S.  M.  Etter.  Springfield,  chairnuui. 
Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Staudish,  Galesburg. 
Prof   Samuel  Willard,  Chicago. 

APPLIANCES.-  FIRST  GRODP. 

Br.  Robert  Allyn.  Southern  Normal,  chairman. 
Sup'i  E.  L.  Wells,  Ogle  county. 
Prof.  D.  B.  Parkinson.  Carbondale. 

APPLIANCES.  — SECOND  GROUP. 

W.  B.  Powell,  Aurora,  chairman. 
Hon.  Duane  Dotv,  Chicago. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  Normal. 

RESULTS.— FIRST  SECTION. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  chairman. 
Prof.  Delano.  Chicago  Normal. 
Prof.  D.  S.  Wentworth.  Englewood. 

RESULTS.— SECOND  DIVISION. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Raymond,  Bloomington,  chairman. 

Dr.  Thomas,  State  Ent(iniologist.  Carbondale. 

frof.  F<Tl)es,  Curatot  of  State  Musciiin  at  Normal. 

Till' dcpartuKMi/s  of  history  will  lir  miilerstood  readily  by  our  readers.  Some  brief  expla- 
nati(iii>  rij^pcciiiiL'  other  deijartiiKiils  may  not  be  amiss.  In  the  first  group  of  appliances,  it  is 
proposed  to  reprisent  the  early  condition,  the  several  stages  of  advancement,  and  the  present 
state,  by  small  models,  engravings,  or  photographs,  of  the  old  tinu'  l(}g  school-house  with  its 
greased-paper  windows,  the  old  time  slab  seats  upon  the  puncheon  Hoor  in  front  of  the  stick  and 
iiiiid  lirep.ace;  the  more  pretc-ntious  and  really  comfortable  frame  building  with  its  pine  desks, 
seats  and  stove;  and  the  modern  palatial  structure  with  its  complete  appointments  and  conve- 
nient arrangenti-nts.  Floor  plans  will  be  given.  The  appointments  will  include  the  various 
modes  of  ventilating,  lualiu'.'  and  seating,  with  specimens. 

Iiiilie  second  group  of  appliances  will  he  given  systems  of  grading,  and  courses  of  study; 
the  various  grades  of  teachers"  cerlitieates.  and  (itiestions  siiowiiiL'  w  hat  is  required  to  obtain 
one  of  them;  a  presentation  of  the  work  and  obiccts  of  special  traelurs:  ancient  and  modern 
text-books,  maps  and  charts  :  uunilterof  relerence  and  circulaling  libraries  with  their  catalogues; 
liles  of  school  journals;  programmes  of  local,  coniiiy  and  state  associations,  etc. 

In  the  first  division  of  results,  there  will  be  represented  programmes  of  the  daily  exercises 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools,  and  four  varieties  of  work  done  by 
the  pupils. 

The  first  is  to  be  a  written  examination, -answers  to  questions  in  the  varions  branches  of 
study  pursued,  propounded  by  the  city  or  county  superintendent. 

This  examination  is  to  be  made  at  a  time  and  in  the  manner  to  be  deti  rmitied  by  the  com- 
mittee having  this  division  in  charge. 

Tin-  second  variety  may  be  compositions  or  any  other  general  or  special  work  that  the  prin- 
eipal  of  ilie  school  may  desire  to  exhibit. 

The  third  variety  is  to  be  specimens  of  penmanship. 

The  lonrih  variety  is  to  be  specimens  of  drawing,  either  of  maps,  or  of  industrial,  ornamen- 
tal or  other  designs;   or  any  art  or  technical  work. 

It  is  desiiriied  to  have  all  specimens  of  pupils'  work  bound. 

No  better  exhibit  of  a  school,  except  the  school  itself,  can  possibly  be  given  than  that  con- 
templated by  this  division,  if  it  be  preceded  by  a  tabular  view  of  the  course  of  instruction  at- 
tempted. One  accustomed  to  study  such  representations  will  be  able  to  judge  very  closely  of 
the  nature  of  a  school  represented, especially  if  the  statistics  to  be  found  in  the  Department  of 
History  be  considered  in  connection  therewith. 

In  the  second  division  of  results  will  be  represented  what  has  been  accomplished  in  making 
collections. 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers,  imperfectly,  (he  plans  proposed  as  we  now  recall  them, 
aided  by  tolerably  full  records  of  the  proceedings  in  our  possession.  None  of  the  plans  are 
fully  matured,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  committees  will  be  thankful  for  any  suggestions  that 
may  be  offered.  Let  suggestions  be  sent  at  once  to  the  chairman  of  the  apjjropriate  committee. 
To  carry  out  all  of  these  plans  in  ainanner  creditable  to  the  iinporiant  interests  iliey  are  to  ex- 
hibit, and  to  the  dignity  of  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union,  will  riquire  much  lalor.  and  cost 
much  money.  The  Stale  Board  of  Centennial  Commissioin  rs  have  but  ten  thousand  dollars 
appropriated  by  the  State,  at  their  command,  and  it  was  resolved  not  to  ask  their  aid.  It  was 
beliived  that  ten  thousand  dollars  was  the  smallest  sum  with  which  the  work  could  be  effecti  d. 
and  that  the  surest  method  of  raising  this  sum  would  be  by  personal  appeal  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State.  The  details  of  the  plan  were  left  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Hon  S.  M.  Etter, 
Springfield,  Chairman;  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Champaign;  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  Normal. 
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ITEMS. 

The  Colorado  teachers  meet  at  Denver,  Dec.  28.  to  organize  a  State  Teachers' 
A.ssociation. 

The  Kindergarten  Messenger,  the  organ  and  advocate  of  kindergarten  training 
in  the  United  States,  unites  with  the  New  England  Joui-nal  of  Education.  Miss 
Eiizalieth  P.  Peabody.  the  former  editor,  will  edit  a  Kindergarten  Department  in 
the  I^'exii  England. 

Wni.  H.  ^mith  of  iMcLean  Co..  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Superintendent. 
Some  disintcipstt'd  friends  I  ?)  attempted  to  have  the  Board  of  Supei-\asors  declare 
the  election  illegal.  Init  failed  ingloriously. 

GOD   OR   GAWD. 

Webster  and  Worcester  agree  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  Diety — (xod.  Yet 
some  of  our  good  friends  say  it  is  irreverent  to  do  so.  Irreverent  to  call  God  by  his 
right  name  I  lirevei-ent  not  to  utter  the  name  of  Deity  as  a  lazy  school-boy  drawls 
out  a  word  he  has  but  half  learned !  We  must  be  pardoned  then  for  continuing  to 
indulge  in  such  in-everence.  Why.  to  call  our  earthly  father  "dad"  or  '"the  old 
man"  is  reverence  itself  compared  with  the  impiety  of  calling  our  Heavenly  Father, 
"Gawd..' — Thos.  H.  Clark  in  Aurora  Beacon. 


ILLINOIS   NORMAL. 


Tenn  closed  on  the  16th  of  December  with  the  usual  examinations.  We  think 
these  examinations,  in  all  departments,  never  indicated  a  more  successful  term's 
work.  The  number  of  visitors  was  not  large:  but  among  them  wei-e  several  old 
students.  A  veiy  large  proportion  of  those  who  haA^e  been  with  us  this  term  ex- 
press a  purpose  to  return  for  the  winter  term.  This  is  well;  one  term,  after  getting 
fairly  started  in  the  Normal  course,  is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  first  one; 
and  a  continuous  course  of  study  is  far  more  profitable  than  one  that  is  often  inter- 
rupted. Miss  Wakefield  received  a  beautiful  ring  from  section  G.  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  good  will,  and  of  her  faithful  service. 

The  Annual  Contest  took  place  according  to  the  published  programme.  We 
think  the  debate  has  never  been  surpassed  on  any  similar  occasion.  I'he  result  was 
that  the  Philadelphians  won  the  debate  and  the  paper,  and  the  Wrightonians  the 
music  and  oration.  According  to  the  laws  of  marlang  the  exercises,  this  ogives  the 
Philadelphians  four  points,  to  three  for  the  Wrightonians.  The  halls  of  the  socie- 
ties have  bfiMi  thoroughly_  repaired;  and  the  walls  of  the  Philadelphian  have  been 
beautifully  ficsroed  in  oil,  while  the  floor  of  the  Wrightonian  is  graced  by  a  new 
Brussels  carpet. 

The  Board  of  Education  held  their  semi-annual  meeting  on  the  l.")th;  all  tlie 
members  were  present  Imt  one.  After  some  remonsti'ance.  they  voted  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  l^resident  Enw.xuns.  They  also  iiassed  resolutions  very  coniphmen- 
tai-y  to  him.  They  elected  Prof.  Hkwktt  President /'t' A'w.  and  appointed  the 
first  "Wednesday  in  March  as  the  time  of  a  special  meeting  for  the  purjwse  of  mak- 
ing a  permanent  appointment.  The  committee  on  salaries  wtTe  instnicted  to  pre- 
sent at  that  meeting  a  revision  of  the  salaries  of  all  pereons  in  the  employ  of  the 
Board. 

After  the  close  of  school  on  Thursday,  the  retiring  President,  in  a  few  touching 
words,  took  leave  of  the  school.  Following  his  address  came  a  short,  well-worded 
and  earnest  speech  from  Mr.  L.  B.  Wood,  presenting  Dr.  Edwards  with  an  ele- 
gant gold-headed  cane,  as  a  parting  gift  from  the  students.  With  niu6li  emotion, 
the  President  briefly  replied.  As  he  took  his  seat,  several  of  the  Professoi-s  brought 
in  Lange's  Commentary  in  eighteen  thick  volumes,  and  Miss  Case  iiresented  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Faculty,  accompanying  the  presentation  with  a  modest  address 
full  of  beauty  and  feeling!    The  President  undertook  to  reply,  but  found  his  voice 
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beyond  his  control,  and  sat  down,  llie  whole  scene  was  an  expression  of  the  deep- 
est feeliny.  After  short  speeches  from  Hon.  .Ikssk  Fem..  Supt.  I'Itthk.  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Pai.mkh.  ]\rr.  Ciiaki.ks  L.  Howakd  read  the  followinj,' resolutions: 

WnEisEAH,  It  lias  transpired  that  Dr.  Edwards  has  severed  his  coiniectioi.  with  us  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Normal  Univer^iiy,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  his  departure  we  recosrnize  an  inexpressible  loss,  and  that  our  love,  re- 
spect and  good  wishes  )io  with  him  to  his  new  lield  of  labors;  and, 

liesolverl,  Tliat  we  recognize  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  selection  of  Prof. 
Hewett,  as  temporary  successor,  a  ttttiug  choice,  and  that  we  pledge  to  him  our  hearty  support. 

These  were  luianimonsly  adopted  by  the  students  all  rising.  A  song  was  then 
sung,  and  the  tenn  was  ended. 

President  EnwAuns  will  begin  his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Princeton,  on  the  1st  of  January.  His  family  will  remain  in  Normal  for 
the  pi'esent.    The  church  is  one  to  which  Owkx  Lovpmoy  i)re<xched  so  long. 

MATUI.MONIAL   ClIAI'TEK.    ( CONTIXIKO). 

Miss  Maky  a.  Pkxnki-i-  and  Mr.  At.beut  L.  Bakueu.  of  Chicago,  were  mar- 
ried at  Normal  on  the  evening  of  Decemljer  22d. 

Miss  Jennie  Coomdge  and  John  Baki.ow,  of  Coles  County,  formerly  a  Model 
student,  were  mamed.  the  same  evening. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Stocks  and  Miss  M.  Auce  Pakgeon  were  married  December  2:^.d. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


llie  closing  examinations  of  the  first  term  took  place  on  Thiu-sday  and  Friday, 
the  '.>th  and  IDth  of  DecemVjei'.  The  wTitten  examination  and  oral  each  occupied 
a  day.  The  papers  show  steady  improvement,  and  the  interest  felt  Ijy  friends  of  the 
Institution  was  shown  by  a  large  attcndanci'  upon  the  oral  field  day. 

A  course  of  jiiiblic  lectures  will  be  <^iveii  in  .Assembly  Hall  of  the  Normal,  by 
distinguished  jilatform  oratoi-s.  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Zetetic  Society.  The  fii-st 
of  the  course,  which  is  to  include  at  least  four  lectures,  will  be  delivered  by  the  cele- 
brated Arctic  exjilorer.  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  20th.  Much 
credit  is  due  the  committee  api)6inted  by  the  society,  consisting  of  Mr.  (ieo.  W. 
Graham.  Miss  Mary  Wright,  and  ^Messrs.  Ho))erts.  Tliom])son,  Kane  ami  Caldwell, 
for  their  energ\'  in  disposing  of  the  number  of  season  tickets  necessary  to  make  the 
project  a  success.  We  ai"e  glad  that  their  unseltish  efforts  have  met  with  so  gener- 
ous a  response  from  students  and  citizens.  In  the  bright  lexicon  of  this  society, 
"there  is  no  such  word  as,  fail.'' 

The  new  society  has  been  christened  "The  Locratic."  ami  is  already  in  the  full 
tide  of  success.  Though  less  than  two  months  old.  it  has  offered  to  break  a  lance 
with  its  more  pretentious  rival.  The  offer  has  lieen  accejited.  and  the  rules  to  gov- 
ern the  contest  published.  The  public  have  been  invited  to  witne.ss  the  cUalectic 
fray.  Messrs.  Kane  and  Tliompson  are  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  Zetetic.  while 
Messrs.  Ridenhouer  and  Robinson  are  the  chosen  champions  of  the  Locnitic. 
"Expectation  is  on  tiptoe."  and  the  occasion  promises  to  be  unusually  interesting. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young  gentlemen  will  not  "darken  counsel  by  words  witli- 
out  knowledge."  and  "fill  their  bellies  with  the  east  wind."  but  will  favor  us  \Wth 
well  digested  arguments  expressed  in  a  direct  and  luaidy  way. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  this  place,  have  furnished  comfoi-tably  a  room  in  Chap- 
man's new  block,  and  regnlar  meetings  are  held  weekly.  The  latest  ]>eriodicals  are 
to  Vje  foimd  on  their  table. 

The  death  roll  of  our  Nonnal  numbers  two  names.  Mi.ss  Matilda  Blair,  an 
earnest  young  woman,  who.  during  her  attendance  here,  discovereil  many  traits  of 
characte^-hich  endeared  her  to  her  classmates,  and  won  the  respect  of  her  instruct- 
ors, died  verv  sudileiilv  at  her  home  in  ilandolph  Co..  during  the  sunnuer  vacation. 
To  her  name  has  lately  been  added  that  of  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Harlwell  of  Marion. 
His  fellows  sneak  of  him  "As  a  j'oung  man  of  the  gentlest  disposition,  and  cjf  the 
finest  and  noblest  principles." 
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Prof.  Foster  has  lately  received  from  Philadelphia  a  barometer  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern,  and  now  believes  that  he  can  donV)le  discount  "Old  Probs"  himself 
m  proLrnostication  of  the  weather.  Dr.  Thomas.  State  Entomologist,  has  been 
forced  to  vacate,  temporarily,  his  room  in  the  Mansard  stoiy  of  our  building,  on 
account  of  the  cold.  'J'he  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.s.  Nash,  teacher  of 
penmanship  and  drawing,  are  earnestly  at  work,  that  specimens  of  their  handi- 
work may  be  consideretl  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Centennial  Exposition. 


OFFICIAL. 


CKNTENNIAI-  EXl'OSITION. — lODrC'ATIOXAl.  KKl'HKSKXTATro.N   OK  Il.MNOIS. 

To  the  County  Superintendents,   Teachers,  and  other  friends  of  Education  : 

At  a  meeting  of  representative  educators  of  Illinois,  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
on  the  19th  day  of  November,  the  following  report  of  a  committee  appointed  at 
said  meeting,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"Your  Committee  on  Finance  respectfully  report  that  properly  to  represent  the 
educational  progress  and  condition  of  our  State  in  the  Centennial  Exposition.  $10,- 
000  should  be  raised,  that  nothing  should  Ije  askeil  from  the  State  Board  of  Cen- 
tennial Commissioners,  and  that  an  appeal  Ije  made  through  the  county  superin- 
tendents to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  raise  that  amount.  That  the  details  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  shall  be  done  be  referred  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  with  an  association  of  two  gentlemi^n  to  be  appointed  by  himself. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  report,  the  undersigned  were  apjiointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  circular  letter,  to  be  addressed  to  the  frit-nds  of  education 
throughout  the  State,  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
Illinois  contribution  to  the  exposition,  and  indicating  ways  for  raising  the  amount 
of  money  named  in  the  report. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  State  should  be  prop- 
erly represented  "in  the  exposition  in  every  department,  and  especially  in  that  of 
education. 

Illinois  is  now  in  point  of  population  the  fourth  state  in  the  Union,  and  soon 
will  be  the  third.  In  wealth,  intelligence  and  political  influence  her  standing  is  at 
least  equally  high. 

Her  appearance  at  Philadelphia  ought  to  accord  with  her  real  position  among 
her  sisters.  Her  citizens,  sui-ely,  ought  not  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  a  meager  and 
unworthy  representation  upon  the  hundredth  anniversaiy  of  the  national  life.  And 
where  shall  Illinois  be  most  jealous  of  licr  fiiiiu'  if  not  in  the  representation  of  her 
educational  progress  and  labors?  ^\'ll^  aiiinii>.-  her  citizens  shall  be  eager  to  do  her 
justice  if  not  the  teachers  and  friends  ( if  sd  k  » ils  ? 

In  this  enterprise  tin-  lt>L;islatr.v' liii-^  not  rendered  us  a  particle  of  aid.  The 
pitta,nce  aiMTitpriiii'Ml  lov  the  (■(Miteiiin,il  at  the  last  session  will  be  all  needed  in 
other  channels.  The  friends  of  ediication  must  do  all.  must  contribute  eveiy  cent 
of  the  necessary  funds,  or  they  will  not  be  contnbuted.  and  without  these  funds,  t© 
the  amount  named  at  least,  in  the  report  above  given,  ten  thousand  dollars,  the 
schools,  colleges  and  indeed  all  our  educational  institutions  and  enterprises  will 
Ije  unrepresented  at  Philadelphia  ;  Illinois  will,  in  tliis  case,  count  for  no  more 
than  an  efjual  area  in  the  great  American  desei-t. 

now  SUAI.I.  THIS    MONEY  UK  KAISED? 

1.  Every  county  superintendent  is  earnestly  solicited  to  make  a  vigorous 
appeal  to  the' teachers  and  people  of  his  county,  and  to  secure  from  them  an  amount 
of  money  that  shall  be  creditable  alike  to  tlieir  liberality  and  patriotism.  Let 
eveiy  teacher  l>e  urged  to  contribute  of  his  own  means  and  to  collect  from  his  pupils 
such  sums  as  they  are  able  to  give.  Meetings  may  be  called  in  the  different  towns 
and  school  districts,  and  a  public  interest  thus  be  awakened. 
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2.  Even-  teacher  is  inviteil  to  make  this  a  pei-soiial  matter.  r>o  not  wait  too 
long:  for  the  county  superintendent,  but  in  some  way  set  the  enteiprise  in  motion  at 
once.  If  eveiy  person  now  actually  en^Mo-ed  in  teachiufr  within  the  state  were  to 
contribute  one  dollar,  the  amount  would  lie  fully  made  un. 

Let  the  pupils  in  all  schools  be  urji-ed  to  contribute  liberally. 

:l  Money  can  be  raised  in  larire  amounts  by  means  of  school  exhibitions  in 
each  school  district  by  charsjiiijr  a  small  admission  fee. 

4.  A  re\ival  of  the  s})ellin{r  fever  mij^ht  be  successfully  attempted  in  many 
portions  of  the  State.  Spelling  contest.s  between  schools  of  different  districts  are 
suggested. 

Many  other  expedients*,  some  of  them  doubtless  better  than  those  herein  sug- 
gested. %vill  occur  to  such  as  are  willing  to  enter  heartily  upon  this  work. 

All  moneys  collected  may  bi'  remitted  directly  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instniction.  at  Springtield.  or  indirectly  through  the  county  superintendent, 
liy  post  office  order,  draft  or  express. 

Circulars  giving  full  information  concerning  the  educational  part  of  the  expo- 
sition for  th"  Stati-  of  Illinois,  will  soon  lie  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

HicHAKD  Edwakds.  Pres.  Normal  University.  Normal,  t 

,\.  M.  (JitKfJOKV.  Pres.  111.  Ind.  Univei-sity.  Champaign.  -Committee. 

S.  M.  Ettki:.  Supt.  of  Puljlic  Instruction.  Springfield.  ) 

Dkp.\ktmknt  of  Pi'huc  Ixstktttion.      / 
Springfield.  Iij,..  December  i:3th.  l><7o.  f 

In  consideration  of  the  great  importance  of  this  entei-prise  I  feel  impelled,  in 
addition  to  what  the  committee  has  already  said,  personally  to  urge  all  the  county 
superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  state  to  begin  the  work  at  once,  so  that  the 
necessaiy  means  nuiy  be  foi-fhcoming  in  time. 

The  exposition  will  open  in  the  near  future.  Whatever  is  done,  must  be  done 
quickly  and  ])roniiitly.  Let  there  be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  superintendents  or 
teacht'i-s.  In  this  entenirise  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  lauiliil)le  s)>irit  of  emula- 
tion that  (.-an  occur  Ijut  once  in  a  century.  What  superintendent,  what  teacher, 
what  school,  what  town  or  county  will  show  the  bi>st  results  in  the  shortest  time? 
With  the  iimount  mentioned  in  the  resolution,  the  school  interests  of  the  State  can 
be  creditably  rc])res!'iited:  without  it.  any  attempt  must  result  in  failure  and  dis- 
grace before  all  civilized  nations.  The  committees  on  the  different  topics  assigned 
are  now  at  work  ui)on  the  details  for  the  representation. 

Ample  s]iace  is  secured  in  the  exposition  buildings,  all  the  neces.sarv  prepara- 
tory plans  are  being  earned  forwai'd  ;  but  their  success  or  failure  depends  entirely 
ui)on  your  resj)onse  to  this  appeal. 

The  iimount  asked  is  so  small  that  divided  amongst  the  miUions  of  the  State, 
till'  individual  will  not  feel  it:  but  eveiT  man.  woman  ami  child  would  deeply  feel 
the  shame  and  disgi-ace  to  the  commonwealth,  if  what  is  done  in  this  department  at 
Philadelpliia  next  year  is  not  well  and  thoroughly  done.  The  plan  proposed  makes 
this  pre-eminently  the  work  of  the  teachers.  Having,  without  help  from  any 
source,  made  a  creditalile  exhibition,  all  the  honor  will  belong  to  them  alone. 

It  is  hoped  much  may  be  done  before  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Rock  Island,  on  the  'JTth  inst.  In  any  event  let  all  who  are  in  attendance 
ujion  that  meeting  lie  prejiared  fully  to  discuss  the  plans  already  proposed,  or  to 
suggest  such  as  will  most  ettectually  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

S.  M.  Ettek.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Rev.  H()H.\Ti<)  13.  H.vcKETT.  D.  D..  Professor  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Semin- 
ar>'.  and  a  well-known  author,  died  suddenlv  at  his  home,  early  in  November.  He 
had  beeii  tutor  in  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  in  Brown  Univei-sity.  and  in 
Newton  Tlieological  Seminar^'.     His  age  wa.s  about  sixty-seven. 
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TERSONAL. 

The  many  friends  ot  Mr.  James  Blodgett,  Principal  of  the  West  Side  Schools 
in  Rockford.  will  be  pained  to  know  that  his  eldest  child.  Anna  E..  died  on  the  4th 
of  November.  She  was  in  her  foui-teenth  year,  and  died  of  rheumatic  heart  disease. 
after  a  painful  illness  of  nearly  five  months.  We  know  we  speak  for  many  others 
as  well  as  ourselves,  when  we  tender  to  the  afflicted  parents  our  sincerest  sympath- 
ies. 

Rev.  TsR.^Ei.  Wii-KiNsox;  formerly  Principal  of  schools  in  Jacksonville  and  in 
Lincoln,  is  now  teaching  at  Clinton,  Illinois;  and  we  hear  good  i-eports  from  his 
work. 


Model  Arithmetic  ;  a  complete,  thorough  and  practical  course,  including  oral  and  writ- 
ten-work  :  by  Alfred  Kirk  and  Henry  H.  Bei.field.  Chicago:  Georoe 
Sherwood  and  Co.MPANy.    859  pp.:  price,  $1.00. 

The  appearance  of  this  little  book  is  extremely  creditable;  the  paper  is  thin, 
but  very  smooth  and  firm ;  the  print,  clear  and  almost  perfectly  accurate:  and  the 
binding,  tasteful  and  strong.  We  call  the  book  a  little  one:  but  it  treats  of  all  the 
topics  usually  found  in  such  books,  and  we  think  some  might  be  omitted  without 
loss.  Besides,  there  is  an  unusually  large  number  of  examples,  and  they  are  excel- 
lent in  character.     Among  the  things  wc  notice  to  commend,  are : 

1.  The  judicious  combining  of  oral  ^vith  written  work. 

2.  The  large  number  of  well-chosen  and  well-arranged  examples. 

8.     The  clear  explanations  of  business  papers  and  business  transactions. 

4.  The  full  and  correct  statemeiit  oi principles  in  the  fundamental  iiiles. 

5.  And  thi'  gi'nerally  excellent  character  of  the  analyses  and  explanations. 
We  are  glad  to  tind  here  an  explanation  of  the  Metric  System  of  measures  and 

weights,  and  of  the  Land  Surveys  of  the  Western  States.  The  definitions  are 
usually  brief  and  accurate,  but  we  ol^ject  to  tlie  definition  of  Compound  Den-ominate 
Numbers,  and  we  think  the  definition  of  Ratio  can  be  improved.  We  are  sorry  the 
authors  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  principles  of  the  fundamental  iides,  occasionally. 
We  coiinnciiil  tlu'  explanation  of  Subtraction,  on  p.  28;  of  Division,  on  pp.  84, 
85;  and  tlic  maimiT  of  introducing  I'ercentage. 

We  ol.jiM  t  rarnestly  to  the  use  of  •■ten-fold."  "thousand-fold."  etc..  in  the  ele- 
mentary lessons;  also,  to  such  statements  as  "multiply  figures."  "the  sum  of  the 
digits."  etc.  Why  confound  things  with  their  symliols?  Cur  authors  have  dis- 
carded a  good  deal  of  the  nonsense  that  has  disfigunvl  our  Arithmetics  so  long; 
why  did  they  not  omit  the  second,  senseless  iiH'tliod  of  finding  Least  Common 
Multiple?  We  think  the  explanations  for  the  Mnliiiilii  ation  and  division  of  Deci- 
mals may  be  much  improved;  and  we  very  much  (piestion  the  utihty  of  "Cause  and 
Effect."  "'Inverse  Proportion."  and  the  distraction  of  "cases"  in  Percentage. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  book  as  excellent, — a  credit  to  the  authors  and 
publishers :  and  an  indication  that  the  West  need  not  always  be  dependent  on  the 
East  for  its  text-books. 

IVhat  Young  People  should  hrnnv.      The  Reproductive  function  in  Man  and  the  Lower 
Animals.     By  BiRT  C.  WiLDER.     Boston:     Estes  \' Latriat. 
The  distinguished  author  has  put  into  a  book  of  two  hundred  pages  what  is 

usually  found  only  in  the  hirge  volumes  ujion  the  shelves  of  the  physician's  libraiy. 

He  treats  the  subject  in  the  most  candid  and  thorough  manner. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  pages  will  teach  the  young  what  Ihey  may  otherwise 

learn  in  the  son-owful  school  of  experience.      Far  better  that  they  should  study  the 

inflexible  laws  of  nature  from  the  pages  of  this  little  book  than  from  the  disordered 

functions  of  their  physical  natures. 
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Felter's  Nt-iv  Intermediate  Arithmelk.     New  York:  S(Kll5Ni;i{.    Akmstkoxo   \'    Co. 

pp.  2-J8:  price.  80  ds. 

This  book  treats  of  the  ' •Ground  Hule-s."  Decimals.  Fractions  and  Denominate 
Numbers.  It  has  many  thint^s  in  its  favor;  the  paper,  print,  binding  and  cost 
leave  little  to  b^  d^sirt^d  in  tliese  ivspects.  There  is  a  threat  abundance  of  work  tor 
the  juipil.  which  judiciously  coiibines  both  the  oral  and  written  fonns.  The  illus- 
trations are  botli  Ijcautiful  and  instructive.  We  also  commend  the  introduction  of 
copious  Review  Questions,  all  through  the  book. 

We  object  to  the  use  of  ■"ten-fold."  "one  hundred-fold."  etc..  in  Notation. 
The  expression.  "For  Convenience."  so  frequently  occuring  has  no  meaning  what- 
ever. There  is  constant  confusion  of  figures  and  numbers.  The  explanation  of 
Subtraction  is  not  the  best.  The  correct  principles  enunciated  on  p.  B(t.  are  ^^olated 
over  and  over  again,  as  on  p.  '206.  etc.  The  usual,  stupid  method  of  finding  Least 
Common  Multiple  appears  on  p.  117.  We  think  it  better  not  to  expl-ain  Decimal 
Fractions  by  reference  to  Common  Fi-actions:  and  we  woulil  have  pupils  constantly 
trained  to  read  and  use  a  "mixed  decimal"  as  a  simple  number.  The  book  con- 
tains very  few  answers;  this  feature,  we  commend  very  highly. 
Graded  Examples ;  including  Key  to  the  Same  :  by  Hexkv   H.    Bki.kikld.  Chicago: 

tiKOlKiK  SlIEHWOOO  tV  Co. 

This  little  book,  of  ;')2  pp. ;  price.  ;  contains  in  a  very  compact  and  in- 

genious form,  more  than  -"lOOO  examples  in  the  elements  of  Arithmetic.     Any  teacht  r 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  it.  with  excellent  results. 
Zeirs  Popular  Encyclopedia  and  Universal  Dictionary.     Edited  by  L.   Cof.ANCiK.  LL. 

D.     Philadelphia:  Bakek.  D.wis  <X:  Co. 

ITiis  fine  work  is  now  being  re-issued  in  monthly  parts,  having  been  thoroughly 
re\-ised.  Some  two  hundred  pages  have  been  added,  and  the  wh.ole  will  be  com- 
plete in  sixty-four  parts  at  fifty  cents  each. 

Numbi-rs  one  and  four  inclusive  are  before  us.  and  there  is  little  da,nger  of  com- 
mending them  too  highly.  The  amount  of  information  they  contain  is  wondertul. 
The  cuts  are  very  numerous  and  are  excellently  executed.  The  type  is  small  but 
clear,  and  the  pages  jiresent  a  fine  appearance.  Fine  colored  maps  have  been  added, 
which  materially  add  to  its  value  as  a  reference  book  in  geography.  The  portraits 
of  distinguished  men  are  numerous  and  good. 

.\t  a  small  outlay  teachers  can  stijiply  themselves  \n\\\  this  vast  storehouse  of 
information.  School  liiiraries.  that  lannot  hope  to  secure  the  larger  encyclopedias, 
will  find  here  about  all  they  need  in  this  line  of  reference  books. 

The  general  agent  is  .).  W.  Marsh.  61o  North  Fifth  St..  St.  Louis. 
The  School  Pfymn  and  June  Book.     By  J.  D  Bauley.  A.  J/..   .-/     S    Barnes   &'    Co., 

Chicago  and  Neiu    York,  1876. 

We  are  verj-  much  jileased  with  this  little  book.  It  is  just  what  we  have  been 
looking  for  for  some  time.  The  h.nnns  are  the  very  best,  and  are  chiefly  non-sec- 
tarian. The  music  is  largely  old  tunes — for  which"  we  feel  like  thanking  the  author 
— that  find  a  place  in  every  first-class  book  of  devotional  songs.  We  have  been 
a-sked  many  times  for  information  respecting  a  suit;ible  work  for  .school  devotions 
and  we  uidiesitatingly  pronounci;  this  the  best  that  we  have  seen.  Price  ■')0  cents. 
Astronomy,  by  J.  NoRMAN  LocKVER,  New  York  :    D.  Appleton  &  Co.      120  small  pp., 

illustrated  ;   limp  covers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

This  is  one  of  Appleton's  series  oi  Science  Primers,  and  is  of  course  written  in  very 
simple  style.  We  are  sure  it  may  be  very  helpful  to  such  teachers  as  have  no  time  or 
opportunity  for  a  larger  and  fuller  work  on  the  subject.  The  shape,  circles,  movements, 
and  seasons  of  the  earth  are  explained ;  this  is  followed  by  an  outline  of  the  solar  system, 
together  with  some  facts  about  the  stars.  The  author  is  an  acknowledged  authority  re- 
specting the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  We  note  a  few  points  with  disapproval.  Are 
March  22<l,  and  Sept  22d,  the  times  of  the  Equinoxes?  pp.  28  and  29.  Are  circles 
divided  into  degrees?  p.  51.  Is  the  density  of  the  earth  5  j/^  Umts  greater  than  that  of 
water?  p.  55.  Do  the  interior  planets  present  the  j^wf  <'//a«;i,'^<'^  as  the  moon?  p.  58. 
How  can  a /(??«/ have  an  inclination  io  &  plane!  p.  70  Do  circles  belt  the  earth?  p. 
III.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  we  highly  recommend  the  book  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  designed. 
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EHASKU    ■•CATECIII8.M. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  perfect  Eraser/  Have  you  tried  the  "•  Magic  V"  Tlie  "Im- 
proved Magic?"  The  ■"Trianguhir?"  Tlie  " "Reversible V"  llie  ""Common-School?" 
The  ""Higgins?"  The '"Common  Wool?"  Have  j'ou  found  any  of  them  .<;atisfac- 
toi-y?  Don't  the  handles  of  the  ""Ad.justable"  and'  ""Reversible"  get  loose?  Don't 
the  carpet  gather  dust  when  new.  and  wear  smooth  when  old?  Is  not  the  wool  in- 
tolerably dusty?  Have  you  become  entirely  disgusted?  Are  j'ou  willing  to  ti-j' 
another?  Something  new ?  cleanly ?  cheap?  durable?  Did  yon  ever  see  an  Erasf^r 
with  a  surface  near  %  inch  in  thickness,  made  of  hair  and  wool  in  such  proportion 
that  it  Avill  neither  wear  smooth  or  get  dusty?  An  Eraser  lighter  than  any  other? 
cheaper  than  any  other?  cleaner  than  any  other?  In  short,  did  you  ever  see  the 
JAPANESE  ERASER  ?  If  not.  don't  you  want  to?  Don't  you  want  to  tn-  one? 
If  vou  do.  won't  vou  send  us  2")  cents  for  a  sample?     Price.  $"2.")0  per  doz. 

Respectfully.  HADLEY  BROTHERS  k  KANE. 

School  Furnishers.  68  &  6o  Washington  St..  Chicago. 


Littell's  Living  Age  for  1876.  In  no  other  way  can  so  much  of  the  best 
work  of  the  best  minds  of  the  time  be  obtained  so  cheaply  or  conveniently,  as 
through  this  standard  eclectic  weeklv. 


In  1876  it  enters  upon  its  tliirty-third  year.  haA^ing  met  with  continued  and  in- 
creasing success,  and  being  now.  suice  its  absorption  of  •■  Every  Saturday."  practi- 
cally without  a  rival  in  its  field.  With  its  weekly  issue,  and  its  three  and  a  quarter 
thousan.i  large  pages  of  reading  matter  a  year,  it  is  enabled  to  present  -with  a  fresh- 
ness and  satisfactory  completeness,  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  able.st 
essays  and  reviews,  the  choicest  serial  and  short  stories,  the  most  interesting  sketches 
of  travel  and  discovery,  the  best  poetiy.  and  the  most  valuable  biographical,  his- 
torical, scientific  and  political  iufonnation  from  the  entu-e  body  of  foreigrn  peiiodi- 
cal  literature.  It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  over-estimate  its  importance  to 
American  readers  as  the  only  thorough  compilation  of  an  indispensable  cun-ent  lit- 
erature.— indispensable,  because  it  embi-aces  the  productions  of  the  foremost  living 
writers  in  science.  fictit)n,  history,  biography,  theology,  philosophy,  politics,  criti- 
cism and  art. 

Such  distinguished  authors  as  Hon.  W.  E.  (Iladstone.  Prof.  Max.  MuUer.  Prof. 
Huxley.  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Prof.  Tyndall.  R.  A.  Proctor.  The  Duke  of  Argyle. 
Edward  A.  Fi-eeman,  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  .las.  Anthony  Fronde.  Mrs.  Muloch. 
Mrs.  <  )lipliant.  Miss  Thackeray.  Jean  Ingelow.  (4eo.  MacDonald.  Thomas  Hardy. 
Wm.  Bliirk.  Anthony  Trollope.  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Mrs.  Parr.  Julia  Kavanagh.  Mrs. 
Macquoid.  Matthew  Arnold.  Henry  Kingsley.  Thomas  ( 'arlyle.  F.  W.  Newman.  W. 
W.  Stoi-y.  Robert  Buchanan.  Tennyson.  FSrowning.  etc..  etc..  lire  represented  in  its 
pages:  and  during  the  coming  year,  besides  the  best  fiction  by  the  leading  foreign 
novelists,  it  will  give  the  usual  amount,  unapproached  by  any  other  periodical,  of 
the  most  important  literarj'  and  scientific  matter  of  the  day.  from  the  pens  of  the 
above  named  and  many  other  ablest  living  contributors  to  current  literature. 

The  Living  Age  has  always  stood  ""at  the  head  ot  its  class."  not  only  as  t;he 
best,  but  all  things  considered,  the  cheapest  of  the  eclectics;  and  in  the  multiplicity 
of  quarterlies,  monthlies  and  weeklies,  it  has  become  almost  a  necessity  to  every 
person  or  family  of  intelligence  and  taste:  for  it  alone,  furnishes  such  a  compen- 
dium of  whatever  is  of  imuKMliate  interest  or  permanent  value  in  the  literary  world 
as  to  render  it  an  invaluable  economizer  of  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  subscriiition  price  I  $S  a  year. )  is  cheap  for  the  amount  of  reading  fur- 
nished: or  those  desiring  tlie  cream  of  both  home  and  foreign  literature,  the  pub- 
lishers make  a  still  cheiii)er  otl'er.  viz:  to  send  [  postage  prepaid  on  both  periodicals) 
The  Living  Age  and  either  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies,  a  year 
for  $10.50.  With  'The  Living  Age  and  one  or  other  of  our  leading  American  month- 
lies, a  subs(ril)er  will,  at  remarkably  small  cost,  be  in  possession  of  the  best  which 
the  cunvnt  literature  of  the  world  afi'ords. 

Till'  volume  l)egins  Jaji.  1st.  and  to  new  subscribers,  remitting  now.  the  pub- 
lishers (Littell  iV  (lay,  Boston,)  ott'er  to  send  the  intei-vening  numbers ^r^/w. 
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ADVICE  TO  BEGINNERS.— V. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  daily  programme  should  be  for  the  moral 
culture  and  refinement  of  the  pupils  :  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  of  a  trivial  and 
irreverent  nature. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  "Bible  question,"  but, 
.^ince  the  book  is  found  in  most  of  our  country  schools,  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  use  of  it. 

When  there  are  several  good  readers  among  the  pupils  in  a  school,  it  is 
well  for  the  teacher  and  such  pupils  to  read  alternate  ver.ses  of  selected  pass- 
ages of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  always  best  to  read  continuous  chapters 
f<jr  the  term,  nor  is  it  generally  well  for  the  pupils  singly  to  read  consecu- 
tive ver.ses.  When,  as  is  often  the  ca.se,  pupils  will  mutilate  the  language 
while  reading,  the  teacher  had  better  read  alone.  There  should  be  a  rev- 
erence for  the  Bible  and  its  teachings,  and  it  had  better  not  be  read  by  pu- 
pils in  a  school,  than  to  be  used  thoughtlessly  or  irreverently.  Occasion- 
ally the  teacher  can  select  passages  very  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  school,  and  which  will  leave  lasting  impressions  for  good  upon  the  pupils. 
It  is  well  to  read  some  carefully  selected  passages  quite  frequently,  that  the 
pupils  may  learn  them  and  the  truths  they  contain.  When  learned,  the  pa.ss- 
ages  can  be  recited  at  times  by  the  pupils  in  concert,  the  Bibles  not  being 
taken  from  their  desks.  Sometimes  the  teacher  can  call  upon  a  pupil  to 
stand  and  repeat  a  verse  previously  given  to  the  .school,  the  first  wordofwhich 
commences  with  the  letter  A.  Other  pupils  can  then  be  called  upon 
for  most  of  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  this  way,  in  a  short  time, 
a  goodly  number  of  choice  selections  may  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  old  and 
young.  If  rxff'mjiore  prayer  is  offered,  it  should  be  brief  and  fervent, 
and  should  command  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  When  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  repeated  by  teacher  and  pupils  in  concert,  it  sliould   be   with    due   rever- 
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ence,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the  thoughts  of  the  words  repeated. 
The  singing  in  these  opening  exercises  should  be  of  a  devotional  character, 
and  not  of  the  trivial  and  unrefining  nature  often  heard  in  our  schools.  The 
singing  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  afternoon  may  be  of  any  other 
kind  that  will  improve  the  pupils  in  their  knowledge  of  music,  and  elevate 
them  in  desires  and  uiorals. 

One  recess  each  half  day  is  given  in  the  programme.  This  is  the  usual 
custom  throughout  the  country.  In  some  cities  short  recesses,  hourly  or 
half-hourly,  are  given  with  good  results.  If  the  conveniences  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  school-house  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  girls  pass  from  the  room  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  boys  are  allowed  to  go,  and  to  call  the  girls  into  the  room  five  min- 
utes before  the  boys. 

I  deplore  the  condition  of  society  that  will  tolerate  such  nuisances  as 
are  found  almost  everywhere,  in  the  surroundings  of  our  country  schools, 
and  very  many  of  our  town  and  city  schools,  and  that  will  doom  innocent 
and  shrinking  girlhood  to  such  terrible  influences.  I  appeal  to  the  teachers 
and  parents  of  our  country  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  decent,  virtuous  and 
humane,  to  bring  about  the  much  needed  reform  in  this  regard. 

The  features  in  which  country  and  city  schools  respectively  excel,  the 
several  particulars  in  which  country  schools  can  be  made  better,  the  hin- 
drances and  remedies,  will  all  be  discussed  in  future  papers. 

The  province  of  these  papers  at  present,  is  to  give  a  course  of  study 
for  an  average  country  school,  and  to  give  some  suggestions  as  to  the  ways 
of  developing  each  branch  of  study  in  the  course. 

The  course  of  study  will  conform  to  the  programme  given  in  the  last 
paper,  hence  there  will  be  four  grades  in  the  course.  It  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  make  two  sections,  A  and  B,  of  grade  one,  on  account  of  young 
pupils  entering  school  as  beginners,  when  the  other  younger  pupils  have  not 
passed  into  grade  two.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  need  not  disturb  the  gen- 
eral plan,  for  the  work  can  be  assigned  and  the  programme  arranged  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  school.  If  two  such  sections  shall  be  formed, 
the  work  for  each  may  be  as  given  below,  and  if  but  one  class  is  necessary 
for  the  first  grade,  the  work  will  of  course  include  what  is  given  for  the  two 
sections. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

(Section  A.) 
Reading.  — Fifty  chart  or  blackboard  words  from  First  Reader. 
Spelling. — Orally,  all  words  read.     By  sound,  the  simplest  words. 
Writing — On  slates,  all  words  read. 
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Numbers. — Counting  objects  and  writing  numbers  to  100.  Roman  to 
X.     Adding  ones  and  twos,  each  sum  20  or  less. 

Language  and  objects. — Such  exercises  as  pertain  to  the  teaching  of 
the  50  words  from  First  Reader. 

(^Section  B.) 

Reading. — First  Reader. 

Spelling. — Orally,  all  words  read.  Ry  sound,  the  words  of  difficult 
pronunciation. 

Writing. — On  slates,  all  advance  reading  lessons. 

Drawing  and  Printing. — Assigned  lessons. 

Numbers. — Writing  and  reading  numbers  to  1,000.  Roman  to  C,  or 
the  number  of  lessons  in  First  Reader.  Adding  units  mentally  and  on 
.slates,  each  sum  100  or  less.  Adding  on  slates,  units,  tens  and  hundreds, 
each  sum  9  or  less.     Addition  and  subtraction  tables  in  full. 

Language  and  objects. — Such  exercises  as  pertain  to  the  thorough  teach- 
ing of  the  former  subjects  of  this  grade. 

Now  prepare  to  answer  satisfactorily  to  yourself  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contain  any  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  Supreme  Being  ? 

2.  Is  the  name  of  the  Deity  used  in  the  Constitution  of  Illinois  ?  If 
so,  in  what  connection  ? 

3.  Does  the  school  law  of  Illinois  contain  anything  in  reference  to  the 
Hible  in  the  public  schools  ? 

4.  Has  a  board  of  directors  or  a  teacher  the  legal  power  to  make  a 
rule  compelling  pupils  to  read  the  Bible  in  school  ? 

5.  Has  a  board  of  directors  the  legal  right  to  exclude  the  Bible  from 
school,  when  the  teacher  or  pupils  desire  to  retain  it  ? 

6.  Name  five  objections  urged  against  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools. 

7.  What  are  the  answers  to  these  objections  'f 

8.  Who  has  the  controlling  power  as  to  the  times  and  length  of  re- 
cesses ;  the  board  of  directors  or  the  teacher  ? 

9.  Has  a  teacher  the  legal  right  to  retain  a  pupil  at  his  desk  during 
recess  for  misconduct,  or  negligence  in  study  ? 

10.  Has  a  teacher  any  legal  control  over  his  pupils  outside  of  the 
school  premises,  morning,  noon,  or  evening  ? 

E.  L.  Wells. 
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HISTORY.— I. 


While  human  curiosity  continues  to  be  insatiable,  the  study  of  History 
will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that  can  engage  the  intellect  of 
man.  The  prospect  is  that  this  will  always  be  the  case,  for  curiosity  is  one 
of  the  earliest  aroused  of  the  motives.  It  prompts  the  infant  in  all  its  at- 
tempts to  gain  a  knowledge  of  what  is  in  the  world,  and  has  led  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  science.  The  mother  of  James  Watt  little  understood  the  thought- 
ful curiosity  that  led  her  son  to  experiment  with  the  cover  of  her  tea-kettle, 
but  those  observations  on  so  small  a  scale  led  to  some  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  modern  applications  of  steam.  While  one  mortal  has  any  interest  in  his 
fellow-creatures  who  have  gone  before  him,  History  cannot  be  forgotten.  So 
far  as  it  is  merely  a  gratification  of  curiosity,  it  becomes  only  gossip  on  a 
large  scale,  but  the  experience  of  the  world  seems  tending  to  refute  the  old 
notion  that  gossip  is  a  species  of  entertainment  peculiar  to  the  feminine 
mind.  But  why  should  any  one  be  ashamed  of  gossip  ]  It  is  indeed  prompted 
by  curiosity,  but  that,  instead  of  being  an  ignoble  motive,  has  noble  quali- 
ties, such  as  courage  and  perseverance,  for  the  stumbling-blocks  in  its  path 
serve  not  to  discourage,  but  to  arouse  it  to  renewed  efforts. 

Pride  of  ancestry  seems  inborn  in  races  as  well  as  in  individuals  ;  each 
successive  race  considers  itself  the  aristocracy  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks,  with 
some  reason,  called  all  other  people  barbarians.  The  Romans  were  troubled 
with  no  doubts  as  to  their  position  as  rulers  of  the  world.  England,  Germany, 
France,  each  considers  itself  the  first  country  of  Europe,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  Russia  would  accept  the  rank  of  second  without  remonstrance  ;  while  the 
boastful  disposition  of  America  is  too  well  known  to  be  denied,  and  the  whole 
Anglo  Saxon  race  unanimously  concur  in  announcing  themselves  as  destined 
to  be  dominant  over  all  the  globe.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dispute  this :  we  will  of 
course  admit  it  to  be  a  glorious  fact.  Every  nation  seems  to  feel  a  perfectly, 
natural  desire  to  know  its  own  origin,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it  is.  Going 
back  to  Father  Adam  as  a  common  progenitor  does  not  seem  quite  satisfactory, 
particularly  in  the  olden  time.  National  vanity  sought  to  be  gratified  by  finding 
some  illustrious  ancestor,  not  so  far  back  as  our  first  father,  who  produced 
that  race  alone,  no  other  people  having  any  claim  to  the  glory  of  such  a  de- 
scent. For  lack  of  accurate  information,  many  astounding  fables  were  told„ 
either  the  deliberate  invention  of  poetic  imagination,  or  a  fanciful  render- 
ing of  facts  ill  understood,  but  at  all  events  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  suc- 
ceeding generations  who,  the  more  impossible  their  origin  was  said  to  be, 
the  more  implicitly  and  proudly  believed  it.     The  dragon's  teeth  sown  by 
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Cadmus,  that  sprung  up  armed  men,  and  the  stones  cast  backward  by    Deu 
calion  and  Pyrrha  after  the  depopulation  of  the  world  by  a  deluge,  were  an 
ancestry  not  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the   ancient   times,  while   the  majority   of 
the  older  races  claim  a  descent  from  their  deities. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  classical  lore  was  the  only  literature  known 
in  Europe,  a  descent  from  the  classical  heroes  was  invented  for  nearly  all 
the  prominent  nations  of  Europe.  We  find  it  stated  that  Paris  was  named 
from  Paris  son  of  Priam  ;  that  the  Britons  were  descended  from  Brutus,  son 
of  -L^neas ;  and  the  Franks,  from  Francus,  son  of  Hector.  All  the  wisdom 
of  the  modei'ns,  while  contemptuously  rejecting  these  fictitious  genealogies, 
has  not  been  able  to  substitute  anything  certain,  even  though  much  more 
probable.  In  fact  the  origin  of  nations  seems  to  be  what  Lord  Dundreary 
would  call  "one  of  those  things  no  feller  can  find  out." 

But  we,  school  teachers,  not  worthy  perhaps  to  class  ourselves  in  the 
"noble  army  of  martyrs,"  though  w^e  do  really  endure  many  tribulations  be- 
cause of  our  profession,  cannot  amuse  ourselves  wdth  these  attractive  parts 
of  history,  simply  as  a  literary  entertainment ;  we  have  sterner  work  to  do ; 
instead  of  regaling  ourselves  with  the  freaks  of  fancy  of  generations  almost 
buried  in  oblivion,  the  mental  wants  of  the  rising  and  future  generations 
nmst  engross  our  thoughts. 

Though  the  gratification  of  even  a  natural  curiosity  furnishes  the  need- 
ful stimulus  to  the  study  of  history,  a  noble  motive  is  found  in  the  desire  of 
benefiting  the  posterity  of  nations,  by  teaching  wisdom  from  the  misfortunes 
of  their  ancestors. 

This  can  be  done  with  safety  and  certainty  only  when  the  laws  govern- 
ing history  are  understood,  for  it  must  have  laws,  like  any  other  science  : 
the  difficulty  is  to  find  them.  Unfortunately  these  laws  even  when  traced 
with  apparent  correctness,  are  not  susceptible  of  experimental  proof  as  in 
other  sciences  For  instance,  the  laws  for  falling  bodies,  or  for  the  pendu- 
lum, can  all  be  visibly  demonstrated  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  but 
concerning  depreciation  of  currency,  or  how  far  religious  toleration  is  advisa- 
ble, the  wisest  heads  frequently  disagree  :  and  when  doctors  difter,  who  shall 
decide,  the  proof  not  lying  within  the  power  of  any  of  us  ? 

Another  great  obstacle  to  correct  views  of  antiquity,  is  the  propensity 
of-historians  for  accumulation.  When  the  confusion  of  names  that  existed 
in'days  of  old  is  considered,  the  mighty  deeds  of  some  heroes  are  partially 
accounted  for.  Let  any  man  of  our  day  be  credited  with  the  accumulated 
acts  of  forty  or  fifty  even  very  ordinary  mortals,  and  his  achievements  would 
certainly  appear  superhuman.  Varro  mentions  no  less  than  forty-four  indi- 
viduals named  Hercules,  yet  one  person  is  commonly  considered   as   having 
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perfurmed  all  the  great  deeds  connected  with  the  name.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  Sesostris,  and  many  another  conqueror  who  should  rightfully  be 
compelled  to  divide  his  honors  with  those  perhaps  equally  deserving. 

For  interpreting  the  old  Gi-reek  myths,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
their  style  of  narrative.  Were  some  of  the  well  known  achievements  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  or  Cyrus  Field  to  be  adorned  by  Greek  poetic  imagina 
tion,  they  would  appear  far  more  miraculous  than  the  labors  of  Perseus  or 
Hercules.  Who  knows  indeed  but  that  the  daring  act  of  Prometheus  in 
bringing  fire  from  Heaven  was  similar  to  the  experiment  of -'Poor  Richard," 
when  he  bottled  the  lightning  ?  This  fondness  for  making  astounding  state- 
ments by  no  means  died  out  in  the  days  of  the  ancients,  for  we  find  in  Eng- 
land, as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  reverend  arch- deacon, 
when  relating  the  early  history  of  Britain,  gravely  telling  of  a  giant,  van- 
<|uished  by  Prince  Arthur,  who  wore  furs  made  of  the  beards  of  the  unfor- 
tunate kings  whom  he  had  killed. 

.  3Iuch  of  the  history  of  the  infancy  of  European  countries  is  preserved 
in  their  popular  ballads,  but  the  events  so  recorded  are  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  as  reliable  history,  for  it  requires  a  somewhat  stern  sense  of  integrity 
to  relate  the  history  of  facts  for  the  amusement  of  a  credulous  and  admir- 
ing audience,  and  not  embellish  or  exaggerate :  and  when  these  ballads  were 
transmitted  orally  from  generation  to  generation,  their  chief  value  consisted 
in  the  pictures  of  times  w^hich  they  represented.  The  ballad  of  the  "Jew's 
Daughter,"  relating  the  cruel  murder  of  little  Hugh  of  Lincoln  by  a  Jewess, 
simply  because  of  her  hatred  of  Christians,  gives  a  scarcely  too  highly  col- 
ored picture  of  the  enormities  attributed  to  the  unhappy  Israelites,  though 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  tliat  any  of  these  crimes  were  ever  com- 
mitted by  them. 

While  some  of  the  old  historians  are  known  to  have  displayed  an  ab- 
surd credulity,  others  share  the  fate  of  the  ballad-makers,  and  are  proved  to 
have  misrepresented  facts,  and  that  too,  without  the  excuse  of  poetic  license. 
With  others,  the  judgment  is  reversed.  Herodotus  is  found  to  be  more  ac- 
curate the  more  he  is  understood.  A  good  proof  of  his  truthfulness  is  that 
he  states  on  the  authority  of  others,  what  he  avers  he  himself  finds  it  im- 
possible to  believe.  Phoenician  navigators,  claiming  to  have  doubled  the 
southern  cape  ©f  Africa,  declared  that  they  saw  the  sun  on  their  right  hand, 
but  this  appearing  to  him  quite  incredible,  he  takes  care  to  give  it  on  their 
authority,  not  his  own.  M.  A.  Wait. 
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BKYOND. 

Do  the  angels  laugh.  I  wonder. 

At  us  in  our  puny  might, 
Striving  to  pierce  the  darkness 

That  veils  our  human  sight. 
And  claiming,  when  a  sparkle 

For  a  moment  lights  our  way. 
That  the  shades  of  night  have  vanished, 

And  left  us  perfect  day  ? 


Beyond  our  earthly  vision. 

Dwells  Truth  in  regions  bright: 
And  we.  through  mists  of  error. 

Are  reaching  for  her  light. 
But.  as  we  journey  onward. 

The  shadows  darker  seem, 
Our  boasted  light  fast  changes. 

Like  fancies  in  a  dream. 


Tlie  soul  is  ever  longing 

For  something  yet  afar. 
Some  glory  that  awaits  it 

Bright  as  the  morning-star. 
And  never  in  this  earth-life 

Can  we  that  glory  see. 
But  in  the  distant  future 

It  waits  for  you  and  me. 


Life's  prol)lems  are  too  ma,ny 

To  solve  in  this  short  day. 
We  wearj'  of  their  study. 

And  falter  by  the  way. 
But  in  a  time  that's  coming. 

Beyond  this  life  so  fleet, 
To  all  our  vague  conjectures 

Shall  we  find  answer  sweet. 

MaUY    ToRllKNCK. 
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SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  WE  SHOULD  TEACH. 


1.  We  s^houkJ  tench  polite ncss. 

The  tendencies  of  our  republican  theories  and  practices  are  to  make  our 
children  too  little  mindful  of  the  respect  due  to  each  other,  or  even  to  their 
superiors,  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  wholesome  training  of  the  Prussian 
school  teacher  would  be  of  great  benefit.  They  have  the  oversight  of  their 
pupils  even  while  upon  the  street,  and  politeness  and  respect  toward  their 
elders  are  rigidly  enforced.  The  American  youth,  however,  goes  hooting 
along  the  street  as  unmannerly  as  the  boor  from  the  mountains  ;  and  from  the 
pupils  of  all  ages  and  of  all  ranks  of  society,  the  teacher  not  unfrequently 
receives  the  blunt  response  of  "yes,"  "no,"  or  "what :"  or,  upon  the  street 
is  greeted  with  the  salutation,  "hullo,"  or  "Low  are  you  ?"  by  the  little 
urchin  with  his  sled,  or  by  the  awkward  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  It  has  long 
appeared  to  me  that  we,  as  teachers,  were  sadly  negligent  with  respect  to 
the  proper  teaching  of  this  virtue.  I  have  noticed  often  that  the  teacher 
who  gave  careful  attention  to  his  oicn  manners  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
pupils,  and  who  kindly,  but  firmly,  insisted  upon  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  true  politeness  by  them,  other  things  being 
equal,  succeeded  much  better  than  the  careless  and  the  boorish.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  a  fawning  sycophancy  or  a  sim- 
pering silliness.  True  politeness  is  as  far  removed  from  this  as  it  is  from 
the  uncouth  manners  of  the  clown.  The  old-fashioned  bow  and  courtesy  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  were  far  better  than  the  disregard  of  any  form  of  po- 
liteness, which  is  too  common  now. 

2.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  teacher  to  instill  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  pupils  the  principles  of 

TRUE    PATRIOTISM. 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  our  statesmen,  and  has  been  since  our  na- 
tion's birth,  that  the  Public  Free  School  is  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and 
not  uufrequently  we  see  the  motto  paraded  upon  banners  and  at  national 
gatherings,  "Our  Public  Schools — the  Palladium  of  our  Liberties."  If  the 
children  are  taught  the  true  lovo  of  country,  then  the  motto  is  true.,  but  if 
no',  if  they  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  government 
is  founded,  if  they  are  not  instructed  in  their  duties  as  citizens  of  a  i-epublic, 
they  will  be  very  likely  to  grow  up  mere  partisans,  or  communists,  and 
wholly  unfit  to  guard  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

3.  Again,  we  should  teach 

OBEDIENCE,  — 

prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience.     A  teacher  lax  in  discipline,  is  doing 
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incalculable  injury  to  the  locality  in  which  he  may  be  laboring.  There  is 
enough  and  more  than  enough  of  loose  discipline  in  the  families  of  our  land, 
and  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  the  teacher  to  counteract  the  baneful 
influence  of  these  practices,  and  teach  loyalty  to  law.  Arc  lawlessness  and 
crime  on  the  increase,  or  is  it  because  newspapers  and  the  telegraph  herald 
all  the  crimes  committed,  that  these  monsters  seem  to  stalk  forth  through 
the  land?  If  these  are  increasing,  it  is  a  sad  comment  upon  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  impeaches  our  systems  of  education  and  of  religion,  and  lays  upon 
the  teachers  of  the  nation  a  mighty  responsibility.  If  pupils  leave  our 
schools  with  a  disregard  of  law  and  justice,  and  enter  the  arena  of  strife  with 
no  fixed  and  settled  principles  of  loyalty,  when  the  avenues  of  crime  and 
dishonesty  are  so  wide  open,  we  can  iiave  little  hope  of  a  loyal  manhood  or 
an  honest  life. 

4.     In   addition  to  the  matters  already  mentioned,  we   should   teach 

MORALITY. 

I  am  aware  that  this  part  of  our  work  has  caused  much  discussion, 
and  that  a  certain  class  of  politicians  claim  that  we  have  no  right  to 
teach  anything  but  what  is  purely  intellectual,  and  must  ignore  entirely  the 
moral  part  of  a  child's  nature.  The  New  York  Ecettuuf  /Vw/had  an  article, 
only  a  short  time  ago,  in  which  the  editor  boldly  asserts  that  the  teacher  has 
nothing  to  do  with  teaching  morals  or  religion.  This  may  be  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  but  that  we  are  to  pass  over  the  child's  moral  nature  en- 
tirely, I  cannot  accept.  A  person  educated  in  utter  disregard  of  that  part 
of  his  being,  would  be  a  monstrosity.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  moral 
instruction  shouM  be  left  to  the  church  and  to  the  family,  and  should  always 
be  considered  an  intruder  when  found  in  any  system  of  public-school  instruc- 
tion, that  the  schools  were  simply  instituted  for  the  diffusion  of  that  degree 
of  intelligence  which  is  necessary  to  the  citizen  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
his  fundamental  duties  as  a  citizen.  We  all  admit  that  this  was  the  leading 
idea  in  the  establishment  of  our  free-school  system,  but  that  the  prominence 
of  this  idea  utterly  prohibits  the  teaching  of  morality  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  Our  national  constitution  asserts  that  the  enumeration  of  certain 
rights  does  not  prohibit  the  exercise  of  others  justly  implied.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  claimed  that  our  free  schools  are  designed  to  prepare  our  boys 
and  girls  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens,  it  means  that  we  should 
teach  them  something  more  than  the  mere  processes  of  reading,  writing  and 
computation.  It  implies  that  we  should  teach  them  how  to  make  use  of  this 
knowledge  for  the  highest  interest  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  the  family 
and  the  church  ought  to  do  this  work,  but  we  know,  too  well,  that  they  fail 
to  do  it.     The  church,  with  its  various  departments  of  christian  labor,  is  do- 
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ing  a  grand  and  noble  work,  but  the  church  with  all  its  expenditures  of  la- 
bor and  money  fails  to  reach,  with  any  great  degree  of  success,  even  a  ma- 
jority of  our  population,  and  we  know  how  sadly  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction is  neglected  in  multitudes  of  families.  And  more  than  this,  in 
thousands  of  families  the  influence  of  home  is  decidedly  pernicious,  and  the 
parents  are  averse  to  anything  in  the  least  leaning  towards  or  reflected  from 
the  church.  Shall  we  then  allow  this  influence  to  move  unchecked  amid  the  de- 
praved natures  of  children,  and  roll  on  and  on  till  our  nation  becomes  a  na- 
tion of  infidels,  and  the  foundations  of  justice  are  undermined  ?  In  spite 
of  all  that  is  being  done  now,  the  corruption  in  high  places  calls  for  a  firm 
foundation  of  moral  principles  in  tlie  child,  that  when  the  present  genera- 
tion of  children  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizens  and  office-hold- 
ers, there  may  be  purity  at  the  ballot-box  and  integrity  in  office. 

The  duties  of  citizenship,  however,  are  not  all  included  in  the  one  act 
of  depositing  a  ballot.  This  is  one  of  our  high  prerogatives,  but  there  are 
other  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  state,  and  which  can  be  performed  prop- 
ei'iy  only  when  done  under  a  sense  of  high  moral  obligation.  We  are  all 
born  members  of  society,  and  as  the  state  is  but  organized  society,  what- 
ever duty  we  owe  to  one,  we  owe  to  the  other  :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  see  that  her  citizens  are  fitted  to  perform  their  duties  wisely,  and  so 
as  to  minister  to  the  highest  public  good.  This  cannot  possibly  be  done  un- 
less there  be  sound  moral  culture.  The  past  furnishes  abundant  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  an  immoral  constituency  is  the  ruin  of  any  nation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  duty  is  plain  in  this  matter.  We  ought  always,.when 
any  occasion  demands,  to  crush  in  its  incipiency  everything  bordering  on 
vulgarity  or  profanity,  and  to  instill  principles  of  purity  and  reverence  ;  to 
check  falsehood  whenever  seen,  and  to  teach  strict  adherence  to  truth  in  word 
and  deed,  and  an  abhorrence  of  deception  in  any  form.  We  ought  to  correct 
any  tendency  to  disregard  the  rights  or  property  of  others,  and  to  show  that 
the  principle  is  the  same  whether  the  money  value  be  great  or  small,  and 
that  the  enormity  of  the  offence  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  that  there 
was  any  off'ence  at  all.  Occasions  for  these  corrections  and  ctmnsels  are  oc- 
curring in  our  school-rooms  and  on  our  school-grounds  every  day,  and  these 
occasions  should  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  morals,  rather  than  any  set  time 
for  a  lecture  on  moral  science.  My  own  experience  has  been  that  profanity 
and  deception  are  the  two  prominent  phases  of  immorality  among  school- 
children There  is  a  very  erroneous  and  mischievous  state  of  opinion,  es- 
pecially on  the  question  of  deception,  in  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  at 
school.  A  boy  who  would  scorn  to  steal  the  smallest  thing,  or  to  misrepre- 
sent in  the  slightest  degree  any  where  else,  will  make  no  scruples  of  dcceiv- 
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'ng  a  teacher.  He  seems  to  hold  a  false  notion  of  right.  Honesty  is  not 
confined  to  time  or  place :  what  is  dishonest  in  business  life,  is  none  the  less 
so  in  school  life,  and  these  Uuh  deceptions — if  we  can  grade  these  offences — 
tend  to  blunt  the  moral  sensibilities,  to  impair  the  sense  of  personal  honor, 
and  to  lead  by  easy  steps  to  that  grosser  cheating  which  shocks  the  community 
and  ends  in  the  penitentiary.  When,  therefore,  personal,  social  and  national 
interests,  unite  to  urge  upon  us  the  obligation  to  teach  morality,  it  is  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  claim  that  this  is  foreign  to  our  legitimate  work. 

E.  C.  Smith. 


"HE  CALLED  ME  A  LIAR. 


The  little  wood-colored  school-house  was  mounted  on  pegs,  as  if  on  tip- 
toe to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  unusual  scene.  The  autumn  days  were  short- 
ening and  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf"  was  winging  its  zig-zag  flight  from 
the  almost  naked  boughs  to  the  earth.  It  was  the  afternoon  recess.  Upon 
the  play  ground,  the  ordinary  games  were  abandoned,  and  the  boys  had 
rushed  with  one  accord  to  a  corner  of  the  yard  where  a  youthful  Hector  and 
Achilles  were  engaged  in  mortal  combat. 

The  average  boy  has  an  exaggerated,  but  peculiar,  sense  of  honor. 
This  terrible  encounter,  which  was  thrilling  all  the  remnants  of  our  inherited 
barbaric  natures,  was  an  affair  of  h<inor.  No  chivalric  gentleman  of  the 
olden  time  ever  gazed  across  ten  paces  into  the  ominous  muzzle  of  another 
chivalric  gentleman's  pistol,  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  the 
code,  than  had  these  two  boys  who  were  valiantly  tugging  at  each  other's 
hair. 

The  teacher's  bell  put  an  unceremonious  end  to  the  sanguinary  conflict, 
and  we  reluctantly  marched  to  our  customary  places  in  the  school-room. 

The  troubled  face  of  the  teacher  showed  that  he  had  been  an  unwilling 
spectator  of  the  duel.  No  anger  was  manifested  in  his  kindly  countenance, 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  affair  caused  him  more  pain  than  he  could  well 
express.  Nothing  was  said,  and  the  afternoon  classes  were  soon  at  their 
customary  "twice  nine  is  eighteen,"  or  "John  is  a  proper  noun,  masculine 
gender,  etc."  The  faces  of  the  combatants  began  to  lose  their  sullenness, 
and  the  hard  lines  slowly  faded  away.  At  last,  four  o'clock  made  its  tardy 
appearance,  and  expectation  was  alive.  The  teacher  was  a  new-comer. 
The  traditions  of  the  school  had  never  been  violated.  From  the  remotest 
period  there  had  been  tights,  and  the  traditional  flogging  of  both  was  of 
course  expected. 
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The  boy  who  could  vindicate  his  honor  on  the  play-ground,  and  take 
his  whipping  without  a  tear,  was  a  hero  :  it  was  a  glory  for  us  smaller  boys 
to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  him.  Even  the  lad  with  a  bloody  nose  who 
stoically  accepted  his  inevitable  share  of  the  punishment,  was  but  a  lesser 
hero. 

"Books  aside  I"  When  the  rustle  of  leaves  and  the  thumps  of  sundry 
slates  had  ceased,  we  sat  with  beating  hearts  to  see  the  result  of  the  fray. 

'Well,  John,  what  was  the  trouble  ?" 

'•He  called  me  a  liar,  sir,  and  I  struck  him,"  said  John, — and  his  face 
flamed  with  passion.  John's  air  of  defiance  plainly  said,  "And  I  did  right, 
sir,  and  you  can  punish  me  if  you  wish,  but  1  will  do  the  same  thing  again 
under  the  same  circumstances." 

Mr.  Gr.  understood  the  look.  "And  were  you  a  liar,  John  ?"  "I,  a  liar, 
sir  ?     Why — why,  no  sir,"  with  some  hesitation. 

"Then  why  did  you  strike  ?''  "Why,  sir,  I  allow  no  one  to  call  me  a 
liar,"  responded  John,  hotl3^ 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  your  reason,  John.  If  you  laid  told  a  false- 
hood, it  would  be  exceedingly  discourteous,  to  say  the  least,  on  William's 
part  to  have  told  you  so  in  such  a  positive  way,  and  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  conduct  that  must  have  lowered  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  good  people,  while  you  would  have  but  made  a  bad  matter 
worse.  If  you  were  not  guilty  of  falsehood,  then  William  was,  and  you 
made  yourself  a  fellow  law-breaker  by  striking  him.  If  a  man  should  so 
far  forget  what  constitutes  gentlemanly  conduct  as  to  call  me  a  liar,  I  should 
be  showing  too  much  respect  for  his  opinion  if  1  resented  it." 

This  view  of  the  case  was  new  to  John,  and  he  could  but  feel  that  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellows  he  was,  in  some  mysterious  way,  losing  the  glory  of 
the  occasion. 

"He  who  is  right  needs  no  such  vindication,  John.  Let's  leave  the 
fighting  to  the  brutes.  Will  you  be  happier  with  the  consciousness  that  you 
have  been  the  slave  of  your  temper,  that  you  have  set  this  sad  example  of 
wrong  doing  before  your  mates,  than  you  would  have  been  in  the  thought 
that  you  were  right,  and  that  you  had  overlooked  the  coarseness  of  another  ? 
The  ffentlimen  are  what  their  name  implies.  Then,  boys,  isn't  there  a  bet- 
ter way,  too,  of  adjusting  your  difficulties,  than  by  a  disgraceful  exhibition  of 
the  worst  there  is  in  you  ?  Did  your  fight  settle  the  question  of  your  honor  ? 
Think  it  over,  boys.     That's  all.     School  is  dismissed." 

We  went  out  into  the  still  streets  of  the  village  a  thoughtful  group  of 
boys. 

Twenty  years  have  slipped  away,  but  that  little  speech  has  been  imper- 
fectly repeated  to  many  a  belligerent  Young   American,  with   good   results. 
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I  have  forijotten  whether  INIr.  Gr.  taught  me  the  mysteries  of  Long  Division 
and  Greatest  Common  Divisor,  but  I  remember  the  lesson  of  that  autumn 
afternoon,  in  the  wood-colored  school-house.  J. 


WHO  SHALL  ASK  THE  QUESTIONS? 

I  remember  an  old  picture  that  used  to  hang  in  the  sitting-room  at  my 
grandfather's — it  was  labelled  "Jesus  disputing  with  the  doctors."  Ven- 
erable men  with  flowing,  gray  beards  and  long,  red  and  green  gowns,  were 
seated  at  diff"erent  altitudes  on  semicircular  benches  that  rose  tier  on  tier 
like  stairs.  Below  them,  "in  the  midst,"  xtood  a  youth,  with  his  right  foot 
forward,  his  head  a  little  thrown  back,  his  right  hand  raised  high  in  the  air 
and  about  to  smite  his  left  palm  which  was  in  position  to  i-eceive  the  blow. 
Everything  about  the  picture  tended  to  express  the  idea  of  a  heated  discus- 
sion in  which  the  boy  had  the  best  of  the  argument  and  was  making  the 
most  of  his  advantage.  In  after  years,  I  read  the  story  of  this  picture  as 
given  by  St.  Luke,  and  was  much  surprised  at  the  contrast  it  made  with  the 
old  painting.  "They  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
Doctors,  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions."  Or,  in  a  more 
modern  phrase,  in  the  school-house  (temple)  with  the  teachers  (doctors) 
"hearing  and  asking  questions."  The  beauty  and  truth  of  the  real  picture 
can  scarcely  be  told.  It  images  the  ideal  school,  the  ideal  pupil,  and  the 
ideal  manner  of  obtaining  knowledge.  The  doctors,  with  all  their  gravity 
and  knowledge,  are  for  the  child.  He  sits  and  listens  to  their  expressions 
of  wisdom  and  gathers  instruction  from  their  experience  ;  and  when  a  word 
is  said  which  he  fails  to  grasp,  he  "asks  questions,"  till  the  puint  is  made 
clear. 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  visit  many  of  the 
schools  in  Illinois,  and  my  observation  has  led  me  to  certain  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  present  relations  existing  between  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  is  a  tendency  toward  the  idea  that  children  exist  for  the  schools, 
rather  than  the  schools  for  the  children.  The  teacher  is  called  "master," 
and  the  pupils  are  subject  to  him.  He  is  "a  man  under  authority,"  and  he 
saith  to  this  one  go  and  he  goeth  (if  he  knows  wliat  is  good  for  himself.) 
The  teacher  is  now  the  one  who  does  the  "hearing  and  asking  questions." 
The  ideal  is  reversed.  We  hear  recitations,  and  cross-question  our  pupils 
to  the  last  limit.  We  seldon  give  our  pupils  a  chance  to  listen  to  us,  and 
almost  never  allow  them  to  ask  questions.  My  observation  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  there  is  too  little  real  instruction  at  present  given  in  cmrschools. 
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Teachers  are  doing  less  out-and-out  teaching  than  the}'  should.  The  teacher 
sends  the  child  to  the  text-hook  for  instruction,  he  acting  the  part  of  Inspec- 
tor General  whose  business  it  is  to  see  how  much  of  said  book  the  child  has 
"taken  in."  The  result  is,  pupils  fill  themselves  wdth  the  words  of  the  book, 
which  are  meaningless,  unless  made  alive  by  the  teacher.  The  instruction 
that  ought  to  come  from  the  teacher  is  omitted,  and  its  place  is  filled  with 
an  endless  questioning.  Pupils  are  crowded  over  work  that  they  know 
nothing  of,  that  they  do  not  understand,  and  have  never  been  helped  to  com- 
prehend. To  be  sure,  teachers  should  sometimes  question  their  pupils. 
But  all  questioning  should  be  for  the  child's  sake,  and  of  such  character  as 
to  fix  the  subject  more  firmly  in  the  mind.  1  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
the  average  school  fully  one-half  of  the  time  allotted  for  recitation  should  be 
given  to  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  instruction  should  con- 
sist of  full  explanations,  both  as  to  the  hoiv  and  also  the  v:hy  of  the  matter 
under  consideration.  The  "how"  should  be  dwelt  on  till  each  pupil  in 
the  class  is  able  to  perform  the  work  required  :  the  "why"  should  be  con- 
sidered logically,  yet  simply,  till  it  throws  such  light  upon  the  "how"  that 
neither  "how"  nor  "why"  can  ever  fade  from  the  memory.  And  ever  and  al- 
ways the  pupil  should  be  at  liberty  to  "ask  questions"  on  the  points  which 
he  does  not  understand. 

We  teach  our  pupils  to  deceive  by  allowing  them  to  pass  over  subjects 
which  they  have  not  mastered.  They  are  credited  with  work  which  they 
are  conscious  they  have  never  done,  and  thus  a  lie  is  fairly  saddled  upon 
them.  The  first  word  spoken  that  a  pupil  does  not  understand,  the  first 
logical  deduction  that  he  does  not  comprehend,  he  should  be  led  to  ask  ques- 
tions about,  and  the  explanation  of  the  same  should  be  repeated  over  and 
over  till  the  difficulty  is  overcome.  If  the  pupil  has  reached  such  age  and 
experience  that  he  can  ask  books  the  questions  that  throng  his  mind, 
and,  having  asked,  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  find  the  answer  sought, 
well  and  good.  But  the  average  pupil  needs  the  livimj  teacher  to  lead  him 
in  the  path  of  true  knowledge  The  pupil,  of  course,  has  his  work  to  do,  and 
be  the  teacher  ever  so  faithful,  he  can  not  do  the  work  for  him.  He  must  be 
required  to  reproduce  the  explanations  given — to  memorize  such  matters  as 
are  necessary  for  a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject.  Reasonable  tests 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  make  sure  that  he  is  no  shirk,  but  a 
master  of  his  studies.  The  great  point  is,  the  teacher  must  instruct  his  pu- 
pils. He  must  labor  with  them  and  for  them,  and  ever  be  ready  to  answer 
as  well  as  to  ask  questions.  We,  the  teachers,  are  the  real  servants  at 
school.  We  are  to  do  for  the  pupils,  to  take  every  means  in  our  power  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  our  experience    and  knowledge,  to   serve   them,   to 
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lead  tliem.  We  are  pedagojrue.s  I  In  a  word,  the  teacher  should  do  for  the 
child  what  the  text-book  cannot  do  for  him,  and  what  he  can  do  but  poorly 
for  hiujself,  namely,  give  him  that  iiiat ruction  which  shall  tend  to  develop  to 
its  fullest  extent  his  physical,  mental  and  moral  being.  A  catechist  is  by 
no  means  a  teacher      The  true  teacher  is  a  helper,  not  a  puzzler, 

W.  H.  Smith. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  EXAMINATION. 


Eds.  Illinois  Schoolmaster: — I  notice  in  your  Dec.  issue  an  article 
under  the  above  heading,  which,  after  giving  numerous  examples  of  absurd 
blunders  and  mis-statements,  found  in  the  replies  of  candidates  for  examina- 
tion as  teachers,  propounds  the  question,  "Where  is  the  fault,  and  what  is 
the  remedy  ?" 

I  observe  that,  in  a  very  great  majority  of  the  cases  cited,  the  errors 
were  committed  in  attempting  to  answer  special  (j>ies(io>i)<,  or  to  speak  more 
strictly  by  the  card,  in  attempting  to  answer  questions  which  merely  draw 
upon  the  applicant's  memory  for  isolated  facts  in  very  special  departments  of 
human  knowledge. 

I  believe  that  the  fault  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  door  of  the  board  of 
examiners  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  They  frame  a  set  of  questions  which 
draw,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  upon  the  memory  alone.  The  unlucky  can- 
didate is  required  to  answer  at  once,  with  no  means  of  refreshing  his  mem- 
ory, and  without  any  opportimity  of  consulting  the  sources  of  special  inform- 
ation to  which  every  really  good  teacher  habitually  refers  for  such  special 
information.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  carry  in  his  mind 
all  the  details  on  which  he  is  liable  to  be  examined  under  the  present  system. 
In  case  he  attempts  the  task  of  rrammin;/  with  isolated  facts  to  meet  the 
contingencies  arising  from  this  "special-fact"  mode  of  examination,  he  is 
sure  to  find  that  his  memory  is  overloaded,  and  refuses  fully  to  honor  his 
drafts  for  information. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  confine  the  examination  of  teachers  to  general 
to})ics  mainly,  such  as  the  leading  principles  of  the  various  branches  with 
which  they  are  expected  to  be  conversant,  the  outlines  of  the  best  methods 
of  imparting  and  ac(|uiring  knowledge,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

I  have  perused  with  some  interest,  the  list  of  ((uestions  used  at  the  late 
state  examinations.  The  questions  on  Orthography  are  generally  well  chosen, 
but  tiie  ()th  is  decidedly  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  good  Orthoepists 
differ  upon  the  subject.       The  c(Uesti()ns  un  Reading  will  pass  nmster  as  not 
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being  obnoxious  to  any  serious  objection.  Owing  to  the  constant  and  efernol 
drill  in  Arithmetic,  teachers  ought  to  be  considered  to  be  pretty  thorough 
in  the  details  of  that  science.  The  questions  on  "Theory  and  Art"  arc  un- 
exceptionable. Under  the  head  of  "Grcography,"  we  find  a  list  of  questions 
of  which  all  but  the  2d,  5th  and  ()th  are  mere  drafts  on  the  memory,  and 
consequently  objectionable.  It  will  puzzle  teachers  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  statement  in  the  5th  question,  the  statement  being  decidedly  novel. 
The  questions  on  Grammar  are  well  enough,  except  the  example  given  in 
the  3d,  which  does  not  amount  to  a  sentence,  and  can  only  lead  to  blunders 
on  the  part  of  the  excited  candidates  who  have  been  informed  by  their  judges 
that  it  /.s  a  sentence.  The  questions  on  <^U.  S.  History,"  are  allmere drafts 
on  the  memory  in  regard  to  isolated  facts,  which  teachers  who  are  obliged  to 
keep  incessantly  occupied  with  innumei-able  operations,  details  and  processes, 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  keep  in  view  without  special  reference. 
The  last  question  in  "Astronomy"  is  one  which  also  draws  entirely  on  mem- 
ory for  an  answer. 

I  do  not  Avish  to  be  understood  to  object  to  the  propriety  or  usefulness 
of  asking  such  questions  as  the  above,  as  a  mere  teat  of  memory  ;  but  I  (fo 
consider  the  practice  of  asking  what  may  with  propriety  be  termed  "memoria 
questions,"  and  taking  the  answers  as  a  reliable  index  of  the  relative  quali- 
fications of  a  teacher  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  fools  who  are  incapable  of  generalizing 
will  carry  in  their  memories  very  copious  budgets  of  isolated  facts.  In  my 
opinion,  our  teachers  should  be  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  generalizing  their  knowledge,  for  they  arc 
the  most  competent  to  deduce  and  explain  general  princijiks.  Having  now 
pointed  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  fault,  and  indicated  the  probable 
remedy,  I  remain  yours,  etc.,  A.  B.  Struwuer. 

Anna,  Dec.  16,  1875. 


A  l.ETTEK. 


Sandyville,  Dec,  1875. 
John,  did  you  say,  write? — write  what?  Write  about  the  use  of  the 
Dictionary  ?  Why  John,  you  are  crazy.  Everybody  knows  all  about  that. 
"No  ?"  Well  they  all  ought  to.  "True  my  boy,  but  they  don't.  Why, 
many  teachers  can^t  use  it.  More  don't  use  it,  and  very  few  have  the  habit 
of  using  it."  Why  John,  you  are  chaffing  now.  Don't  the  Normal  schools 
all  teach  it  ?  Don't  the  colleges  preach  it  ?  Don't  the  academies  drum  on 
it,  and  the  high  schools  thumb  it  ?     Don't   county  superintendents  examine 
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in  it  ?  "Yes,  true,  and  still  there  are  few  who  can  me  it.  A  teacher  not 
long  ago  declared  Ve'-nice  as  he  called  it,  ( in  the  name  of  a  play  written 
by  Mr.  Shakespeare,  called  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,")  could  not  he 
found  in  Webster's  Unabridged,  latest  edition,  price  $12.00,  all  because  he 
found  it  not  in  the  body  of  the  book.  He  was  finally  persuaded  to  look 
among  the  scripture  proper  names,  as  he  remembered  Shakespeare  was  a 
scripture  writer."  John,  John,  what  stories  you  tell.  Teachers  who  don't 
know  how  to  use  the  dictionary  to  give  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words!  1 
Why  John,  you  would  make  us  think  the  teachers  of  Illinois  were  not  teach- 
ing a  well  of  P^nglish  undefiled. 

"Why,  my  dear  Sam,  the  county  superintendents  don't  examine  on  this 
subject ;  they  don't  dare  to.     It  would  cut  down  to  the  foundations." 

Well,  John,  not  long  ago  a  parent  in  Sandyville  asked  his  daughter  to 
pronounce  a  word  for  him  in  his  Schoolmaster,  and  she  could  not  do  it. 
He  told  her  to  get  her  Dictionary  and  look  it  up.  She  told  him  she  knew 
nothing  about  the  key  and  could  not  do  it.  "Don't  you  learn  how,  in  the 
Sandyville  University  ?"  said  he.  "No,"  said  she,  "We  don't  study  diction- 
ary," and  she  smiled  at  the  old  man's  simplicity.  So  he  called  on  Joe  who 
goes  to  the  High  School,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  all  get  an  education 
and  where  no  religious  ideas  or  pagan  notions  are  taught,  and  Joe  laughed 
outright.  "We  don't  study  dictionary,  we  study  language."  shouted  he  in 
the  ear  of  the  old  fogy. 

"Ann,  Ann,"  said  the  old  man,  "You  attended  the  Teachers'  Drill,  you 
can  tell  me,  sure."  But  Ann  was  more  amused  at  the  idea  than  the  children. 
"Why  father,"  said  she,  "we  drew  maps  and  studied  science  and" — "Hold 
on,"  says  the  old  man,  "This  is  too  bad.  I'll  tell  Sam  and  have  him  write 
to  the  Schoolmaster,  and  see  if  John  of  the  Schoolmaster  won't  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  want  something  done  this  Centennial  year,  and  I  propose 
we  tax  the  teachers  $1.00  each  to  buy  them  a  Centennial  Dictionarj'  toshow 
them  folks  down  at  Feledelfy  that  we,  the  people  of  Hlinois  can  pernounce." 
So,  John,  when  he  told  me  the  tale,  I  promised  to  interview  you  and  see  if 
county  superintendents  won't  spur  up  the  teachers  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
dictionary.  Stir  them  all  up,  John,  so  that  Sandyville  University  and  High 
School  and  Teachers'  Drill  shall  try  it  on  and  see  how  many  of  the  teachers 
can  use  the  book.  Sam. 


To  learn  well  a  lesson  in  Orthography  will  do  more  to  educate  a  pupil, 
than  to  translate  carelessly  half  the  Uiad,  or  to  commit  to  memory,  in  a 
thoughtless  manner,  the  classification  of  the  whole  Animal  Kingdom. 
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*A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  SUPERVISION  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

PtBMSUED    BY    OKIIKR    OF   STATE    ASSOCTATION. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  educational  aiGFairs.  as  in  other  matters,  we  are  not  all 
possessed  of  the  same  ideas,  and  impressed  with  the  same  mission;  else  the  s3Tn- 
metry  of  our  work  would  be  marred,  audits  usefulness  greatly  impaired. 

We  meet  to-day  at  a  sort  of  educationiil  exposition,  and.  as  at  its  prototype  of 
a  more  material  nature  are  seen  the  results  of  the  etfoiis  of  specialists  in  material 
ai:)pliances.  so  here  are  presented  the  views  of  those  who  labor  in  special  fields,  and 
whose  thinldng:  is  confined  chiefly  to  special  departments. 

Each  presents  what,  from  his  point  of  view,  seems  verj'  impoi-tant.  if  not  the 
most  important. 

The  primary  principal  urges  the  necessity  of  more  care  in  laying,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  educational  temple,  as  only  upon  a  foundation  properly  made  can  a 
comely  and  valuable  superstructure  be  built:  the  high-school  principal  demands 
more  culture  and  higher  education,  as  the  more  imposing  the  superstnicture.  the 
greater  the  inducements  for  occupancy;  the  normal  or  training  teacher  wants  better 
workmen  with  Ijetter  methods,  and  insists  that  how  large  the  tem]ile  shall  be  or  of 
what  material  it  shall  l)e  built  are  not  so  important  questions  as  how  it  shall  be 
built;  the  linguist  can  see  true  symmetry  only  in  that  educational  temple  whose 
material  has  been  dug  from  philological  fields  and  prepared  in  classic  mills;  while 
the  naturalist  declares  to  you  that  only  in  nature's  temple.  i>resided  over  by  the  God 
of  nature,  can  the  young  leanier  be  made  truly  devout. 

Loolring  from  my  standpoint,  out  of  my  little  nutshell  of  experience  and  oliser- 
vation.  I  am  disposed  to  urge  the  claims  of  more  and  closer  supervision. 

f'KKTATN    POPT'LAR   TERMS   DEFINED. 

What  1  have  to  say  on  this  subject  will  be  better  understood,  if  1  give  you  mj' 
views  of  some  terms  that  are  of  fri?quent  use  by  school  men.  1  understand  the 
terms  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  to  have  relative  meanings  only, 
that  are  constantly  changing,  and  that  mil  change  mth  the  increa.se  and  spread  of 
knowledge. 

By  primary  instruction.  I  believe  the  State  means,  or  should  mean,  such  an 
amount  of  information  and  culture  as  shall  give  its  possessor  controlling  power  over 
the  material  elements  by  wliich  he  is  surrounded,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  place 
him  upon  that  constantly  ascending  plane  of  intellectuality  which  is  characterized 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  he  owes  to  his  govemment  and  to  society,  and  also 
shall  put  him  in  possession  of  a  desire  to  remain  upon  that  plane,  and  shall  give 
him  a  knowledge  and  intelligent  use  of  the  means  ])y  Avhich  he  can  remain  upon  it. 

That  amount  of  instruction  and  culture  which  placed  a  man  in  control  of  his 
suiTOundings.  and  made  him  a  profitable  citizen  to  the  state,  and  a  prog-ressive,  in- 
telligent man  by  comparison,  before  there  was  a  mile  of  railroad,  or  a  foot  of  tele-, 
graph  Avire.  and  when  sod  com  and  log  school  houses  were  the  pride  of  the  state, 
would  do  veiy  Jittlc  toward  making  a  man  equallj^  jiroductive.  equally  progressive 
and  intelligent  by  comi)aris()n.  in  I lliuois  to-day.  with  her  net- work  of  railroads  and 
telegi-aph  lines,  lier  fifty  daily  i)ap(>rs.  her  work  shops,  and  her  diverse  a,nd  compli- 
cated interests  of  commerce  and  niinintactures.  ,\nd  yet  the  State  nnist,  by  pri- 
mary instruction,  elevate  the  citizen  to  this  corresponding  plane;  Ibr  with  less  re- 
sults, how  can  she  hope  to  be  remunerated  for  her  efforts  and  expenditures? 

With  less  than  this  she  will  but  taunt  and  insult  her  citizens. 

Wliat  is  primary  instniction  in  an  exclusively  farming  community  is  not  the 
primaiy  instruction  in  kind  or  extent  adapted  to  an  exclusively  manufacturing  com- 
munity, or  an  exclusively  commercial  or  mining  community.  The  primary  instnict- 
ion given  when  you  and  1  were  school  children,  will  not  do  for  the  i)rimary  instruct- 
ion of  to-day,  though  the  latter  will  include  the  foi-mer. 

Primary  instruction  is  not  circumscribed  by  one  R  or  three  R's.  or  any  definite 
number  of  letters  of  whatever  name.     Primaiy  means  first.      Primary  instruction 

*Address  of  President  of  State  Teachers"  Association.  Delivered  at  Rock  Isl- 
and. Dec.  29,  1875. 
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is  first  instruction. — first  in  point  of  time,  no  more  than  first  in  point  of  importance. 
The  material,  intellectual  and  social  sunoundings  of  the  chUd  must  be  understood, 
before  it  can  be  determined  what  for  him  i>;  ])rimarj-  instruction;  for  who  shall  say 
that  aknowled^Cdf  Fractions,  or  the  Rule  of  ITiree.  orLonji"  Division  is  more  import- 
ant or  primary  than  a  knowledge  oi  those  plants  by  which  the  body  is  nourishea  and 
clothed  y  Who  shall  say  that  a  knowledge  of  (ieog:i-aphy.  or  man's  position  in  space, 
is  more  important  or  primaiy  than  a  knowledge  of  Zoologry.  or  man  s  jiosition  among 
animals?  Who  shall  say  that  a  knowledge  of  History,  or  man's  relation  to  time,  is 
more  important  or  primaiy  than  a  knowledge  of  Physiology,  or  man's  relation  to 
liimself? 

A  man  goes  down  into  a  well  and  suffocates:  another  goes  after  him  and  per- 
ishes: a  third  follows  and  meets  the  same  fate.  Who  shall  declare  that  my  cnild 
shall  lie  taught  to  spell,  ■"inunateriality.  and.  incomprehensiljility"".  yet  shall  not  be 
taught  the  causes  tnat  deprived  the  state  of  three  citizens,  made  three  \vidows.  and 
left  three  families  of  orphan  children  without  support? 

TlIK   WOUK   OF   EUUCATIOX    DIVIDKl). 

There  is  an  art  of  commerce  and  a  science  of  commerce. 

By  the  art  of  commerce,  man  is  enabled  to  build  warehouses,  establish  lines  of 
steamships  upon  navigable  waters,  and  extend  railroads  from  city  to  city  and 
mart  to  mart  at  will,  without  regard  to  their  necessity  or  profit. 

By  the  science  of  commerce  may  be  detennined  where  to  build  warehouses  so 
that  they  shall  be  a  source  of  pi'ofit  to  those  who  build  them,  a  convenience  to  the 
community  in  which  they  are  built,  as  well  as  an  ornament,  pride,  and  evidence  of 
wealth  and  pi'osperity.  By  the  science  of  commerce  may  be  detennined  on  what 
Avaters  toestaVilish  steamshij)  lines,  and  between  what  cities  and  over  what  teirito- 
ries  to  lay  railroads,  so  that  they  shall  be  a  source  of  profit  to  those  who  nuikethem. 
a  convenience  to  the  cities  by  which,  and  the  countries  through  which,  they  pass,  as 
well  as  mere  signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Tliere  is  an  art  and  a  science  of  manufacture. 

By  the  art.  mills  and  shops  can  be  built  and  operated  anywhere,  at  any  time, 
and  to  any  extent. 

But  only  by  the  science  of  manufacture  can  be  determined  where,  and  of  what 
kind,  and  to  what  extent,  mills  and  shops  should  he  built,  and  upon  what  systems 
they  should  be  operated. 

It  is  well  knowni  that  mills  and  sho]>s  have  been  built  and  equipped  with  costly 
appliances,  and  opemted  by  the  most  apjn-oved  rides  of  the  art  of  manufacturing, 
yet  returned  their  proprietors  and  the  communities  in  which  they  were  built  no 
profit,  because  they  were  established  in  violation  of  the  science  of  numufactui-ing. 

There  is  an  art  and  a  science  of  education.  By  the  art  of  education,  schools 
may  be  established  and  equipped  and  taught,  and  taught  well,  and  yet  fail  to  ac- 
complish their  true  purpose,  because  of  a  lack  of  the  knowledge  by  which  is  deter- 
mined the  kind  of  school,  the  kind  and  extent  of  curriculum,  the  methods  of  in- 
struction. a*<  well  as  many  of  the  general  laws  of  government  snit^nl  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  established. 

Only  by  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  can  schools  be  establi.shed. 
equipped  and  operated,  that  shall  give  to  the  young  learner  that  infomiation  suited 
to  his  capacities,  ami  demanded  by  his  suiToundings.  and  at  the  same  time  give  him 
a  .symmetrical  develojiment  of  niin<l  aixl  Ixxly  and  soul. 

It  will  be  seen  that  1  make  a  distimtifni  lictween  the  science  of  education  and 
the  science  of  teaching.  Two  kinds  of  workers  are  tlitM-efore  necessarj'  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  oi",>;cliools:  their  acquiivments  differ  in  degre(>  and  kind. 
The  one,  Vieiause  of  his  sujjerior  wisdom  and  ex])(rience.  determines  whereto  place 
the  school,  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  course  of  study  required,  the  method  of  teach- 
ing to  be  employed,  and  the  genend  features  of  the  management  best   suited  to  it. 

The  other,  because  of  less  wisdom  and  experience,  must  do  work  upon  the  de- 
tails, according  to  outline  plans  and  specifications.  The  one  is  a  superintendent, 
the  other  is  a  teacher. 
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SUPERVISION    DEMANDED   BY   THE   DIFFICULTIES    ATTENDING  THE  OUGANIZATION 
AND   OPERATION   OF   A    SCHOOL. 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  school  in  connection  with  the  practical  difficulties 
attending'  its  establishment,  successful  operation  and  healthy  growth,  we  shall  find 
proofs  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  close,  efficient  supei-vision. 

1st.  No  two  communities  have  like  needs  or  desires;  no  two  stand  on  like 
planes  of  intellectual  attainments;  no  two  furnish  like  numbers  of  children;  no  two 
possess  like  resources  of  time  and  money;  and  hence,  no  two  offer  to  the  school  like 
possibilities. 

2d.  The  knowledges  from  which  the  course  of  study  must  be  taken  are  so 
numerous,  and  each  is  so  vast  that  a  great  difficulty  is  met  -wdth  at  the  outset  in 
determining  what  shall  be  taught;  for  what  is  primarj'  instruction  in  one  commu- 
nity is  in  another  community  impracticable  instiniction  at  least,  and  in  another, 
impossible  instruction. 

3d.  The  standard  of  teaching  ability  is  very  low.  and  will  be,  until  the  public 
are  willing  to  pay  much  more  for  their  schools  than  now.  The  mass  of  teachers 
are  young  and  inexperienced.  The  majority  of  them  do  not  remain  in  the  calling 
long  enough  to  learn  how  to  do  even  fair  work.  This  evil  cannot  be  corrected  as 
long  as  those  are  employed  who  change  their  work  when  they  change  their  relations 
to  society. 

4th.  How  many  and  what  text-books  shall  be  used,  is  a  question  that  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  tliis  enumeration  of  difficulties,  for  the  use  of  poor  books  and 
too  frequent  changing  of  books  are  both  evils  that  should  be  avoided  with  great 
care. 

5th.  The  constantly  changing  condition  of  communities  must  influence  the 
■charactei"  of  the  schools,  and  change  them  from  year  to  year. 

6th.  The  rapid  growth  of  knowledge  wiU,  and  ought  to,  change  courses  of  study 
and  methods  of  instruction. 

7th.  The  progress  made  in  schools  cannot  be  uniform  because  of  irregular  at- 
tendance occasioned  by  carelessness,  epidemics  and  inclement  weather.  These  dif- 
ficulties preclude  the  possibility  of  fixed  courses  of  study  and  uniform  management. 
They  present  problems  which  must  be  correctly  solved  before  even  a  primary  school 
can  be  established  and  operated  in  any  community,  that  shall  do  just  the  work  that 
ought  to  be  done  by  such  school. 

There  must  be  some  one  whose  business  it  is  to  solve  these  difficulties  when  the 
school  is  established,  and  he  must  be  ever  present  to  solve  new  difficulties  of  like 
kind  while  the  school  is  in  progress.  Who  shall  this  be?  Not  the  parent;  he  has 
neither  the  qualifications  nor  the  time  at  his  disposal.  Not  the  teacher;  he  (and  1 
take  the  average  of  the  better  half  of  teachers)  is  disqualified  by  lack  of  knowledge, 
or  if  he  be  not  disqualified  he  cannot  attend  to  it  for  want  of  time;  he  must  teach. 
Some  one  must  do  this  work  who  makes  it  his  business;  -wathout  such  supervising 
mind,  the  school  wUl  be  imperfect  and  unsatisfactoiy. 

It  is  not  held,  of  course,  that  the  parent  is  unfitted  by  capacity  for  this  work. 
It  is  as  possible  for  him  as  for  any  one  to  fit  himself  for  it;  but  he  cannot  do  this  and 
attend  to  his  daily  vocations.  Nor  is  it  held  that  the  teacher  cannot  fit  himself 
for  the  work,  but  he  also  cannot  do  it  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  his  other 
work, — teaching. 

SUPERVISION    DEMANDED   BY   THE  SCHOOL   WHEN   CONSIDERED    AS   A   CREA- 
TION  OF   LAW. 

Again,  if  the  school  be  considered  simply  as  a  creation  of  law,  it  will  be  seen 
tliat  superintendency  must  be  provided  for. 

For,  1st.  It  is  as  unwise  for  tlio  State  as  for  the  indi\adual  to  make  plans,  and 
fail  to  provide  thoroughly  for  their  execution. 

'2d.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  estal)lish  a  free-school  system,  it  is  equally 
her  duty  fully  to  execute  such  system  or  provide  for  its  full  execution.  The  one  can- 
not be  divorced  from  the  other. 

Now,  Ijccause  of  the  great  number  of  communities  in  the  State,  and  the  diver- 
sity in  tlieir  conditions,  there  will  and  ought  to  be  a  great  diversity  in  kinds  of 
schools  required.     And  because  of  this  great  difterence  in  schools,  a  unifonn  plan 
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of  establishing  and  mtuiaging  will  not  do.  But  the  State  can  executo  dircctlj-  only 
by  a  unitbrni  plan.  She  must,  therefore,  provide  for  the  execution  of  her  plan  by 
appointiufj  superintendents,  or  causing  them  to  be  appointed  or  elected. 

8d.     The  power  to  create  carries  with  it  the  power  to  execute. 

When  the  State  orders  the  erection  of  a  State  House,  provision  is  made  for  the 
full  execution  of  the  order. 

That  suthcient  provision  ha.''  not  been  made  for  the  execution  of  the  free-school 
system,  may  be  seen  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  relations  of  all  the  parties  con- 
nected with  the  free-school  entei-jn-ise. 

These  are  the  child,  the  ))arent.  the  teacher  and  the  State. 

To  till'  child,  the  school  is  a  place  to  which  he  is  sent  to  study  and  to  leani.  He 
stands  io  the  school  in  the  relation  of  a  recipient.  To  the  parent.it  is  a  place  to 
which  he  sends  his  child  to  learn  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  may  be  selected 
from  the  nuinber  there  prescribed.  The  parent  then  stands  to  the  school  in  the  re- 
lation of  recipient  through  the  child.  To  the  teacher,  the  school  is  a  place  where 
a  certain  kind  of  work  is  to  Ije  done,  for  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  has  qualified  him- 
self. The  relation  of  the  teacher  (he  who  does  class  work)  is  that  of  oiierative.  To 
the  State,  the  school  is  an  organization  of  her  owTi  creation;  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  the  .school  then,  is  that  of  proprietor. 

Of  course,  no  one  will  claim  that  the  child  is  qualified  to  direct  this  supervi- 
sion. The  parent  is  disqualified  because  of  selfish  interest  and  lack  of  preparation; 
the  teacher  is  disqualified  because  of  selfish  interest,  as  well  a.s  because  ne  nas  other 
things  to  do.  But  one  party  remains. — the  State.  The  State  is  qualified  by  reason 
of  proprietorship,  by  reasonof  superior  foresight,  and  by  reason  of  power  delegated 
to  her  by  the  parent  in  his  capacity  of  citizen,  a-s  an  integral  part  of  the  State. 

THE   VAI.VK   OK   SUPEKVlSION    PKOVEN    BY    EX.V.Mri.E. 

Again,  the  value  of  superintendency  is  shown  in  what  it  ha.s  already  effected 
in  this,  and  other  States. 

The  State  established  a  school  for  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  within  her 
borders,  and  in  the  law  creating  that  institution  it  was  provided  that  there  should 
be  a  superintendent  appointed.  That  superintendent  has  made  the  institution  what 
it  is.  No  course  of  instniction  was  prescribed ;  no  system  of  teaching  was  made  in- 
cumbent: but  the  disposal  of  all  mattei-s.  which  ha.smadc  that  institution  so  great 
a  blessing  to  its  afflicted  inmates.  wa.s  left  to  the  superintendent.  His  authority 
was  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  money  to  be  used.  What  has  been  said  ot  this 
institution  may  be  said  of  the  State  Nornial  Schools,  the  Industrial  University,  and 
all  other  public  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  iState  has  further  recognized  the  value  of  superintendency  in  the  charters 
granted  to  many  cities  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  and  in  the  t'eneral 
school  law.  by  granting  to  boards  oi  education  power  to  appoint  superintendents. 

The  value  of  the  schools  affected  by  these  provisions  ilenends  more  upon  the  su- 
perintendents than  upon  the  Ijoards  of  education  or  the  wealth  and  inteUigeuce  of 
the  comnnmities.  though  these  are  factors  of  no  mean  importance. 

The  man  at  the  head  makes  the  school,  be  it  gooil  or  poor;  without  him  the 
school  is  not  made.     It  is  a  mere  fortuity,  a  thing  of  chance. 

Strange  indeed  is  it  that  superintendency  Inus  not  been  more  generally  adopted, 
so  frequently  have  its  value  and  necessity  been  demonstrated! 

The  success  of  the  graded  school  is  universally  admitted.  These  are  generally 
imder  the  control  of  superintendents. 

True.  Procrustean  beds,  and  cast-iron  systems,  and  red  tape,  and  other  evils  exist, 
but  these  are  largely,  if  not  wholly,  attribu'table  to  a  lack  of  intelligent,  close  super- 
vision, in  the  absence  of  which  exact  courses  of  study  must  bi'  prescribed,  and  the 
schools  operated  by  fixed  laws. 

The  inevitable  written  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  term  for  gratle  or  pro- 
motion to  the  high  school,  are  given  by  the  superintendent  that  he  may  know  that 
the  schools  are  doing  something,  and  what  they  are  doing,  not.  as  ha.s  been  charged, 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  display,  or  cramming  the  minds  of  the  children,  or  ■'mur- 
dering the  innocents."  altlKHigh  they  may  result  in  some  or  all  of  these. 

\et.  in  spite  of  these  evils  that  exist  "to  too  great  an  extent.  I  aUniit,  aside  from 
the  special  institutions,  such  as  the  State  Nonnal  Schools,  the  Industrial  Univer- 
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sity.  the  Deaf  and  E)uml)  Asylum  and  others  of  like  kind  whose  supervision  is 
amply  provided  for,  and  whose  value  and  success  have  resulted  from  that  supervi- 
sion, I  declare  it  to  be  my  conviction  that  the  graded  schools  of  the  villages  and 
cities  are  about  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  free-school  system.  And  if  there 
be  elsewhere  anything  of  value,  it  is  because  efficient  county  superintendents  have 
made  it  in  spit«  of  the  adverse  conditions. 

Give  to  these  schools  the  supervision  demanded  by  the  great  interests  at  stake, 
so  that  the  str<^iigth  and  characteristics  of  the  teachers,  the  progress  of  the  child- 
ren in  all  thi'ir  studies,  shall  be  known  to  the  superintendent,  not  by  the  filing  of 
reports  or  examination  jiapers  in  liis  othce.  but  V)y  daily  and  hourly  visits  and  in- 
spection, and  there  will  be  no  cramming  for  examination,  no  exclusion  from  the 
high  school  because  the  candidate  falls  short,  half  a  tenth  in  geography  or  music, 
nor  any  other  of  the  evils  complained  of. 

At  the  opening  of  school,  the  superintendent  and  teacher  on  consultation  de- 
cide that  a  certain  reading  class  shall,  during  the  term,  read  a  given  number  of 
pages. 

Specifications  are  made  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished. 

If  the  superintendent  can  visit  the  class  often  during  recitation  hour,  talk  fre- 
quently with  the  teacher,  -wdtness  the  efforts  of  the  teaclaer  and  pupils  from  day  to 
day.  and  see  the  results  of  the  tests  of  his  work  made  from  time  to  time,  he  will  not 
need  to  examine  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  know  that  they  have  worked. 
Instead  of  the  conventional  ten  questions,  he  can  go  before  the  pupils  with  other 
reading  matter  con-esponding  to  that  studied,  which  they  have  not  seen,  and  ask 
them  to  read  it.  By  this  means  he  can  test  their  ability  to  read,  their  ability  to 
listen,  and  their  ability  to  understand  and  reproduce. 

This  is  such  an  examination  as  the  outside  world  gives  the  pupils ;  such  a  one 
as  the  parents  give.  This  is  not  an  examination  of  the  pupils,  but  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  plans,  and  of  the  teacher  and  liis  poAver.  and  is  about  the  only  kind 
of  examination  the  superintendent  needs  to  be  concerned  in.  If  there  be  not  su- 
pei'vision  enough  for  fi-equent  visits  or  inspection,  and  frequent  tests  of  the  kind 
named,  the  •"ten  questions"  must  be  resorted  to.  or  the  school  will  lapse  into  hope- 
less inefficiencj'. 

If  the  '"ten  questions"  are  .sent  from  time  to  time,  and  the  sending  means  any- 
thing, their  general  tenor  \\\\\  soon  be  learned  by  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils  will  be 
prepared  to  answer  them,  if  they  learn  nothing  beside,  or  do  not  understand  the 
answers  they  are  made  to  give. 

This  is  Procrusteanism. 

To  cast-iron  .systems  or  to  anarchy,  schools  will  inevitably  drift,  if  supervision 
be  lacking. 

A  community,  or  board  of  education,  that  curtails  supervision,  and  then  com- 
plains of  cast-iron  systems  or  inefficiency,  is  unwise  and  inconsistent  in  the  extreme. 

Further  proof  of  the  value  of  close  supen-ision  is  seen  in  the  introduction  of 
music  and  drawing  into  our  city  schools  when  special  teachers  have  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  it ;  for  these  are  not  special  teachers,  they  are  special  superin- 
tendents. 

The  superior  results  obtained  in  music  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  attest  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

PROOFS   BY    AX.\I,Of;Y. 

Again,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  draw  instruction  from  all  possible  sources. 
The  mamifacturer  ofi-ailroad  cars,  wagons  or  cigar  boxes,  does  not  provide  an  ele- 
gant establishment,  furnish  the  most  modem  appliances  and  abundant  material 
Avith  which  to  work,  and  then  employ  unskilled  liaiids  that  are  liable  to  change  fre- 
quently, and  allow  these  hands  to  make  such  cars,  wagons  or  cigar  boxes  a;S  each 
sees  fit.  and  in  the  manner  he  chooses,  and  within  the  time  best  suited  to  his  con- 
venience. 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  our  schools  when  young  and  unskilled  teach- 
ers are  employed  with  no  superintendent  to  direct  their  work,  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  one  case  wood  and  iron  are  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  the  products  are  to 
be  cars,  wagons  or  cigar  boxes;  while  in  the  other  case,  minds,  and  hearts  and  feel- 
ings are  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  thi^  products  are  to  be  men  and  women. 
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One  of  the  most  successful  luanulkcturiiiy:  estiililisliiucnts  in  Northern  Illinois 
employs  less  than  a  hundred  hands,  and  pays  out  k'ss  than  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  fur  ruiuiing  expenses,  yet.  Ix'side  the  necessaiy  book-keepers  and  sup- 
ply ayent.  it  has  a  jreneral  superintendent.  tAvo  or  three  dejjartment  foremen,  and 
a  skilled  man  called  a  ""franK  boss"'  directing- each  Kftcen  woi-kmen. 

In  the  car  deitartmcnt  of  the  railroad  shops  in  the  city  of  Aurora,  there  are 
employed  two  hundred  and  nineteen  men.  To  superintend  these  men  and  give  di- 
rection to  their  work,  there  are  a  general  superintendent,  a  general  foreman,  eleven 
sub-foremen,  one  time-keeper  and  one  draughtsman. 

'i'his  gives  to  each  sixteen  men.  on  the  average,  one  whose  only  business  is  to 
pUui  and  supervise.  Tb.is  is  done  in  shops  that  are  models  of  excellence,  and  are 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  the  most  approved  modem  machineiy. 

In  one  of  the  counties,  wliich  is  consi(lenil)ly  above  the  average  county  of  the 
State,  the  interests  of  eight  thousand  children  of  siliool  age.  not  including  "those  of 
the  cities,  the  custody  of  a  iiuarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  si-hool  property, 
and  the  yearly  expenditure  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  the  cost  of  text- 
books be  coiisidered.  are  entrustcil  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  many  of  whom 
are  young  and  inexperienced,  and  others  transient  and  irresponsible,  -without  a  sin- 
gle person  whose  duty  it  is  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  or  wh(>n  or  how  to  do  it. 

1  have  visited  many  other  manufactuiing  establishments,  and  find  that  what 
has  been  said  resi)ec-ting  the  two  establishments  named  is  a  fair  presentation  of 
them  all.  I  have'  examined  the  school  statistics  of  other  counties,  and  have  found 
that  the  conditions  described  in  the  county  alluded  to  are  better  than  those  of  the 
average. 

1  have  conversed  with  the  employes  of  these  industrial  establishments,  and  find 
them  to  be  intelligent  men .  They  ascribe.  vni\\  a  unanimous  voice,  the  value  of  tlieir 
work  to  the  close  and  definite  directions  given  them  by  elKcient  and  responsible  su- 
})erintends  or  "g.ing  bos.ses." 

I  have  talked  with  teachers  of  country  schools,  and  teachers  of  town  schools 
that  are  without  superintendents,  and  they  with  equal  unanimity  ascribe  the  difti- 
culties  and  unsatisfactory  results  of  their  wgrk  to  the  want  of  any  one  having  au- 
thority to  assign  work  and  give  definite  directions  for  its  accomplishments.  One 
example  will  serve  as  a  representative  of  a  score  that  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  and  of  thousands  in  the  State.  The  teacher,  a  yoiuig  lady  ot  inferior 
education  and  without  experience,  offered  as  an  excuse  for  tlie  unsatisfactory  results 
of  her  school,  the  large  number  of  classes  she  was  obliged  to  hear.  Although  the 
school  w;is  suuill.  but  fifteen  jiupils.  she  had  eight  geography  classes  using  books 
by  five  (liffen-nt  authors:  seven  arithmetic  classes  in  books  by" four  different  authors: 
two  fifth  reader  classes  in  books  by  as  many  authors:  one  fourih  reader  class:  two 
third  reader  cliusses  in  books  by  an  equal  number  of  authore;  four  primer  cla.sses. 
and  two  six'lling  classes— ^/^/z-f^-w  pupils  and  twenty-six  classes. 

Yet  another  point  in  connection  with  this  matter:  The  laborers  employed  in 
the  shops  alluded  to  are,  in  the  main,  skilled  worlcmen.  while  the  teachers  employed 
in  the  schools  are.  in  many  ca.ses.  young,  inexperienced  and  totally  un.skilled.  In 
the  county  allud(>d  to.  only  ten  of  the  one  hundred  men  examined 'a-sked  for  first- 
grade  certificates.  Only  tn<enty  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  women  examined 
iusked  for  first-grad.-  certificates.  Of  the  thirty  who  asked  for  first-grade  certificates, 
of  four  hundre(l  and  fifteen  examined,  only  nineteen  were  successful.  The  ma^jority 
of  those  teaeh  in  the  city  schools,  that  are  proA-ided  with  sui)erintendents 


An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  State  department  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
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tificates.  showing  that  a  large  majority  of  those  teaching  do  "not  consicler  them- 


less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  teachei-s  in  the  State  apj>ly  for  firat-grade  cer- 


selves  comi)efent  to  do  good  work. 

Still  furiher.  the  employes  of  these  machine  shops  are  pernument.  while  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  change  frequently.  This  is  shown  by  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  the  lunnber  of  schools,  which  is  nearly  two  to  one.  Evidence  of 
inexperience  and  iuefliciency  in  the  majority  of  teachers  is  shown  by  the  low  per 
centages  upon  which  county  superintenilents  grant  even  second-grade  certificates, 
and  the  unsatisfattor)-  answ(>rs  in  matter  and  form  which  nniny  give  to  questions. 
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purposely  made  easy  to  suit  the  cii-cumstances.  A  further  evidence  is  found  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  who  attend  the  Institutes  and  Nomial  r)rillsthroufrh- 
out  the  State:  for  it  may  be  fairly  sujiposed  that  these  are  the  best  teachi'rs.  because 
they  have  ent+^iprise  enouH'h  to  att+'ud  such  nieetintrs.  That  tea«:-hers  are  constantly 
chanfjiuf^  is  made  painfully  manifest  to  the  Institute  worker  by  the  small  number 
of  familiar  faces  he  meets  when  conducting  Institutes  for  several  successive  yeai-s 
in  the  same  place.  Surely  no  machine  shop,  doing  a  miscellaneous  work  in  repairs 
and  "'odd  jobs. 'demands  more,  or  closer,  or  more  intellisrent  supervision  than  a 
school,  or  a  system  of  schools,  employing  an  equal  number  of  teachers;  and  the 
same  financial  policy  that  places  one  or  more  superintendents  over  the  one  demands 
an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  supei-vision  over  the  other. 

THK   APPOINT.MKNT  OF   SVTEKINTEXDENTS   SHOULD   BE  MADE   MAND.\TOKY. 

The  State  has  not  discharged  her  duty  or  exercised  her  full  prerogative,  in  that 
she  has  not  pro\aded  for  the  efficient  execution  of  the  public-school  system. 

She  has  pro^^ded  for  the  election  of  boards  of  directors  who  alone,  legally,  have 
the  work  of  supervision  in  their  hands.  They  have  power  to  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent, but  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

These,  with  the  county  superintendency.  are  all  the  provisions  that  are  made 
for  this  very  important  part  of  the  work. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  these. 

Boards  of  directors  are  elected  without  regard  to  quahfication.  and  no  compens- 
ation is  allowed  them  for  their  time  and  labor:  so  that  they  have  no  inducements 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  work.  The  work,  too.  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can- 
not be  done  by  a  board.  It  is  the  woric  of  one  mind.  Not  being  required  to  ap- 
point a  superintendent,  boards  have  exercised  the  privilege  in  so  fe^y  cases  that  it 
has  done  little  more  than  to  prove  the  necessity  of  making  the  appointment  obliga- 
toiy;  for  while  they  have  not  appointed  superintendents,  they  have  failed  to  exer- 
cise any  supervision  themselves;  but  have  left  the  work  imdone,  and  the  schools 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  caprices  and  selfish  wishes,  and  ignorant  prejudices  of 
nomadic  teachers. 

The  results  of  these  conditions  are  inefficient  j-et  enormously  expensive  schools, 
untaught  children,  dissatisfied  parents,  grumbling  tax  payers,  and  anathemas  on 
the  whole  free-school  system.  Where  results  the  revei-se  of  these  exist,  the  cause 
may  be  traced  to  superintendency. 

County  superintendency  has  practically  fallen  to  the  ground  of  its  own  weight. 
Enough  power  was  not  originally  given  to  it  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  much  good. 

Practically,  it  could  not  appoint,  transfer,  or  remove  teachers;  it  could  not  le- 
gally determine  the  kind  of  school,  the  duration  of  school,  the  course  of  study,  or 
the  management  to  be  employed.  A  tenitory  was  assigned  to  it.  the  verj'  extent 
of  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  close  supervision,  had  it  not  been  shorn  of  its 
strength.  The  law  requires  that  the  superintendent  be  a  resident  of  the  county 
electing  him.  which  may,  or  may  not.  contain  within  its  borders  a  man  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  even  if  there  were  no  unreasonable  require- 
ments, and  no  limitations  to  power  and  opportunity. 

Finally,  the  selection  of  the  man  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  political  caucuses, 
and  the  renuuieratiou  of  the  office  was  so  small,  that  it  became  a  sort  of  trading 
capital  among  the  political  office  seekers,  so  that  it  was  almost  an  impossibility  to 
have  even  the  best  man  wnthin  the  territory  chosen. 

These  conditions  must  all  be  reversed. 

Those  who  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  give  the  subject  thought  are 
agreed  that  our  schools  need  more  ana  closer  supervision.  But  the  people  are  not 
yet  aroused  to  an  appreciation  of  this  necessity,  and  but  few  of  them  to  a  belief  in 
the  value  of  any  supers-ision. 

That  school  men  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  present  the  subject  in  its  strong- 
est light,  they  should  analyze  it  and  determine,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  supervis- 
ion required  have  a  definite?  end  in  mind,  and  woi-k  for  that  end.  Vagueness  of 
purpose  has  thus  far  characterized  the  efforts  of  school  men  to  too  great  a  degree. 

THE  UNIT   OF   SUPEKVISION. 

Every  school  must  be  superintended  and  taught,  but  a  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent cannot  be  tiimished  for  every  school.      It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that 
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the  schools  be  anun^'cd  in  oroups  of  the  rifrht  size  for  supervision.  These  maj-  be 
called  school  units,  or  units  of  supervision.  It  has  lieeu  found  that  cities  and  vil- 
lages, althoujrh  ditt'erinfr  iu  size,  furnish  fjroups  for  such  units.  It  has  been  found 
also,  that  counties  are  too  large  for  such  units.  And  as  there  is  but  one  political 
division  smaller  than  a  county,  let  the  to\vnship  be  made  the  .school  unit,  or  the 
unit  of  supenision. 

Tlie  schools  of  each  township,  therefore,  should  be  built  up  into  a  single  group 
which  should  embrace  the  central  high  school:  and  over  this  system  of  school 
should  be  i)laced  a  competent  superintendent.  He  sliould  have  power  to  dispose 
and  depose,  and  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  everj'  child  of  school 
iige  within  the  ten-itory.  He  sliovdd  have  power  to  determine  the  course  of  instruct- 
ion, appoint,  transfm-  and  dismiss  teachers,  and  should  have  all  other  powers  now  exer- 
cised by  superintendents  in  many  of  our  cities.  It  should  be  legal  to  select  this  superin- 
tendent from  any  townshiii.  county  or  State,  where  the  right  man  can  be  found.  He 
should  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  and  not  elected  by  the  people. 

ADV.\XT.\GKS   OF   TOWNSHIP   UNIT   OF   SVPEKVISION. 

Many  advantages  would  result  from  this  unification  and  thorough  supen-ision 
of  the  schools  of  a  tow^lship.  Fully  to  set  these  forth  would  require  more  time  than 
can  be  given  now.     I  will  notice  a  few,  only,  of  the  most  prominent. 

1st.  Toeverj'  child  is  ensured  a  good  school  adapted  to  his  needs;  for.  if  the 
-school  nearest  his  home  does  not  suit,  he  may  be  transferred  to  another.  A  vast 
and  irreparaVilf  loss  of  time  is  thus  prevented. 

tfd.  Kmi>loyment  is  furnished  for  home  talent.  Most  of  the  teachers  may  be 
trained  and  i)rej»ared  at  the  central  high  school,  under  the  guidance  of  the  superin- 
tendent.    In  this  way.  better,  and  at  the  same  time.  cheai)er  schools  are  insured. 

8d.  The  social  and  intellectual  resources  of  our  country  communities  are.  as  a 
rale,  lying  donuant.  They  need  to  be  aroused  and  made  available.  By  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  school  interests  of  the  township,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central 
high  school,  a  nucleus  "is  made  for  the  clustering  of  all  the  educational  factors. 
Thus  may  lie  org-anized  literary  societies,  lecture  associations,  debating  clubs  and 
other  societies,  that  benefit  the  young  republican  as  much  by  the  efforts  they  com- 
pel in  their  organization  and  operation,  as  by  the  nominal  jnirposes  for  which  they 
are  created.  By  these  means  may  be  saved  lo  our  rural  districts  many  young  men 
and  women  that  now  seek  such  advantages  in  town  or  city. 

4th.  Better  care  will  be  taken  of  the  school  property  of  the  township.  Tliis 
will  be  a  very  great  financial  saving. 

5th.  Township  and  district  libniriesmay  be  established,  and  the  pupils  taught 
how  to  use  them.  By  the  way  readiu":  is  taught  in  most  of  our  schools,  pupils  ac- 
quire little  more  than  the  ability  to  call  words.  In  the  exercise  of  this  ability,  the 
restless,  enterprising  ones,  in  search  of  entertainment,  gravitate,  naturally,  to  dime 
novels,  the  Police  Gazette  and  kindred  literature,  for  such  reading  only  is  within  the 
ran^e  of  their  comprehension.  Only  by  the  use  of  libraries  is  it  po.ssible  to  train 
pupils  to  seek  entertainment  in  that  lich  field  of  useful  infonnation.  good  books. 

This  is  a  matter  wortiiy  the  consideration  of  all.  if  the  child  be  given  the  use 
of  a  power  so  prolific  of  good  or  evil,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  he  be  at 
least  introduced  to  that  field,  where  alone  it  may  be  used  with  safety. 

SOMK  OIUKCTIOXS    ANSWKKKI). 

Many  objections  will  be  urged  to  an  attempt  at  so  much  superintendence;  I 
will  briefly  notice  a  few  prominent  ones: 

1st.     '"It  will  cost  too  much". 

Mon;  moin'v  may  be  paid.  i)OssiVjly.  in  some  town.ships  than  is  now  paid.  But 
if  there  is.  it  will  be  b''cause  they  will  have  more  schools  and  longer  terms. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  schools  of  countn,'  townships  shows  that 
the  teachers  of  the  oountiT  scliools  get  larger  monthly  pay  than  the  subordinate 
teachers  of  our  graded  schools,  and  that  the  schools  of  the  countrj'  cost  considera- 
bly more  per  day's  tuition  than  the  schools  of  the  large  cities  that  are  managed  by 
auperintendents.  This  is  because  of  small  schools  and  irregular  attendance  in  the 
country.     Both  of  these  evils  will  be  corrected  bv  proper  supenision. 

2d.  ■  "By  so  close  supervision,  teachers  ^^^ll  become  little  more  than  routine 
workers  to  do  the  bidding  of  superintendents." 
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This  may  be  dismissed  with  a  single  word.  A  comparison  of  the  teachers  of 
our  best  schools,  and  of  those  that  have  had  no  supei-vision.  proves  the  falsity  of  thi' 
assertion. . 

I  ask  for  closer  supervision  in  scliools  already  grouped  and  organized,  that  cast- 
iron  systems  and  fixed  laws  and  red  tape  may  be  abolished.  When  these  disa;*- 
pear.  routine  work  goes  with  them,  and  the  teachers'  shackles  fall  off. 

8d.     "County  superintendency  having  been  tried  a,nd  having  failed,  the  peopl 
will  not  readily  adopt  a  more  cumbrous  system,  and  one  which  seems  to  them  su 
expensive." 

The  people  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  county  superintendency. 
There  is  no  other  institution  of  the  jjeople  for  which  so  much  money  is  paid,  and  in 
which  they  ought  to  have  more  interest.  Yet  1  hesitate  not  to  declare  it  as  my 
opinion  that  there  is  no  other  institution  of  their  own  creation  that  is  so  far  from 
them,  and  of  which  they  know  so  little. 

I  have  t\iith  to  l)elieve  that  the  people  will  suj)ply  abundant  supervision,  or  any 
other  needful  thing,  if  they  can  be  made  to  see  its  value.  Get  the  X)eople  close 
enough  to  the  schools  to  underetand  them  and  their  needs,  and  they  will  take  care 
of  them.  ■ 

It  is  as  much  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  instmct  the  community  as  the  pupil. 
This  cannot  be  wholly  done  through  the  schools.  Parents  have  not  the  time  at  their 
command  to  visit  schools  often  enough  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  philosopliy  of 
their  plans  and  purposes.  It  cannot  be  done  by  contact  of  teacher  and  parent.  The 
task  is  too  gi-eat  in  consideration  of  the  other  heavj-  demands  upon  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  done  by  the  press.  The  schoolmaster  ha.-; 
not  in  the  past  made  enough  use  of  tliis  most  important  factor  of  education  and  en- 
lightenment. 

Teachers'  jouraals  have  done  giant  work  in  benefiting  the  schools,  by  spread- 
ing professional  knowledge,  in  affording  opportunity  for  interchange  of  views,  and 
in  ma,ny  ways  raising  the  standard  of  teaching.  The  poorest  teacher  who  reads 
these  journals  will  acknowledge  their  value,  while  the  best  teachers  will  ascribe 
their  success  as  much  to  the  assistance  afforded  by  them,  as  to  all  other  helps  com- 
V)ined.  But  these  journals  do  not  reach  the  people.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  fifty 
men  in  this  county,  besides  teachers,  who  can  name  an  educational  joyrnal  pub- 
lished in  the  north-west,  or  in  the  nation. 

Now.  it  is  necessary  that  the  educational  journals  be  secularized,  or  that  the  se- 
cular papers  be  pressed  Into  the  educational  work.  Tliis  is  an  excellent  time  to 
begin  this  new  work,  just  as  the  counnunity  seems  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  edu- 
cational life.  I  urge  what  the  school  journals  ha^  e  been  advising  for  years,  that 
you  set  forth  the  interests  and  aims  of  popuhir  edueation  in  your  home  papers;  and 
when  doing  this  do  not  fail  to  point  out  shortcomings  of  schools,  teachers,  parents 
and  communities,  as  well  as  their  merits.  The  profit  resulting  from  this  new  work 
would  be  two-fold.  The  people  would  lie  made  acquainted  with  what  school  men 
desire,  and  are  striving  with  their  might  to  accomplish,  and  the  workers  would  gain 
new  strength,  which  would  give  them  more  influence  than  all  their  other  attain- 
ments— the  ready  alulity  to  present  their  case  strongly  to  the  public.  This  ability 
is  especially  needed,  nowthat  the  public-school  question  nas become  an  "irrepi'ess- 
ible  one.  "  Like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  wiU  not  down,  but  appears  in  almost  every  is- 
sue of  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  press.  And  these  discussions,  though  pro- 
fessing to  t)e  friendly  in  most  cases,  reveal  on  close  inspection,  seated  jealousies  fa- 
voring denominational  scliools.  as  well  as  open  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  free  in- 
stitutions. [  have  failed  to  read  one  article  outside  of  the  educational  journals 
that  impresst^d  me  as  coming  from  one  who  had  worked  in  the  public  schools,  who 
had  the  harness  still  on.  and  who  was  at  heart  friendly  to  them. 

Now.  it  is  for  the  interests  of  tlie  schools  that  the  views  of  teachers  be  given  to 
the  people,  since  having  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  they  maybe  expected 
to  have  ideas  on  school  matters  that  are  valuable. 

This  cannot  b(>  done  in  the  educational  journals.     The  people  do  not  see  them. 
You  canrearh  tlit>  ix'ople  only  through  the  secular  press. ^_ 
4th.     ""So  many  superintendents  cannot  be  supplied!" 
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This  will  be  regulator!  Ijy  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.     Principals  and  su- 

aerintendents  have  oeen  supplied  to  our  graded  schools  when  they  have  been  wanted, 
[en  have  been  supphed  to  the  county  superintendency  when  they  have  been  really 
wanted. 

Lay  before  the  people  the  plain  facts;  tell  them  the  true  condition  of  our  schools 
and  the  causes  of  these  conditions;  show  them  that  by  a  change  of  these  causes, 
the  conditions  can  lie  changed,  and.  iis  1  believe  in  the  people.  T  believe  they  will 
co-operate  to  change  the  causes  and  improve  the  conditions.  When  this  time 
comes,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  class  ot  school  men  wlio  have  made  the  science  of 
education  and  super\dsion  their  study,  and  have  adopted  it  <us  alife  work,  who  shall 
be  known  not  as  professors,  but  as  superintendents.  W.  B.  Powkij.. 


We  have  a  hobby.  If  any  one  charges  it  upon  us,  we  shall  hasten  to 
plead  guilty.  In  recent  numbers  of  The  School.master  we  have  ridden 
it  again  and  yet  again.  We  have  been  to  the  State  Association  and  attended 
the  session.s  of  the  superintendents'  meetings.  We  observed  that  the  most 
advanct^d  members  were  astride  the  same  quadruped.  Superintendents 
Wells,  Higgins,  Williams,  Wilson,  Seott  and  others  of  like  spirit  say  most 
emphatically  that  the  common  schools  can  he  graded:  not  of  course  with  the 
closeness  of  the  town  schools  with  their  principals  and  assistants,  but  fairly 
graded.  A  case  was  reported  in  which  the  school  had  an  attendance  of  fif- 
teen, and  there  were  ihirtjj-Uro  classes.' 

Shades  of  Pestalozzi  I  I  Wc  presented,  in  the  January  number,  the  work- 
ing plans  of  one  of  these  schools  which  had  been  transformed  from  chaos  into 
organization.  Supt.  Wells  is  giving,  from  time  to  time,  the  results  of  his 
rich  and  varied  experience.  Will  the  common-school  teachers  utilize  what 
the  Schoolmaster  is  giving  them,  and  put  their  schools  into  such  condition 
that  method  shall  characterize  their  work,  and  that  valuable  time  shall  not 
be  wasted  ? 


The  text  of  President  Powell's  address,  at  the  Hock  Island  meeting, 
was  supervision.  The  address  appears  in  our  pages,  and  we  suggest  to  our 
readers  that  a  careful  perusal  will  repay  them. 

Next  year  our  legislature  again  convenes  for  its  biennial  inspection  of 
the  school  law.  Can  anything  be  done  to  put  county  supervision  upon  its 
feet?     Some  counties  are  doing  nobly,  but  they  are  few  in  number. 

We  shall  ti^ke  few  steps  in  advance,  until  intelligent  supervision  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Any  town  or  city  is  at  liberty  to  seek  any- 
where for  its  superintendent.  Why  should  counties  lack  the  same  privilege  ? 
As  well  might  the  law  demand  that  every  teacher  shall  be  a  resident  of  the 
district  in  which  he  is  temporarily  engaged.  Some  counties  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  professional  teachers  in  the  superintendents'  offices  ;.  most 
are  not,  and  would  permit  no  .supervision  if  they  had. 

We  have  already  referred  to  a  school  of  fifteen  pupils  and  thirty-two 
classes.  If  the  superintendent  had  not  been  abroad,  the  teacher  would  have 
kept  up  her  thirty-two  recitations  until  the  end  of  the   term:   but  a  half- 
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day's  inspection  corrected  the  mistake  and  put  the  school  upon  an  entirely 
new  track.  How  much  did  that  half  day  save  to  the  people  of  that  district? 
Yet  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  superintendent's  constituents,  or  many  of  them 
at  least  in  that  part  of  the   county,   see  no  need  of  supervision. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  State  really  desire  to  see  the  school  law  so 
changed  that  the  superintendents  shall  not  be  selected  on  account  of  politi- 
cal affinities,  or  because  they  know  how  "to  pull  wii-es,"  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  law  is  not  the  schoolmasters'  law  :  it  should  be  and  can  be  if 
they  will  unite  and  utilize  their  political  influence. 


For  a  first-class  hotel,  commend  us  to  the  Harper  House,  Rock  Island. 
The  pedagogues  took  it  by  storm  during  the  recent  educational  meeting. 
Among  the  hundreds  present  we  heard  but  one  expression,  "Ben.  Harper  is 
a  host."  The  only  dissatisfied  person  of  whom  we  heard  was  the  bar-keeper. 
"What  sort  of  a  crowd  is  that,  anyhow?"  he  asked. 

For  the  kind  attentions  received  by  The  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  Harper 
has  our  thanks,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  happen  in  at  Rock  Island,  they 
will  receive  the  best  of  care  if  they  leave  their  autographs  on  the  register 
of  the  Harper  House. 

We  notice  the  following  statement  in  an  exchange :  "In  the  name  of 
religion,  the  Puritans  burned  witches."  Now,  does  not  this  writer  know 
that  he  is  uttering  a  very  stale  lie  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  and  no 
credible  history  asserts,  that  any  person  accused  of  witchcraft  was  ever 
burned  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  time  for  people,  who  mean  to  tell  the  truth, 
to  stop  making  this  infamous  assertion.  About  twenty  persons  were  hanqed 
as  witches  in  Salem,  Mass.,  at  the  time  when  thousands  of  men  and  women 
were  executed  for  this  supposed  crime  in  England  and  in  Germany.  This 
is  bad  enough  ;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  the  folly  of  the  Puritans  in  this  mat- 
ter should  be  held  up  to  the  world  more  than  the  greater  folly  of  the  rest  of 
Christendom. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
recently  held  at  Rock  Island,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  that  it  has  ever 
held.  The  attendance  was  only  moderate,  but  there  was  a  very  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State.  The  programme  was  carried 
out  as  published,  with  but  one  failure  of  any  one  who  had  an  important 
part :  and  a  sufficient  excuse  was  rendered  in  tliis  case.  The  spirit  of  all 
the  meetings  was  admirable,  and  the  general  character  of  the  exercises  was 
of  a  high  order.  We  print  in  this  number.  President  Powell's  address  in 
full.  The  theme  of  the  address  is  very  timely,  for  there  is  no  greater  need 
of  our  schools  at  present  than  more  efficient  supervision ;  this  is  true  of  all 
classes  and  grades  of  schools,  with  only  an  exception  here  and  there.  One 
of  the  most  significant  things  done  was  the  movement  of  the  college  and 
high-school  section,  looking  to  a  harmonious  working  of  the  high  schools  and 
colleges.  The  steps  taken  were  in  the  right  direction  :  and  we  hope  the  re- 
sult may  be  a  unifying  of  all  departments  of  our  educational  work. 
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The  weather  was  as  fine  as  could  be,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  day. 
It  was  so  rainy  on  the  last  morning  that  the  closing  session  was  held  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Harper  House.  A  large  number  of  the  members  were  guests 
of  this  hotel  :  and  all  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  management,  for  excellent 
accommodations,  polite  treatment  and  very  reasonable  rates. 

Carbondale  was  proposed  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting;  and  the 
feeling  seemed  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  that  city. 

We  publish  in  this  number  several  papers  relating  to  the  efforts  now 
making  to  represent  creditably  the  educational  affairs  of  our  state  at  Phila- 
delphia next  summer.  We  bespeak  for  these  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
teachers  and  friends  of  education.  Some  of  the  other  states  have  the  start 
of  us  in  this  matter ;  they  have  given  it  more  attention  and  effort  ;  and  their 
work  is  now  in  a  good  state  of  forwardness.  If  the  Empire  State  of  the 
west  is  not  to  occupy  a  very  inferior  place,  our  teachers  must  work  earnestly 
and  rapidly.  Two  things  to  be  done  present  themselves  to  all  teachers  of 
every  grade  ;  first,  to  do  what  they  can  towards  making  up  the  necessary 
funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition  ;  and,  second,  to  render  all  the 
aid  possible  in  furnishing  such  material  as  is  called  for  in  the  circulars. 
Read  the  circulars,  read  them  carefully :  and  then  do  at  once,  whatever  you 
can  in  response. 

With  this  number  we  begin  the  publication  of  a  Chicago  Department, 
under  the  editorial  charge  of  IVIr.  James  Hannan,  who, for  several  years,  has 
had  charge  of  one  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  city.  He  is  our  authorized 
agent  and  will  receive  subscriptions  and  make  contracts  for  advertising. 

We  commend  Mr.  Hannan's  opening  article  to  the  attention  of  all. 


Owing  to  the  unusual  pressure  upon  our  pages,  we  are  obliged  to  defer 
the  report  of  the  Principals'  Meeting  until  the  March  number.  The  ofi&cers 
are  M.  L.  Seymour,  Prest.,  and  M.  Andrews,  C.  E.  Maun  and  A.  Harvey, 
Executive  Committee 


OFFICIAL. 

Editor  Schoolmastkk  : — Justin  L.  Hartwell  of  Dixon,  111.,  asks  that 
the  following  question  be  answered  through  the  "Scuoolmaster  :" 

"Dixon  is  divided  by  Rock  River.  Each  division  has  a  school  entirely 
separate  from,  and  independent  of  the  other.  For  which  school  should  the 
property  of  those  living  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  having  merchandize, 
etc.,  upon  the  other  side,  be  assessed  V 

In  reply  I  will  observe  : 

1.  The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  school  law  (sec.  45)  in  re- 
spect to  the  assessment  of  personal  property  in  the  district  where  the  owner 
resides,  and  the  statute  ,  see  rev.  stat.,  sec.  13,  p.  S59,  as  to  such  property 
being  assessed  in  the  district  where  it  is  located,  does  not  exist  except  by 
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implication  ;  and  this  implied  contradiction  is  contrary  to  a  well  known 
maxim  of  the  law  (sec  12,  111.,  p.  339.,  "Town  of  Ottawa,  vs.  the  county  of 
LaSalle." 

2.  In  the  statute  referred  to  above,  the  particular  hinds  of  property 
that  shall  be  assessed  where  located,  such  as  merchandise,  etc.,  are  men- 
tioned, while  the  language  of  the  school  law  is  general,  and  to  some  extent, 
vague  ;  therefore,  the  specific  words  of  the  statute  must  be  held  in  force  as 
against  the  indefiniteness  of  the  school  act. 

3.  Hence,  the  conclusion,  that  every  kind  of  personal  property  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  cited,  must  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  in 
which  such  property  is  found.  Respectfully, 

S.  M.  Etter,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 
This  department  desires  definite  information  immediately  from  the  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  who  propose  to  take  part  in   the  Centennial   Ex- 
position, upon  the  following  points,  viz  : 

1 .  The  number  of  bound  volumes,  with  their  size,  which  they  have  in 
course  of  preparation,  or  have  planned  to  prepare. 

2.  The  number  and  size  of  port-folios  and  bound  volumes  containing 
illustrations,  interior  views,  exterior  views,  drawings,  students  work,  etc. 

3.  The  number  and  size  of  maps  and  charts. 

4.  The  number  and  size  of  models  of  buildings. 

5.  A  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the  display  the  several  schools 
propose  to  make. 

The  allotment  of  space  by  the  curtailing  commissioners  will  positively 
be  made  as  early  as  February  1st.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  inform- 
ation here  called  for,  be  furnished  without  delay. 

S.  M.  Etter,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 


Report  of  the  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Supekintendents 
cr.\TiON  held  in  the  office  op  the  Boaud  of  Education. 
Rock  Island,  Decembek  27th,  28th  and  29tii. 


Monday  7:30  P.  M..  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter.  who  is  President,  ex-officio.  not  hav- 
ing arrived,  Superintendent  E.  L.  Wells  of  Ogle  county,  was  elected  chainnan. 
Jas.  H.  Seaton.  of  Putnam  county,  read  a  paper  on  "How  to  make  School  Visita- 
tion nil  it  shmild  be."  He  advised  County  Superintendents  to  have  a  definite  plan 
of  action.  I'luw  should  obsei"ve  the  condition  of  school-houses  and  sun-oundings, 
and  see  that  tln're  is  a  uniform  programme,  and  that  no  deviation  is  made 
from  it  on  account  of  their  presence.  They  should  notice  methods  of  discipline, 
and  of  inipai+ing  instruction,  and  dist-ounige  too  close  adherence  to  text-books. 
They  should  assist  in  classihcation.  and  should  see  that  the  common-school  studies 
are  not  neglected.  Public  .sentiment  is  all  right  in  giving  preference  to  what  is 
sneeringly  called  the  three  R's. 

When  they  find  a  school  doing  well,  they  should  "Let  well  enough  alone  ;_"' 
bestow  a  few  words  of  commendation,  and  pass  on  to  schools  where  their  time  is 
more  needed.  They  should  mingle  with  the  people,  and  endeavor  to  teach  them 
to  distinguish  between  efficient  and  inefficient  teachers.  They  should  endeavor  to 
keep  their  best  teachers  in  their  own  counties,  by  assisting  them  to  find  good  schools 
at  good  saliuies. 
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Jas.  B.  Donnell.  of  Wan-en  county,  next  presentoil  a  paper.  Subject  :  •'Plans 
for  Village  and  Countiy  School-house.s."  He  first  considered  the  location,  which 
should  be  as  near  as  practicable  t<i  the  f^eojji'aphical  center  of  the  district,  though 
that  should  be  sacrificed  for  crossing  of  public  roads,  or  healthful  location.  Tlie 
surroundiii trs  should  Ije  well  kejit  up.  Do  not  build  a  mere  shell  because  it  is  cheap. 
It  will  prove  expensive  in  the  end.  Build  more  for  utility  than  show.  Rometiraes 
useless  expense  is  incuiTcd.  There  comes  a  reaction,  and  retrenchment  in  the 
nt'tessiries  of  the  school  is  the  result.  The  rooms  .should  be  high,  well  lighted,  and 
ventilated. 

,\  general  discussion  followed  on  means  of  heating  and  ventilating.     Adjourned. 

Tuesday.  9  A.  M..  Hon.  S.  M  Etter.  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  opened 
with  prayer,  by  Superintendent  K.  L.  Wells.  Owen  Scott,  of  Effingham  county, 
read  a  pajier.  Subject  :  '•County  and  Township  Institutes.  Should  they  be  made 
by_  law  a  necessity,  and  teachers  be  re<iuired  to  attend  them  V"  Mr.  Scott  main- 
tained that  teachers  should  Vje  required  to  atteiul  their  County  Institutes,  also  the 
the  Local  Institutes  in  their  vicinity.  He  considered  the  Local  of  more  value  than 
the  County  institutes.  Home  talent  should  be  develo])cd  in  the  Local  Institutes. 
A  regular  programme  should  be  made  and  strictly  followed.  Tardiness  of  teachers, 
.should  not  l)e  allowed.  Time  should  not  be  consumed  in  discussing  theories  or 
hobbies.  The  institute  should  be  a  model  school,  where  teachers  may  go.  not  merely 
to  add  to  their  scholastic  attainments,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  a  superficial 
education,  but  to  leana  methods  of  instructing.  Thi.s  paper  called  out  a  lively  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Higgins  was  not  in  favor  of  compulsoiy  education,  and  therefore  not 
in  favor  of  obliging  teachei-s  to  attend  institutes.  Teachers  who  attend  institutes 
merely  through  compulsion  will  not  be  profited  thereby. 

Mr.  Williams  ottered  the  foUowng  resolution,  and  moved  its  adoption  : 

/?f«ofc''(/.  That  liii'iifutesiBhoald  he  uiarle  by  law  a  uect'ssity,  and  teachers  be  required  to 
attend  them. 

The  resolution  was  voted  down,  for  the  reason  that  the  majority  believed  that 
the  pas.^age  of  such  a  law  would  do  little  good  without  additional  legislative  action 
providing  that  none  but  those  of  good  moral  chanR-ter.  good  scholarship  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching  should  be  eligible  to  thfofficeof  County  Superintend- 
ent of  schools  :  also  i)rovidiiig  for  the  closing  of  school  tliai  the  teachers  may  at- 
teiul the  institutes  an<l  gi-anting  them  compensation  for  such  time. 

Mary  L.  ('aii)enter.  of  AV'innebago  county  read  a  paper.  Subject  :  "Best 
.Method  of  bringing  Directors  up  to  their  Duty."  First,  bnng  County  Superintend- 
i-nts  up  to  their  duty.  We  should  be  active  ourselves  ;  never  dilatoiy  where  duty 
calls  ;  prompt  to  meet  all  engagements  ;  ready  to  co-operate  with  school  officer's, 
thereby  inspiring  them  with  our  enthusiiism.  Dividi'  the  time  spent  in  supen-is- 
ion  between  teachers  and  school  officers.  We  are  inclined  to  give  om-  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  teachers.  wherea.s  it  ia  as  much  our  tluty  to  know  how  school 
officers  are  performing  their  duties. 

.lohn  (Jore.  of  Cass  county,  followtnl  with  a  paper  on  "Qualifications  of  an  Ex- 
aminer." Examiners  should  be  thorou^'h  scholars,  slioidd  possess  a  high  moral 
tone,  and  an  unceasing  energy,  lliey  should  realize  the  responsibility  of  licensing 
individuals  to  develop  thinkers,  not  imitators.  The  earnest  soliciations  of  mental  im- 
beciles, and  moral  or  physical  deformities,  should  never  infiuence  examiners  to  swerve 
from  the  jtath  of  duty.  Applicants  for  ceriificates  should  never  be  licensed  to  teach 
merely  because  they  can  answer  questions  atxl  perform  operations.  They  should 
be  required  clearly  to  understand  the  princinles  involved.  Those  who  manifest  a 
lack  of  good  common  si-nsr  and  of  energy,  sliould  be  excluded.  The  good  of  society 
demaiuis  that  examiners  should  certify  to  nothing  that  they  do  not  know  to  be  true. 
While  examiners  should  lie  kind  and  charitable,  they  should  never  allow  I'ity. 
.\dversity.  Partiality,  or  lnij)ortunity.  to  influence  them.  Examiners  .should  be 
models  in  their  respective  counties,  of  scholarshij".  morality  and  indu.sfry. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  jihysical  deformity  lieing  considered  an  objection  to  a 
teacher.  Mr.  Williams  of  La  Salle  comity,  cited  cases  of  successful  teachers  who 
were  badly  deformed.     Mr.  Wells  was  sorry  that  jihysical  deformity  wasnientioned 
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last  year*,  and  hoped  that  County  Superintendents  would  con-ect  at  this  meeting, 
the  impression  that  they  considered  physical  defonnity  an  obstacle  to  one's  enter- 
ing the  profession  of  teaching.     Ad,iounied. 

Tuesday,  7  P.  M.,  James  P.  Slade.  of  St.  Clair  county,  read  a  paper  on  "Char- 
a<rter.  Its  development  in  the  public  schools."  He  claimed  that  development  of 
character  depends  more  upon  the  manner  in  which  school  work  is  done  than  upon 
the  particular  subjects  taught.  The  example  of  the  teacher  is  of  more  value  than 
any  precepts  however  good,  with  which  the  teacher's  practices  do  not  accord. 
County  Superintendents  of  schools  were  urged  to  be  as  searching  in  their  inquiries 
in  regard  to  an  applicant's  character  as  in  regard  to  his  scholarship. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mary  A.  West,  of  Knox  county.  It  will  appear  in  sub- 
sequent numbers  of  Thk  Schoolmaster. 

Wednesday,  9  A.  M.,  This  was  the  last  session  of  the  association,  and  the  time 
was  consumed  in  discussing  questions  pertaining  to  school  law. 

A  motion  was  made  and  earned  that  each  County  Superintendent,  who  has 
read  a  paper  before  the  association,  be  requested  to  publish  the  same,  and  send  a 
copy  to  each  County  Superintendent  in  the  State. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  President,  ex-officio. 

Mrs.  Phceije  Taylor,  Cairo.  Secretary. 
Hexky  Higgins,  Jacksonville,     ) 

H.  P.  Hall,  Sycamore,  -  Executive  Committee. 

Charles  E.  Mann,  St.  Charles.  ) 

Mary  L.  Carpenter,  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  Dart's  Hall,  Rock  Island.  Wednesday,  a.  m.,  Dec.  29th,  1875. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mabie  of  R.  I.  Address  of 
welcome  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Gest.  City  Attorney;  response  by  the  President,  W.  B.  Powell, 
of  Aurora.  President's  annual  address  on  A  Plea  for  more  Supervision  in  our 
School.  Upon  motion  of  J.  W.  Cook  of  State"  Normal,  the  following  committee 
on  president's  address  was  elected:  E.  L.  Wells  of  Ogle;  H.  L.  Boltwood.  Prince- 
ton; S.  L.  Wilson,  Chaaipaign;  S.  H.  White.  Peoria;  Owen  Scott,  Effingham. 

Chair  appointed  J.  F.  Everett,  R.  R.  committee.  Upon  request  of  Prof.  Forbes. 
State  Supt.  Etter  was  called  upon  to  present  the  subject  of  the  representation  of 
the  educational  interest  of  Illinois,  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  He  gave  a  brief 
report  of  plans  of  committees  appointed  in  Nov. 

Dr.  Gregory  of  111.  Industrial  University,  was  next  called  upon.  He  made  an 
enthusiastic  appeal  for  help  in  money,  work,  and  interest  to  carry  on  this  great 
work  of  making  a  creditable  exhibit  of  the  educational  work  of  111.  J.  L.  Pickard 
of  Chicago,  made  a  report  of  the  plans  of  the  committee  on  results.     Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY.  P.   M. 

President  called  the  house  to  order  at  '2:00  p.  m.  J.  H.  Blodgett  of  Rockford, 
read  a  paper  on  Country  Schools.  Discussed  by  E.  L.  Wells  of  Ogle,  and  B.  G. 
Roots  of  Tamaroa. 

Next  in  order  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  Sewall  of  State  Normal,  on  the  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  the  Laboratoiy,  Method  of  Instiiiction  in  Natm-al  Sciences.  Discussed 
by  0.  S.  Westcott  of  Chicago,  and  E.  A.  Gastman  of  Decatur.  At  this  point,  upon 
motion.  Dr.  Gregoiy  was  called  upon  by  Association  to  continue  liis  talk  upon  Cen- 
tennial work.  Upon  motion  of  E.  A.  Gastman,  the  Association  adopted  the  plans, 
thus  far  perfected,  and  as  they  shall  be  afterward  modified,  of  the  committees  ap- 
pointed at  the  educators'  meeting  held  in  Chicago.  Nov.  19th,  1«75. 

*We  quote  from  Mrs.  Carpenter'a  paper  of  last  year,  the  passage  roft-rri'd  to  by  Mr.  Wells 
"Persons  who  are  so  ranch  deformed  as  to  be  repulsive  to  the   sijrht  should  be  advised  iu  a 
delicate  manner  to  seek  other  employment.    I  have  known  of  persons  seeking  employment   .is 
teachers,  whose  preBeuce  would  be  extreme  torture  to  sensitive  children." 
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I'poi.  luotion  of  S.  H.  \Vhit»\  the  association  instrui't<^rl  the  pivsident  to  ap- 

{loint  a  Stuti'  Kxt'ciitivi'  rommittof.  consistiiitr  of  five  iiicnibors.  whose  thity  it  shall 
)e  to  fm-tli.T.  pi-rft'tl  and  lurry  out  those  plans  for  the  fducational  exhibit  of  Illinois 
at  the  (.'enteniiial  Kxposition.  Dr.  (iregory  nioved  Miat  one  of  tlie  first  acts  of  such 
ooniniittee  should  he  to  secure  the  services  of  acompet^Mit  antl  resjionsible  treasurer, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  and  disburse  all  moneys  uiion  order  of  executive 
committee,  and  yive  a  full  report  of  same  at  the  next  iiiiuual  nieetinf,''  of  this  susso- 
ciation.     Adopted.     Atl,journed. 

\vi:i>m;si)av  kvknin(j  skssfon. 
Meetinjf  called  to  order  by  the  president.      He  announced  the  following  execu- 
tive committee : 

i  Hon.  S.  M.  Kttkk.  Springfield. 
Representation  of  the  Educational    |  Du.  J.  M.  Gkkookv,  Champaign. 
Interests  of  Illinois  at  the   Centennial    j  Hox.  J.  L.  I'ickakd.  Cliicago. 
Kxposition  of  IHTt!:  Du.  D.  A.  WAM,.\rK,  Monmouth. 

I  Dk.  J.  A.  Skwam-.  Normal. 
The  Kev.  Ostrander  of  Dubuque,  was  then  introduced  as  the  lecturerof  the  even- 
ing.    Subject.  ■"Success."     At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  association  held  a  short 
t  Centennial  se.s.sion. 

Hon.  .^.  M.  Etter.  as  chairman  of  executive  committee,  announced  that  they 
had  selected  the  Hon.  S.  M.  CuUoni.  of  Springfield.  a«  treasurer.  He  called  upon 
.Mr.  Pickard  who.  in  the  course  of  a  tew  spirited  remarks,  said  we  proposed  to  show 
the  world  that  Wf  were  getting  ready  for  a  second  Declaration  of  I  ndei)endcnce, — 
Independence  of  foreign  skilled  lal)or  by  the  rapid  working  up  of  oui-  own  products 
of  hand  and  brain.  I)r.  Allyn.  of  Carbondale.  made  an  em-ouraging  report  of  the 
financial  part  of  the  work  in  his  section  of  the  state.  The  beloved  and  honored 
leader,  for  so  many  yeai-s.  of  the  educational  work  of  Illinois,  wits  next  called  on. 
Also.  Messrs.  Williams.  Powell.  White  and  others.  Adjourned, 
(leneral  As.sociation  called  to  order  Thursday,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
Listened  to  a  fine  rendering  of  "The  Creed  of  the  Bells.'"  by  Miss  DeVoe  of 
Hennepin.  Heading  of  greetings  from  the  Iowa  and  (>)lorado  State  Teachers'.  As- 
oociations.  Association,  upon  motion,  voted  to  send  greeting  to  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan. Wisconsin  and  Colorailo  teachers  in  council  assembled.  President  Powell 
then  announced  the  following  committees: 

'  I  .1.  A.  Sewali,.  State  Normal. 

Auditing  Committee:      -:  C.  1.  Parkru.  Danville. 
(  0.  M.  CijAKV.  Lyndon. 

I  IJonT.  Aman.  Carbondale. 
Committer  on   Kesolutions:    -  W.  H.   Rtsskm..  Kewanee. 
'  E.  A.  Gastman.   Deratur. 

I'lUMAKY    SKCTION. 

li.  F.  Barge  ri-ported  the  prognimme  earned  out  with  one  exception. 

C<>I.I,K«iK    SKCTION. 

M.  A.  Wi'st  reported  the  High  School  Section  as  follows: 

The  College  and  High  School  Seetion  met  at  the  High  School  at  0  a.  m..  Dec. 
;'.Oth.  Rev.  A.  .M.  Brooks  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Monmouth  College,  read 
a  very  valuable  paper  on  •The  work  of  the  College  as  (listinguished  from  that  of 
High  Schools  and  Academies  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Cniversities  on  the  other." 
The  work  of  the  Cullege  is  1st.  of  inspiration:  2d.  of  instruction;  ;{d.  of  develop- 
ment; 4tli.  of  discipline;  ."»th,  of  investigation.  The  spirit  which  it  infuses  should 
be  at  once  strong  and  abiding,  pure  anuexalt^^-d.  It  should  breathe  into  the  stu- 
dents the  breath  of  life. 

Henry  L.  lioltwood  then  read  a  naper  on  "•(.'o-operation  of  High  School  and 
College,"  who.se  scope  was  to  bring  tJiese  two  arms  of  the  educational  army  into 
closer  relatioas.  He  advocut+'d  the  acceptance  of  quality  rather  than  quantity,  in 
entering  examinations,  and  adopting  a  .system  of  equivalents  by  which  a  scholar 
from  the  High  School  could  be  credited  witli  the  work  actually  done  and  cliussed 
Jiccordinglv.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  the  diseussion  was  opened  by  W.  H. 
Russell  of  Kewanee,  and  participated  in  by  Drs.  Allyn  of  Carbondale.  Wallace  of 
Monmouth.   Bateiuan  of  Galesliurg,   Powell  of   Aurora.   Even?tt  ot  Ro<'k  Island. 
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Hewett  of  Normal,  iind  other,-^.  Supt.  Etter  also  spoke  strongly  favoring  High 
S<iiools.  and  higlier  ediuatioii  in  gt'ueral.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Wallace,  seconded  hj 
I'res.  Hat^'man.  a  committt^e.  of  which  Supt.  Ett«r  should  be  chainnan,  represent- 
ing^ the  (\)]let,n' and  th<' II  i^h  Hchool.  wa.s  appointed  to  dc\'i8e  mea.sures  whereby 
closer  relations  can  lit'  established  between  the  two.  and  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 
tKjuivalents  to  br  ]>ublished.  if  possilile.  before  the  close  of  the  present  school  yeai-. 

The  conunittee  aiv.  l)r.  Hat.'uian.  Or.  Wallave.  Dr.  (iregorj-,  Dr.  Allyn.  Proi. 
DeMotte,  I'rofs.  Brooks.  Fiost.  Kverett.  Boltwood  and  Clark,  with  Supt.  Patter  U'^ 
chairman.  k.  M.  Bkduks.  Prest.         M.\uv  Am,kn  Wkst.  Sec'y. 

S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria,  read  a  paper  on  "Education  and  Crime."  Discussed 
by  C.  1.  Parker.  Danville.  C.  C.  Snyder,  Freeport.  read  a  paper  on  "How  to  Se- 
cure Good  Teachers."'  Discussed  by  E.  P.  Frost.  Peoria.  J.  H.  Hlod<^ett  moved 
that  visitors  from  otlier  states  be  made  liouorar>-  membiTs  of  Association.  <  'anied. 
Ad,ioumed. 

Tlli;iU<l)AV    KVKMN(i. 

Readings  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  DeVoe.     Lecture  by  Dr.  Edwimls. 

KKIDAY.    A.    M. 

Association  met  in  pai"loi-s  of  Haqjer  House.     E.   .\.  Haiyht.  of  .Uton.  read  u 
paper  on  ""What  is  Practical  for  Graded  Schools?'"     Discussed  by  .Messrs.  Finney. 
Hanford.  Andrews.  Smith.  Lewis.  Forbes.  Piper.  Powell  and  Barge. 
Report  of  committee  on  nominations: 

For  President.  E.  C.   Hewett.  Normal.      Secretary.  Mary  Allen  West,  Gales- 
burg.     Treasurer.  ,1.  P,  Slade.  Belleville.     Executive  Committee.  Dr   Robert  Allyn. 
Carboudale;  C.  1.  Pai'ker,  Danville:  F.  Hanford.  Chicago. 
Report  of  committee  on  resolutions: 

The  committee  on  resolutions  respectfully  report  the  following: 
Resiilved^Th&l  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  cordially  tendered  to  thi-  hoii-ls  which  ba^c 
•■utertained  us  at  reduced  rates. 

liexolved.  Tliat  our  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  delivered  addrcfties  Infore  the  Asso- 
eiatiou;  and  to  the  officsrw  aude.vecutive  committee  for  the  faithful  diechargi*  of  their  dutici*. 

Resolved.  That  the  president  of  thin  Association  is  respectfulU  requchted  to  collect  the  pa- 
pers read  at  this  meeting  and  the  meeting  of  the  State  Principals' Society,  and  have  them  suita- 
bly bound  and  placed  in  the  handr"  of  our  executive  conunittee  on  the  Centennial  Kxposition. 

UoBT.  Aman.      I 
W.  U.  lirssKi.L,   [- Committee. 
K.  A.  Gastman,  ) 
Preside;!',  V  a.ddiv.-is  accepted  '«  io/o.  ^  • 

Con.stitution  amended  so  that  the  number  of  vice-presidents  be  limited  to  nuiu- 
l)er  of  districts  represented.     Adjourned  to  call  of  executive  committee. 

W.  B.  PowKT.i,.  Pres.  Mauy  W.  Wuitesidk,  Sec'y. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 


'ITie  Sc:h()()i,.ma8Ter.  conscious  of  its  ability,  and  in  consonance  with  its  title, 
introduces  with  the  present  number  a  regular  Chicago  Department.  It  is  impelle<l 
to  do  this  by  the  belief  that  a  city  so  impoitant  as  ( 'hicago  in  a  material  sense, 
ought  to.  and  does,  furnish  a  school  system  capable  of  imparting  instruction,  en- 
thusiasm and  inspiration  to  the  educational  forces  of  our  great  State.  It  is  further 
impelled  to  take  this  step  by  the  belief  that  no  adequate  agency  exists  for.  or  at 
least  accomplishes,  the  distribution  of  this  influence  in  the  manner  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Sniooi.MAKTKU  can.  Chicago  presents  the  most  thoroughly  organizeii. 
the  bt^st  paid,  aiul  by  far  the  largest,  coqjs  of  teachers  in  the  State.  The  growth  of 
the  city  and  the  shoi'-t  average  term  of  service  of  teachers  make  partial  tlependence 
of  the  city  upon  the  State  surrounding  it  a  necessity.  Hence  the  need  of  a  mutual 
acquaintance  of  the  State  with  the  city,  and  of  the  city  with  the  State.  The  ScHOOi  - 
MASTKR.  by  the  establishnient  and  proper  maintenance  of  its  Chicago  Department, 
hopes  to  further  and  perfect  that  mutual  act[uaintance  to  the  advantage  of  both  jiar- 
fciea,  and  the  great  ultimate  benefit  of  the  cause  of  education  in  Illinois. 

'ITie  manner  of  supporting  the  schools  in  Chica":o  does  tiot  differ  materially 
from  that  prevailiug  throughout  the  State,  except  perhaps  in  one  particular.    Ther 
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iue  three  piimipal  sources  of  income:  the  State  dividend  apportioned  as  elsewliere 
in  the  State:  money  received  as  rents  for  lands  belontjinj^  to  the  school  fund,  and  as 
interest  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  lands;  and  a  direct  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city,  levied  hy  the  common  council  for  the  supi)ort  of  schools.  Thecon- 
trol  of  all  school  moneys  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  tlie  city  council  to  furnish  money  to  supplement  that  received  from  other 
sources,  but  it  may  not  dictate  how  the  monev  shall  l)e  expended.  In  that  matter 
the  Board  has  absolute  control,  and  is  charfjed  with  the  entire  responsibility.  It  has 
no  power,  however,  to  borrow  money  or  to  consummate  real  estate  transactions  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  council.  The  particular  in  w  Inch  the  maimer  of  supporting- 
the  schools  of  Chicago  ditfei-s  from  that  prevailin^j  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State 
is  this:  'J'he  county  of  Cook  pays  a  larj^e  i)ortion  of  the  State  tax  for  the  support  of 
schools.  It  gets  in  return  but  a  portion  of  the  tiix  which  it  pays.  While  there- 
lore,  the  State  apportions  to  a  portion  of  the  State  a  consideraUy  {greater  sum  of 
money  than  it  pays.  0hicat,''O  fcets  much  less.  Thouf^h  the  discrepancy  is  not  so 
irreat'as  formerly,  it  is  .still  considerable.  The  loss  in  this  respect  to  Cook  county 
hius  fallen  from  *9").919.U  in  1870.  to  about  $20,000  in  1875. 

As  a  means  of  forming  a  conception  of  the  proportion  of  school  money-s  fur- 
uisluHi  by  each  of  the  sources  specified  above,  the  following  figures  from  the  last  or 
IVenty-hrst  .\iinual  Kei)ort  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  are  given: 
UKCEIFTri  FOR  FISCAL  YEAK. 
April  1.  1874.  to  March  31,  1S75 

From  School  Tax  Fund *7(i5.95S.21 

From  Statu  Fuud 109,044.40 

From  Reuto,  InttTest.  etc.. 91,«84.58 

Total >9«ti.(J97.19 


The  Chicago  Hoard  of  Etlucation  consists  of  fifteen  members,  who  hold  ofhce 
for  three  years,  one-third  going  out  every  year.  These  members  are  appointed  \)y 
the  Mayor,  confirmed  by  the  common  council,  and  serve  without  salary.  Their 
powers  extend  about  as  far  as  the  legislature  could  extend  them  over  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  schools.  An  enumeration  of  these  powers  may  be  found  in 
Section  80  of  "An  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  Free-Schools,"  jmssed 
by  the  Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  approved 
April  1st.  1872.  The  amount  of  money  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Board  dur- 
ing tlie  la,st  year  was  nearly  one  million  dollars.  The  actual  ilisbursements  by  the 
Board  exceeded  eight  hunclred  thousand  dollars.  There  an-  now  in  the  employ  of 
the  Board,  to  sav  nothing  of  Janitors,  mechanics  at  work  on  new  buildings,  etc.. 
more  than  700  I'eachers.  Of  these  about  40  are  men.  There  have  been  added  to 
the  school  accommodations  of  the  city  during  the  past  year,  six  new  buildings  owned 
by  the  city,  and  built  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with 
an  aggregate  seating  caijacity  for  4.708  puj)ils.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
immber  exceeds  the  public  school  enrollment  of  any  other  city  in  the  State,  thecom- 

Karative  amount  of  work  and  responsibility  assumed  and  bonie  by  the  Chicago 
oard  may  l)e  infeiTt'd.  -\  large  amount  of  the  work  is  necessarily  done  in  com- 
mittee, but  the  regular  meetings  are  semi-monthly.  The  business  and  financial 
transactions  of  the  Board  are  much  facilitateil  by  the  employment  of  twootlicers  at 
salaries  of  ?2.500  each  per  annum,  known  as  the  Building  and  Supply  Agent,  and 
the  Attorney  of  the  Board.  However  much  [ledagogues  and  theorists  may  be  dis- 
posed to  grumble  at  some  of  the  Board's  )ioli<ies.  jn-eferences  and  other  weaknes.ses, 
tiie  virtues  of  i)ersonal  honesty  and  ofHiial  integrity  are  universally  conceded.  And 
this  concession  is  an  auspicious  omen  in  the  present  aspect  of  municipal  goveni- 
inent  througliout  the  country. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Chicago  are  thus  chussified:  The  High  School,  with  a 
four  years'  course;  the  Division  High  Schools,  with  a  two  years"  coni-se:  the  Nor- 
mal School;  the  Cinimmar  Schools,  embracing  an  eight  yeai-s'  coui-se,  and  all  grades 
of  pupils  below  the  High  School;  and  the  Independent  Primary  Schools  embrac- 
ing a  four  years'  course  of  study,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  grades  found  in  the 
(.Jranimar  schools.    In  point  of  fact  the  schools  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
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(Grammar  Schools  and  the  Hi^li  School.  The  Normal  School  is  an  orsranization 
in  which  irnulnates  of  tho  Hijili  School  are  trained  as  teachers.  The  Division  High 
Schools  are  or^'anized  for  the  accommodation  of  a  class  of  pupils  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  remain  four  years,  after  completing  the  work  of  the  (irammar  Schools.  The 
Independent  Primaiy  Schools  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  branches  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools;  the  reason  for  their  existence  was  the  crowded  condition  of  the  prim- 
ary department  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  certain  districts.  The  work  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  has  recently  been  consolidated,  so  that  instead  of  ten.  there  are  only 
eight  grades.  As  already  intimated  the  work  below  the  High  School  is  divided 
into  eight  grades.  Four  of  these  are  called  primary  grades,  and  the  other  four 
irramniar  grades.  It  thus  appears  how  the  so-called  Grammar  Schools  contain  each 
a  pi-imaiy  department.  The  number  of  gi-ades  has  been  reduced  from  ten  to  eight 
on  the  supposition  that  it  will  simplify  the  system  and  make  it  uniform  with  that 
prevailing  in  several  other  cities.  The  eight  grades  are  supposed  to  con-espond  to 
the  eight  years  spent  on  an  average  in  school  work  below  the  High  School.  The 
paternity  of  the  idea  is  attributed  to  the  Hon.  Duane  Doty,  at  present  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  schools  of  Chicago.  Another  recent  change  is  the  abolition  of 
academical  work  at  the  Normal  School.  It  is  intended  that  future  Normal  students* 
shall  be  graduates  of  the  High  School,  and  that  the  future  work  of  the  school  shall 
be  strictly  professional. 

Mr.  Lewis,  for  many  years  the  esteemed  and  valuable  principal  of  the  Haven 
school,  and  previously  of  the  old  Dearborn,  has  resigned  his  charge.  His  experience. 
<rood  sense,  and  practical  wisdom  will  be  missed  by  his  associates  and  his  school. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  petty  tyrant  in  his  nature  or  in  .his  administration.  He  is 
a  robust,  good-natured,  clear-headed,  sensible  man.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Hvde  Park,  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  resides,  lost  no  time  in  securing  his  services  as  the 
Superintendent  of  their  schools.  It  is  supposed  his  resignation  is  largely  due  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  rule  which  requires  principals  who  live  in 
suburban  homes  to  choose,  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  present  school  year,  between 
the  sacrifice  of  their  homes,  and  giving  up  their  schools. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  two  teachers.  Miss  Charlotte  P.  Kenyon. 
of  the  Douglas  school,  who  found  her  health  failing,  sought  in  Colorado,  rest  andre- 
cuperationT  ^^^^  found— a  grave.  Miss  Linnie  E.  Dahl,  of  the  Cottage  Grove 
school,  worn  with  w^ork.  left  school  it  was  thought  only  temporarily,  but  within  a 
week  succumVied  to  an  attack  of  brain  fever.  I'he  teacher's  woi-k  lives  after  her,  and 
in  the  habits,  lives  and  memories  of  the  pupils  of  these  young  ladies  will  be  found 
for  them  a  living  and  pei-petual  in  memoriam. 

We  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Whittemore.  long  a  faithful  teacher 
of  the  city.— [Editor.] 

^  •  -♦-  '-^— ^— 

SOUTHEKN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 

lire  holiday  vacation  passed  pleasantly  and  swiftly  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
Ncarlv  if  not  quite,  all  students,  who  were  with  us  before  Christmas,  are  amiinin 
their  "plac'^  '^"^^  '^  number  of  new  countenances  arc  visible.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  r.'port  a  considerable  increase  in  numbers.  ,         .  „  ^,      -,^  ^ 

President  Mlyn  and  Prof.  Foster  att^'nded  the  annual  session  ot  the  State 
Teachers"  \ssociation  at  Rock  Island.  Prof.  Jerome  visited  his  former  field  of  la- 
bor at  siieil)yville.  Tennessee.  Misses  Birch  and  Mason  and  Prof.  Parkinson  visited 
their  respective  homes.  ,•       ,  i         li.   j  ■ 

The  inter-.society  debate  took  place  according  to  programme,  and  resulted  in  a 
<>omplete  victory  tor 'the  Socrath—xxoi  Locratk  as  the  types  made  it  mid  in  the  last 
ScHOOi  MASTFH  The  qucstiim  artTued  was— /?^WtW,  I  hat  Public  Opinion  be  re- 
garded as  the  standarrl  of  Right.  The  disputant.s  from  the  Zetetic  affinned.  the  So- 
cratic  denied. 
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'riiP  Krst  lecture  of  the  Zetetic  Literary  Course  was  delivered  l>y  the  distin- 
guished Arctic  explorer.  Dr.  1.  I.  HxyKs.  in  the  Normal  buildiiiji-.  to  alarf^e  audi- 
ence. Special  trains  came  in  loaded  with  people  from  neifjhborino-  towns.  The 
gentleman  spoke  warmly  upon  icel)er<j-s.  and  fervently  upon  perpetual  snow,  and 
tiirew  upon  his  chilly  theme  the  rich  j^'low  of  a  brijrht  fancy.  The  lecture  was  a 
a  very  able  one  indeed,  both  instructive  and  amusiuir.  and  more  than  satislied  the 
highly  raised  expectations  of  his  auditors.  At  the  close  of  the  address,  by  the  aid 
of  I'rof.  Parkinson  and  his  Sciopticon.  some  excellent  views  of  Arctic  scenery  were 
shown. 

The  second  lectm-e  of  the  cour.se  was  given  in  the  M.  E.  Cniurch.  on  the  evening 
of  .Jan.  .")th,  by  Miss  Phckhk  Cousins,  the  lady  lawyer  of  St.  Louis.  At  the  risk  of 
beinj?  considered  unpallant.  we  venture  the  opinion  that  the  fair  lady's  address 
was  neither  oritcinal  in  character,  nor  strong  in  method  of  treatment:  that  it  was 
neither  brilliant  nor  profovuid.  Her  theme  was.  "The  Hifjher  Kducation  of  Wo- 
man." We  think  it  could  with  e(iual  propriety  have  been  entitled  "Woman's 
Right  to  the  Ballot,  or  the  Tyranny  of  the  Male  over  the  Female."  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  from  the  above  that  the  lecture  was  wholly  wanting'  in  merit.  Her  man- 
ner of  address  is  j^ood.  and  her  ideas  were  expn'ssrd  fluently,  in  well-chosen  words. 
Mrs.  Gov.  Bkvkkidgk  and  Mfs.  Ur.  Wakdnkk  of  Cairo,  addressed  a  large  audi- 
ence on  the  evening-  of  the  7th.  The  object  of  their  visit  here  was  to  interest  the 
women  of  Carbondale  in  the  Centennial  Exposition.  'I'he  addresses  were  excellent, 
and  the  sug-jjestions  made  will  lie  energ-etically  acted  upon  by  the  ladies  of  this 
place.  We  have  also  been  favored  with  an  address  on  "The  Chinese  Problem,"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Nokton.  D.  D..  of  Alton.     The  Doctor's  etfort  was  an  able  one. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Educational  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, a  centennial  collection  has  been  taken  up  at  our  Nonnal.  which  at  present 
writintr.  amounts  to  S;i7.00,  and  will  be  incnnised. 

Mr.  Wii.i,  .\.  Perck  and  Miss  Clau\  Hinn  both  of  Southern  Nonnal,  were 
united  in  matrimonial  bonds  during  holiday  week. 


'"Speaking  Pieces."  Any  boy  or  girl  wanting  to  find  fresh  Poetry.  Orations. 
Dialotfues.  Charades,  etc..  to  speak  at  exhibitions,  sliould  take  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education,  Boston.  Massi..  and  have  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  M.  B.  (.'.  Slade's 
School  Exhibition  Department.     Send  stamp  for  copy. 

New  books.  Guyot's  Series  of  Geographies  for  common  schools.  Gnyot's  New 
Elementary  Geography,  price  75  cents ;  with  a  complete  set  of  fifteen  new.  distinct 
and  beautiful  maps.  Guyot's  New  Intermediate  (ieography.  price  ^l.">0.  This 
nnu  book  contains  twenty  finely-engraved  copper-plate  maps,  wliich  for  accuracy 
and  distinctness  of  expression  are  not  excelled.  Its  text  is  symmetrically  aiTanged. 
containing  everj-  valuable  feature  of  the  old  book,  reconstructed  so  as  to  include 
also  a  skillful  treatment  of /"(/wj/'Va/ and  6W/WdV,7</i!  tu'ography.  Was  issued  in 
June  liust,  and  has  been  received  with  signal  favor  throughout  the  country. 
.\dupted  for  use  in  the  cities  of  New  York;  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.;  Newark,  N..).:  Rich- 
mond. Va.;  f'avenport.  la.:  Lynchlmrg.  Va. ;  \\'orcester.  Mass.:  I'oi-tland.  Me.: 
Jersey  City.  N.  J.:  Toledo.  (»..  A:c..  &c. 

For  Senior  Grades,  (High  Schools  and  Academies.)  Guyot's  Grammar  School 
(jreographv.  price  $2.UU.  (iuyot's  Physical  Geographv.  price  $2.25.  Sheldon's 
Readers.  "  Uy  Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon.  Principal  State  Normal  School.  Oswego.  N.  Y. 
Superbly  illustrated  with  over  HUO  eno-rnvings  from  (.riginal  designs. 

Graded  Series:  Sheldon's  New  First  lieader.  SO  pages:  retail,  25c.:  introduc- 
tion. 17c.;  exchange.  13c.  Sheldon's  New  Second  Reader.  192  pages;  retail,  50c.; 
introduction,  ;Uc.;  exchange.  25c.  Sheldon's  New  Third  Reader.  224  pages;  retiiil. 
75c.:  introduction.  50c.:  exchange.  ;i8c.  Sheldon's  New  Fourth  Reader.  .'?;U)  pages; 
retail,  $1.25;  introduction,  84c.;  exchange.  G-Sc.  Sheldon's  New  Fifth  Reader.  450 
pages;  retail,  $1.50;  introduction.  $1.00;  exchange.  75c. 
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Sliolfloii'h  New  Manual  of  Reading.— For  Teachers  only.  Chonic  Reading. 
Shelilnn.s  New  Phonic  Primer.  60  pages;  retail.  '20e.:  introduction.  1%.  .Sheldon's 
New  Phonic  ('harts.  10  Nos..  boards;  i-etail.  !f>;").UO;  introduction.  $: I. oO.  EndoiTsed 
hv  Principals  of  State  Normal  Schools,  at  Fredonia.  N.  Y.:  Cortland.  N.  Y.;  Potfl- 
diini.  N.  v.:  Hrooki)ort.  N.  Y.;  Oeneseo.  N.  Y.:  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Millersville.  Pa.. 
an<l  Plymouth.  N.  H.  Also  in  use  in.  whole  or  part,  the  citie.-^of  New  York.  Brook- 
lyn. Oswego.  N.  Y.:  Cleveland.  <).:  William.sport.  Pa.;  Utica.  N.  Y.:  Bath.  Me.: 
((•(•..  Ac.     Siiecial  price-lists  and  descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application. 


CI.  S, 


SciuKNEi;.  AiiMsTm)XO  <V  Co..  74:-5  it  74.'>  Brondway.  N.  Y. 
Cook.  Agl..  r.:{  jV  (;.">  Wiishington  St..  Chicago.  111. 
Mapiso.n   liAncocK.   \gt..  (KtS  Chestnut  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


N't'wly  pulilishcdl  .\  heautiful.  copyrighted.  Centennial,  tinted  lithographic 
print  of  ti)e  Illinois  State  Normal  Cniversity.  located  at  Normal.  lUinois.  and  ac- 
commodating one  thousand  students.  It  contains  a  general  view  of  the  towering 
buihUng  and  beautiful  grounds,  portraits  of  the  four  presidents,  and  sk.'tches  of 
their  lives,  a  historical  sketch  of  the  I'uiversity.  vie\ys  of  the  asseml)Iy  and  recep- 
tion rooms,  ete..  and  prominent  surrounding  buildings,  comprising  fourleen  tine 
views.  Size  l.">x2()  inches,  and  printed  on  tine  plate  paper.  Every  Nonnalitc 
should  have  one  of  these  lieautitul  pictures  as  a  reminder  of  his  school  days.  Send 
one  dollar  to  the  artist  and  publislier.  K.  .1.  Howell.  Corning.  N.  Y..  and  you  will 
n'ceive  a  copy  by  mail,  post-paid. 
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SOAP. 

It  is  a  credit  to  our  common  humanity  that  it  has  clamored  for  cheap 
soap,  even  ever  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  a  positive  vir- 
tue to  be  clean,  and  soap  is  a  great  help  to  those  who  aspire  to  this  virtue. 

LiEBiG  says  :  "The  quantity  of  soap  consumed  by  a  nation  would  be 
no  inaccurate  measure  whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civilization.  Of 
two  countries,  witli  an  equal  amount  of  population,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
highly  civilized  will  consume  the  greatest  weight  of  soap  "  And  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  consume  annually  nearly  or  quite' five  hundred 
million  pounds  of  soap,  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  conclude  that  our  country  is, 
at  least,  in  a  hopeful  condition,  this,  its  first  Centennial. 

Soap  has  a  wonderful  history.  There  seems,  to  the  superficial  student 
of  history,  little  connection  between  that  meeting  of  the  weird  witches  and 
Macbeth,  and  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Yet  at  that  meeting  was  ut- 
tered the  prophecy  of  the  beginning  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  one  of  whose 
representatives  by  intolerance,  bigotry  and  mis-rule  drove  from  England's 
sh(»res  some  of  her  noblest  sons.  And  so  one  may  fail  to  see  any  connect- 
ion between  cheap  soap,  and  the  Ccnis  or  the  lloosac  tunnel,  yet  to  one  who 
carefully  reads  the  history  of  soap,  the  relation  is  apparent  enough. 

Everybody  knows  that  hard  soap  is  made  of  soda  and  grease ;  soft  soap,  of 
potash  and  grease  Potash  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  land  plants.  Soda  was 
formerly  obtained  wholly  from  the  ashes  of  sea  plants  or  sea  weed.  As  the  de- 
mand for  soap  increased,  the  supply  of  soda  from  this  source  failed  to  meet  this 
increased  demand,  the  price  went  up,  there  was  a  legitimate  corner  in  soda. 
But  the  civilized  nations  had  tasted  the  luxury  of  cleanliness,  they  de- 
manded cheap  soap.     Come  weal  or  woe  they  nmst  keep  clean,  and  to  keep 
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clean  required  soap.  Attempts  were  made  to  find  a  substitute,  but  without 
success. 

France  formerly,  and  for  a  long  time,  imported  soda  from  Spain  at  an 
annual  expenditure  of  four  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 

During  the  war  with  England,  the  price  of  soda,  and  consequently  of 
soap,  rose  continually.  Large  rewards  were  promised  to  anyone  who  would 
discover  some  process  tor  obtaining  cheap  soda,  which  meant  cheap  soap. 

Le  Blanc,  a  Frenchman,  made  the  great  discovery.  He  devised  a  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  soda  from  common  salt,  and  you  know, of  common 
salt,  like  "the  making  of  books,  there  is  no  end."  The  great  problem  was 
solved,  the  people  were  happy,  especially  the  women — soap  was  cheap — 
cheaper  than  ever  before. 

Marseilles  possessed  for  a  time  a  monopoly  of  soda  and  soap  ;  but 
even  soap  could  not  sustain  any  bloated  monopolist,  for  the  policy  of  Napo- 
leon deprived  that  city  of  the  advantages  derived  from  this  great  source  of 
commerce,  and  thus  excited  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  his  dynasty, 
which  became  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  the  liourbons.  So  cheap  soap, 
or  the  demand  for  it,  did  something,  perhaps  much,  to  break  the  power  of 
the  great  conqueror. 

In  preparing  soda  from  common  salt,  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  The  prin- 
cipal element  of  this  acid  is  sulphur.  This  was  formerly  obtained  from  sul- 
phide of  iron  or  "fool's  gold,"  but  this  process  of  making  soda  required  great 
quantities  of  the  acid,  and  cheap  sulphuric  acid  was  demanded  ;  conseijueutly 
cheap  sulphur.  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  islands  contained  vast  quantities  of 
sulphur  quite  pure.  A  thriving  commerce  in  this  volcanic  product  was 
built  up,  and  Sicily  became  rich. 

To  prepare  sulphuric  acid,  nitre  or  nitrate  of  potash  is  used.  But  the 
ordinary  sources  from  which  this  salt  was  produced,  failed  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demand.  In  fact,  at  this  time,  about  all  that  could  be  procured 
was  used  in  making  gunpowder. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  for  the  people  must  have  cheap  soap,  and 
cheap  soap  meant  cheap  sulphuric  acid,  and  cheap  sulphuric  acid  meant 
cheap  sulphur  and  cheap  nitre.  Some  enterprising  sailors,  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  took  a  short  journey  inland,  and  discovered  vast  beds  of  pure 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  this  salt  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  its 
next  neighbor  (chemically  speaking  ,  nitrate  of  potash;  and  thus  the  gunpow- 
der interest  did  not  suffer.  It  was  happily  discovered  that  people  could  be 
killed,  and  those  not  killed  might  keep  clean. 
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When  sulphuric  acid  came  to  be  manufactured  on  a  hirge  scale,  exten- 
sive chambers  of  lead  were  required.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
soldering  the  plates  or  sheets  of  lead  together  for  the  construction  of  these 
chambers,  till  some  genius  applied  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  flame  to  the 
edges  of  the  plates,  and  fused  them  together  without  the  intervention  of  any 
soft  solder. 

But  another  difficulty  arose,  for  when  the  manufacturer  attempted  to 
concentrate  this  acid  by  evaporation,  he  discovered  that  this  highly  concen- 
trated acid  dissolved  th*  lead,  even  as  the  weaker  or  more  dilute  had  the 
solder,  and  thus  he  was  driven  to  seek  some  more  resisting  metal.  Plati- 
num was  found  to  be  the  metal  sought,  not  being  affected  by  the  most  highly 
concentrated  acid.  So  Siberia  set  her  miners  to  digging,  and  her  metal- 
lurgists to  preparing  this  metal  to  build  these  evaporating  pans  or  cham- 
bers, some  of  them  costing  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Again, 
when  soda  is  made  from  common  salt,  muriatic  acid  is  one  of  the  products 
of  the  process.  This  acid  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as  a  waste  product, 
and  vast  quantities  were  thrown  away,  thousands  of  tons  annually.  Now 
this  acid,  combined  with  lime,  is  used  in  bleaching  cotton  goods,  reducing 
the  cost  of  bleaching  to  one-fourth  that  of  the  former  process,  which  was  by 
spreading  the  goods  on  the  grass,  where  they  were  exposed  to  sun,  rain  and 
dew.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  in  England  now  to  bleach  by  the  old 
process  one-tenth  of  the  goods  woven  :  simply  for  the  want  of  room.  Furth- 
ermore, sulphuric  acid  is  used  largely  in  manufacturing  nitric,  tartaric  and 
many  other  acids  which  are  used  in  coloring  and  other  useful  arts. 

Finally,  when  soda  and  grease  or  oil  are  combined  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, as  they  are  in  the  soap-making  process,  the  oil  yields  two  acids,  which 
unite  with  the  soda  to  form  soap,  and  a  peculiar  sweot-tasting,  bland,  fluid 
called  glycerine.  This  glycerine,  combined  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  powerful  explosive  agents  known.  One  pound 
being  equal  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder. 

The  people  clamored  for  cheap  soap — they  got  it,  and  with  it  came 
cheap  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic  and  other  useful  acids,  cheap  bleaching 
powder,  which  means  cheap  cotton  goods;  cheap  glycerine  and  uitro-glycer- 
ine,  with  which  the  great  engineers  have  been  enabled  to  blast  holes  through 
Mt.  Cenis  and  Hoosac  mountain. 

Think  of  these  things  when  you  wash  your  face,  and  remember  grate- 
fully the  French  doctor  who  discovered  the  process  of  making  soda  from 
common  salt,  for  on  this  discovery,  this  process,  hang  all  the  other  bless- 
ings above  mentioned.  J.   A.  Sewali.. 
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"PUT  MONEY  IN  THY  PURSE." 

What  do  I  mean  by  using  these  words  of  the  honest  lago  ?  1  mean 
just  what  I  say,  —accumulate  property, — begiu  to  do  it  now,  and  keep  doing 
it  regularly.  To  whom  am  I  talking?  To  young  teachers,  whether  men  or 
women.  It  is  the  office  of  the  "  Old  Boy"  to  give  advice  to  those  who  are 
younger;  and,  in  the  light  of  his  experience  and  observation,  he  says  to  all 
young  teachers,  solemnly  and  earnestly,  take  the  advice  of  lago, — it  is  good 
counsel, — Put  money  in  thy  purse. 

How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  is  easier,  if  you  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  Lay  your  plans,  be  systematic,  and.  let  no  trifling  thing  turn 
you  from  your  purpose.  Who  is  there  that  is  teaching  a  small  school  in  a 
country  district,  even  at  the  meager  wages  paid  for  such  service,  who  cannot 
lay  by  fifty  cents  a  week,  if  he  will  ?  Let  him  provide  himself  with  a  tin 
"savings  bank,"  such  as  children  use,  and  on  a  certain  day  of  each  week 
put  into  it  fifty  cents,  if  he  cannot  put  in  more.  At  the  end  of  three 
months,  let  him  take  out  the  six  dollars  and  a  half  and  put  it  in  a  real 
savings  bank,  where  it  will  shortly  begin  to  accumulate  for  itself.  Continue 
this  for  the  year,  and  for  every  year.  If  the  interest  that  accumulates  in 
the  bank  is  not  withdrawn,  it  will  soon  be  added  to  the  principal,  thus  giving 
compound  interest.  Suppose  the  rate  of  interest  is  five  per  cent,  only,  and 
that  the  additions  to  the  principal  are  made  every  year ; — I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  what  the  sum  will  amount  to  in  five  years  ;  but  take  your  pencil 
and  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  You  will  find  that  it  amounts  to  quite  a 
"nest-egg." 

The  reasons  why  most  young  teachers  do  not  save  money  are  princi- 
pally three  :  First,  a  dislike  to  forego  present  gratification  of  some  kind, 
for  future  good.  Too  often  this  does  worse  for  its  victim  than  to  prevent 
his  saving  anything ;  he  suffers  it  to  plunge  him  into  debt,  and  to  keep  him 
there  hopelessly.  The  Avise  man  of  old  well  said,  "  The  borrower  is  slave 
to  the  lender."'  Second,  when  his  income  is  small  the  amount  that  he  can 
lay  by  umst  be  proportionally  small ;  so  he  allows  himself  to  regard  it  con- 
temptuously, and  saves  nothing.  Perhaps,  he  comforts  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  will  make  up  for  it  by  and  by,  when  his  income  is  more 
liberal.  Fatal  delusion  !  If  he  spends  up  to  the  full  amount  of  his  income 
for  the  first  five  years  of  his  teaching  life,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  habit 
will  cling  to  him  to  the  end  :  and,  if  his  salary  increases,  he  will  allow  his 
expenses  to  increase  in  an  equal  or  greater  ratio. 
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Third,  too  many  people  measure  their  expenses,  not  by  their  income, 
nor  by  their  own  real  needs,  but  by  the  expenditures  of  their  neighbors, — 
often  those  whose  income  greatly  exceeds  their  own  An  outlay  whidi 
would  be  moderate  for  one  receiving  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  would  be 
shameless  extravagance  for  one  who  receives  only  four  hundred.  The  first 
step,  not  only  towards  a  fortune,  but  towards  true  manliness, — perhaps,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  simple  honesty, — is  to  measure  outgo  by  income,  and 
by  that  alone,  taking  care  that  in  nil  cases  the  latter  shall  exceed  the  former. 
How  many  things  in  this  world  are  spoiled  because  they  are  measured  by 
the  wrong  standard  I  To  set  up  the  right  standard  and  then  adhere  rigidly 
to  it,  not  only  produces  the  desired  specific  effect,  but  lays  the  foundation  for 
a  character  of  manliness  and  integrity. 

When  the  accumulation  has  become  a  respectable  little  sum, — a  few 
hundred  dollars, — it  may  be  put  where  it  will  increase  faster.  But  do  not 
gamble  with  it,  do  not  attempt  to  speculate  Do  cot  buy  fancy  stocks  nor 
corner  lots ;  but  put  it  out  to  some  safe  customer  on  pood  secvn'ti/.  Collect 
the  interest  every  year,  and  put  it  with  your  weekly  savings,  and  do  the 
same  thing  with  the  resulting  hoard.  In  this  way,  extraordinary  misfor- 
tunes aside,  any  one  may,  in  a  few  years,  become  the  possessor  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  fortune. 

Do  you  ask  why  1  advise  you  to  save  money  ?  Not  to  incite  a  miserly 
spirit :  not  to  recommend  an  undue  love  for  riches ;  not  to  suggest  that  the 
thing  of  chief  value  in  the  world  is  money, — for  none  of  these  reasons,  but 
simjtly  as  a  matter  of  self  protection.  I  have  heard  of  a  clergyman  who, 
when  he  was  going  abroad  to  preach,  used  to  borrow  ten  dollars,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  have  no  money  of  his  own,— and  this,  though  he  had  no  occasion 
to  use  money,  and  often  returned  the  same  bill  that  he  borrowed.  The 
reason  he  gave  was  that  he  could  preach  more  independently  and  fearlessly 
with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Now,  however  it  might  be  when  the  money 
was  borrowed,  I  am  sure  that  his  statement  might  be  true  if  the  ten  dollars 
were  his  own,  and  he  was  free  from  debt.  And  it  is  precisely  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  I  advise  all  teachers  to  become  possessors  of  money,  even  though 
the  sum  be  a  moderate  one.  * 

Of  course,  there  would  exist  the  same  reason  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree for  giving  this  advice  to  any  young  person;  but  it  apjilics  with  special 
force  to  the  teacher.  It  is  the  bane  of  our  profession  that  its  members  are 
so  often  obliged  to  change  their  field  of  labor.  Very  frequently  this  evil 
would  be  lessened  if  the  teacher  could  take  a  more  manly  and  independent 
course  than  his  pecuniary  circumstances   seem  to  justify.     Our   schools  are 
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under  the  control  of  men  who  are  often  chosen  to  their  place  for  no  fitness 
of  theirs,  but  for  very  unworthy  reasons,  and  the  teacher  has  frequently  to 
endure  treatment  from  his  superiors  that  he  would  not  submit  to  for  a  mo- 
ment were  it  not  that  he  cannot  aiford  to  forego  his  salary  even  for  a  month. 
How  many  teachers  in  Illinois  are  there  to-day,  poor  men  with  families, 
who  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  directors  and  boards,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  simply  because  each  month's  salary  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
starvation  from  those  who  are  dear  to  them !  And  there  are  plenty  of  men 
in  authority  who  are  just  mean  enough  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  result  is  that  there  is  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and  slavery  on 
the  other,  and  the  worst  sufferer  after  all  is  the  school  itself.  No  man  is 
likely  to  teach  a  good  school  who  cannot  go  straight  forward  in  a  manly 
way,  to  do  what  his  judgment  tells  him  is  the  best  thing.  The  possession  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars  may  make  the  difference  between  a  manly,  profes- 
sional workman,  who  has  wise  plans,  and  goes  forward  to  realize  them,  and 
a  cringing  slave,  subject  to  the  whims,  contempt  and  petty  meannesses  of 
men  who  are  infinitely  below  him  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  scale. 

A  little  wise  forethought  and  self-denial  in  his  youth  would  have  fur- 
nished the  safeguard,  and  would  have  enabled  the  teacher  to  compel  respect 
where  he  now  receives  only  injustice  and  contempt.  Therefore,  young 
teacher,  "Put  money  io  thy  purse."  An  Old  Boy. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS.— I 


In  some  quarters  it  is  fashionable  to  attack  the  High  School  as  an  ex- 
pensive luxury,  an  unnecessary,  unauthorized  appendage  to  our  Iree-school 
system,  on  which  we  have  no  right  to  expend  public  money.  For  this  rea- 
son the  legality  and  necessity  of  the  High  School,  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
public-school  system,  is  the  first  question  to  be  settled ;  for  if  High  Schools 
are  not  necessary,  or,  if  necessary,  do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  when  it  provides  for  free  schools,  then  we  certainly  shall  not  advocate 
their  establishment  in  townships,  or  elsewhere. 

The  law  under  which  our  schools  are  organized  is  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools":  nowhere  in  the  law  do  we 
find  specifications  as  to  the  grade  of  these  schools.  The  term  "common 
schools,"  so  often  used  by  the  opponents  of  High  Schools,  and  used  as 
though  quoted  from  the  law,  nowhere  occurs  in  the  law.  The  franiers  of 
our  school  system  wisely  left  the  question,  what  grade  of  schools  can  be  sus- 
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tained  by  iniblic  funds,  to  be  answered  by  the  people  of  each  district  for 
themselves.  This  settles  the  question,  "Have  we  a  right  to  appropriate  pub- 
lic money  for  the  support  of  any  schools  other  than  elementary  ones  ?" 

Granting  their  legality,  are  they  necessary  ?  This  is  the  vital  point, 
for  unless  we  can  prove  the  necessity  of  the  High  School,  its  absolute  value 
to  all  classes  in  the  community,  its  mere  legality  counts  for  nothing.  If  it 
does  not  directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number,  its  warmest  friends  must  acknowledge  it  has  no  right  to  be  sup- 
ported by  public  money. 

We  argue  that  the  High  School  is  necessary,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly to  all  classes.  1st.  Directly,  because  the  demands  of  modern  life 
make  a  knowledge  of  those  studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  absolutely 
essential  to  the  highest  success  in  any  calling.  When  the  farmer  reaped  his 
grain  with  a  sickle,  and  his  wife  made  his  homespun  clothes,  to  the  monoto- 
nous music  of  the  "Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  of  Hood's  melancholy  song,  a 
knowledge  of  the  three  ll's  may  have  been  all-sufficient.  But  now,  when 
every  farmer  in  the  land  has  his  reaper  and  mower,  and  many  of  them  their 
steam  engines  to  grind  and  cook  the  fodder,  while  within  doors  are  labor- 
saving  machines  innumerable  :  when  our  very  cook  stoves  are  so  complicated 
one  needs  to  be  an  engineer  to  run  them  ;  when  "the  old  oaken  bucket"  has 
given  place  to  pump  and  hydrant ;  when  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  optics, 
magnetism,  electricity,  assert  their  existence  and  their  right  to  be,  in  the 
commonest  vocations,  it  becomes  necessary  for  our  children  to  be  well 
versed  in  philosophy. 

Again,  so  long  as  men  swung  the  ax  in  the  forest,  or  followed  the  plow 
in  the  open  field,  returning  to  homes  through  whose  unchinked  cracks  the 
free  winds  of  heaven  blew,  and  whose  roaring  fire-places  were  the  best  pos- 
sible ventilators,  it  mattered  little  that  they  had  never  so  much  as  heard  the 
word  ventilation  ;  they  had  it,  without  the  asking,  and  with  it,  health, 
strength  and  length  of  days.  But  in  our  air-tight  houses,  heated  by  air- 
tight stoves,  such  ignorance  becomes  the  price  of  blood.  This  becomes 
dbubly  apparent,  when  our  population,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  vast 
areas,  a  family  to  a  quarter  section,  is  collected  into  towns  and  villages  ; 
crowded  into  factories  and  shops.  Thus  circumstanced,  we  nmst  know  and 
obey  the  laws  of  physiology  or  pay  the  penalty  with  .strength  or  life. 

Again,  the  virgin  soil,  with  its  garnered  richness  of  centuries,  needs  no 
fertilizers  :  it  has  but  to  be  tickled  with  the  plow  to  laugh  into  a  harvest  ; 
but  as  generation  after  generation  of  crops  is  taken  from  it,  it  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  science  must  come  with  subtile  analysis  to  tell  what  the  wearied 
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earth-mother  needs  for  her  recuperation.  Gray's  ideal  plowujun  who  stol 
idly  "plods  his  weary  way,"  must  wake  up,  shake  himself,  study  the  chem- 
istry of  the  soil,  the  botany  of  his  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes,  if  he  doesn't 
wish  this  wide-awake  age  to  run  away  from  him,  or  to  snatch  all  the  profits 
away,  right  from  under  his  half-shut  eyes. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  in  all  mechanical  pursuits.  Science  has 
taken  possession  of  our  mills  and  work  shops,  showing  a  more  excellent  way 
of  performing  the  simplest  operations  than  by  mere  brute  force. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the  century  in  mechanical  invention  becomes  an 
element  in  the  problem  of  popular  education,  which  we  cannot  safely  neglect. 
The  avowed  object  of  our  free-school  system  is  so  to  train  the  boys  and  girls 
that  they  shall  become  efficient  men  and  women,  hence,  valuable  factors  in 
the  Commonwealth.  On  this,  and  on  this  alone,  is  based  our  right  to  pub- 
lic funds  for  schools  of  any  grade ;  if  our  schools  do  not  give  such  training 
as  shall  make  valuable  citizens  for  the  State,  they  have  no  right  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  We  contend  that  such  training  as  the  true  High  School 
gives  is  just  the  training  necessary  to  furnish  the  State  with  valuable,  be- 
cause intelligent,  workmen  and  workwomen  in  the  various  departments  of 
modern  mechanical  labor. 

It  is  not  alone  "the  bayonets  which  think"  that  gain  the  day  ;.  think- 
ing plows,  thinking  hammers,  thinking  spindles,  thinking  looms  are  just  as 
sure  to  win  the  victory  in  the  battle  of  modern  life,  as  were  the  thinking 
bayonets  to  win  it  at  Sedan. 

Science  is  now  prince  of  the  realm.  Yankee  ingenuity,  obeying  thr 
behest  of  science,  has  devised  machinery  to  perform,  better  than  human 
hands  can  do,  a  large  proportion  of  the  physical  labor  of  the  world :  our 
future  citizens  must  be  trained  to  understand,  control,  direct  this  machinery, 
or  they  will  be  crushed  beneath  its  resistless  wheels.  We  must  teach  them 
the  philosophy  of  these  mechanical  forces,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  con- 
trol these  genii  of  the  farm,  the  shop  and  the  fireside,  which  human  inge- 
nuity has  evoked.  Nor  can  we  stop  here  :  we  must  train  them  to  study  out 
the  philosophy  of  various  occurrences  around,  the  "reason  why"  of  what 
they  do.  No  one  denies  that  he  who  thinks  out  his  work,  and  works  out  his 
thought,  works  the  better  for  that  thinking,  as  well  as  thinks  better  for  that 
working. 

How  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  so  familiar  to  intelligent,  efficient 
housekeepers,  that  we  can  accomplish  so  much  more,  even  in  their  own  de- 
partment, than  our  domestics,  though  they  be  physically  stronger  than  we 
and  have  had  much  more  manual  training.     Wo  have  often  seen  them  stand, 
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with  opened-uioutbed  wonder,  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  their  edu- 
cated mistresses  "turn  oflf"  work.  The  diflFerence  comes  from  difference  in 
brain-power  ;  the  well  trained  brain  acts,  perhaps  unconsciously,  upon  the 
fingers.  There  is  a  most  intimate  and  subtle  connection  between  the  brain 
and  the  hand,  and  allow  me  to  say,  the  hand  is  not  the  only  gainer  by  the 
copartnership.  That  mistress  returns  to  her  books  or  her  pen  all  the  stronger 
intellect u((lh/  for  that  little  episode  in  the  kitchen. 

To  come  back  from  this  digression,  in  which  one  of  my  hobbies  came 
near  running  away  with  me.  By  a  similar  train  of  reasoning,  we  can  show 
that  modern  life  demands  just  such  foundation-work  in  all  the  sciences  as 
our  High  Schools  are  established  to  do  The  study  of  Biology,  in  both  its 
departments,  of  Botany  and  Zoology,  of  Chemistry,  of  Geology,  of  Mathe- 
matics, especially  as  applied  to  mechanics,  —  some  knowledge  of  all  these  is 
necessary  for  the  working  men  and  women  of  this  generation,  and  will  be 
doubly  necessary  for  those  of  the  next.  For  the  world  and  its  industries 
broaden  every  day  ;  greater  possibilities,  ay,  and  greater  responsibilities 
await  this  generation  than  their  grandfathers  ever  dreamed  of.  We  musjt 
take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  not  as  our  grandfathers  left  it,  and  we  must 
prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  to  act  well  their  part  in  the  grand  to- 
morrow just  dawning  for  them.  "But  let  the  colleges  do  this  work."  Prac- 
tically, the  colleges  are  shut  against  the  great  army  of  workers  who  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  The  time  required  for  a  college 
course,  to  say  nothing  of  college  bills,  is  a  heavier  tax  than  these  workers 
can  afford  to  pay  ;  the  High  School  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  workingman's 
College.  Its  opponents  are  fond  of  railing  at  it  as  the  place  where  the  rich 
man's  children  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  ;  those  who  have 
studied  the  matter  know  that  just  the  reverse  is  true.  In  the  first  place, 
property,  not  population,  is  the  basis  of  taxation,  hence  the  rich  man  pays 
for  the  tuition  of  not  only  his  own  children,  but  for  that  of  the  children  of 
his  one,  two  or  a  dozen  poor  neighbors,  who  have  no  property  with  which  to 
pay  for  their  own.  And  he  can  well  afford  to  do  this,  for  the  value  of  his 
property  depends,  in  large  measure,  on  the  intolligence  and  morality  of  the 
community, — the  very  things  good  schools  foster.  What  was  the  value  of 
real  estate  in  Sodom  ? 

Then  many  of  the  children  of  rich  men  go  to  college  ;  to  fit  for  college, 
they  leave  the  High  School  and  go  to  academies  and  other  private  prepara- 
tory schools.  For,  as  our  High-School  courses  are  arranged,  as  doubtless 
it  is  wisest  to  have  them  arranged.  High  Schools  are  not  fitted  to  prepare 
buys  for  the  classical  course.  The  fact  that  few  of  them  include  (ircck  in 
their  course  sets  this  matter  at  rest. 
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But  they  are  fitted  to  prepare  those  who  are  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
physical  labor  of  the  State  for  their  life  work.  And  by  this  very  class  are 
they  most  largely  patronized.  I  speak  advisedly  on  this  point,  having  lived 
all  my  life  in  a  College  town,  where  there  is  an  excellent  High  School,  and 
and  having  taught  ten  years  in  the  High  School,  and  four  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  the  College.  I  have  closely  watched  the  workings  of 
both,  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  of  those  who  attended  the  High 
School,  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  would  ever  have  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  anything  beyond  eleD^entary  instruction,  had  they  not  received  it 
through  &  free  public  school. 

If  there  is  one  institution  which  poor  men  should  defend  at  all  hazards* 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  all  its  opposers,  it  is  the  High  School. 

2d.  Indirectly,  the  High  School  benefits  all  classes  by  the  inrfuence 
it  exerts  on  the  schools  below  it.  As  Dr.  Bateman  says,  it  is  an  awaken- 
ing and  quickening  force  which  is  felt  through  the  lower  grades.  Its  power 
to  excite  the  mind  to  press  forward,  to  make  greater  efforts,  is  of  more  value 
than  all  the  books  which  can  be  placed  before  a  pupil.  Eliminate  the  High 
School  from  our  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  other  schools  would 
inevitably  deteriorate. 

Marv  Allen  West. 


THE  GRADED   SYSTEM. 

No  subject  has  attracted  more  attention  during  the  past  two  years  than 
that  of  Gradation  of  Schools.  It  is  claimed  that  the  "Graded  System" 
cripples  the  advancement  of  pupils,  in  that  it  prescribes  a  uniform  rate  of 
progress  for  pupils  of  different  degrees  of  ability,  and  determines  this  uni- 
form rate  by  the  ability  of  those  who  possess  the  least  mental  activity.  It 
is  further  claimed  that  it  deprives  the  pupils  of  the  best  la- 
bors of  their  teachers,  since  the  teachers  are  not  at  liberty  to  use 
their  individuality,  but  must  work  after  a  uniform  plan  prescribed  by  some 
higher  authority.  Still  further,  it  is  claimed  that  the  system  demands  cer- 
tain Procrustean  tests  in  order  to  advancement.  A  school  organized  under 
such  a  system  as  is  in  the  mind  of  the  objector,  may  be  represented  some- 
what after  this  fashion.  A  building  has  several  rooms  of  equal .  size. 
Each  room  has  the  same  number  of  seats,  varying  in  height  to  suit  the 
growth  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  them.  Between  the  rooms  is  a  close 
partition,  having  in  it  one  door.     As  the  result  of  a  thorough  examination, 
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each  room  is  filled  by  pupils  of  equal  attainments.  The  doors  in  the  parti- 
tion are  then  closed  and  bolted.  Each  pupil  then  has  placed  before  him 
a  certain  number  of  pages  of  a  Reader,  a  Speller,  a  Geography,  an  Arith- 
metic, etc.,  more  or  less  of  these  as  the  grade  demands  The  teacher  has 
in  her  hands  definite  instructions  as  to  the  work  she  must  do,  and  a  pre- 
scribed plan  for  its  accomplishment.  Her  instructions  are  faithfully  studied, 
and  the  progress  she  makes  in  their  accomplishment  is  daily  compared  with 
the  calendar.  Upon  a  fixed  day  the  door  between  the  rooms  is  opened,  and 
all  who  can  give  a  prescribed  per  cent,  of  correct  ajiswers  to  questions 
drawn  from  the  text-books  within  the  limits  of  their  grade,  and  propounded 
by  the  stern  examiner  in  the  doorway,  pass  through.  AH  others  are  sent 
back  to  go  over  again  the  prescribed  course.  The  door  is  again  bolted,  and 
remains  closed  for  six  months  or  a  year,  more  or  less 

Such  a  theory  of  the  Graded  System  has,  I  regret  to  say.  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  foundation  of  fact  The  total  annihilation  of  the  system  is  de- 
manded by  the  objector  The  walls  of  partition  must  be  broken  down  ; 
pupils  and  teachers  must  be  left  free  to  rove  at  will  over  the  whole  building, 
picking  up  here  and  there  such  topics  of  study  as  best  suit  their  fancy 
No  classification  must  be  attempted,  for  thus  the  individuality  of  the  pupil 
would  be  sacrificed  to  the  minimum  ability  of  the  class.  Under  such  a 
want  of  system  those  who  need  the  least  attention  secure  the  most,  for  the 
brighter  pupils  are  most  attractive  to  the  teacher,  who  is  not  hi-ndered  from 
following  her  own  inclinations.  Some  pupils  will,  of  course,  progress  more 
rapidly  than  under  the  rigid  system  supplanted.  iMany  weak  ones  will  still 
remain  timid,  distrustful  and  stagnant.  Inefficient  teachers  will  be  well 
pleased,  for  no  figures  will  be  brought  to  prove  their  inefficiency.  They 
can  spend  most  time  upon  that  which  is  best  understood,  whether  it  be  most 
important  or  not,  and  no  incentive  to  study  and  self-improvement  is  felt. 

Can  the  evils  that  are  possible  to  the  Graded  System  be  corrected 
without  the  entire  destruction  of  the  system  ?  If  so,  will  the  good  that 
remains  compensate  for  the  eifort  at  correction  ''. 

The  an.swers  to  these  questions  must  help  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
now  widely  discussed. 

The  individual  instruction  lacks  the  stimulus  of  emulation.  Every 
child  does  better  if  stirred  to  eff'ort  by  the  competition  of  his  fellows. 
Within  reasonable  limits,  numbers  improve  the  scholarship  of  the  individ- 
uals in  a  class.  Each  is  helped  in  his  own  thought  by  the  different  phases 
of  thought  presented  by  his  mates.  So  far  as  each  may  be  helped  and  none 
hindered,  classification  is  an  advantage. 
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In  most  cases,  instruction  may  be  given  as  successfully  to  a  class  of 
about  equal  attainments  as  to  an  indvidual.  In  other  words,  the  instruct- 
ion given  to  an  individual  pupil  loses  nothing  of  force  to  the  individual  if 
heard  by  many  others,  and  is  of  as  great  value  to  each  of  the  many  as  if 
given  individually.  Economy,  therefore,  favors  classification,  if  class 
bands  are  elastic  and  flexible. 

The  possibility  of  higher  attainment,  which  gradation  makes  apparent 
to  a  child,  serves  as  a  healthful  stimulus  to  study.  The  strength  given  by 
an  achieved  success  in  passing  a  step  higher  is  not  of  small  account.  The 
opportunity  afforded  for  adaptation  of  teaching  talent  to  its  best  field  for 
labor,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  gradation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  advantages  of  a  graded  system.  Over 
against  these  may  be  set  the  danger  of  crippling  the  individuality  of  the 
child  by  binding  him  down  to  the  speed  of  the  least  active  in  his  class. 

The  advantages  are  inherent  in  the  system.  If  the  danger  be  equally 
inherent,  the  system  should  be  discarded. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  danger  lies  in  improper  administration,  and 
may  be  entirely  averted. 

This  much  must  be  premised.  Close  gradation  and  classification  de- 
mand large  numbers  of  pupils.  It  has  been  assumed  that  what  is  good  for 
a  school  of  1,000  pupils,  is  of  equal  value  to  a  school  of  lOO.  This  as- 
sumption has  led  to  great  abuses.  The  closest  gradation  is  profitable  only 
in  cities  and  larger  towns  where  there  may  be  easily  found  as  many  pupils 
of  about  equal  attainments,  as  it  is  proper  to  put  under  the  charge  of  a 
single  teacher. 

8ome  machines  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  material  products  are 
so  nearly  automatic,  that  they  may  be  trusted  to  do  the  work  assigned  them, 
even  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  workmen.  Many  who  have  administered  our 
educational  system  have  assumed  too  close  an  analogy  between  material 
and  intellectual  affairs,  and  have  put  the  Graded  System  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  with  the  thought,  either  expressed  or  implied,  that  its  machinery  is 
perfect,  and  needs  only  to  be  set  in  motion. 

Machines  may  be  the  masters  of  material,  but  they  are  servants  of 
mind.  Since  they  are  the  product  of  thought,  they  must  always  subserve 
thought.  Hence,  any  system  of  appliances  in  educational  work  must  be 
a  servant  under  the  control  of  a  thoughtful  teacher.  The  teacher  who  de- 
clares himself  but  part  of  a  great  machine,  at  the  same  time  declares  his 
unfitness  for  the  place  he  holds.  A  clearer  head  and  a  sounder  disci*etion 
are  needed  in  a  graded  system  than  anywhere  else.     Still  further,  let  it  be 
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premised  that  certain  fouiulation  studies  are  universally  agreed  upon  as  es- 
sential to  a  sound  education.     No  one  questions  the  importance  of  reading, 
writing  and  ciphering.     The   value  of  geography  and   history  is   well  nigh 
universally  admitted. 

What  then  should  be  the  prominent  features  of  a  system  which  shall 
furnisli  all  the  advantages  possible,  with  the  least  liability  to  danger  ? 

1 .  It  must  provide  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  fundamental  studies 
of  an  education,  with  due  regard  to  their  relative  importance,  and  ensuring 
the  best  results  within  reasonable  time. 

2.  Result ~  should  be  demanded,  leaving  mttJt<jth  to  the  discretion  of 
the  individual  teacher. 

3.  The  utmost  flexibility  should  be  permitted,  so  that  natural  differ- 
ences of  capacity  may  have  full  consideration  —and  that  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  pupil's  home  surroundings  may  be  recognized. 

4.  At  points  in  the  course  of  study,  tests  should  be  applied  which  shall 
determine  the  utatu  of  the  pupil — first  as  to  his  mastery  of  the  topics  passed 
over — and  secondly  as  to  his  relative  standing  with  others  of  his  class. 
These  tests  must  be  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  and  never  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teacher.  Properly  applied,  they  furnish  the  pupil  with  knowl- 
edge of  his  present  acquirements,  and  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  future  acqui- 
sitions. They  should  not  be  of  regular  occurrence  at  stated  intervals,  but 
at  any  time  when  the  good  of  the  pupil  seems  to  demand  them,  either  for 
information  as  to  his  present  standing,  or  for  spur  to  his  ambition.  They 
may  touch  but  a  single  topic,  as  in  weekly  or  monthly  reviews,  or  they  may 
embrace  the  whole  range  of  topics,  as  in  examinations  for  promotion  from 
grade  to  grade.  The  examinations  for  promotion  should  differ  from  reviews 
only  in  the  extent  of  the  review  and  in  the  number  of  topics  reviewed. 

Thus  far  theory,  is  presented.  Can  a  practical  application  of  the  theory 
be  made  successful  ? — Supt.  FickariVs  Report. 

(Coiitimied  uext  month.) 


HISTORY  II. 


On  the  majority  of  us  rests  no  responsibility  with  regard  to  im'tiiuj 
history,  we  have  only  to  teach  it  as  now  written,  unless,  indeed,  the  scholars 
of  coming  years  shall  bless  some  of  <  ur  number,  for  having  written  a  history 
containing  not  more  than  a  score  of  dates  from  beginning  to  end,  and  re- 
lating the  whole  as  a  continuous  delightful   story,  whose  end  cannot  indeed 
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be  guessed,  but  wherein  each  great  event  shall  be  seen  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  causes  which  were  increasing  silently,  perhaps  for  centuries, — 
in  short  teach  it  philosophical!)'.  The  same  spirit  which  sjioke  in  the  letters 
of  Junius  was  aroused  when  the  Magna  Charter  was  extorted  from  the  weak 
hand  that  vainly  aspired  to  despotism,  and  reached  its  climax  when  the 
Stuarts,  that  unfortunate  family  who  seem  to  have  been  born  about  two 
hundred  years  too  late,  were  deposed  from  the  throne  of  their  ancestors. 
The  TuDORS,  with  all  their  kingly  tempers,  could  not  have  established  the 
Reformation  in  England,  had  not  Bede  and  Wicklipfe  prepared  the  people 
for  its  coming  centuries  before.  But  that  is  something  that  must  almost 
invariably  be  pointed  out  to  the  unformed  mind,  for  children  are  not 
thoughtful  enough  to  see  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  until  their 
attention  is  called  to  it,  and  not  then  unless  it  is  quite  plain.  Though  they 
may  learn  some  practical  knowledge  by  experience,  they  do  not  incline  to 
lay  up  abstract  knowledge  by  observation  and  deduction. 

Classes,  as  a  rule,  like  history,  which  would  otherwi^^e  be  dry,  if  en- 
livened by  interesting  stories:  the  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  commit- 
ting it  to  memory.  Perhaps  this  trouble  about  remembering  it  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  taught  as  a  mass  of  facts,  each  with  a  date  at- 
tached, apparently  having  little  or  no  connection,  instead  of  as  the  story  of 
the  march  of  civilization  all  over  the  world,  showing  that  the  true  history  of 
a  country  is  the  progress  the  people  of  that  land  have  made  from  barbarism 
to  enlightenment. 

They  may  be  made  to  feel  that  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Eng- 
land, having  as  it  did  a  literature  to  begin  with,  was  far  more  important 
than  any  Crecy  or  Agincourt. 

A  battle  is  not  famous  for  the  number  engaged,  nor  always  bo- 
cause  of  the  interest  at  stake ;  its  moral  eifect  is  of  far  more  consequenco 
than  the  tactics  employed,  or  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  moral  effect  of  any  great  event,  or  course  of 
events,  we  must  wait  until  time  shall  have  obliterated  some  of  the  surround- 
ings which  obscure  the  view,  such  as  the  personal  influence  of  some  of  the 
actors,  or  till  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  shall  be  buried  in  the  grave  of 
the  past.  To  gain  a  correct  idea  of  the  symmetry  of  a  noble  edifice,  to  ap- 
preciate it  as  a  whole,  we  must  stand  a  long  way  off.  If  we  stand  close  to 
its  base,  instead  of  getting  an  idea  of  the  architectural  design,  nothing 
meets  our  gaze  but  brick  and  mortar.  Even  if  we  regard  the  chief  per- 
sonages in  any  great  action  in  the  same  light  as  did  the  General  of  old  who 
pointed  to  his  army  of  brave  men  as  a  wall  for  the  city,  saying,  "  l-'.very  man 
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I-  a  brick,'"  too  near  a  view  cannot  be  accurate  as  regards  the  general  plan. 
So  the  history  of  a  country  can  scarcely  be  accurately  related  by  a  cotem- 
porary.  Events  are  then  a  confused  mass,  and  we  waste  time  over  minutije, 
which  in  a  few  years  will  be  found  wholly  unimportant. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States  what  is  the  use  of  making  scholars 
learn  about  scores  of  not  even  battles,  but  skirmishes,  burdening  their 
minds  with  such  a  mass  of  detail  that  the  more  noteworthy  actions  are 
quite  crowded  out?  In  some  histories  of  our  own  country,  in  use  for  child- 
ren about  twelve  years  old,  in  the  account  of  the  late  war,  there  are  no  less 
than  eighty  battles  mentioned,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  giving  the 
opposing  generals  in  each.  Now,  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  the  majority 
of  us  here  could  this  moment  mention  any  eighty  battles  in  all  the  world's 
history  giving  the  names  of  the  leaders  engaged,  and  the  result  of  the  ac- 
tion Unless  the  teachers  of  the  books  mentioned  had  the  discretion  to 
select  the  decisive  battle  of  each  campaign,  and  concentrate  the  attention 
of  the  scholars  on  that,  they  are  quite  apt  to  forget  all  about  the  effect  of 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  remember  perfectly  the  name  of  some  small 
skirmish  of  no  great  consequence.  So  many  of  the  actors  in  that  struggle 
are  yet  alive,  and  the  world  is  so  influenced  by  their  actual  presence,  that 
they  all  seem  noted,  yet  a  hundred  years  hence  History  will  have  forgotten 
many  of  their  names. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  rather  inconvenient  for  children  of  the  present 
day  to  wait  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years,  before  learning  about  that  war,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  anything  like  a  correct  history  has  been  written,  for  one 
has  only  to  read  the  descriptions  of  any  event,  given  by  two  newspapers  of 
opposite  parties,  to  see  how  contradictory  may  be  the  views  of  a  matter 
from  different  stand-points.  Since  children  must  learn  of  late  events,  and 
that,  too,  from  such  books  as  we  have,  their  instructors  must  do  what  they 
in  to  call  attention  to  decisive  events,  leaving  the  others  out  altogether,  or 
_  ving  them  only  casual  notice. 

(children  do  not  seem  much  inclined  to  generalize,  though  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  tendency  to  find  out  the  reason  why,  "what  was  it  all  about?"  being 
one  of  the  commonest  questions  asked,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  for 
them  to  answer  for  themselves,  as  histories  are  frequently  written  and 
taught.  They  will  know  who  commanded  each  division  of  the  armies,  and 
their  arrangement  in  battle  array,  may  even  remember  the  plausible  excuse 
given  by  a  nation  aiming  at  universal  conquest,  but  they  lose  sight  of  the 
great  cause  that  has  been  working  for  years,  or  the  plan  long  before  laid 
(Hit,  only  waiting  for  a  flimsy  pretext  to  commence  active  operations. 
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The  splendor  of  the  careers  of  some  of  the  great  soldiers  of  history 
has  a  dangerous  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  particularly  boys,  by 
making  them  think  that  the  greatest  glory  life  affords  is  to  be  found  on  the 
battle-field.  Unless  driven  there  for  the  defence  of  the  right,  the  soldier 
is  a  barrier  to  civilization.  In  the  olden  time,  the  army  was  the  great 
arena  in  which  to  seek  distinction,  and  philosophers,  statesmen,  orators 
swelled  its  ranks.  Plato,  Solon,  Demosthenes,  sought  a  military  life  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Every  man  fought  in  those  days,  but  as  the  world  grows 
older,  intellectual  men  are  shrinking  more  and  more  from  war,  from  the 
noblest  motives,  and  military  genius  is  losing  somewhat  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  it  was  formerly  held. 

The  period  is  outgrown  when  wars  were  a  weekly  occurrence.  Now 
nations  hesitate  before  engaging  in  strife,  which,  while  it  may  rouse  all  the 
most  energetic  faculties  of  their  nature,  sacrifices  too  many  noble  lives  which 
might  do  the  world  so  much  good  in  some  other  way.  War  seemed  glorious 
so  long  as  people  knew  no  better,  but,  happily,  arbitration  is  gradually 
taking  the'place  of  the  hand-to-hand  conflict.  The  encroachments  of 
knowledge  are  slowly  turning  the  highest  intellects  towards  the  arts  of  peace, 
away  from  war  and  persecution,  which  Juive  been  rightly  described  by 
Buckle,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  age,  as  "the  two  greatest 
evils  with  which  the  ingenuity  of  men  has  yet  contrived  to  afflict  their  fel- 
low creatures."  M.  A.  Wait. 


STATE  EXAMINATION. 

1875. 


PHYSIOLOtiY. 

1  Describe  the  human  skeleton,  giving  the  number  of  bones,  and 
their  three  principal  uses. 

2.  Describe  the  hip  joint  and  the  femur. 

3.  Give  the  use  and  composition  of  the  muscles. 

4.  Describe  the  skin :  give  its  functions. 

5.  Describe  the  hair  and  nails,  and  the  process  of  their  growth. 

6.  Describe  the  mucous  membrane. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  respiration. 

8.  Describe  the  circulation,  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  veins.  De- 
scribe the  plasma  or  blood  disks,  and  give  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed. 
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9.     Give  an  account  of  diirestion,  and  follow  the  food   until   it   passes 
into  blood. 

U>.     What  is  the  nervous  system  \  the  cerebrum  ?  the  spinal  cord  ? 


1.  What  are  the  principal  functions  of  the  roots  of  plants  ? 

li.  Describe  the  circulation  of  sap.     What  is  its  office  ? 

8.  Give  a  description  of  the  flower  of  a  plant.  AVhat  is  its  office? 
Name  its  parts. 

4.  Give  a  description  of  the  ovule  and  its  office. 

5.  What  is  a  seed :  how  formed  and  of  what  composed  ? 

6.  Describe  the  leaf,  give  its  office.     Name  five  forms  of  leaves. 

7.  Describe  an  Endogenous  and  an  Exogenous  plant. 

8.  What  is  venation  ?  Give  the  three  leading  forms  of  reticulate 
venation. 

9.  Of  what  does  vegetation  consist  .'     Name  the  four  kinds  of  cells. 
lU.  What  is  Botanical  analysis?     How  would  you  proceed  to  analyze 

a  ] plant  in  flower  and  fruit  ? 

SCHOOL    LAW. 

1.  Describe  briefly  the  school  system  of  Illinois.  What  schotd  offi- 
cers are  required  ? 

2.  W^hence  does  a  teacher  derive  his  authority  to  govern  and  manage 
a  school  ?     Who  is  authorized  to  make  a  course  of  study  .' 

3.  What  two  things  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  teachers  to 
draw  public  money  ? 

4.  Give  some  of  the  advantages  to  the  teacher  from  having  a  written 
contract  with  directors.  What  is  the  legal  month,  and  what  days  are  legal 
holidays? 

5.  What  is  the  law  in  case  of  a  tie-vote  at  a  district  election  for 
school  directors  ? 

(j.     WHiat  officers  can  call  a  special  school  election  ? 

7.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  file  schedules  with  township  treasurers  ? 

8.  Under  what  conditions  do  schedules  bear  interest  ? 

9.  What  is  the  law  as  to  duplicate  schedules  in  case  pupils  attend 
school  from  two  or  more  districts  ?  In  case  the  district  lies  in  two  or  more 
townships  \ 

lU.  What  is  the  penalty  for  teacher  or  school  officer  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  sale  of  school  books,  furniture,  etc.,  in  the  district  with  which 
he  is  connected  ' 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEP]TING  OF  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS,  HELD  AT  ROCK 

ISLAND,  ILL.,  DEC.  •28th  AND  29th,  1875. 

The  Society  convened  in  the  High-School  room  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
the  President,  P.  R.  Walker,  of  Rochelle,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  J.  S.  McClung,  of  Delavan,  was  chosen 
Secretary,  jyro  tern. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  H.  L.  Boltwood  of  Princeton, 
after  which  the  Society  listened  to  the  address  of  the  President. 

W.  B.  Powell,  of  Aurora,  moved  that  when  this  Society  adjourn  it 
adjourn  to  meet  in  July,  1877      The  motion  prevailed. 

Upon  motion,  E.  C.  Smith,  of  Dixon,  was  then  called  upon,  and  pre- 
sented an  able  paper  upon  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  teach  ?" 

A  spirited  discussion  followed  ;  Messrs.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton,  Klm- 
RALL,  of  Elgin,  H.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Polo,  Hartwell,  of  Dixon,  Cook,  of 
Normal,  and  Hall,  of  Princeton,  took  part. 

Upon  motion,  the  President's  Address  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Cook,  Gastman,  and  Regan,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port at  the  evening  session. 

The  President  then  announced  the  following  standing  committees  : 

On  Nominations. — E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur  :  C.  F.  Kimball,  of 
Elgin;  J.  M.  Piper,  of  Mt.  Morris. 

On  Resolutions. — H.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton  ;  T.  H.  Clark,  of 
z^urora  ;  I,  E.  Brown,  of  Decatur. 

On  Finance. — M.  L.  Seymour,  of  Blue  Island;  J.  G.  Shedd,  of  Ma- 
comb :  0.  T.  Snow,  of  Batavia. 

Adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 

Afternoon  session  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

It  was  moved,  and  carried,  tbat  the  evening  session  of  this  Society  be 
held  conjointly  with  the  session  of  the  Society  of  County  Superintendents. 

W.  B.  Powell,  of  Aurora,  read  a  paper  upon  "Teachers'  Meetings," 
The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  White,  of  Peoria  county ;  Cook,  of 
Normal :  Cox,  of  Farmington ;  J,  31.  Gregory,  of  the  Industrial  Univer- 
sity ;  Boltwood,  of  Princeton  ;  W.  H.  Smith,  of  Bioomiugton ;  Wilkin- 
son, of  Buda  :  Roots,  of  Tamoroa  ;  H.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Polo  ;  Gastman, 
of  Decatur,  and  Hartwell,  of  Dixon. 

The  President  declared  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

After  the  recess,  C.  P.  Hall,  of  Princeton,  was  elected  Treasurer, 
pro  tern.,  Mr.  Delano  being  absent. 

The  Society  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  question,  "  Upon  what 
principle  shall  wo  proceed  in  planning  a  High-School  course  of  study  ?" 

E.  A.  (jASTMAN,  of  Decatur,  led  in  the  discussion,  and  was  followed 
by  Messrs.  Kimball,  of  Elgin;  S.mith,  of  Polo,  and  Hall,  of  Princeton. 

Upon  motion,  all  business  was  deferred  until  the  evening  session. 

At  7:30  p.  M.  the  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Society  of  County 
.Superintendents,  assembled  in  ^he  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
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A.  Harvev,  of  Paris,  read  a  paper  upon    the  subject   of  "Outlines." 

Moved  to  adjourn  to  meet  in  Dart's  Hall  the  next  morning,  at  9 
o'clock,  for  the  transaction  of  business.     Carried. 

Wednesday  M(iunin(},  Dec.  29. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows  : 

For  President — M.  L.  Seymour,  of  Blue  Island. 

For  Secretari, — H.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Polo. 

For  Treasure) — J.  G.  Shedd,  of  Macomb. 

For  Executive  Committee — M.  ANDREWS,  of  Galesburg  ;  C.  E.  Mann. 
of  St.  Charles  :  A.  Harvey,  of  Paris. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  committee  discharged. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  requested  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  gentlemen  named  as  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  term.  They 
were  declared  duly  elected. 

The  Committee  on  School  Statistics,  appointed  at  the  meeting  in 
Champaign,  to  report  at  this  time,  submitted  the  following:  (See  p.  110.) 

The  Committee  on  Finance  reported  favorably  upon  a  bill  of  the  Illi- 
nois Schoolmaster,  which  was  ordered  to  be  paid.  The  committee  was 
discharged. 

The  Treasurer  reported  as  follows  : 

Cash  in  trea-smy.  as  per  previou.s  report ^7'2.42 

Received  in  dues  the  present  session 'J5.00 

Total  receipts $97.42 

Paid  by  order  of  the  Auditinf?  Committee H.OO 

Cash  in  trea.sury $><9.42 

(Signed.)  C.    I*.   H  \i.i,.  Tiviisurer. /rt?  Aw. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Upon  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  July,  1877,  at  the  call 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

P.  K.  Walker,  Pres.  L.  CuKdOKY,  Secretary. 


EXPRESSION  IN  EEADLNC— 1 1 1. 


As  one  may  read  with  some  degree  of  readiness,  'and  have  little  idea  of 
the  meaning,  so  one  may  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  and  read 
miserably.  I  speak  now,  of  course,  of  audible  reading.  If  any  one  doubts 
the  truth  of  the  above  statement,  let  him  keep  his  ears  open  when  the  next 
sermon  is-read  in  his  hearing.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  teach  express- 
ion in  reading. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  outside  of  the  graded  schools,  and  lit- 
tle systematic  work  in  most  of  them.  If  the  pupil  can  manage  to  stumble 
through  his  paragraph  or  stanza,  he  is  permitted  to  rest  upon   his  laurels — 
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that's  glory  enough.  I  heard  nothing  of  it  in  the  years  that  1  spent  in  the 
district  school.  If  our  reading  conveyed  an  idea  entirely  foreign  to  the  one 
intended,  it  was  all  the  same.  We  never  knew  it,  neither  did  most  of  our 
teachers.  "The  well  of  St.  Keyne,"  a  poem  in  one  of  the  old  readers,  con- 
tains a  stanza  which  runs  as  follows  : 

•'St.  Keyne,  quoth  the  Cornish  man,  many  a  time. 

Drank  of  this  crystal  well, 
And  before  the  ang'els  summoned  her. 
She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell." 

The  last  line  received  the  following  treatment : 

"She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell." 

I  always  imagined  her  some  nymph  of  the  fountain  who  imparted 
wonderful  virtues  to  the  waters  by  reclining  upon  them  before  she  departed 
or  her  saintly  abode.  Years  passed,  and  although  I  had  learned  more  of 
lay  and  lie,  I  had  not  thought  of  the  poem.  1  chanced  to  hear  a  public 
reader  render  the  same  line. 

"She  laid  on  the  water  a  spelV 

It  meant  something  quite  different. 

In  what  1  am  saying,  I  have  no  reference  to  what  is  technically  called 
"elocution.-'  That  is  not  the  work  needed  by  the  children  of  the  common 
schools.     As  well  might  the  teacher  attempt  to  teach  all  to  play   the  piano. 

The  children  should  learn  how  to  express  with  clearness  and  precision 
the  exact  thought  of  the  author,  so  that  the  meaning  shall  be  forced  upon 
the  hearer.  No  cumbersome  list  of  "rules"  and  "styles"  is  needed.  They 
have  their  mission,  but  it  is  not  here. 

What  shall  we  do  1 

First,  the  text  must  be  fairly  understood.  Here  is  of  course  the  guide 
to  expression.  If  it  is  not  understood,  the  proper  expression  is  a  mere  ac- 
cident. The  best  evidence  of  the  pupil's  appreciation  of  the  meaning  is  his 
ability  to  state  in  his  own  language  what  the  writer  intends  to  say.  Para- 
phrasing, or  "reading  between  the  lines,"  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  exercise. 

Second  :  This  done,  the  teacher  nmst  appeal  to  the  child's  conscious- 
ness of  what  different  forms  of  expression  mean.  They  make  few  mistakes 
in  their  common  speech.  If  they  can  make  the  author's  thought  thoroughly 
their  own,  and  forget  that  they  are  reading,  the  result,  in  most  cases,  will  be 
reached. 

How  shall  the  proper  expression  be  secured  ? 

Not  by  imitation.  Reading  in  that  manner  is  empirical.  The  memory 
only  is  exercised.  Sentences  should  be  read  in  a  certain  way,  not  because 
the  teacher  so  reads  them,  but  because  the  thoughts  are  expressed   by   that 
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treatment.  "Parrot"  reading  is  a  serious  error.  "But  suppo.se  the  cliild 
reads  incorrectly  ?"  Then  questions  should  be  asked  which  shall  lead  him 
to  correct  speech  in  answering.  Here  is  where  skill  is  most  needed.  If 
the  two  points  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  papers  have  been  properly  at- 
tended to,  the  teacher  will  succeed  in  nine  eases  of  every  ten. 

Colloquial  pieces  are  best  adapted  to  this  work.  If  the  cla.ss  is  especi- 
ally backward  in  this  part  of  the  work,  selections  must  be  used  which  give 
constant  drill  in  this  particular.  For  a  few  cents  each,  books  can  be  ob- 
tained that  are  full  of  such  exercises.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained  (a  barely 
possible  condition;,  the  teacher  may  remember  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  use 
the  lessons  in  his  reader  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  printed.  There  are 
no  practical  difficulties  that  a  teacher  who  is  full  of  his  work  cannot  sur- 
mount. Sentences  not  in  the  lessons  may  be  selected  and  copied  by  the 
pupils.  Take  the  following  as  an  illustration.  Dickens  in  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Eegicides,  by  Charles  II,  says :  "But  even  so  merry  a  mon- 
arch could  not  force  one  of  these  dying  men  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done."  Read  it  so  that  it  shall  mean  that  he  could  force  all 
but  one:  that  he  could  not  force  them,  but  could  induce  them  in  some 
other  way  ;  that  he  could  force  all  but  one,  and  that  he  could  induce  him  in 
some  other  way  :  that  he  could  fox'ce  none  of  them,  etc. 

The  work  is  slow  at  first,  but  when  the  idea  takes  hold  of  them  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  material.  A  moderate  amount  of  pupil-criticism  is  valu- 
able. When,  however,  a  criticism  is  made,  the  pupil  should  state  the  exact 
<'rnav — what  was  meant  by  the  expression  given,  and  wherein  it  failed  to 
iivey  the  exact  thought. 

This  topic  will  be  resumed  in  a  future  article. 


SPELLING, 


Mr.  Kditor  :  -  I  noticed,  in  the  November  No.  of  The  Schoolm.vster, 
'  me  remarks  upon  the  above,  taking  exceptions  to  what  the  writer  deems  the 
"old  habit  of  pronouncing  :"  and,  naturally  enough,  in  your  next  issue  we  find 
some  one  thinks  it  well  enough  to  keep  the  "immaterialities"  separate.  My 
observation  has  been,  that  the  two  teachers  referred  to  are  both  correct  in 
their  views.  It  would  hardly  be  the  best  thing  for  any  set  of  scholars, 
whether  in  "Egypt,"  or  Palestine,  I  think,  to  adopt  either  method  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  I  think  they  will  find  it  generally  better  to  have 
I'L'ginners  in  spelling  pay  some  attention  t<»  the  division  of  syllables. 
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Very  often,  children  will  get  a  very  much  better  or  clearer  idea  of  the 
word  if  they  divide  it  into  its  syllables  in  spelling. 

For  instance,  take  the  word  '-'solution,"  a  great  many  "Egyptians" — and 
they  may  be  found  in  any  school — would  become  lost  entirely  by  endeavor- 
ing to  spell  it  through  without  stopping,  while  if  they  should  spell  the  sylla- 
bles separately  thus,  s-o  so  1-u-lu  solu  t-i-o-n  shun  solution, it  would  become 
easy.  It  has  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  the  analysis  of  an  arithmetical 
example  ;  it  brings  it  before  the  "mind's  eye"  in  its  component  parts,  which 
are  much  more  easily  recognized  by  the  undrilled  mind  than  the  word  as  a 
whole.  I  wish  these  i-emarks  to  apply  especially  to  "beginners,"  and  the 
primary  classes  in  spelling.  After  a  child  has  spelled  far  enough  to 
come  to  "nuuiateriality,"  and  words  of  such  class, — for,  I  take  it,  that  the 
scholar  must  be  pretty  well  advanced  to  be  spelling  and  understanding  such 
large  words, — he  should  be  able  to  comprehend  the  word  in  its  fullness,  and 
could  doubtless  sing  out  the  letters  one  after  another  without  stopping  at 
the  syllables.  Until,  however,  the  mind  has  received  such  culture  and 
strength,  by  spelling  and  reading,  as  to  enable  it  to  grasp  the  word  and  idea 
with  some  assurance,  it  would  seem  better  to  teach  the  child  to  spell  and 
divide  into  syllables.  There  is  no  rule,  however,  by  which  one  can  be 
governed,  as  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the  pupil  must,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher,  decide  what  is  best.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  teaching 
children  how  to  spell,  it  is  doubtless  conceded  by  most  teachers  that 
writing  is  the  best  way.  However,  this  will  not  always  do  in  the  primary, 
as  there  are  many  children,  especially  in  the  country  schools,  who  can  spell 
long  before  they  can  write,  owing  to  the  not  too  close  attention  to  spelling, 
but  to  the  neglect  of  writing.  It  has  been  my  custom  whenever  time 
would  permit,  to  set  the  children  to  writing  the  words  on  the  board,  or  as  I 
would  pronounce  them,  even  if  there  were  some  that  did  not  know  all  of  the 
script  letters.  1  usually  have  a  copy  of  the  letters  on  the  board,  and  then 
stand  ready  to  assist  any  one  in  the  formation  of  any  letter.  By  this  means, 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  class  can  write  and  spell  at 
least  five  words,  which  is  fully  as  many  as  they  would  each  spell  were  they 
to  stand  in  a  row  and  "spell  round."  This  combines  a  writing  with  a  spell- 
ing lesson  without  any  derogation  to  either,  but  rather  an  advantage  to 
both  ;   and  1  have  found  the  method  whenever  tried  to  give  good  results. 

G. 
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DIVISIBILITY  OF  NUMBERS. 


Divisibility  by  four  can  be  deiuonstrated  in  the  following  manner: 
Any  number  of  more  than  two  places  i.s  composed  of  some  number  of 
hundreds,  and  the  number  expressed  by  the  two  right-hand  figures.  Since 
one  hundred  is  divisible  by  four,  any  number  of  hundreds  nmst  be  so  divisi- 
ble, because  a  divisor  of  any  number  is  also  a  divisor  of  any  multiple  of 
that  number.  If  the  number  expressed  by  the  two  right-hand  digits  is  di- 
visible by  four,  the  whole  number  is  so  divisible,  for  a  divisor  of  two  num- 
bers is  a  divisor  of  their  sum. 

Substitute  "thousand"  (or  "thousands,"  )for  "hundred"  ("or  hundreds,"  ) 
and  "three"  for  "two"  in  the  above,  and  you  have  a  demonstration  for  di- 
visibility by  eight. 

Again  :  Any  number  may  be  separated  into  two  such  parts  that  one 
will  be  a  multiple  of  nine,  and  the  other  the  sum  of  the  ones  expressed  by 
the  digits.  If  th-i  last  named  sum  is  divisible  by  nine,  the  whole  immber 
is,  since  a  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  a  divisor  of  their  sum. 


We  are  in  connnunication  with  a  few  excellent  teachers  who  wish  to 
change  locations.  We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  our  friends  at  any  time  by 
putting  into  cnmnnmication  those  desiring  places  and  those  wishing  teachers. 


We  publish  in  this  number,  the  revised  rules  for  attendance  reports. 
If  any  who  wish  to  report  have  been  overlooked  in  sending  out  the  rules, 
we  will  mail  them  on  application.  See  that  the  reports  reacii  us  by  the 
1  ")th  of  each  month. 


Who  has  not  observed  the  readiness  witli  which  pupils  imitate  their 
teacher,  especially  if  he  be  marked  by  special  peculiarities  I  If  looseness  in 
dress  or  speech  be  his  characteristic,  ten  to  one  his  pupils  will  nurror  his 
faults.  Some  teachers  affect  peculiar  forms  of  address,  and  pride  themselves 
upon  their  freedom  from  the  ordinary  restraints  of  etiquette.  We  have 
hoard  of  teachers  of  much  vigor  and  considerable  success,  who  indulge 
themselves  in  expressions  that  are  more  fitting  to  the  mine  or  camp  than  to 
the  recitation  room, — such  as  "You  talk  I"  "Make  your  mouth  go  !"  or, 
"You" — with  a  significant  thrust  of  a  dexter  digit.  That  the  pupils  do  "talk" 
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and  "make  their  mouths  go"  is  evident  enough,  but  success  never  should  be 
associated  with  pure  mannerisms.  Such  teachers  succeed  in  spite  of  their 
faults,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  carelessness  of  expression  engendered 
is  not  more  than  an  offset  to  the  good  accomplished. 

Slang  is  on  the  increase,  apparently.  A  few  minutes  spent  as  a  quiet 
visitor  on  most  play-grounds  will  convince  one  that  our  English  is  suffering 
an  inflation  that  would  make  glad  the  heart  of  the  veriest  anti-resumption- 
ist.  Some  have  such  a  dread  of  being  "schoolmasterish"  that  they  become, 
in  their  recoil,  simply  boorish.  In  our  scfiool-boy  days,  we  knew  a  few 
teachers  so  painstaking  and  accurate  that  we  pitied  them, — thought  they 
must  aclie  from  actual  over-goodness.  But  those  almost  faultless  models 
are  a  daily  reproach  to  us  now,  and  we  feel  their  chiding  presence  at  our 
elbows  when  we  consciously  lapse  from  our  ideals. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful.  Colonel  Ingersoll  is  credited  with  the 
remark  that  if  he  had  disposed  human  affairs  he  would  have  made  health 
•catching  instead  of  disease.  Had  the  facetious  Colonel  thought  twice  he 
might  have  discovered  that  he  couldn't  better  it.  Health  is  catching. 
Pupils  are  as  ready  to  imitate  our  virtues  as  our  vices,  and,  as  we  have  re- 
marked many  times  in  these  pages,  that  teacher  who  sends  his  pupils  from 
his  presence  impressed  with  a  feeling  that  the  little  amenities  we  call  polite- 
ness are  of  vital  importance,  though  he  has  not  made  them  masters  of  all 
^'ologies,"  has  done  a  noble  work  by  far  than  he  who  has  cultivated  the  in- 
tellect alone  to  a  far  higher  degree  of  power,  but  has  omitted  "The  weight- 
ier matters  of  the  law." 

The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education  gives  President  Kliot  a  good,  vigor- 
our  overhauling  for  his  attitude  toward  public  High  Schools.  The  worthy 
President  will  doubtless  find  himself  the  recipient  of  more  than  one  such 
gentle  attention  before  he  is  a  year  older.  He  is  very  fearful  that  the  lower 
grades  are  to  be  the  losers  if  the  High  School  survives.  It  .seems  a  strange 
utterance  from  the  head  of  old  Harvard.  Should  a  western  college  presi- 
<ient  assume  so  hostile  a  position,  his  pi'ospects  would  not  be  enviable.  Wo 
have  no  disposition  to  argue  the  case  here,  as  Miss  West  has  done  that  in 
the  present  number,  with  her  characteristic  vigor.  We  do  not  know  how 
the  public  pulse  beats  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  toning  up  mightily  in  Illi- 
nois in  that  particular,     Oive  him  some  more.  Brother  Biokxell  I 

President  Grant  excels  in  the  art  of  terse  expression.  "Let  no  guilty 
man  escape"  is  to  the  point.  When  men  who  can  count  their  wealth  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  assigned  quarters  in  the  State  prison  as  if  they  were 
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impecunious  thieves,  one  takes  heart,  and  concludes  that,  after  all,  "there  is  a 
God  in  Israel." 

May  the  good  work  go  on!  The  revelations  made  in  these  whiskey 
trials  are  horrible  enough,  and  exhibit  a  demoralization  that  is  sickening  to 
witness,  but  if  we  can  have  a  few  more  convictions  like  those  in  St.  Louis, 
we  shall  not  utterly  despair. 

One  of  the  worst  vices  to  which  schools  are  subject  is  lesson- 
stealing.  Pupils  present  themselves  at  the  recitation  seats,  and  with  lessons 
unprepared,  trust  to  their  dexterity  at  glancing  into  their  text-book  to 
help  them  through  the  ordeal, — if  it  is  one.  Few  things  will  so  effectu- 
ally lower  the  moral  tone  of  a  school  l^upils  should  understand  that  such 
recitations  are  lies.  The  habit  of  prompting  is  no  better.  Sympathetic 
classmates  carry  the  unprepared  pupil  through  the  recitation  and  imagine 
they  do  no  wrong.  Teachers  camiot  be  too  vigilant.  These  evils  open  the 
door  for  all  kinds  of  looseness  to  enter.  There  can  be  no  tendency  toward 
vigorous  manhood  or  womanhood  where  such  pernicious  practices  arc  at  all 
general. 

James  T.  FiKLi>s,  ill  delivering  a  brief  address  to  a  school  recently, 
said  :  '••The  great  bane  of  American  scholarship  is  the  lack  of  accuracy. 
Moderately  accurate  scholarship  is  like  a  moderately  good  egg. — nobody 
wants  it." 

Will  our  friends  in  the  district  schools  think  of  this  matter  I  No  mat- 
ter how  little  you  teach  your  pupils,  insist  that  what  they  do  know  they  shall 
be  sure  of.  Let  the  line  between  the  known  and  the  unknown  be  so  clearly 
fixed  that  there  .shall  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  it  lies.  A  positive,  prompt 
"I  don't  know"  is  worth  a  thousand  vague  impressions 

"What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  ?"  asks  a  correspond- 
ent. Put  the  following  interrogatories  into  the  same  list  :  What  is  the 
best  method  of  training  children  ?  of  running  a  railroad  ?  of  editing  a  paper  ? 
of  preaching  ?  of  practicing  law  ?  of  fiviit;/  ^  etc.,  mt  injintfum.  There  are 
no  /jcst  methods.  There  are  many  that  are  good.  When  we  have  found  the 
best  we  are  ready  for  our  ascension  robes.  The  science  of  teaching  will 
then  be  a  finished  book  ;  pedagogics  will  be  a  squeezed  orange. 

Think  I  analyze  your  methods  I  Bring  them  to  the  bar  of  common 
sense  and  try  them  by  its  searching  tests. 

Determine,  in  the  first  place,  what  you  expect  to  accomplish  in  each 
of  the  branches  you  teach.     Fix  your  desired  ends,  and  judge  your  methods 
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by  what  tliey  achieve.  The  teacher  should  be  an  analyst.  The  ideal  re- 
sults are  the  acids  with  which  to  try  daily  efforts  "Wise  men  change  their 
minds  ;  fools,  never."  Who  doesn't  wonder  why  an  indulgent  public  per- 
mitted him  to  teach  as  he  did  five  years  ago  I  When  one  ceases  to  ask  him- 
self "Why  do  1  do  this?"  he  is  on  the  summit-level  or  the  down  grade. 


We  find  the  following  advertisement  in  the  columns  of  a  prominent  n- 
Ugious  newspaper  : 

••$1,200  profit  on  $100  made  this  month  in  Puts  and  Calls.    Invest  according  to  your  means. 
$10,  S50  or  $100,  has  brought  a  small  fortune  to  the  careful  investor.    We  advise,"  etc. 

Another  notice  of  similar  tenor  appears  in  the  same  column.  We 
have  picked  up  two  other  religious  papers,  generally  excellent  in  character, 
but  which  are  disgraced  by  like  rascally  advertisements.  Of  course,  the 
sole  purpose  of  these  advertisements  is  to  induce  the  inexperienced  to  ven- 
ture into  gambling  operations.  The  appeal  is  made  to  the  desire  to  get 
something  for  nothing, — the  root-principle  of  all  the  gambling,  forging,  em- 
bezzling and  thieving  in  the  country.  If  the  partaker  is  as  bad  as  the  thief, 
how  stands  the  matter  of  honesty  with  these  good  people,  who,  for  pay,  pub- 
lish these  decoy  notices?  How  much  better  are  they  than  the  "bunko- 
steerer"  or  "roper-in"  on  the  streets  of  New  York  or  Chicago?  W^e  can- 
not see  any  perceptible  diiference  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  land  is  full  of 
corruption  and  rottenness, — that  honest  business  men  feel  almost  as  though 
business  integrity  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  when  high-toned  religious  news- 
papers, for  a  few  paltry  dollars,  lend  their  influence  to  such  nefarious 
schemes?  Why  not  advertise  lotteries,  horse-races,  roulette-tables,  faro- 
banks,  counterfeit  money,  and  all  the  rest?  Tliey  are  all  based  on  the  same 
principle, — to  get  something  for  nothing.  Religious  newspapers  that  advertise 
gambling  concerns,  and  churches  that  gamble  at  their  church  fairs,  cannot  very 
consistently  blame  ordinary  sinners  if  they  play  poker,  forge  notes  or  rob 
banks. 

The  Schoolmaster  does  not  claim  to  be  a  religious  journal,  but  it 
does  claim  to  possess  common  honesty  ;  and  we  think  the  gamblers  of  Wall 
street  have  not  made  money  enough  yet  to  buy  us  to  advertise  their  thiev- 
ing schemes.     We  have  something  that  answers  as  a  conscience  still  left  us. 


On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  12th  of  February,  three  or  four  boys, 
loafing  about  a  railroad  station  in  McLean  county,  got  into  a  quarrel.  As 
a  result,  one  sleeps  in  his  grave,  while  two  others  are  locked  up  in  the  county 
jail  awaiting  trial  for  killing  him.  On  the  same  evening,  in  DeWitt  county, 
two  boys  quarreled,  and  one  shot  the  other,  inflicting  a  dangerous  wound. 
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Is  there  any  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  sad  occurrences  ?  Doubtless, 
there  are  several.  Don't  carry  concealed  weapons,  says  one.  Don't  give 
way  to  your  passions,  says  another.  Don^t  loaf,  say  we.  Here  is  the  great 
root  of  the  trouble, — idleness.  It  is  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  most 
of  the  quarreling,  drinking  and  crime.  People  whose  hands  are  full  of  use- 
ful work,  and  who  are  bent  on  doing  it,  are  safe  from  a  thousand  tempta- 
tions that  beset  the  idle.  An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  work-shop,  says  the 
proverb  :  and  idle  hands  readily  become  the  willing  instruments  of  mischief. 
And  when  one,  in  traveling  through  our  country  villages,  observes  the  idle, 
gaping  crowds  around  the  saloons,  groceries  and  railroad  stations,  he  need 
not  wonder  at  the  frequent  reports  of  crime.  The  wonder  is  that  there  is 
not  more  crime.  For,  of  all  the  worthless  creatures  on  earth,  none  is  so 
thoroughly  worthless  as  the  loafer.  We  fancy  that  we  can  imagine  some 
reason  for  the  existence  of  fleas,  mosquitoes  and  rattle-snakes  ;  but,  if  you 
ask  us  the  possible  use  of  a  loafer,  we  give  it  up, — that  conundrum  is  too 
hard  for  us. 

To  remove  this  nuisance  is  the  joint  work  of  the  community,  the  parent 
and  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  no  small  share  of  the  work  belongs  to  the  last 
named.  It  has  often  been  said  that  our  people  work  too  hard, — that  we 
need  more  holidays.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  us  need  to  learn  how 
to  amuse  and  recreate  ourselves  more  wisely.  But,  until  that  lesson  is 
learned,  pray  give  us  no  more  days  of  idleness, — sometimes  called  holidays. 
Those  we  now  have  are  a  curse  to  the  Nation. 

Centennial  School  Swindle.  -Amouy  tin- many  imposilioii!*  practiced  upon  the  tittcful, 
producing'  clafci-t<.  none  have  excelled  in  open  audacity  the  attempt  recently  made  by  three  gen- 
tlemen of  this  State,  to  raise  money  to  llie  amount  of  $10,000.  or  more,  to  defray  the  expensep 
of  a  few  to  a  vicii  to  the  Centennial  in  a  niajjnillcent  style,  OKtentibly  to  represent  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State.  It  is  seldom  we  sec  a  more  glaring  exhibition  of  overweening  as- 
enrauce  than  is  here  manifested  by  these  men,  when  they  ask,  in  tones  equivalent  to  a  demand, 
of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  to  urge  the  teachers,  and  the  teachers  to  urge  the  pu- 
pils, to  raise'the  means  to  send  them  lo  the  Centennial. 

Who  are  the  persons  that  are  called  upon  to  raise  this  fund?  Three-fourths  of  the  teachers 
are  young  ladies,  who  have  worked  themselves  up  to  their  present  positions  by  a  laudable  per- 
severence,  and  are  receiving  a  mere  pittance  for  their  services,  comjjared  with  the  salaries  of 
those  who  expect  to  reap  the  advantages  of  this  fund.  Thousands  of  those  who  are  expected  to 
give  their  hard-earned  money  for  this  purpose,  havi-  never,  perhaps,  felt  able  to  take  a  pleasure 
trip  one  hundrefl  miles  from  home;  and  hundreds  of  others  are  supporting  aged  parents,  or  lit- 
tle orphan  brothers  and  sisters,  by  their  hard,  ill-paid  services  in  the  school-room. 

What  greater  disgrace  can  we  expect  coulil  befall  the  great  State  of  Illinois  than  for  these 
men,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  nation,  to  stand  up  and  de- 
clare that  they  repr.-sent  the  vducational  interests  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  that  the  State  in  her 
munitlcence  pays  them  iA  00''  a  year  each  for  their  services;  that  she  has  long  suffered  them  to 
fatten  at  the  public  crib,  but  that  the  money  required  to  "lefray  our  expenses  here  was  wrung 
from  the  pockets  of  poor  young  women,  and  still  poorer  children,  by  the  dimes  and  half-dimes, 
as  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  common  schools. 

I  hope  the  people  will  be  si)iritetl  enough  not  to  pay  them  one  cent.  Let  these  men  stay  at 
home,  or  goat  their  own  expense.  No  danger  but  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  worthy,  vol- 
untary representatives  of  the  educational  character.  L.  E.  W. 

The  acting  President  of  the  Normal  University  lately  received  a  copy 
of  the l\it(jrc!ff,  in  which  the  above  communication  was  found,  marked 
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for  notice.  We  have  transferred  it  entire  to  the  columns  of  the  School- 
waster,  in  all  its  richness  of  simplicity,  truthfulness,  pathos,  righteous  in- 
dignation and  bad  grammar.  To  be  sure,  in  the  copy  received,  some  at- 
tempted corrections  had  been  made  in  pencil;  but,  as  they  left  the  syntax 
quite  as  lame  as  before,  we  directed  the  printer  to  follow  the  printed  copy. 

What  a  tender-hearted  fellow  L,  E.  W.  is,  to  be  sure  !  It  almost  makes 
us  sniff  to  read  his  letter.  We  think  we  can  forgive  his  bad  grammar ;  if 
we  felt  as  he  does,  we  wouldn't  try  to  write  in  good  English.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  truth  in  his  assumption,  not  a  particle,  as  he  might  have 
known,  if  he  had  taken  any  pains  to  find  out ;  but,  then,  that  would  have 
spoiled  his  pretty  piece.  Well,  perhaps,  the  Centennial  will  not  be  given 
up,  after  all ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  hopes  that  it  may  go  on,  if  he  won't  put 
any  more  pieces  in  the  paper. 

But,  we  notice  that  his  piece  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  character 

of  the Frogreas,  bad  grammar  and  all.     But,  this  world  needs  reform 

papers,  and  their  editors  and  publishers  must  live,  even  if  they  live  off  of 
the  "pittances"  of  their  dupes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fool-killer  will 
delay  his  visit  till  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  otherwise  the  decrease  in  our 
census  will  make  a  bad  showing  for  the  Centennial. 

Kecently,  we  saw  a  letter  from  a  Southern  State,  asking  for  a  teacher. 
The  writer  says  :  "I  want  a  man  who  has  been  to  a  Normal  school  to  learn 
to  teach,  and  who  proposes  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  not  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  else."  In  our  judgment,  that  sentence  has  the  right 
ring  ,  although,  of  course,  we  shall  not  stultify  oui'selves  by  saying  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  a  Normal  school  to  become  a  worthy  profes- 
sional teacher. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 


Edwakd  E.  Whcttemore  is  dead.  Such  was  the  brief  announcement, 
which,  for  ti  moment,  cast  a  shade  of  sadness  over  tlie  happy  faces  of  the  40,00U 
children' in  the  schools  of  Chicago,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  .Januaiy,  1876. 
The  familiar  form,  which  was  known  to  every  child  in  the  city,  had  been  missed  for 
only  a  few  months  from  the  school-rooms,  but  was  vividly  restored  in  imagination, 
when  death  conlronted  their  appalled  faculties.  When  the  tears  which  have  been 
dropped  on  his  fresh  grave  are  forgotten,  his  unostentatious  and  honest  work  will 
live.  And  it  will  live  not  only  in  its  accomplished  results,  but  in  the  example  and 
the  inspiration  which  his  character  and  methods  are  to  others. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  First  Congregational  C'hurch,  and  were 
attended  by  a  vast  throng — more  than  the  magnificent  building  could  accommo- 
date.    Simple,  but  true  and  eloquent,  words  were  spoken  over  his  body  by  the  Rev 
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Prof.  Wkijstek  of  Wheaton  College,  the  early  pa.'^tor  of  the  deceased,  and^  by  Dr. 
•  tOOdwin.  w-ith  whose  church  he  wa.s  connected  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  or- 
gan which  he  loved,  sweetly  and  sadly  hade  him  farewell;  and  a  hundred  voices 
which  he  had  trained,  intoned  his  dirge. 

A  meeting  of  the  Principals'  .Association  was  held  on  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
and  when  titting  words  had  been  sjiokcn  by  Mr.  Kikk.  Mr.  H.wkohd  and  Super- 
intendent PicKAKi).  tlie  following  minutes  were  inscribed  on  the  record: 

"E.  E.  Whittkmore.  for  ten  years  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Chicago,  died 
'January  2(ith.  1870. 

His  associates  bear  testimony  to  his  sterling  worth  lus  a  teacher  and  as  a  friend. 

His  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  work  gave  him  victory  over  great  physical 
infirmity;  his  power  of  inspiring  jnipils.  and  his  pure  and  elevated  moral  character 
shall  serve  to  make  us  better  in  life  and  work." 

Mr.  Wiiittp:.mohe.  whose  teaching  of  his  specialty  (music)  "was  a  revelation" 
to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  of  the  countiy.  was  of  a  temperament  and 
charac-ter  to  inspire  the  wanuest  esteem,  admiration  and  friendship,  and  though 
■'mutethejtuneful  tongue."  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  his  bereaved  ones  to  know  that 
he  was  not  often  misunderstood,  and  that  he  was  universally  appreciated. 


An  elocutionist  who  prefiiced  the  usual  comic  programme  by  a  long  and  ser- 
ious lectm-eon  The  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful,  used  to  sav  that  he  "talked 
sense  from  principle,  but  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  order  to  mulvc  money."  It's 
a  pity  that  some  of  the  writei-s  for  educational  journals  do  i^)t  practice  similar  frank- 
ness in  the  discovery  and  avowal  of  motives.  Look  out  csiw-eially  for  tlie  manufac- 
turer of  funny  paragraphs.  He  may  not  be  conscious  of  either  the  motive  or  result 
of  his  work,  but  he  very  frequently,  witli  the  elocutionist,  makes  "a  fool  of  him- 
self." though  perhaps  the  elocutionist's  motive  is  wanting,  and  he  very  rarely '"talks 
sense"  by  any  accident.  We  question  the  wisdom  of  decrying  any  established 
practice,  unless  it  is  believed  to  be  useless  or  vicious,  or  unless  we  have  something 
better  to  offer  in  its  place.  Young  and  susceptible  teachers  ought  not  to  have  their 
theories  of  work  harshly  changed  by  a  criticism  that  has  no  raison  d'etre  except  the 
writer's  desire  for  dubious  "fun." 


The  Pkixcii'.\i.s"  Associ.\tion. — This  Society  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and 
!-.ful  features  of  the  Chicago  school  system.  It  is  tiiie  that  there  are  times  when 
some  of  the  pedagogues  art-  inclined  to  mount  their  little  hobby  horses  and  rock  for 
the  edification  of  their  conijianions.  The  atmosphere,  however,  is  not  congenial  to 
such  exercise,  and  is  nearly  as  fatal  to  it  as  an  audience  of  college  students  to  spur- 
ious eloquence. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  alleged  in  its  constitution  to  be  "the  discussion  of 
educational  and  scientific  subjects,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  any 
other  matter  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  education."  The  same  instrument  also 
provides  that  ".Ml  principals  of  schools,  inale  teachers  connected  with  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago,  including  the  superi'ntendent,  assistant  superintendent,  and 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  wwnihQvs  ex-  officio,  and  any  one  interested 
in  education  may  become  a  member  on  application,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  at  any  regular  meeting. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  .Association  are  held  from  9:;30  to  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  school  month.  The  order  of  exercises  embraces  the 
following  among  other  items :  Remarks  of  the  .superintendent.  Reports  of  com- 
mittees.    Famifiar  questions.     Discussion,  or  lecture,  or  essay. 

The  subject  of  the  latter  item  is  selected  and  announced  a  month  previously  by 
thf  executive  eommittee.  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  this  work,  llie  Association 
is  found  to  derive  great  value  from  the  facility  with  which  it  enables  the  superin- 
tindent  to  communicate  his  observations,  suggestions  and  directions  to  the  various 
rliools  so  frequently  and  regularly.  It  can  be  reiulily  understood  that  it  is  much 
isier  to  communicate  these  various  little  pmctical  matters  to  forty  or  fifty  piinci- 
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pals,  than  to  seven  huii'Ired  teachers.  There  are  u.sually  held  in  the  .several  .school 
liuildinss.  monthly  meetings  of  the  teachers  therein,  where  the  principal  has  an 
opportunity  to  call  up  such  matters  eounected  with  the  principals"  meetinj^:.  as  his 
judgment  or  ol^sorvation  indicates  to  be  applicaljle  to  his  school.  The  advanta- 
geous result  of  the  Principals'  Association,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  thus  seen  to 
be  that  it  unities  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  enables  all  to  partake  of  the  excellenc- 
es, or  avoid  the  defects  of  each. 

Of  course,  the  professional  advantage  derived  from  the  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  theoretical  and  practical  pedagogical  question.s  is  also  veiy  great.  It 
may  be  that  an  outsider  or  cynic  could  discover  in  the  society,  butfoons  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  make  their  brethren  laugh;  wasps,  whose  object  is  to  associate  a  sting 
with  every  measure  discussed,  and  owls,  who  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  sagacity  by  keeping  their  mouths  shut,  when  perhaps  opening  them  would 
have  produced  a  far  different  reputation.  But  a  more  intimate  knowledge  wdll  re- 
veal a  cheering  amount  of  ability,  charity  and  professional  loyalty,  and  will  con- 
firm the  statement  that  the  Society  is  one  of  the  ma'^t  marked  and  useful  features 
of  the  Chicago  school  system. 


Now  is  the  sound  of  the  book-agent  heard  in  the  land.  The  text-book  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education  is  required  by  the  rules  of  that  body  to  make 
its  annual  report  at  the  first  meeting  in  the  school  month  of  April.  Ah-eady  the 
premonitoiy  symptoms  of  the  annual  battle  are  felt,  and  experts  say  that  soon  it 
will  be  raging  "all  along  the  line."  The  private  offices  of  members  of  the  Board 
look  like  small  book  storA,  so  liberally  do  the  various  samples  come.  Copies  of 
other  than  school  books  are  judiciously  distrilmted  by  enterprising  agents  "where 
they  will  do  the  most  good."  Principals  and  tt^achers.  especially  if  they  have  any 
Board  acquaintances,  become  as  important  and  seem  objects  of  as  much  solicitude 
as  the  independent  voter  in  election  times.  .\nd  thus  the  fight  goes  bravely  on. 
Let  us  hojie  that  those  who  deseiwe  it  most  may  win  the  victoiy;  that  those  who 
lose  the  battle  may  not  also  "lose  their  temper":  and  that  victors  and  vanquished, 
iis  well  as  the  umpires,  the  school  inspectors,  may  emerge  fi'om  the  the  conflict  with 
no  stain  upon  their  escutcheons. 


The  time  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  considering  the  work  to  be  contributed  by  Chicago  for  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition. The  superintendent  requested  principals  to  make  returns  as  soon  as  con- 
venient, of  what  thjir  teachers  will  do  in  the  matter  of  subscribing  to  the  Centen- 
nial Fund.  The  proportion  of  the  ^lO.OCKI  raised  by  Illinois  teachers,  which  falls 
to  Chicago,  was  stated  to  be  $1,000,  which  amounts  to  about  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  salaiy. 

It  was  resolved  to  revive  the  Teachers'  Aid  Society,  a  charitable  organization 
which  has  not  been  kept  up  since  the  great  fire.  The  recent  death  of  several 
teachers  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  made  the  necessity  of  such  a  society  ap- 
parent to  all.  Teachers  will  be  solicited  to  contribute  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  their  annual  salary,  this  sum  to  be  invested  and  the  income  used  as  may  be 
required. 

The  death  of  Miss  L.vura  E.  Pinta,  of  the  Lincoln  street  primaiy  school,  was 
announced.  Miss  Pinta  was  a  young  lady  of  great  promise,  a  graduate  of  the 
City  Normal  School,  and  a  good  teacher. 

Geo.  C.  Bannan.  of  Kenosha.  Wis.,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Lkwis. 
Mr.  Bannan  is  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  at  Ypsilanti.  He 
comes  to  Chicago  with  a  reputation  for  many  years'  successful  experience  in  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin. 

The  rumors  that  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  for  some  tiine  past,  in  educa- 
tional and  other  circles,  to  the  effect  that  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard  was  to  leave  the 
schools  of  Chicago,  have  taken  tangible  shape,  and  it  is  announced  Viy  Mr.  Pickard 
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himself,  in  an  iiitorvimv  with  a  Tribune  reporter,  that  he  will  close  his  connection 
with  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  present  .school  year.  In  the  same  interview,  he 
disavows  the  existence  of  any  unpleasant  reasons  for  his  resifniation.  and  he  urges 
that  he  needs  rest  after  his  twelve  years  of  service  in  this  city.  The  uncomplain- 
ing and  conciliatory  manner  in  which  the  announcement  is  made,  does  not  seem  to 
savor  of  Mark  Tapley's  jollity,  and  leads  a  great  many  to  hoi)c  that  the  resolution 
t<i  resign  may  be  reconsidered,  .\mong  those  who  are  afciuainted  with  Mr.  PrcK- 
akd's  work,  and  who  know  the  chai-acter  of  his  influence,  there  an>  not  two  opin- 
ions on  the  ouestion  of  his  resignation.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  result  of  tailing  health 
and  overwork,  it  is  a  public  calamity.  And  should  it  be  brought  about  by  the  want 
of  confidence  of  the  "powers  that  be."  that  bringing  about  is  an  act  of  base  ingrati- 
tude, and  a  suicidal  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude. 


REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE    FOR    JANUARY  \m^. 
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Sarah  E.  Kaymond. 

583; *G.  \S.  Marion. 

493  J.  F.  Kvi  fett. 

j  Aaron  Gove. 

'C.  0.  Snvder. 

266  L.  KiiiiTHbury. 

327  C    P.  Uoiiers. 

132  W.  H.  Lanning. 

2  II  M.  Waters. 

177, L.  T.  U.-f;an. 

43i!j.  G,  Shedd. 

241  T.  F.  Uove. 

4S6  I.  Wilkinson. 

245  L.  M.   Ilastiu^a. 

200  A.  Bavlist.. 

150  C.  U.  Hew. 
89  D.  H.  Pinsrey. 

260  P.  R.  Walker. 
M.  C.  Connelly. 

IW  D.  E.  Garver. 

118  J.  W    Gibson. 
86  Daniel  J.  Poor. 

146  U.  J.  Sherrlll. 

104  Wn>.  E.  U-br. 
67  I.  N.  Wade. 

169  S.  B.  Wadsworth. 
21  G.  P.  Peddicord. 

231  A.  Harvey. 
81  J.  U.  Stickney. 


^TNOTICE.— These  reports  must  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  insure  publication 
•Principal  High  School.  +New  Rules. 

Adams  County. — Died,  at  Clayton,  Illinois,  Februarj-  6th,  of  hemoirhage  ofthe 
lungs,  (}ko.  L.  Bcwtii,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Adams 
county.  He  wa-s  a  native  of  the  Western  Reser^-e,  and  about  iis  years  of  age.  He 
was  principal  of  the  Clayton  schools  last  year.     He  bad  accepted  the  first  assistant's 
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place  and  oonipletod  the  second  month  of  this  term,  when  October  21st.  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  desk.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  as  shown  by  his  long 
service  in  the  same  district.  He  was  modest  even  to  diffidence,  reticent,  almost  t/> 
a  fault;  and  ever  prompt  in  the  di.schai-ge  of  duty.  Not  a  member  of  any  religi- 
ous order,  he  was  buiied  wdth  Masonic  rites  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse, 
including  parents,  pupils  and  associate  teachers.  .T.  H. 

Pulaski  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Pulaski  county,  second  session, 
met  at  Mound  City,  on  January  the  28th,  for  a  two  days'  session;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  rain  fall  of  the  27th  and  2Sth.  there  was  not  any  business  done 
till  the  29th.  On  that  day  we  had  an  attendance  of  about  twenty,  and  did  a  good 
work;  if  the  weather  had  been  fair,  ovn-  attendance  would  liave  been  much  larger. 

The  Institute  adjourned  to  mei't  at  Mound  City  on  the  14th  of  August  next,  to 
hold  a  two  weeks'  session,  hi  my  last  rejjort  your  jjrinter  made  Collin  read  Cohnn. 
and  Strowger  read  Stranger.  Skcrktaky. 

Peoria  County. — Last  Saturday  we  hiild  the  eleventh  of  our  weekly  meetings  in 
the  county.  To  attend  them  regularly  is  a  tax.  but  they  seem  to  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose in  interestii}g  the  people.  On  some  of  the  darkest  nights,  and  with  the  mud- 
iliest  or  roughest  roads  of  the  winter,  people  have  come  from  three  to  six  miles  to 
attend  the  lecture  of  Friday  evening,  while  they  are  present  on  Saturday  from 
places  ten  and  twelve  miles  away,  coming  on  foot  sometimes  at  that.  W. 

Woodford  County. — k  County  Institute,  commencing  December  29th,  and  con- 
tinuing three  days,  was  held  in  the  public-school  building  in  Metamora.  having  an 
attendance  of  about  fifty  teachers,  which  I  regard  as  a  very  fair  number,  consider- 
ing the  roads  and  time  in  the  year.  Much  interest  was  exhiljited  by  the  teachers, 
and  I  think  much  good  was  done.  The  exercises  were  confined  mostly  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  common  branches,  and  to  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The 
teachers  express  themselves  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  those  who  have  aided  us  in  our  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  our  County  Superintendent,  Prof.  Lamb,  a  valuable  and 
thoroHuh  leader,  and  extend  our  willingness  to  co-operate  with  him  in  any  move  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  schools. 

Resolved.  That  we  fully  appreciate,  and  iiiuler  thanks  to  Prof.  Espy  Smith  of  Minonk.  for 
his  valuable  services,  to  J.  EI.  Mouse  and  others,  lor  their  oneri.'y  in  making  the  Institute  a  suc- 
cess, to  Mrs.  Newkikk.  for  her  vi.ry  instructive  ]iai)er  on  "School  Government,"'  and  to  Kev. 
Mr.  Keblino,  for  his  highly  interesling  and  prolitable  address. 

Recolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  the  county  papers,  and  als.i 
the  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  for  publication. 

W.  A.  Evans,     1 

J.  NORTHOP,  I 

J.H.Morse,        }•  Committee. 
Alice  Briggs,   1 
Gretta  James,  J 

Bureau  County.— Oav  second  Institute  for  the  year  was  held  at  Arlington,  Jan. 
14,  afternoon,  and  Jan.  15,  all  day.  Tht^  published  programme  simply  gave  subjects 
to  \ic  discussed  and  speakers  expected,  the  committee  thus  being  able  to  adapt 
the  programme  to  the  circumstances.  There  were  no  disappointments^  a  verj- 
large  number  of  teachers  was  present.     The  next  Institute  will  be  held  at  Nepon.set. 

The  Adams  County  A^ews  has  the  following: 

We  have  a  good  public  school.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Honus 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Ani>kks()n.  Mrs.  N.^noe  and  G.  L.  Booth.  The  school  is  in  a 
flourishing  C(Midition.  and  through  the  efficient  services  of  Prof.  Hoebs.  we  thhik 
we  can  boast  of  as  good  a  public  school  as  there  is  in  the  county. 

Morgan  County. — The  regular  monthly  session  of  the  Morgan  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  the  County  Superintendent's  rooms  at  the  court  house. 
.January  8.  1876.  The  attendance  was  an  average  one,  about  forty  of  Morgan's 
best  toachei-s  being  present.    The  Association  wa-s  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock.  .\. 
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M..  President  IIknky  Higoins  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  opening' exercises,  a 
fine  recitation  was  given  by  Miss  Lii.i-  Williams,  of  the  poem.  "•Hallowed 
Ground."' 

Prof.  HiouiNs  then  gave  instructions  in  the  proper  use  of  the  dictionaiy  in 
schools,  when  the  .\ssociation  adjourned  till  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

ITie  first  exercise  in  the  aftonioon  was  a  discussion:  Resolved,  That  coi-poral 
punishment  in  our  schools  should  be  abolished  by  law:  opened  by  Mr.  D.vvidson, 
and  closed  by  Mr.  Harney.  Other  members  of  the  Association  took  part  in  the 
debate. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  session  is  the  Query  Pox;  and  the 
most  interesting  of  the  questions,  and  that  which  elicited  the  most  comment,  was. 
"What  should  be  done  to  make  our  sessions  more  interesting?"  From  the  many 
laudatorj-  remarks  of  the  very  interesting  sessions  we  always  have,  the  inference 
was  that  the  sessions  were  sufficiently  interesting  to  draw  out  all  teachers  who  take 
an  interest  in  general  education.  The  Association  has  gained  such  a  character 
that  even  members  of  School  Boards,  when  making  inquiries  for  a  good,  live  teach- 
er, ask:    "'Does  he  attend  the  Teachers'  Associations?" 

The  programme  for  the  next  session — February  h.  1876 — is  as  follows:  Open- 
ing Exei'cises;  Music  by  Prof.  Hirgixs;  Select  Readings,  the  Misses  Cassell  and 
BnowN:  Declamation.  Mr.  Richardson;  Fractions,  Mr.  Harney;  Essay,  Mr. 
SniNN;  Orthography.  Miss  Hurst;  Recess.  Music;  Miscellaneous  Business;  Dis- 
cussion, Resolved,  That  there  should  be  a  division  of  the  public  school  fund  for 
sectarian  purposes.  Aftirmative,  Mr.  Long,  Negative.  Mr.  Siiotwell;  Grammar. 
Mr.  Davidson;  Address  to  the  Association,  Prof.  Henry  Higgins;  Alligation. 
Alternate,  J.  S.  Hake;  Queiy  Box;  Critic's  Report.  Committee. 

Macomb,  h.r,..  Jan.  14.  187G. 
McDonough  County. — The  McDonough  Co.  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Ma- 
comb on  the  2>^th  of  December,  at  11  a.  m.  C.  Hamilton  was  chosen  President; 
D.  Branch.  Vice-President:  B.  Rorinson.  Secretary,  and  .1.  B.  Rissell.  Treas- 
urer. J.  >r.  DiNswoKTH.  Jr..  D.  Branch.  Miss  Hc.mk.  F.  .M.  Martin,  and  J.  T. 
KiUKPATRicK,  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Programme  for  next  meeting. 
The  number  in  attendance,  on  account  of  bad  roads,  was  not  large.  The  Institute 
passed  the  following  resolutions,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  we  will,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  oppose  the  heretical  doctrine  attempted 
to  be  foisted  upon  our  people  of  distrihutin-r  the  public  school  fund  amonjj  the  different  religi- 
ons d<'nominutioiif  for  r'ectarian.  or  any  otlu  r  purpose  whatever. 

2.  ResolveiL  That  we  hereby  ruiteriite  the  tientiment  before  expresned,  that  every  ebild  in 
the  nation  uhould  be  purniitled  to  obtain  a  j:ood  common-school  education;  but  we  go  further, 
that  for  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions,  every  child  should  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  school  until  he  or  she  secures  a  jrood  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, spelling,  geography,  grammar,  and  U.  S.  history. 

3.  liesolvfl.  That  as  an  ignorant  voter  is  a  daiiirerons  element  in  a  free  government,  we, 
the  teachers  of  McDonou-.'h  county.  111.,  in  Institute  assembled,  are  in  favor  of  our  organic  law 
making  a  practical  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmelie.  prerequisite  to  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  that  we  petition  the  Legislature  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  such 
amendment  to  our  constitution. 

4.  Renolved,  That  the  course  sometimes  adopted  among  teachers,  of  bargaining  with  book 
agents  and  publishers  for  a  price  to  change  old  books  for  new  ones,  is  sordid,  mean,  and  de- 
spicable, and  demands  the  fxeriion  of  all  lovers  of  honesty  and  professional  purity. 

5.  Resolved.  That  a  thorough  and  able  system  of  superintendency  over  our  schools  should 
be  maintained,  and  that  we  petition  our  Leirislature  to  secure  such  superintendency  instead  of 
leaving  this  work  lo  be  controlled  by  the  Couniv  Supervisors. 

«.  Resolved.  That  in  the  death  of  J.  D.  Whittlesby.  who  died  on  the  18th  insi..  we  lose  a 
good  man,  and  a  veteran  from  the  ranks  of  the  educators  of  the  county,  and  we  would  hereby 
express  our  sympathy  with  his  afflicted  widow  and  other  mourning  friends. 

The  Institute  continued  in  session  three  days.  Int^-rest  good  throughout. 
.\djounied  December  80,  1875.  to  meet  at  Macomb  din-ing  the  la«t  full  week  of 
August  next.  Calvin  Hamilton,  President. 

Bennet  Robinson,  Secretary. 

C/ia/npaign  County. — The  schools  in  Champaign  county  are  doing  more  than 
usually   good  work   this  year.      The  excellent  instruction   of  Messrs.   Blrrill, 
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Hewktt  and  Powkll.  at  the  Normal  Institutes,  has  taken  deep  root,  and  i.s 
brinfjing  forth  rich  harvests  in  the  school  room.  Our  teachers — especially  those 
who  make  a  practice  of  attending  the  summer  drills — take  hold  of  the  work  with 
more  system,  and  with  an  energy  that  knows  no  failure.  Well-arranged  program- 
mes, closely  followed,  is  their  motto,  and  as  order  in  one  department  begets  it  in 
others,  so  i\\k^  government  iw  such  schools  is  invariably  better  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
The  local  institute  work  of  the  county  has  been  well  sustained  at  three  points. 
Rantoul.  Tolono  and  Sidney,  where  regular  monthly  meetings  have  been  held. 

Cupid,  the  little  rascal,  has  been  meddling  to  an  alarming  extent  with  the  af- 
fections of  a  large  number  of  our  good  teachers,  and  has  succeeded  in  leading  them 
into  the  entangling  alliances  of  matrimony,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  the  detriment  of  the  schools.  But  what  is  sadder  to  relate,  death  has 
laid  his  icy  fingers  on  one  whom  we  all  loved,  and  than  whom  none  laljored  more 
faithfully  to  lead  iha  young  minds  intrusted  to  her  care,  aright.  Bettie  L.  Risk 
was  for  eight  years  a  most  worthy  teacher  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  discharging 
her  every  duty  conscientiously,  and  teaching  many  a  golden  lesson  by  precept  and. 
by  example.  "  Nearly  one  year  ago  she  exchanged  her  school-room  for  a  sick-room 
a  victim  of  over- work.  To-day  the  bell  tolls  her  death-knell.  She  has  received 
her  summons.  "It  is  enough,  come  up  higher."  0.  that  every  teacher  were  such  a 
model  of  faithfulness  as  she! 

Tlie  Schoolmaster  is  daily  gi-owing  in  popularity  with  our  teachers.  We 
await  its  monthly  visits  with  anxiety.  Our  share  of  the  centennial  fund  is  on  hand, 
and  will  be  sent  fonvard  in  a  day  or  two;  also,  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
rom  our  schools.  S.  L.  Wilson. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Detroit. 
August,  1874,  adopted  a  plan  looking  to  uniformity  of  statistical  reports,  wliich 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Educational  Department  at  Washington,  and  by  State 
Departments  generally.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  requests  the  co-operation 
of  City  Superintendents,  and  all  other  school  officials.  The  methods  of  gathering 
data  do  not  seem  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  the  adoption  of  some  uniform 
practice,  that  we  may  have  a  basis  of  reliable  comparison. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  form  prepared  by 
the  National  Association;  we  recommend  the  following  amended  rules  for  making 
attendance  reports : 

1.  Twenty  flays  shall  be  cousidored  a  school  month. 

2.  The  agos  of  all  pupils  shall  be  taken  in  years  and  months  immediately  upon  their  enter- 
ing school. 

3.  Every  pupil,  upon  entering:  the  school,  prepared  with  books  and  other  requisites  for  per- 
forming his  work,  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  school,  and  the  record  of  every  pupil 
so  enrolled  shall  be  preserved,  and  shall  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  school, 
whether  he  be  a  member  for  one  day,  for  one  week,  or  for  an  entire  term. 

4.  Every  pupil  who  shall  have  been  in  attendance  during  half  or  more  than  half  of  a  given 
session  shall  be  accounted  present  for  that  session ;  otherwise  he  shall  be  accounted  absent. 

5.  A  new  enrollment  shall  be  made  each  month,  and  all  pupils  attending  during  the  moijth. 
excluding  duplicate  enrollments,  shall  be  considered  as  belonging,  and  in  calculating  percent- 
ages no  deductions  whatever  shall  be  made. 

6.  No  record  of  attendance  shall  be  kept  for  any  half-day  unless  the  schools  have  been  in 
session  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  half-day. 

7.  Any  pupil  that  shall  be  absent  from  the  school-room  at  a  definite  time  previously  fixed 
for  the  beginning  of  the  session  shall  be  marked  tardy;  except  in  case  where  a  pupil,  alter  hav- 
ing been  present  in  the  school-room  shall  be  sent  by  the  teacher  into  other  parts  of  the  school 
building,  or  upon  the  school  premises,  to  attend  to  business  connected  with  the  school. 

8.  The  average  daily  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  days 
PRESENT  by  the  number  of  days  of  school. 

9.  The  per  cent,  of  attend'ance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  on  hundred  times  the  average 
daily  attendance  by  the  monthly  enrollment. 

A.  H.\KVEY,  CUiairman. 

Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co..  III.,  Jan.  15,  1876. 
Schoolmaster: — The  Belleville  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  monthly  meeting 
to-day.  at  the  Franklin  school,  forty  teachers  being  present.     The  Centennial  was 
presented  by  Messrs.  Slade  and  Raab.  and  the  teachers  gave  liberally  to  the  Cen- 
tennial fund. 
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County  Superintendent  Ja.mks  P.  Sr.AOK  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  teachers 
of  the  county,  to  awak'Mi  their  interest  on  behalf  of  the  educational  exhibit  pro- 
posed to  be  made  by  Illinois  at  the  Centennial. 

The  semi-ainiual  examination  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city  begins  January 
18.  and  closes  January-  28.  Promotions  of  pupils  to  higher  grades  occur  on  Feb- 
ruary 4th.  and  the  next  tenn  opens  on  February  7th. 

The  Douglas  school  Ijuililing  at  Ea.><t  St.  Louis  was  burned  on  the  night  of 
December  20th.  .\  ntnv  building  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Ohio  A:  Mississippi  H.  K.  passenger  depot  will  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

The  Kindergai-ten.  established  here  in  April  last,  is  a  success,  and  is  conducted 
in  a  building  recently-  erected  by  the  Kindergarten  Association  at  a  co.st  of  about 
15.000.     Yours.         '  .T.  McQuii-kin. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  new  tenn  opened  on  the  M  of  January,  and  is  progressing  very  pleasantly 
thus  far.  The  attendance  is  considerably  greater  than  last  tenn, — all  the  seats  being 
Hlled.  while  several  are  obliged  to  occupy  chairs  by  the  windows.  Eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  those  present  last  term  returned.  The  societies  have  just  taken  possession 
of  their  halls  after  being  refitted;  and  their  appearance  is  veiy  jileasing.  The  two 
societies  gave  a  festival  at  the  Baptist  Church  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  i4th.  to  raise 
funds  to  assist  in  paying  the  exiienseattf-nding  the  repaiiing  of  their  halls.  A  gen- 
eral good  time  was  had,  Avith  a  net  financial  result  of  about  iflGU.  The  students 
made  their  contribution  in  aid  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Fund,  on  the  second  Fri- 
day of  the  term;  they  contributed  aljont  .foO. 

Prof.  Mktc.\i,f  was  summoned  to  Massachusetts  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
father,  the  last  week  in  December. 

PnoF  Stetson  and  wife  spent  vacation  visiting  in  Michigan. 

Dh.  Er)W.\i{DS  began  his  pastoral  work  in  Princeton.  Jan.  2. 

Nei.lik  Edwards  is  teaching  in  the  Normal  Department. 

Jasper  F.  Hays,  of  the  class  of  '78.  was  mairied  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  29, 
1x7').  to  Miss  Rosalia  Robinson,  of  Whiteside  county. 


PERSONAL.  ' 


P.  N.  Haskem,,  who.  for  five  years  past,  has  had  charge  of  the  Hyde  Park 
schools,  retires  from  the  ranks  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  In  liis  with- 
drawal the  i)rofession  loses  a  superior  scholar,  an  exceedingly  efficient  teacher,  and 
a  gentleman  of  spotless  life.  Possessed  of  an  unusual  amount  of  pertinacity,  he 
has  given  the  Hyde  Park  schools  an  enviable  reputation  wherever  known.  It  is 
with  much  regret  that  we  see  men  of  his  kind  seeking  other  professions.  AVe  wisli 
Brother  Haskei-i,  abundant  success  in  his  new  field — a  work  toward  which  he  has 
been  looking  for  some  years.  He  is  succeeded  by  Leslie  Lewis,  of  ("hicago. 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  many  good  teachers  of  that  city. 

Jephthau  Hohus  is  at  Clayton  this  year. 

.1.  N.  Fdrster  is  principal  of  schools  at  Mendon. 

C.  W.  H(»iuN.soN  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  La  Prairie. 

The  Cairo  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  (J.  (J.  .\lvoud. 

J.  W.  (JiH.soN  and  H.  J.  Shkkhill  are  still  at  Belvidere. 

The  only  graded  school  in  Bond  county  is  in  charge  of  S.  M.  Inolis.  at  Green- 
ville. 
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("'.  W  Sn<)%v  continues  at  Princeton.     His  health  is  much  improved. 

J.  H.  Freeman  is  at  Unity.  Me.     ■"Richard  's  himself  again." 

J.  A.  Merceu  is  at  Sheffield. 

Geo.  p.  Peddicord  is  manacfing  the  schools  at  Walnut. 

J.  N.  Wilkinson  is  doing  his  second  year's  work  at  Buda. 

Geo.  C.  M.\R'riN  is  principal  at  Shannon,  and  John  R.  Gro.isman  at  Mil- 
ledgeville. 

A  graded  school  has  been  organized  at  Hardin.  Calhoun  Co..  and  put  in  charge 
of  James  B.  Day. 

D.  C.  Roberts  continues  at  Beardstown.  and  Charles  DeGarmo  at  Naples. 

G.  P.  Orr  is  at  Ludlow.  0.  C.  Palmer  at  Tolono,  W.  H.  LANNiNft  at  Cham- 
paign, and  I.  N.  Wade  at  Rantoul. 

H.  E.  Andrews  is  at  Pana.  W.  C.  Griffith  at  Taylorville,  and  D.  M.  Gibbs 
at  Rosemond. 

L.  S.  KiLBORN  still  holds  the  pi-incipalship  of  the  Marshall  schools. 

P.  B.  Benley  is  at  Clay  City,  and  A.  A.  Sanger  at  Xenia. 

M.  Moore  is  still  at  Charleston. 

W.  WniTESiDEs  is  principal  at  Sycamore.  S.  G.  Haley  at  DeKalb.  and  A.  E. 
Bourne  at  Sand^\4ch. 

The  graded  schools  of  Dewitt  county  are  supervised  by  1.  Wilkinson  at 
Clinton,  and  W.  D.  Hall  at  Farmer  City. 

W.  T.  Bromfield  is  at  Tu.scola. 

Miss  Lizzie  Leeper.  for  twelve  years  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  De- 
catur, has  resigned  the  schoolroom  for  thp  household.  The  Board  of  Education 
passed  very  complimentary  resolutions. 


ITEMS. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  has  been  reduc^^d  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-four.     Knock  otf  another  dozen. 

Minnesota  has  adopted  an  amendment  to  her  constitution  ix-rmitting  women 
to  vote  on  school  questions,  and  to  be  elected  school  othcers. 

Massachusetts  asked  for  more  room  in  the  educational  d(3partment  at  the  Cen- 
tennial than  was  allotted  to  the  United  States.  She  ought  to  have  a  Centennial  of 
her  own. 

The  American  Naturalist  begins  Vol.  X  in  an  elegant  new  dress.  It  is 
now  published  by  the  Houghtons.  Boston  and  New  York. 

Bloomington  takes  thirty  ""St.  Nicks"  for  its  ijrimary  schools. 

The  Peabodv  Education  Fund  distributed  $97,650  last  year.  Ten  State.'? 
shared,  Virginia'  leading  with  $23,750.  and  Tennessee  following  with  $22,850. 
Poor  Florida  got  $600. 

"Yours  truly,  Oliver  Ditsox"  k  ( )o..  have  l)ought  the  stock  of  Lee  k  Walker, 
Philadelphia,  and  have  established  a  branch  house  there. 

The  teachers  of  Colorado,  met  at  Denver  flaring  the  holidays,  and  organized  ;i 
State  Teachers'  Association.  They  adopted  the  preamble  and  constitution  of  the 
Illinois  Association,  Mr.  Gove  being  chairman  of  the  committee.  Tliey  also  voted 
to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  educational  committee  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, section  8.  of  the  Illinois  constitution,  relating  to  division  of  fund  for  sect- 
arian purposes.      As  might  be  supposed.  Brother  (tove  presented  this  matter  also. 

We  learn  that  J.  H.  Freeman  has  so  far  recovered  his  health  that  he  proposes 
to  re-enter  his  profession.  Illinois  should  have  him  at  the  head  of  one  of  her  schools 
again.  We  can  put  parties  de.siring  a  first-class  principal  into  communication 
with  him. 

The  Decatur  schools  have  just  held  an  exhibition  netting  over  $o30  for  the  Cen- 
tennial fund.     Next. 
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Tcaihcrs'  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Kcadin^,  designed  to  accompany  Sheldon  s  Readers : 

by  E.  A.  SnEMH>N.     New  York:     SciuHNKit.  Ai{msti{ON(i.  and  Co. 

This  i.s  a  very  neat  book  of  loO})p..  and.  althoufrb  desifrned  esjiecially  to  aid 
teachers  who  use  the  author's  series  of  readers,  it  contains  niucli  matter  that  will 
be  of  value  to  the  teachei-s  who  use  any  series.  The  points  on  which  it  will  be  hel))- 
ful.  are  the  discussion  of  the  different  methods  of  teachinji-  reading,'-,  including:  the 
phonic,  the  word,  and  the  sentence,  methods,  and  the  directions  respecting  the  ele- 
mentaiy  sounds  in  English,  and  how  to  make  them  correctly.  The  latter  topic  is 
illustrated  by  several  diagrams,  showing  the  structure  and  action  of  the  organs  of 
speech. 
Hunter's  Helps  to  History,  and  Object  Lessons.      |).    E(  ki,kv   HiNri'.i!.  Uloomington. 

Indiana. 

The  game  of  authors,  so  jiopular  in  many  localities,  will  help  to  an  understand- 
ing of  Helps  to  Histoiy.  Sixty  cards  are  arranged  in  grou^is.  and  instead  of  the 
name  of  some  distinguished  author  or  Ijook.  each  contains  the  date  and  name  of 
.some  historical  event,  aiul  also  some  suggestive  expression.  They  may  be  used  to 
decided  advantage.  The  variety  ot  games  possible  is  great.  Full  instructions  ac- 
company each  box.     Price,  by  mail.  T-")  cents.     Address  the  author. 

Mr.'  HrxTEK  has  also  i'nvente<l  sonu^  little  (!)bject  Lessons  for  beginners  in 
arithmetic.  A  set  consists  of  l.llo  little  rounds  sticks,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
match,  but  twice  as  long,  and  12o  snuill  rul)ber  rings.  The  sticks  are  arranged  in 
packages  of  Avw,  and  tens  are  an-anged  in  packages  o{  hundreds.  These  lessons 
illustrate  so  clearly  points  that  trouble  little  folks,  that  their  value  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance.  Price  for  a  full  set.  with  directions.  fl.OU.  post-paid.  Twelve  sets,  f 9. 
We  will  senrl  a  l>ox  of  cards  or  a  set  of  the  lessons  as  a  premium,  for  three  names 
and  $4. •")(•. 
Chapters   on   School  Supeiiiision:  by    U'.    II.    I'wnk.     t  iiuiiitiati   and    New  York: 

WlI.SOX.  HlXKI.K  I'C   Co. 

This  l)ook  is  a  l)ion^'er  effort  long  di'sired  liy  public-school  men.  Superintend- 
ents will  be  gratified  ami  even  sui-jirised  to  linil  so  little  in  the  book  to  which  objec- 
tions arise.  We  have  rea<l  it  with  continual  pleasure.  Could  some  of  ourXonnal- 
school  classes  be  infonned  upon  many  of  the  points  thcn-in  contained,  we  should 
hear  less  just  criticism  of  the  poor  management  of  Normal  graduates  when  under- 
taking the  conduct  of  small  graded-schools.  It  has  been  tlie  writers  privilege  to 
talk  with,  and  lectui-e  to.  many  young  men  who.  although  possessing  a  diplonui 
from  a  Normal  school,  yet.  were  in  their  own  estinuition  as  well  a.sin  that  of  others, 
quite  ignorant  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  l)Ook. 

Th-  kindly  and  sensible  preface  effectually  protects  the  author  from  any  but 
kind-hearted  criticism.  He  says.  ""I  see  veiy  clearly  that  some  of  the  ojjinions. 
which  are  here  emV)odied.  will  "meet  with  a  hearty  j)rotest  in  many  candid  minds." 
We  differ  from  the  author  in  his  rennirks  on  speljing.  )».  !>!!>.  "P'oor  spelling  is  not 
inconsistent  with  high  scholarship.'  On  p.  ]!•!  the  teacher  is  urged  to  cause  ex- 
amination papers  to  be  foldetl.  In  our  practice,  should  this  be  enforced,  written 
papei-s  w<tid(l  be  too  few.  The  drudgery  of  teachers'  work  is  the  corr(>cting  of 
jiapers  ;  ami  tin;  exercise  is  in  no  danger  of  too  frequent  repetition.  Anything 
that  will  contribute  extra  work  should  be  avoided.  A  hundred  sheets  of  fools-cap 
written  on  one  side  and  not  folded  can  be  overlooked  much  quicker  than  the  same 
number  folded. 

Ihit  the  differences  of  opinion  that  may  arise  on  reading  this  l)ook.  are  the 
merest  trifles  compared  to  the  si'use  tiiat  i>enades  <,'veiT  page.  It  shows  the  author 
to  be  a  nuin  who  knows  whereof  he  attirms.  Such  sayings  a.s  the  following  will 
V»ear  re-reading  by  every  principal.  ■"In  general,  we  e.stinuitt^"  the  value  of  labor 
V>y  the  amoimt  of  demonstration  which  accompanies  it."     "'V\w  energy  which  is 
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expended  in  supervision,  is  not  always  estimated  at  its  just  value."  p.  14.  "k 
graded-school  of  a  thousand  pupils  ;uid  twt^ity  teachers  involves  a  system  of  yn'iit 
complexity,  and  requires  the  nicest  ad.jnstnients  in  order  to  work  wth  hannony  an>l 
efficiency,"  p.  17.  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  profession  in  which  empiricism 
prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  in  teaching."  p.  18.  " "Schools  which  employ  fort> 
teachers,  require  the  entire  time  of  a  superintendent."  p.  81.  ""The  sense  of  justi<> 
is  strong  even  in  the  case  of  vicious  children,"  p.  hh.  "The  general  ajjpearance  ol 
a  school  while  pupils  are  entering  or  leaving  a  house,  is  a  veiy  fair  indication  of  the 
managing  ability  of  the  responsible  head."  p.  59.  •'Pei-petual  interference  in 
minor  matters,  which  will  usually  work  their  own  cure,  is  a  capital  fault  in  school 
management."  p.  71. 

The  treatment  of  the  "woman  question."  p.  47.  is  eminently  sensible.  The 
text-book  question  on  p.  63,  suits  us,  and  we  say  to  its  discussion.  Amen!  Mr. 
Payne  does  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  join  the  demagogues  in  their  howl  against  pub- 
lishers, but  says,  "The  prosperity  of  American  schools  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  American  publishers.  •*  *  *"  The  sub-heads  on 
"dismission  of  teachers."  p.  74.  and  "granting  of  testimonials."  p.  75.  contain  the 
only  proper  advice;  "either  refuse  to  grant  such  papers  or  tell  the  whole  truth." 

In  the  space  allotted  us,  we  cannot  pretend  even  to  mention  the  characteristic, 
of  this  book  that  render  it  valuable.  Every  man  in  our  profession  should  read  its 
The  detailed  instructions  for  conducting  gradation,  promotion,  etc..  wiD  of  course, 
be  suggestive  to  most.  Aakox  (tovk. 

The  Bazar  Book  of  the  Household.     New  York:  Harper  d-'  Brothers.      Sold  in  Chica- 
go, by  Jansen,  McClurg  &-  Co..  pp.  226,  price.  $1.00. 

Here  are  twenty-five  chapters  treating  of  the  following  topics  :  Maniage. 
Establishments.  Servants.  House-Keeping,  Children.  Home-Life.  Company.  These 
subjects, — and  none  are  more  important. — are  generally  treated  justly  and  with 
good  sense.  Here  is  matter  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  young  people  of  both 
sexes,  and  especially  of  those  who  find  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  household,  or 
with  such  a  situation  in  prospect.  We  note  but  little  to  criticise  unfavorably, 
except  the  intimation  that  a  man  may  possess  gender,  p.  152.  and  the  veiy  sweeping 
and  senseless  remarks  concerning  Corporal  Punishment,  on  pp.  206 — 210. 

When  we  have  named  the  puljlishers.  we  need  say  no  more  about  the  mechanic- 
al execution  of  the  book. 
A  First  Circle  in  English  Grammar,  for  Beginners.     By  T.  R .  YlCKROY.  St.  Louis : 

Published  by  the  Polytechnic  Publishing  Company. 
A  Second  Circle  in  English  Grammar,  for  the  Fifth   Year  or  Grade.     By  T.  R.  Vn'K- 

KOY,  St.  Louis:     Published  by  the  Polytechnic  Publishing  Company. 

These  little  books  present  themselves  to  the  public  in  a  very  attractive  form. — 
attractive,  not  from  any  real  beauty,  but  from  the  burden-lifting  suggested  by  the 
sight  of  them. 

Within  the  neat  covers  are  to  be  found,  only  sixty  pages  in  the  "first."'  and. 
sixty-four  in  the  "Second  Circle.'"  Children  are  no  fonderof  bearing  heavy  burdens 
than  are  people  of  mattu-e  years,  and  the  first  sight  of  the  big.  heavy  book  often 
creates  a  dislike  which  is  rarely  overcome.  Half  a  dozen  such  as  these,  however, 
might  be  carried  in  the  overcoat  or  cloak  pocket,  thus  leaving  no  fear  of  loss  in  the 
snow-drifts  in  case  of  an  accident,  and  still  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for  the 
all  sorts  of  things  besides. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
colleges,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  using  the  little  text-books.  Pages  of  classic 
lore  are  now  done  up  in  small  parcels. 

"A  First  Circle."  the  author  tells  us.  is  designed  to  conduct  the  beginner 
through  the  first  stages  of  the  technical  study  of  language:  but  it  requires  only  a 
glance  at  the  table  of  contents  to  see  that  the  road  is  rather  a  rugged  one. 

The  aiTangement  is  faulty  in  the  extreme.  The  first  chapter  opens  with  an 
admirable  lesson  on  objects  and  words,  then  follows  a  great  deal  of  syntax,  several 
chapters  devoted  to  punctuation  and  capitals,  and  a  little  seasoning  of  etymology. 
A  fair  knowledge  of  words  anil  their  uses,  should  alAvays  be  acquired  before  the 
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study  of  syntax  is  begun,  and.  though  there  is  much  that  is  good  in  the  Vjook.  it  is 
verj'  eviilent  that  it  is  not  good  for  beginners. 

"A  Second  Circle."' is  an  excellent  treatise  on  etymology,  and  should  really 
take  the  place  of  the  Hrst.  The  chapter  on  number  is  one  of  the  best  ever  written. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  certain  that  one  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  a  thing;  and 
therefore  the  student  will  be  ]ileased  to  leani  that  just  sixteen  nouns  ending  in  the 
sound  of/,  change  to  v.  and  suttix  es ;  for  the  plural:  that  eight  have  double 
plurals:  that  twenty  do  not  take  J  in  the  plural;  that  twelve  do  not  drop  ^  in  the 
singular;  and  that  nine  have  irregular  plurals. 

The  chapter  on  gender  is  good.  also.  The  author  has  taken  great  pains  to 
make  his  sentences  illustnitive  liy  putting  into  them  words,  not  in  treneral  use.  but 
of  much  import,  nevertheless.  Pupils  who  study  tliis  chapter  will  be  amazed  to 
learn  that  a  dauphin  is  not  a  tish.  and  that  g'Jjh'r  and  gammer  are  not  inhabitants 
of  fairy  land. 

it  is.  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  many  abstruse  terms  used, 
which  tend  to  confuse,  rather  than  to  enlighten.  Simjilicity  in  the  use  of  words, 
as  well  as  in  construction,  always  gives  strength,  and  renders  a  subject  easy  of 
comprehension.  The  followang  are  absolutely  objectionable: — Entity;  cognition; 
cognizes;  energj';  (as  here  used)  externalizes ;  and  others.  The  mind  of  a  child 
ha.s  been  compared,  and  not  inaptly,  to  a  sponge.  It  will  absorb  a  certain  amount 
of  a  certain  kind,  and  no  more,  and  nothing  else. 

.\s  the  books  do  not  treat  of  comparative  philology,  the  introduction  of  Ger- 
man words  is  defensible,  only  on  the  ground  that  many  ( Jerman  children  attend 
the  miblic  schools  in  the  cities,  and  they,  of  course,  will  be  benefited. 

The  author  should  rearrange  his  work,  and  give  to  the  public  more  of  what 
ought  to  be  called  arcs,  until  the  circle  is  complete. 
History  of  the    World.     By  .1.  D.  QlACKEXBOs.     New  York:     D.  Ari'LETON  k  Co. 

This  is  a  volume  of  474  pp.  It  is  finnly  Vjound.  and  in  general  is  well  con- 
structed mechanically.     The  engi-avings  are  ntimerous.  good,  and  instructive. 

The  text  is  so  an-anged  that  contemporaneous  periods  in  the  historj'  of  differ- 
ent nations  are  .successively  presented.  Attention  is  not  confined  to  a  single  nation 
until  it  has  completed  its  career,  and  then  to  another  occupying  the  same  in- 
terval of  time,  until  it  has  accomplished  its  destiny.  An  effort  is  made  to  have  the 
pupil  catch  a  glance  of  the  whole,  and  see  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  where 
the  parts  come  in  contact. 

The  date  groups,  found  at  the  close  of  many  chapters,  are  exceedingly  helpful. 
They  give  contemporaneous  events  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  seen  at  a  single 
glance.  See  pp.  86.  97,  127.  etc.  There  are  also  numei-ous  tables  of  kings,  em- 
perors, etc..  and  many  excellent  maps. 

The  text  is  lively",  abounding  in  anecdote.  The  book,  indeed,  is  exceedingly 
readable,  and  since  the  most  important  purpose  that  the  school  course  subserves  is 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  future  reading,  this  must  count  heanly  in  its  favor.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  text  needs  especial  commendation.  This  author  dwells  with  more  ful- 
ness than  most  authors  upon  the  peculiar  customs  of  ancient  people. — their  houses, 
apparel,  manner  of  life.  etc. 

The  book  has  defects,  probably.  Strange  would  V)e  the  book  that  has  them  not. 
The  crucial  test— the  use  in  theclass-room— may  determine  them.  Our  less  careful 
.examination  develojis  no  serious  faults,  and  we  are  free  to  say  that  the  book  pleases  us. 

The  western  agent  is  C.  K.  Lank.  117  and  Hit  State  St..  Chicago. 
Graded  Lessons  in  English.     By   Al.o.NZO    Hkkd   and    I5KAINKKI)   Kki.I.ooo.     New 

York:     Ci.ahk  A:  Mavnahd. 

Tliis  book  is  in  the  direction  in  which  grannnars  have  tended  of  late — it  pro- 
jioses  to  teach  pupils  how  "to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly"  by 
liaving  them  speak  and  write  it  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher. 

it  is  small,  containing  but  14:5  pp..  but  it  has  more  helpful  work  than  many  a 
■irrammar"  of  four  times  its  size. 

We  note  the  following  points  in  its  favor: 

1.     It  contains  an  immense  amount  of  practicid  work. 
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2.     Tlie  lessons  are  simple  and  progressive,  and  begin  where  the  pupil  finds 
the  language — with  the  sentence. 

8.     A  simple  system  of  analyzing  is  presented. 

4.  Punctuation  is  inti-oduced.  and  the  more  general  rules  are  given  and  illus- 
trated; en-ors  in  use  of  modifiers,  etc..  are  corrected. 

5.  Oral  lessons  suggesting  methods  of  introducing  various  subjects  are  given. 
Address  Abram  Brown.  56  Madison  Rt..T'hioago.  enclosing  2.'i  cents,  and  you 

will  receive  a  specimen  copy. 


The  National  Sunday  School  Teacher  is  just  such  a  help  as  all  Sunday-School 
Teachers  need  The  general  articles  are  good  and  very  instructive ;  the  editorials  are 
crisp  and  sparkling,  and  the  lessons  are  very  carefully  prepared.  Edited  by  M.  C. 
Hazard,  and  published  at  147  and  149  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago;     price,  $1.50  per  year 


If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  get 
thick,  nor  be  injured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwkij/s  "\'iolet  Ink.  put  up  in  five-gal- 
lon cans:  price,  %i'>2-y  per  can.  Anj;  thing  in  the  book  and  stationeiy  line  will  l>e 
supplied  to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders 
intrusted  to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  you  want  catalogues  wi-ite  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have 
been  trying  without  success  to  procure,  try  us.     Maxwei.Li'c  Co.,  Bloomington.  111. 

"A  complete  Pictorial  history  of  the  times." — "The  liest.  cheapest,  and  most 
successful  family  paper  in  the  Uiiion."     Hakt'kk's  Weekta-.     Illustrated. 

Notices  of  the  Presi. — Harper' i  Weekly  is  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  illustrated 
periodical  published  in  this  country.  Its  editorials  are  scholarly  and  convincing, 
and  cany  much  weight.  Its  illustrations  of  current  events  are  full  and  fresh,  and 
are  prepared  by  our  best  designers.  With  a  circulation  of  loO.OOO,  the  Weekly  is 
read  by  at  least  half  a  million  persons,  and  its  influence  as  an  organ  of  opinion  is 
simply  tremendous.  The  Wv/t// maintains  a  positive  position,  and  expi-esses  de- 
cided" views  on  political  and  social  problems. — Louisville  Cow ier- Journal. 

Its  articles  are  models  of  high-toninl  discussion,  and  its  pictorial  illustrations 
are  often  corroborative  arguments  of  no  snmll  force.— A^.  Y  Examiner  and  Chronicle . 

Its  papers  upon  existent  questions  and  its  inimitable  cartoons  help  to  mould  the 
sentiments  of  the  country. — Pittsburgh  Commercial. 

Harper's  Weekly  stands  at  the  head  of  illustrated  journals  in  the  United  States, 
in  circulation,  editorial  alality,  and  i)ictorial  illustration.— Za./iVj'  Repository,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Terms.— Postage  free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States.  Hari'Kk's 
Weekia-.  one  year.  $4.00.  $4.00  includes  prepayment  of  U.  S.  jiostageby  the  pub- 
lishers. 


Gents'  white  dr(>ss  shirts  made  from  New  York  mills  muslin,  and  fine  bosom 
and  cuffs,  at  $1.A0  each.  A  saving  also  of  $•">  to  $1-')  on  gents'  business  and  dre.ss 
suits  from  prices  now  current  among  exclusive  uierchant  tailors. 

Ladies  dress  making  executed  to  order  in  the  most  fashionable  and  substantial 
manner.  Fitzwii.i.iam  k  Sons. 

Bloommgton,  111.,  Feb.,  187(i. 

Photographs  in  all  the  popular  modern  styles,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  at 
109  W.  .left'erson  St..  Bloomington.  111.  J.  K.  Tankersi.ev. 
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PSYCHOLOGY.— IV. 


First  Division  of  the  St/nopsis  : — Let  us  now  consider  the  first  division 
of  the  Intellectual  Powers,  that  is  the  Presentative  Power.  A  very  com- 
mon name  for  this  power  is  Sense-perception,  or  Perception.  It  is  the  power 
which  the  mind  has  of  knowing,  or  taking  cognizance  of,  the  material  world 
about  us.  Material  bodies  have  certain  qualities,  such  as  size,  form,  weight, 
color,  and  the  mind  possesses  the  power  of  knowing  or  perceiving  them. 
And  this  is  the  Presentative  Power. 

Use  of  the  trord  Perception. — This  word  is  used  by  different  writers  to 
designate  three  different  things  :  First,  the  power  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
takes  knowledge  of  material  objects  :  Second,  the  act  of  taking  such  knowledge 
at  any  one  time  ;  Third,  the  knowledge  thus  had.  For  examples,  I  may 
say,  "The  faculty  of  perception  is  the  same  as  the  Presentative  Power;" 
"My  perception  of  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  was  several  times  repeated;" 
"1  acquired  a  clear  perception  of  the  color  of  the  lily."  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton helps  us  by  calling  this  last  a  "percept."  He  would  say  that  the  per- 
ceptive fdculty^  in  the  act  of  perception^  aapdres  a  percept. 

The  Frestnfative  Foicer  earliest  exercised — The  first  kind  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  children  is  a  knowledge  of  material  objects.  They  learn,  first 
of  all,  to  use  their  senses, — that  is,  they  learn  to  look  and  listen,  and  feel 
with  their  hands,  etc.  It  is  by  this  exerci.se  that  the  mind  is  first  awakened 
into  activity.  This  is  the  kind  of  thinking  that  is  first  done.  It  is  not 
wise,  therefore,  to  .set  children  at  work  upon  le.s.sons  requiring  very  much 
rea.soning,  or  only  needing  to  be  remembered.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  the  other  organs  of  sen.se,  and  should  be 
aided  and  guided  in  this  use. 

Tivo  elements  in  perception. — Perception  is  a  knowing,  and  there  are 
therefore  two  things  involved  in  it,  namely,  the  mind  that  knows,  and  the 
thing  which  is  known.     These  are  sometimes  called  the  me  and  the  not-mr, 
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or  the  epo  and  non-ego.  The  me  is  always  the  mind  that  knows ;  the  noi-me 
may  be  some  external  object  entirely  separated  from  the  mind  or  body,  or  it 
may  be  the  body  itself  or  parts  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  perception 
without  the  presence  of  both  these  elements.  And  not  only  must  they  both 
be  present,  but  the  not-me  must  directly  affect  the  me,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  known  to  the  latter  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  former. 

Perception  Immediate. — The  knowledge  which  wo  get  in  perception  is 
of  the  kind  called  intuitive ,  that  is,  it  comes  directly.  The  mind  is  not  re- 
quired to  learn  first  one  thing,  and  then  another  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
and  finally  to  get  at  the  qualities  or  facts  learned  through  perception  But 
these  qualities  and  facts  are  learned  directly  and  immediately. 

iSensatio)i  precedes  Perception. — In  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  it  was 
stated  that,  in  order  to  have  a  perception,  the  not-me  must  in  some  way  af- 
fect the  me.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  what  is  called  Sensation. 
The  body  is  furnished  with  little  white  filamoiits  called  nerves,  which  com- 
municate with  the  brain,  and  other  nerve  centers.  Some  of  these  nerves 
are  of  such  character  that,  when  touched  by  some  external  substance,  they 
convey  to  the  mind  a  sensation  or  feeling.  Some  of  these  sensations  are 
painful,  others  are  agreeable.  After  some  experience,  the  mind  learns  that 
these  sensations  are  produced  by  outward  objects.  Besides,  it  learns  what 
objects  they  are  that  produce  certain  recognized  sensations.  Thus,  after  a 
time,  every  sensation  is  accompanied  by  a  perception,  or  a  knowledge.  For 
an  example,  a  dry  goods  dealer  feels  a  certain  sensation  in  his  tingers  on 
passing  them  over  a  certain  piece  of  cloth.  On  examination  he  finds  that 
that  cloth  is  velvet.  He  then  associates  that  sensation  with  velvet  cloth, 
and  the  next  time  he  feels  the  sensation,  even  in  the  dark,  he  decides  at 
once  that  it  comes  from  velvet.  In  this  case,  the  feeling  is  a  sensation,  and 
the  knowledge  that  velvet  produces  it  is  a  perception. 

Perception  a  simple  Act. — Perception  is  properly  a  simple  act,  but  some 
complex  mental  operations  have  been  called  by  the  same  name.  Many  times 
we  determine  the  qualities  of  external  objects  by  a  sort  of  reasoning  process. 
For  example,  I  see  a  piece  of  ice,  and  without  touching  it,  conclude  that  it 
is  cold.  I  infer  that  this  quality  of  coldness  belongs  to  the  ice,  because  in 
time  past  1  have  by  actual  touching  found  that  ice  was  cold.  W  ith  closed 
eyes  I  lay  my  hand  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  conclude  that  it  is  velvet,  and 
possesses  certain  unperceived  qualities,  because  I  remember  that  velvet, 
which  I  have  previously  touched,  possessed  such  qualities.  I  hear  a  sound 
from  a  distance,  and  I  say  it  comes  from  a  bell,  not  because  I  perceive  the 
bell  directly,  but  because  I  have  known  that  such  sounds  usually  come  from 
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bells.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  in  order  that  I  may  draw  these  inferenc- 
es, I  must  learn  something  by  actual,  direct  perception,  I  must  look  at  the 
ice,  and  by  direct  perception  mark  its  lights  and  sliades,  before  I  can  feel 
sure  that  it  is  that  cold  body.  I  must  put  my  hand  on  the  velvet,  and  by 
direct  perception  feel  its  peculiar  softness,  or  I  cannot  infer  that  it  is  of  silken 
texture.  But  I  do  not  directly  perceive  the  coldness  of  the  ice  by  the  sight, 
nor  the  material  of  the  velvet  by  the  touch. 

»SVH.s-a//o».s  belong  to  tlu-  Soul  or  Me,  but  come  t/iiou(//i  the  Hodi/. — Sen- 
sations are  experiences  of  the  mind  or  soul.  The  sensation  of  glossy  soft- 
ness is  not  in  the  velvet :  the  sensation  of  cold  is  not  in  the  ice,  both  are  in 
the  me.  They  are  affections,  pleasant  or  otherwise,  of  the  mind  experienc- 
ing them  :  just  as  the  emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow  are.  Material  objects  have 
no  sensations  as  we  use  the  word. 

But  the  mind  experiences  these  sensations  only  through  bodily  organs. 
We  can  only  experience  heat  or  cold,  sweetness  or  sourness,  through  the 
nerves  that  are  adapted  to  convey  them  to  the  mind.  A  soul  unconnected 
with  a  body  could  not  be  affected  in  this  way.  Herein  the  sensations  differ 
from  the  spiritual  emotions,  such  as  joy,  sorrow,  etc.,  which  are  affections  of 
the  mind  independently  of  the  body.  Sensations  then  belong  to  the  mind 
as  connected  with  the  body. 

Qudlities  of  Bodies. — Through  the  Presentative  Power,  we  become  ac- 
([uainted  with  external  objects.  But  we  learn  them  only  by  their  <(ualities. 
Dur  percepts  are  all  derived  from  these  qualities.  Of  the  substance 
of  material  bodies  we  know  nothing  and  can  learn  nothing.  I  know 
ice  by  its  brilliancy,  its  exhibition  of  light  and  shade,  its  low  temper- 
ature, its  being  formed  of  water,  etc.  These  (|ualities,  and  such  as  these, 
are  all  1  know  of  it. 

Hon-  Classed. — The  (lualities  by  which  we  know  objects  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups.  Some  of  then;  are,  as  we  view  them,  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  material  bodies.  As  we  understand  matter,  we  cannot 
conceive  it  as  being  without  these  qualities.  For  example,  every  material 
body  must  have  some  size,  some  form,  some  situation.  If  any  one  should 
attempt  to  describe  some  body  without  any  one  of  these  (jualities,  we  should 
at  once  proJiounce  the  description  false,  and  the  things  described  impossible. 

lint  tliis  is  not  the  case  with  such  (|ualities  as  color,  weight,  hardness, 
etc.  liodies  might  exist  without  these.  For  example,  bodies  in  the  dark 
liave  no  color :  bodies  away  from  the  influence  of  other  bodies  have  no 
weight,  etc. 

i\(ui(es  of  Divisions. — Qualities  of  the  first  kind  have  usually  been  called 
Primary  Qualities,  and  those  of  the  other  cla.ss.  Secondary  Qualities. 

llicii.\Ri)   Edw.vrds. 
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THE  OLD  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


Whatever  else  to  the  night  has  gone — 
The  night  that  sliall  never  know  a  dawn — 
It  stands  nridimaied  in  my  memory  still. 
The  old  brown  school-house  on  the  hill. 

I  see  the  briers  j^eside  the  door. 

The  rocks  where  we  played  at  "keeping  store." 

The  steps  we  dug  in  the  bank  below. 

And  the  "bear-track"  trod  in  the  winter  snow. 

The  corner  brick  on  the  chimney  lies 
Just  as  it  did  to  my  boyish  eyes ; 
And  in  dreams  I  throw  the  stones  again 
I  threw  at  the  toppling  brick  in  vain. 

The  names  on  the  weather-boards  are  part 
Of  the  sacred  treasure  of  my  heart; 
Some  yet  a  place  with  the  earth-sounds  keep; 
And  some  in  the  halls  of  silence  sleep. 

I  hear  the  growl,  from  his  central  lair. 
Of  the  swiftest  boy  who  stood  for  "bear;" 
And  the  sound  brings  back  the  joy  and  glow 
Of  the  chase  around  the  ring  of  snow. 

Often  again  in  thought  I  slide 
On  the  stone-boat  dow^l  the  long  hillside ; 
Tlie  breathless  speed  and  the  dizzy  reel 
And  the  wind  in  my  lifted  hair  I  feel. 

Ah  me !  There  are  spots  that  hold  my  dead 
In  a  sleep  unstirred  by  memory's  tread; 
And  many  a  scene  of  life's  triumph  lies 
Deep  in  the  mists  that  never  rise. 

The  things  of  rapture  and  things  of  tears 
Are  hidden  within  the  vail  of  years ; 
But  the  old  brown  school -house  on  the  hill — 
It  stands  undimmed  in  my  memorj-  still. 

— Michigan  Teacher. 
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THE  (iKADEJ)  SYSTEM  —II. 


Recurring  to  the  illustration  of  the  closely  graded  school,  with  its  par- 
titions and  bolted  doors,  1  will  make  but  a  single  alteration,  and  that  should 
consist  in  keeping  the  doors  opened.  In  each  room  is  found  a  teacher  of 
whom  certain  results  are  required  in  the  pursuit  of  methods  which  are  of 
her  own  adoption.  Among  the  smaller  pupils  there  are  several  classes  in  each 
room.  Through  these  classes,  and  through  the  open  doors,  there  is  a  con- 
stant stream  of  the  brighter  pupils,  or  those  more  favored  by  home  influ- 
ences, moving  steadily  onward.  The  intervals  between  classes,  and  between 
the  highest  class  of  one  room  and  the  lowest  class  of  the  next  room,  are 
short  and  easily  passed  At  different  stages  in  the  course  of  the  stream,  it 
possesses  different  volume,  sometimes  embracing  within  its  limits  whole 
classes,  at  other  times  narrowed  to  a  few  who  move  more  rapidly.  Some 
drift  into  the  eddies,  but  by  a  little  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher* 
they  are  brought  finally  into  the  current.  At  seasons  of  flood,  when  un- 
wonted pressure  is  felt  upon  the  stream,  the  banks  may  be  overflowed,  and 
some  are  left  in  pools,  to  stagnate,  unless  special  attention  be  given  to  the 
cutting  of  channels  for  their  release.  The  freer  the  flow  of  tlie  stream  the 
less  danger  of  stagnation. 

To  drop  the  figure — the  pupils  who  are  capable  of  more  rapid  advance- 
ment than  their  class-mates,  pass  into  the  next  class  above,  and  by  .so  doing 
awaken  the  ambition  of  those  whom  they  have  overtaken,  so  that  they  carry 
with  them,  into  the  next  class,  some  one  who  might  otherwise  have  remained 
sluggish  till  their  course  was  completed.  The  places  they  have  left  are 
filled  by  the  brighter  element  of  the  class  below.  By  the  transfer  of  the 
better  pupils,  those  remaining  find  themselves  in  advance  of  those  who  have 
been  transferred  to  their  ranks,  and  they  may  feel  the  influence  of  that 
spirit,  which  has  brought  to  their  class  the  better  part  of  the  class  below 
A  practical  difficulty  is  suggested  in  the  case  of  rooms  so  filled  that  roont 
cannot  be  found  for  the  transfer  frouj  below.  'IMiis  difficulty  is  easily  solved 
by  permitting  the  teacher  to  anticipate  the  work  of  the  next  grade.  Her 
pupils  thus  move  forward  in  studies  though  not  in  rooms.  As  soon  as  the 
way  is  opened,  the  pupils  pa.ss  over  the  cla.sseswho.se  work  they  have  antici- 
pated, and  are  not  at  all  delayed  in  the  general  course.  Indeed,  this  ap- 
]nirent  delay  may  prove  a  means  of  more  rapid  advancement,  in  that  it 
affords  the  teacher  a  little  variety  in  her  work,  and  incites  lier  to  compare 
results  with  the  teacher  next  above    iicr.      liistancc.s   arc   not   at    all  rare   in 
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which  teachers  of  lower  rooms  have  carried  their  pupils  entirely  beyond 
those  of  the  next  room  above.  Since  this  remark  brings  me  to  a  considera- 
tion of  our  own  work  under  a  graded  system,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying 
that  in  the  main,  our  own  schools  are  an  illustration  of  what  is  sketched 
above.  To  those  who  wonder  how  we  can  promote  by  classes  or  by  grades, 
at  any  time  in  the  year,  and  without  regard  to  promotions  in  grades  above 
— it  is  suflBcient  to  say  that  our  room  limits  have  no  relation  to  grade  limits. 
The  pressure  for  room  is  always  from  below,  while  withdrawals  from  school 
are  almost  invariably  from  above.  Thus  frequent  opportunity  is  given  for 
transfer  upward,  but  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  promotion  from  grade  to 
grade  that  such  opportunity  for  transfer  be  available.  It  sometimes  o^ccurs 
that  the  teacher  of  a  room  carries  her  pupils  through  two  grades  before  an 
opportunity  for  transfer  comes.  Sometimes  the  pressure  from  below  for 
vacant  space  above  takes  away  the  pupils  of  a  teacher  before  half  the  work 
of  a  grade  is  completed.  Transfers  from  room  to  room  are  made  when  va- 
cancies occur — promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  study  are  made  when  the 
pupils  have  completed  the  work  of  their  grade.  And  right  here  comes  the 
criticism:  "This  course  must  involve  a  frequent  change  of  teachers."  In 
exceptional  cases  it  is  true,  but  the  exceptions  are  found  in  the  lowest  grades 
from  which  pupils  are  passed  upward  to  make  room  for  the  crowd  of  appli- 
cants below.  Even  in  these  cases  the  chances  are  about  equal,  that  the 
transfer  will  be  from  a  poorer  to  a  better  teacher,  and  in  cases  where  equal 
ability  exists,  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  child  that  he  is  promoted  is  an 
incentive  to  greater  effort.  But  in  the  main,  change  of  teachers  under  this 
flexible  system  is  no  more  frequent  than  under  the  system  of  uniform  time 
for  promotion  with  a  single  exception  to  be  noted  hereafter.  The  time  re- 
quired to  pass  through  any  grade  is  for  the  average  pupil  a  constant  quan- 
tity -  six  months,  eight  months,  or  ten  months.  The  time  the  pupil  spends 
with  the  teacher  is  the  same,  whether  the  grade  be  entered  in  September, 
or  November,  or  March.  The  time  of  promotion  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  length  of  time  the  pupil  remains  under  the  same  teacher.  In 
the  course  of  eight  years,  about  the  average  time  required  to  complete  our 
Primary  and  Grammar  Courses,  ten  changes  of  teachers  are  probable.  The 
number  of  changes  is  the  same  whether  the  changes  be  m^ide  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  middle,  or  at  any  other  time  of  the  school  year.  In  the  ex- 
treme case  of  annual  promotion,  changes  are  made  as  often  as  promotion 
occurs,  which  is  once  each  year  and  at  a  fixed  time.  No  provision  is  made 
for  exceptionally  bright  classes,  or  exceptionally  excellent  teachers,  making 
it  possible  to  pass  a  grade  in  less  than  the  prescribed  time.     Right  here  the 
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flexible  .system  has  decided  advantage,  and  this  is  the  exception  alluded  to 
above.  Many  instances  have  occurred  in  our  schools  of  the  passing  whole 
classes  through  two  grades  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  completion  of  one. 
Many  individual  instances  may  be  cited  of  pupils  who  have  completed  three 
grades  in  the  time  allotted  to  one  without  injury  to  themselves,  and  with 
profit  to  the  classes  through  which  they  have  passed.  Within  the  limits  of 
a  course  of  study  requiring  eight  years  for  its  completion  by  the  average 
pupil,  we  have  twenty-eight  classes  varying  in  distance  from  one  month  or 
two  months  in  the  very  lowest  grades,  to  three  months  or  five  months  in  the 
highest  grades.  Pupils  failing  in  promotion  when  examined  with  the  highest 
class  in  a  grade,  fall  back  in  their  course  but  a  little  time,  since  the  class 
into  which  they  drop  is  but  a  sjiort  time  in  the  rear.  With  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  before  the  examiner,  he  is  not  tempted  to  put  forward  those 
poorly  prepared  as  he  might  in  sympathy  do,  if  the  interval  was  a  year  or 
even  six  months.  The  good  of  the  individual  pupil  may  be  best  subserved 
by  a  little  more  thorough  preparation.  The  discouragement  to  those  who 
fail  is  far  less  when  the  hope  of  another  trial  is  not  long  deferred.  A  pupil 
absent  for  a  month  or  two  on  account  of  sickness  finds  a  class  at  the  point 
reached  by  his  class  at  the  time  of  his  leaving.  He  is  not  subjected  to  the 
mortification  of  going  back  several  months  in  his  work,  nor  under  the  neces- 
sity of  overtasking  his  strength  that  he  may  make  up  lost  studies.  The 
steps  from  class  to  class  are  so  easily  taken  that  many  pupils  are  encour- 
aged to  try  for  more  rapid  advancement  than  they  would  think  of  attempt- 
ing if  the  work  of  six  months  or  a  year  must  be  anticipated.  The  advan- 
tages of  gradation  and  classification  are  too  apparent  to  need  further  discus- 
sion—and such  flexibility  as  prevails  in  our  system,  and  the  system  of  St. 
Louis,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  ours,  certainly  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
danger  of  injury  to  individual  pupils 

There  are  a  few  cases  that  call  for  discretion  in  administration  of  even 
the  most  flexible  system.  Occasionally,  a  class  of  disheartened  ones  settles 
down  into  sheer  indifference  or  despair.  Such  a  class  should  be  broken  up 
and  its  members  distributed  to  other  classes.  A  very  few  pupils  are  found 
of  defective  intellect.  To  such  no  harm  can  accrue  if  they  are  passed  with 
the  cla.ss  into  which  they  fell  upon  entering,  without  the  formality  of  exam- 
ination At  least  a  pretended  examination  will  suffice.  Others  are  found 
of  advanced  years  and  limited  opportunities,  who  can  spend  but  part  of  a 
year  in  study.  Such  are  admitted  without  registry,  and  no  record  is  kept 
of  their  class  standing.  They  recite  with  .such  classes  as  they  prefer,  and 
spend  the  whole,  or   part  of  the   day  in  school,  as   they  may  choose.     To 
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those,  who  by  reason  of  feeble  health,  are  unable  to  take  the  full  course, 
permits  are  issued  upon  physicians'  certificates  for  half-time  study.  These 
cases  seem  to  cover  all  exceptions  that  need  to  be  provided  for,  and  they 
are  very  rare. —  Supt.  Pickanl's  Report. 

Concluded  from  last  number. 


ADVICE  TO  BEGMNNEKS.— VI. 


Reading,  Spelling  and  Writing  of  the  first  grade  are  the  subjects  of  this 
and  the  succeeding  paper.  They  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  of  them  separately.  Language-work  and  printing  also  come  in  close 
connection,  but  they  must  be  considered  in  a  future  article. 

My  object  is  not  to  present  several  theories  of  teaching,  to  compare  one 
with  another,  and  to  discuss  their  respective  excellences,  but  rather  to  give 
you  a  plain,  practical  plan  of  teaching  beginners  in  these  subjects, — one 
which  is  easily  understood,  of  easy  practice,  and  adapted  to  most  of  the 
text-books  used  in  our  schools. 

Take  the  First  Reader  and  turn  to  the  page  containing  the  first  reading 
lesson.  There  may  b6  two,  three,  or  four  diiferent  words  upon  the  page. 
Some  books  will  have  many  more.  Take  the  first  word  of  the  page,  and 
place  it  in  print  upon  your  black  board.  If  it  is  the  word  cat,  you  can  talk 
with  the  pupils  about  the  cat  at  home,  can  show  them  the  picture  of  a  cat 
in  the  book,  and  by  association  in  a  short  time  they  will  know  the  word  cat 
on  the  board  and  in  the  book. 

Next,  teach  them  the  names  of  the  letters  of  this  word  so  that  tbey  can  say 
them  in  any  order  you  may  point  to  them  in  the  word,  or  as  you  may  have 
them  placed  separately  upon  the  board.  Show  them  that  their  spelling  is 
the  giving  of  the  names  of  the  letters  in  order  as  placed  in  the  word. 

Take  time  to  do  this  work  well.  When  it  is  well  done,  place  the  word 
in  nice  script  upon  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  board   and   let  it  remain   there. 

Show  the  pupils  the  difiPerence  between  the  script  and  print  letters,  and 
show  them  it  is  easier  to  make  and  join  the  former.  As  the  two  kinds  of 
letters  are  so  nearly  alike  in  most  instances,  it  does  not  take  much  longer 
to  teach  the  pupils  to  read  them  both  quite  as  readily  as  either  one. 

Continue  this  work  word  by  word  with  constant  reviews  of  former  words 
until  fifty  words  are  thoroughly  taught.  Do  not  take  any  words  outside  of 
the  text-book,  nor  in  a  diiferent  order  from  the  arrangement  there.  Do  not 
teach    a  letter    until   you    have   a    word    containing    it.       Some    teachers, 
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finding  charts  in  the  school-room,  think  they  must  use  them,  whether  or  not  they 
are  intended  to  accompany  the  text-book  used  in  the  school.  Such  charts  may 
be  used  in  reviews  as  far  as  the  words  conform  to  the  ones  of  the  book,  but 
one  set  of  words  should  not  be  taught  from  the  book,  and  another  set  from 
the  chart.  It  is  better  to  make  a  chart  upon  the  blackboard  of  the  words 
of  the  Reader  as  fast  as  they  are  taught.  If  there  is  not  black  board  enough 
in  the  school-room,  you  can  get  printing  paper  and  colored  crayon,  or  green 
curtain  paper  and  white  crayon,  at  a  slight  expense,  and  make  all  of  the 
charts  necessary  for  your  work.  If  there  is  not  black-board  surface  suffi- 
cient, there  is  always  room  for  the  charts  of  your  own  make. 

The  words  put  down  in  script  as  fast  as  taught  should  be  arranged  in 
alphabetical  columns. 

When  the  first  fifty  words  of  the  Reader  are  taught,  they  will  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows  :      i  See  chart  1  in  May  number.) 

This  chart  can  be  used  in  many  ways.  For  pronouncing  exercises,  have 
your  pupils  pronounce  one  column  down,  another  up,  or  one  line  across,  and 
another  back.  Then  have  miscellaneous  pronouncing,  frequently  returning 
to  any  word  not  thoroughly  learned.  At  times  let  each  pupil  hold  a  pointer 
and  strive  to  find  first  the  word  which  you  pronounce.  Let  each  pronounce 
for  the  others  to  find.  Sometimes  let  each  point  to  the  words  by  columns,  and 
see  who  can  pronounce  correctly  rhe  greatest  number  of  words  in  a  minute. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  their  work  after  a  little  practice. 
You  can  not  take  too  much  pains  in  this  part  of  your  work,  and  it  would 
well  pay  to  have  another  chart  of  the  same  words  in  print. 

The  eye  must  be  taught  to  recognize  the  words  instantly.  In  our  own 
reading  we  not  only  must  be  able  to  pronounce  words  without  hesitation, 
but  in  order  to  give  good  expression,  our  eyes  must  always  be  recognizing 
words  in  advance  of  the  ones  our  lips  are  pronouncing.  Never  let  your 
pupils  spell  words,  nor  hesitate  to  pronounce  them,  while  reading.  Put 
away  the  books  and  have  your  pronouncing  exercises  until  your  pupils  can 
read  the  words  without  such  hesitation. 

The  monotonous  reading  of  young  pupils  is  almost  entirely  owing  to 
the  practice  of  spelling  words  while  reading,  or  not  knowing  them  at  sight. 
If  a  pupil  in  reading  the  sentence,  "The  man  is  old,"  does  not  know  the 
word  (/If/,  he  will  prolong  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  /.-  while  thinking  of 
the  word  he  does  not  know. 

At  the  time  the  words  an;  taught  t'roiii  tlic  hoard  in  jirint,  the  [lupils 
must  be  made  to  understand  the  meanings  of  them,  and  the  chart  gives  an 
opportunity  for  fre(|uent  reviews  of  the  ideas  of  the  words. 
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Again,  the  words  can  be  used  for  spelling  exercises  by  giving  certain 
columns  to  be  spelled  at  certain  times,  and  by  constantly  selecting  the  words 
that  cannot  be  spelled  quickly  and  correctly  by  all  of  the  class.  Sometimes 
it  is  well  to  assign  certain  columns  for  a  "spelling  down"  exercise.  Some- 
times let  the  pupils  call  upon  others  in  the  class  to  spell  what  they  think  are 
the  hard  words.  One  can  spell  a  word,  and  all  the  rest  can  repeat  the 
spelling  in  concert.  Many  young  pupils  study  the  spelling  book  containing 
words  they  will  never  use,  to  the  neglect  of  the  spelling  of  words  they  are 
daily  using  in  their  reading  exercises. 

At  first  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  spell  the  simplest  words  by 
sound,  and  at  all  times  while  using  the  Reader,  the  words  of  difficult  pro- 
nunciation should  be  so  spelled.  The  chart  gives  an  opportunity  for  fre- 
quent review  exercises  of  this  character. 

Again,  you  can  point  to  different  words  and  have  the  pupils  read  short 
sentences  as  follows : 

The  man  saw  a  fat  pig  in  the  lot. 

Do  you  see  the  cow  eat  the  hay  ? 

All  of  the  sentences  of  the  Reader  from  which  these  fifty  words  of  the 
chart  have  been  taken,  should  be  pointed  out,  and  very  many  other  combin- 
ations should  be  made.  In  a  short  time  each  pupil  will  be  ready  to  point 
out  words  forming  sentences  for  the  others  in  the  class  to  read. 

Again,  all  of  the  words  of  the  Reader  should  be  written  by  the  pupils  ; 
and  every  word  on  the  chart  should  be  nicely  written  as  a  copy,  and  they  can 
easily  be  found  as  they  are  in  alphabetical  columns. 

Now,  remember  that  all  of  these  words  are  from  the  First  Reader.  No 
outside  words  should  be  taken,  for  this  is  the  preparatory  work  for  the  use 
of  the  Reader,  which  is  supposed  to  be  used  up  to  this  time  only  for  frequent 
reference. 

When  the  books  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  and  they  have 
been  taught  to  read  trom  them  well  what  they  have  already  been  taught  to 
read  from  the  chart,  the  working  to  a  plan  like  the  following  will  make  of 
them  thinkers,  readers,  writers,  and  spellers. 

After  the  class  has  read,  and  before  the  pupils  take  their  seats,  tell 
them  to  look  at  the  advance  lesson  and  find  a  new  word.  As  all  of  the  former 
words  of  the  book  are  on  the  chart,  they  will  soon  be  able  to  find  the  new 
ones.  The  sentences  containing  one  or  two  new  words  are  enough  for  an 
advance  lesson  at  first.  Some  teachers  give  the  lesson  as  so  many  para- 
graphs, pages,  or  inches,  without  any  reference  to  the  new  work  there  may 
be  in  it.      There  may  not  be  a  new  word,  or  there   may    be   twenty.     The 
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new  words  should  be  printed  on  the  board,  and  the  class  should  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce  them,  and  tell  their  meaning.  If  they  cannot  do  it,  you 
must  tell  them  how  and  what,  and  have  them  repeat  after  ycu.  If  the  word 
should  be  nests,  and  the  pupils  should  pronounce  it  nex,  give  a  drill  in  pho- 
nics, until  the  five  sounds  are  given  in  pronouncing.  Give  them  some  hints 
about  the  studying  of  the  thoughts  of  the  lesson,  assign  to  the  class  a  page 
or  two  of  the  book  as  you  may  select  for  a  review  lesson.  Place  the  new 
words  in  script  in  their  respective  columns,  and  let  the  pupils  take  their 
seats.  E.   L.   Wkm.s. 

(To  be  ODiuiinu'fl  lu-xt  momlil 


A  COURTEOUS  MOTHER. 


huring  the  whole  of  one  of  last  summer's  hottest  days,  1  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  seated  in  a  railway  car  near  a  mother  and  four  children,  whose 
relations  with  each  other  were  so  beautiful  that  the  pleasure  of  watching 
them  was  quite  enough  to  make  one  forget  the  discomiorts  of  the  journey. 

It  was  plain  that  they  were  poor  :  their  clothes  were  coarse  and  old, 
and  had  been  made  by  inexperienced  hands.  The  mother's  bonnet  alone 
would  have  been  enough  to  have  condemned  the  whole  party  on  any  of  the 
world's  thoroughfares.  I  remembered  afterward,  with  shame,  that  I  myself 
had  smiled  at  the  first  sight  of  its  antiquated  ugliness  :  but  lier  face  was  one 
which  it  gave  you  a  sense  of  rest  to  look  upon — it  was  so  earnest,  tender,  true 
and  strong.  It  had  little  comeliness  of  .shape  or  color  in  it — it  was  thin  and 
pale;  she  was  not  young :  she  had  worked  hard:  she  iiad  evidently  been 
much  ill:  but  T  have  seen  few  faces  which  gave  me  such  pleasure.  I  think 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  poor  clergyman  :  and  1  think  that  clergyman  must  be 
one  of  the  Lord's  best  watchmen  of  souls.  The  children — two  boys  and  two 
girls — were  all  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  youngest  could  not  .speak 
plainly.  They  had  had  a  rare  treat :  they  had  been  visiting  the  mountains 
and  they  were  talking  over  all  the  wonders  they  had  seen  with  a  glow  of  en- 
thusiastic delight  which  was  to  be  envied.  Only  a  word-for word  record 
would  do  justice  to  their  conversation  :  no  description  could  give  any  idea 
of  it — so  free,  so  plea.sant,  so  genial,  no  interrui)tions,  no  contradictions  : 
and  the  mother's  part  borne  all  the  while  with  such  equal  interest  and  eager- 
ness that  no  one  not  seeing  her  face  would  dream  that  she  was  any  other 
than  an  elder  sister.  In  the  cour.se  of  the  day  tlurc  were  many  occasions 
when  it  was  neces.sary  for  her  to  deny  rc(|ucsls,  and  to  ask  services,  e.speci- 
allv  frnm  the  eldest  boy  ;    but  no  young  girl  an.xious  to  please  a  lovi-r,  could 
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have  done  either  with  a  more  tender  courtesy.  She  had  her  reward  ;  for  no 
lover  could  have  been  more  tender  and  manly  than  this  boy  of  twelve. 
Their  lunch  was  simple  and  scanty  :  but  it  had  the  grace  of  a  royal  banquet. 
At  the  last  the  mother  produced  with  much  glee  three  apples  and  an  orange, 
of  which  the  children  had  not  known.  All  eyes  fastened  on  the  orange. 
It  was  evidently  a  great  rarity.  1  watched  to  see  if  this  test  would  bring  out 
selfishness.  There  was  a  little  silence ;  just  the  shade  of  a  cloud.  The  mother 
said :  "How  shall  I  divide  these  ?  There  is  one  for  each  of  you  :  and  1  shall 
be  best  off  of  all,  for  1  expect  big  tastes  from  each  of  you." 

"  0,  give  Annie  the  orange.  Annie  loves  oranges,"  spoke  the  elder  boy, 
with  a  sudden  air  of  a  conqueror,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  the  smallest 
and  worst  apple  himself. 

"  0,  yes,  let  little  Aimie  have  the  orange,"  echoed  the  second  boy,  who 
was  nine  years  old. 

"  Yes,  Annie  may  have  the  orange,  because  that  is  nicer  than  the  apples, 
and  she  is  a  lady,  and  her  brothers  are  gentlemen,"  said  the  mother,  quietly. 
Then  there  was  a  merry  contest  as  to  who  should  feed  the  mother  with  the 
largest  and  most  frequent  mouthfuls  ;  and  so  the  feast  went  on.  Then 
Annie  pretended  to  want  apple,  and  exchanged  thin  golden  strips  of  or- 
ange for  bites  out  of  the  cheeks  of  Baldwins ;  and  as  T  sat  watching  her 
intently,  she  suddenly  fancied  she  saw  longing  in  my  face,  and  sprang  over 
to  me,  holding  out  a  quarter  of  an  orange,  saying,  "  Don't  you  want  a 
taste,  too  ?"  The  mother  smiled,  understandingly,  when  I  said,  "No,  I 
thank  you,  dear,  generous  little  girl  ;   I  don't  care  about  oranges." 

At  noon  we  had  a  tedious  interval  of  waiting  at  a  dreary  station.  We 
sat  for  two  hours  on  a  narrow  platform,  which  the  sun  had  scorched  till  it 
smelt  of  heat.  The  elder  boy — the  little  lover-^held  the  youngest  child, 
and  talked  to  her,  while  the  tired  mother  closed  her  eyes  and  rested.  Now 
and  then  he  looked  over  at  her,  and  then  back  to  the  baby,  and  at  last  he 
.Slid  confilentially  to  me,  (for  we  had  become  fast  friends  by  this  time,) 
"  Isn't  it  funny  to  think  that  I  was  ever  so  small  as  this  baby  :  and  papa 
says  that  then  mamma  was  almost  a  little  girl  herself." 

The  two  other  children  were  toiling  up  and  down  the  railroad  track, 
picking  oxeyes,  daisies,  buttercups  and  sorrel.  They  worked  like  beavers, 
and  soon  the  bunches  were  almost  too  big  for  their  little  hands.  Then  they 
came  running  to  give  them  to  their  mother.  "Oh,  dear,"  thought  I,  "  how 
that  poor,  tired  woman  will  hate  to  open  her  eyes!  and  she  never  can  take 
those  great  bunches  of  common,  fading  flowers,  in  addition  to  all  her  bun- 
dles and  bags."     I  was  mistaken. 
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"Oh,  thank  you,  my  darlings  I  How  kind  you  wgig  I  Poor,  hot,  tired, 
little  flowers,  how  thirsty  they  look  I  If  they  will  only  try  to  keep  alive 
till  we  get  home,  we  will  make  them  very  happy  in  some  water,  won't  we  ? 
And  you  shall  put  one  bunch  on  papa's  plate,  and  the  other  one  by  mine." 

Sweet  and  happy  the  weary  and  flushed  little  children  stood  looking  up 
into  her  face  while  she  talked,  their  hearts  thrilling  with  compassion  for  the 
drooping  floAvers  and  with  delight  in  giving  of  their  gift.  Then  she  took 
great  trouble  to  get  a  string  and  tie  up  the  flowers,  and  then  the  train  came, 
and  we  were  whirling  along  again.  Soon  it  grew  dark  and  little  Annie's 
head  nodded.  Then  I  heard  the  mother  say  to  the  elder  boy,  "  Dear,  are 
you  too  tired  to  let  little  Annie  put  her  head  on  your  shoulder  and  take  a 
nap  ?  We  shall  get  home  in  much  better  case  to  see  papa  if  we  can  man- 
age to  give  her  a  little  sleep."  How  many  boys  of  twelve  hear  such  words 
as  those  from  tired,  helpless,  overburdened  mothers  ^ 

Soon  came  the  city,  the  final  station,  with  its  bustle  and  noise  1  lin- 
gered to  watch  my  happj  family,  hoping  to  see  the  father.  "  Why,  papa 
isn't  there  I"  exclaimed  one  disappointed  little  voice  after  another.  "Never 
mind,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  still  deeper  disappointment  in  her  own  tone  : 
"  perhaps  he  had  to  go  to  see  some  poor  body  who  was  sick."  In  the  hurry 
of  picking  up  the  parcels  and  the  sleepy  babies,  the  poor  daisies  and  butter- 
cups were  left  forgotten  in  the  corner  of  the  rack.  1  wondered  if  the 
mother  had  not  intended  this.  May  I  be  forgiven  for  an  injustice  I  A  few 
minutes  after  1  pa.ssed  the  little  group,  standing  still  just  outside  the  station, 
and  heard  the  mother  say,  "Oh,  my  darlings,  I  have  forgotten  your  pretty 
bouquets.  I  am  so  sorry  I  1  wonder  if  I  could  find  them  if  I  went  back 
Will  you  all  stand  still  and  not  move  from  this  spot  if  I  go  for  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  mamma,  don't  go,  don't  go.  We  will  get  you  some  more.  Don't 
go,"  cried  all  the  children. 

"  Here  are  your  flowers,  madam,"  said  I.  "  1  saw  that  you  had  forgot- 
ten them,  and  1  took  them  as  mementoes  of  you  and  your  sweet  children." 
She  blushed  and  looked  disconcerted.  She  was  evidently  unused  to  people, 
and  shy  with  all  but  her  children.  However,  she  tlianked  me  sweetly,  and 
said  : 

"I  was  very  sorry  about  them.  The  children  took  such  trouble  to  get 
them  ;  and  I  think  they  will  revive  in  water.     They  cannot  be  quite  dead." 

"They  will  never  die  !"  said  I,  with  an  emphasis  that  went  from  my  heart 
to  hers.  Then  all  her  shyness  fled.  She  knew  me,  and  we  shook  hands, 
and  smiled  into  each  other's  eyes  with  the  smile  of  kindred  as  we  parted. 
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As  1  followed  on,  I  heard  the  two  children,  who  were  walking  behind, 
saying  to  each  other,  "Wouldn't  that  have  been  too  bad  I  Mannaa  liked 
them  80  much,  and  we  never  could  have  got  so  many  all  at  once  again." 

"Yes,  we  could,  too,  next  summer,"  said  the  boy,  sturdily. 
They  are  sure  of  their  "next  summers,"  I  think,  all  six  of  those  souls — 
children,  and  mother,  and  father.  They  may  never  again  gather  so  many 
oxeyes,  daisies,  and  buttercups  "all  at  once."  Perhaps  some  of  the  little 
hands  have  already  picked  their  last  flowers.  Nevertheless,  their  summers 
are  certain.  To  such  souls  as  these,  all  trees,  either  here  or  in  God's  large 
country,  are  Trees  of  Life,  with  twelve  manner  of  fruits  and  leaves  for 
healing:  and  it  is  but  little  change  from  the  summers  here,  whose  suns  burn 
and  make  weary,  to  the  summers  there,  of  which  "The  Lamb  is  the  light," 

Heaven  bless  them  all,  wherever  they  are  I  Anonymous. 


ORAL  LESSONS  IN  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  AS  GIVEN 
IN   DECATUR   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  difficulties  that  attend  us  in  teaching  these  branches  are  mainly 
two  : 

1.  Lack  of  material  for  illustration. 

2.  Lack  of  power  to  make  the  subject  under  discussion  one  of  profita- 
ble interest,  with  a  limited  supply  of  illustrative  material. 

The  former  of  these  difficulties  is  felt  by  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  will  perhaps  never  be  entirely  obviated. 

Certain  things,  such  as  the  bones  of  the  humati  skeleton,  are  hard  to 
obtain  ;  also,  in  botany,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  over  some  connect- 
ing links  in  the  lessons  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  required  specimens  cannot 
be  obtained,  or,  if  attainable,  they  are  not  in  afresh  condition. 

Lack  No.  2  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  a  teacher 
meets. 

But  as  the  good  housewife  is  she,  who,  with  small'  means  and  a  limited 
supply  from  which  to  choose,  can  at  all  times  keep  her  children  tidy  and 
presentable,  and  her  table  attractive,  so  the  (](mkI  teacher  is  she  who  can 
overcome  this  inward  lack  and  serve  up  a  palatable  mental  collation  from 
unpromising  ingredients.  It  is  a  consoling  thought,  too,  that  the  power  to 
do  this  can  be  very  materially  increased  by  cultivation  and  experience. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  science  lessons  are  numerous.  The  first 
one  theoretically  is  this :      It  familiarizes  the   minds  of  children   with  facts 
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that  they  ought  to  know,  and  which  many  of  iXwin  would  ac(|uirc'  in  no 
other  way. 

When  we  think  of  the  many  homes^,  where  almost  total  ignorance  exists 
in  regard  to  physical  phenomena  :  where  the  command,  "Know  thyself,"  is 
utterly  disregarded  in  a  physiological  sense  :  and  where  there  is  a  firm  be- 
lief that  some  things  were  made  for  use,  but  many  other  things  just  hap- 
pened into  existence,  without  any  use  at  all,  and  then  reflect  that  many  of 
(lur  pupils  come  from  just  such  homes  as  these;  we  must  know  that  the  theo- 
retical idea  will  be  found  correct  when  submitted  to  the  practical  test. 

Moreover,  we  owe  it  to  these  simple,  plodding  people,  to  open  the 
doors  of  knowledge  to  their  children,  wider  than  they  were  ever  opened  for 
them. 

These  hard-working  citizens  know  that  they  can  give  hardly  a  thought 
to  anything,  except  to  keep  their  children  supplied  with  food  and  clothes, 
but  nevertheless,  they  take  great  pride  in  these  same  children,  and  realizing 
their  own  lack  of  education,  are  anxious  that  their  children  shall  come  out 
of  the  common  school  very  far  in  advance  of  them  in  general  scholarship. 

Farther,  many  a  parent  has  some  acquaintance  with  these  studies,  but 
most  with  the  cares  of  a  family  resting  upon  them,  and  the  wearying  labor 
of  the  counting  room  or  shop  to  engage  their  attention,  take  as  their  mental  re- 
creation the  news  of  the  day,  and  think  they  have  time  for  nothing  more. 

But  let  Susan  or  John  get  to  searching  for  "specimens,"  or  inquiring 
"the  reason  why,"  or  noting  this  peculiarity  as  compared  to  the  one  spoken 
of  in  the  school-room,  and  the  father's  paper  is  thrown  aside,  a  lost  enthu- 
siasm is  rekindled.  The  mother's  quick  philosophy  and  keenness  of  perception 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  this  and  that  point,  and  the  fifteen-minute  lesson 
at  school  is  like  the  small  seed  sown.  The  fruit  brought  forth  in  the  home- 
circle  is  a  thoughtfulness  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  children  that 
helps  greatly  in  making  them  manly  men  and  womanly  women. 

This  culture,  if  given  at  all,  must  be  begun  early,  as  comparatively 
few  of  our  children  remain  in  school  long  enough  even  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  high  school. 

The  second  useful  result  is  this :  It  furnishes  profitable  food  for  the 
mind,  and  consequently  profitable  topics  for  conversation. 

The  mind  is  ever  busy.  As  of  old,  "the  thought  of  the  heart  is  only 
evil  continually,"  hence,  it  is  an  object  to  present  something  to  the  youthful 
mind  worthy  of  being  grasped  by  it.  And  is  it  not  far  better  for  the  boys 
and  girls  to  study  the  delicate  structure  of  the  muscles  in  the  roast  upon 
the  dinner-table,  or  to  test    the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  bones  of  the 
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flying  birds  are  hollow,  when  prairie  chicken  is  in  the  bill  of  tare,  than  to 
be  pondering  upon  some  disgraeetul  street  scene,  or  brooding  over  some 
fancied  injury  from  a  school-mate  ? 

Is  not  one  happier,  who  can  look  with  admiration  upon  a  sunflower, 
feel  an  interest  in  observing  the  Shepherd's  Purse,  and  see  utility  in  the 
downy  dandelion  seeds,  than  one  who  only  sees  in  one  a  coarse  yellow 
flower,  in  the  second  an  insignificant  weed,  and  in  the  last  a  pretty,  harmless, 
plaything  ? 

The  third  useful  result  we  would  notice  is  that  it  quickens  the  power 
of  observation  in  pupils,  and  teachers  also. 

The  points  of  interest  discussed  in  the-  school-room,  in  regard  to  plant 
or  animal,  or  natural  phenomena,  are  sure  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other 
and  perhaps  similar  points  of  interest  by  the  pupil  himself. 

The  teacher  also,  looking  at  things  with  regard  to  the  interest  they 
would  possess  in  the  school-room,  sees  many  things  which  otherwise  would 
be  passed  without  thought  or  comment. 

Old  and  well  known  facts  to   the  teacher,  also  take  a  new  significance. 

The  habit  of  observing  nature  once  successfully  begun,  sooner  or  later 
there  comes  to  the  mind  the  conviction  that  all  things  were  created  for  some 
end  ;  that  though  "the  reason  why"  may  often  be  but  dimly  understood  by 
us,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  "Great  Architect  of  the  Universe"  had  a  de- 
sign in  making  all  that  is  made.  This  realization  is,  I  think,  important  to 
our  well  being  here  and  hereafter. 

Lastly,  let  us  notice  the  benefit  arising  from  the  science  lessons  in  the 
increased  zest  with  which  the  pupils  engage  in  the  ordinary  school-work. 
This  is,  perhaps,  more  apparent  in  the  lower  grades.  Here  it  enables  child- 
ren to  understand  many  things  in  their  reading  lessons  which  could  not  be 
thoroughly  explained  without  their  knowledge  of  things  taught  in  the  science 


Moreover,  a    lesson    has  an    increased    interest,  when    the    children's 
knowledge  of  the  subject  extends  farther  than  the  facts  stated  in  the  lesson. 

Mary  Johnson. 


The  chief  duty  of  the  teacher  is  the  formation  of  good  habits  in  his 
pupils.  Teach  the  child  to  notice  the  structure  of  the  flower  under  his  feet, 
and  you  give  a  direction  to  his  mental  acts  that  tends  to  make  him  a  rev- 
erent scholar. 
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DRAWING. 


XLIX. 

MATTER. 

Ist.     Draw  a  two-inch  square. 

2d.      Trisect  each  line. 

3d.  Connect  the  left  trisecting  point  in  the  upper  line,  and  the  right 
trisecting  point  in  the  lower  line. 

4th.  Connect  the  right  trisecting  point  in  the  upper  line,  and  the  left 
trisecting  point  in  the  lower  line. 

5th.  Connect  trisecting  points  in  the  vertical  lines  that  correspond 
relatively  with  those  in  the  horizontal  lines  tlfat  are  connected, 

6th.  Connect  the  left  tri.secting  point  in  the  upper  horizontal  line, 
and  the  upper  trisecting  point  in  the  left  vertical  line. 

7th.  Connect  the  right  trisecting  point  in  the  upper  horizontal  line, 
and  the  upper  trisecting  point  in  the  right  vertical  line 

8th.  Connect  trisecting  points  in  the  lower  horizontal  line,  and  the 
lower  .trisecting  points  in  vertical  lines  that  correspond  relatively  with  those 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  that  arc  connected. 

9th.     Erase  the  lines  foruiing  the  square.     Figure  49. 


1 -V. \/. J 

loth.    Teach  the  definition  of  an  acute-angled  triangle. 
L. 

MATTER. 

1st.      Draw  a  two-inch  square. 

2d.      Bisect  each  line  :   bisect  the  parts. 
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3d.  Connect  the  left  point  in  the  upper  line,  and  the  right  point  in 
the  lower  line. 

4th.  Connect  the  right  point  in  the  upper  line  and  the  left  point  in  the 
lower  line. 

5th.  Connect  points  in  the  vertical  lines  that  correspond  relatively 
with  those  in  the  horizontal  lines  that  are  connected. 

6th.     Bisect  each  half  of  each  oblique  line. 

7th.     Connect  the  ends  of  the  oblique  lines  as  in  XLIX. 

8th.  Connect  the  bisecting  points  in  the  oblique  lines,  and  the  opposite 
bisecting  points  in  the  square. 

9th.     Erase  the  lines  forming  the  square.     Figure  50. 


LI. 

MATTER. 

1st.     Draw  a  two-inch  square. 

2d.      Bisect  tiie  horizontal  lines. 

3d.      Bisect  the  vertical  lines  ;   bisect  the  parts. 

4th.    Connect  the  upper  bisecting  points  in  the  vertical  lines. 

5th.    Connect  the  lower  bisecting  points  in  the  vertical  lines. 

6th.  Connect  the  upper  bisecting  point  in  the  left  vertical  line  and  the 
lower  bisecting  point  in  the  right  vertical  line. 

7th.  Connect  the  upper  bisecting  point  in  the  right  vertical  line  and 
the  lower  bisecting  point  in  the  left  vertical  line. 

8th.  Connect  the  bisecting  point  in  the  upper  horizontal  line  and  the 
upper  bisecting  points  in  the  vertical  lines,  respectivel3\ 

9th.  Connect  the  bisecting  points  in  the  lower  horizontal  line  and  the 
lower  bisecting  points  in  the  vertical  lines,  respectively. 
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10th.     Erase  the  lines  forming  the  square.     Figure  51. 


11th.     Teach  the  definition  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle. 
LII. 

MATTER. 

1st.     Draw  a  two-inch  square. 

'2d.       Bisect  each  line. 

3d.      Draw  the  diagonals  of  the  square. 

4th.  Make  a  point  in  each  half  of  each  oblique  line,  one  inch  from  the 
center  of  the  figure. 

5th.  Connect  the  points  in  the  oblique  lines  with  the  bisecting  points 
in  the  square. 

6th.    Erase  the  diagonals  and  the  lines  forming  the  square.     Figure  52 


7th.     Teach  the  definition  of  an  octagon. 
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LIll. 

MATTER. 

1st.     Draw  a  boi'izontal  line  two  inches  long. 
2d.      Bisect. 

3d.     One  inch  and  three-fourths  above  the  bisecting  point  make  a  point. 
4th.     Connect  this  point  and  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  line. 
5th.    Trisect  each  line. 

6th.     Make  a  point  half  way  between  the  upper  trisecting  points  in   the 
oblique  lines. 

7th.     One  inch  to  the  right  and  left  of  this  point  make  points  and  con- 
nect the  two. 

8th.    Make   a   point  one   inch  and  three-fourths   below   the    bisecting 
point  in  the  upper  horizontal  line. 

9th.     Connect  this  point  and  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  line. 
10th.     Connect  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  lines. 

11th.     Connect  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  and  the   ends  of  the   upper 
horizontal  line. 

12th.    Connect  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  and   the   ends  of  the   lower 
horizontal  line. 

13th.    Erase  the  lines  within  the  figure. 

14th.    Teach  the  definition  of  a  hexagon.     Figure  53. 


The  teacher  should  require  pupils  to  invent  designs.  New  figures  thus 
obtained  add  to  the  interest  of  the  drawing  exercises.  They  serve  as  evi- 
dences of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  teaching.  E.  J.  Todd. 
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MATHEMATICAL  CORNP^R. 

"  It  is  required  to  find  three  square  numbers  in  Arithmetical  Progres- 
sion, such  that,  if  from  each  its  square  root  be  taken   the  remainders  shall 
be  rational  squares."     (See  January  Schoolmaster.) 
Soliifion  h)i  James  Matteson,  M.  I)  ,  D  K'llh^  I  I. 

This  problem,  in  ijoierid  terms,  is  one  of  the  many  cases  contained  in 
the  following  triple  equality  : 

Given  a^x^  ±dx^=^ij  ...   (1), 
h^x^±ex=[:]  ...  (2), 
c^x^  ±fx=r\  ...   (3)  ; 
to  determine   the  value  of  .r,  in   terms  of  a,  6,  r,  r/,  r,  /',  when  the  double 
sign  ±  is  taken  lU^junctirrtij. 

We  shall  give  a  solution  of  this  equality,  and  then  exhibit  a  set  of 
numbers  which  will  fulfill  the  conditions  in  the  problem  proposed  for  s  lu- 
tion. 

Dividing  (1),  (2),  (3),  respectively,  by   its   coeflBcierit   of  a?^^ 
and    then    putting    m,n,p,   for  the    co-eflBcients    ot  a;,  they  become 
x-^±vix=^C]  ■  .  •   (4),  x^±nx=[J  . .  .   (5).  x^  ±jyx-^C}  -  •  •  (6). 
In  order  to  simplify  the  solution  soraewhut,  we  shull  take  the  plus 
signs  in  (4),  (5),  (6). 

Assume  (4)=('y — x)^  ;  then  a?=_ ...(T). 

Writing  this  value  of  x  in  (5)  and  (6),  and   omitting   square   factors, 
we  must  make 

v2-f2;i'y+?mi=U--(8).  and  v2  +  2p'y+7«j9=n--  (9)- 

Let  (8)^(^-^)2  ;  then  v=(-^y  (  10). 
Substituting  this  value  of  v  in  (7),  we  have 

^^_J^-rn^       ...CllV 

Putting  (10)  in  (9),  reducing,  and  rejecting  square  factors,  we  shall 
have  to  make 

q^+Apq^^%q^  \  '2p{m+7i)—mn   \  -^Amrt],q^-m^n^=U--{'^'^)' 

2rnn 

Assume  q--^-2vq — mn  for  the  root  of  (12) ;  then  </= —   ~— 
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p — m — n 


If  we  take  q — Ipq — inji  for  the  root  of  (12)   /^= 

With  (4)=('V+aj)2,  precisely  the  same  values  of  5' may  be  found. 
Putting  either  of  these  values  of  q  in  (11)  gives 


\  4:mn—{m+?i — 2^)'' 


.(13). 


find 


8(m — n—p){in — n-\-jp){in^n—jp)" 
Similarly,  if  we  tike  the  minus  signs  in  (4),  (5),  (6),  we  may 


\inn — {m-\-n — jp  )  ^ 


(14). 


— 8  (m  — n — jp)  (m — n^-p )  (vn + n — p>) 
Therefore,  (13)  and  (14)  may  be  written 

\  '^mn — {in^n — p)"^  > 

^~  ±  SXm — 72- — p){m — n'\-p){77i-^n~p}  '"^ 
Restoring  the  values  of  m,  n,  p,  and  writing  M  for  4^^ ^2^,4^^  jy 
for  Sa^h^c^,  0  for  h^c^d,  F 'iov  a^c^e,  and  Q  for^^^y,  (15)  becomes 

M-{0+F—Q)^  \  ' 

(16) 


±  N{  0-P-QKO-F+  Q(O-fF-Q) 
Putting  a   for  d,  h  for  6,  c  for/",  (15)  becomes 

\  iabc^—{bc+ac—ah)^  I  ^ 

, i ! ...(17). 

±Sabc{hc — ao — ab)[bc — ae-\-ab)(bo-i-ac — abT" 

Similarly,  if  we  put  (5)  and  (6),  in  succession,  =(v — x)^,  or, 
which  will  amount  to  the  same,  interchange  m,  7i,j9,  in  (15),  and 
their  equivalents  in  (16)  and  (17),  we  may  find  two  other  sets  of  form- 
ulas for  X,  whose  numeric  values  Avill  be  the  same  as  those  above. 

An  inspection  of  our  formulas  for  x  will  make  it  plainly  manifest 
that  the  square  numerator  in  each  Avill  always  be  positive  ;  that  to  ren- 
der X  positive,  when  we  take  the  plus  sign  before  the  first  factor  in  the 
denominator  of  these  formulas,  one  of  the  terms  in  the  trinominals 
therein  must  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two ;  and  that, 
consequently,  to  make  x  positive  when  we  take  the  minus  sign  before 
said  factor,  each  of  said  terms  must  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other 
two. 
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Hence,  we  may  assume  any  numbers  for  m,  /i, ^^  in  (15),  or  for 
their  equivalents  in  the  other  formulas  for  sc;  except  when  such  as- 
sumptions make  one  of  these  quantities  eqtial  to  the  sum  of  the  other 
two;  this  would  render  x  infinite. 

For  three  square  numbers  in  Arithmetical  Progression,  we  have 
the  well-known  formulas, 

«2^(2r5  — r2+s2)2,     ^2^(^.2^^,2)2^     c2=:.(2r«-f  ^2— ^2  )2    .     .     . 

Here  any  unequal  numbers  may  be  taken  for  ?•  and  .s. 
Let«2a?2^  ^2^.2^  (?3.b2^   be  the  three  numbers  required  to  be    in 
Arithmetical  Progression  ;  then  we  must  make 

a'^x- — «,7'=L,  Jj^x^ — hx^=-[2\-,  and  c-x- — c«— Q. 
From  what  has  been  shown,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  this  case,  each 
of  the  products  ah^  ac^  })<\  must  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  so,  r-.  s  must  be  <  |/  {%f  +  I)  The 
least  integers  that  have  this  relation,  and  which  will  make  «,  ^,  c,  have 
the  requisite  ratios,  are  r^4,  6=3  These  numbers,  substituted  in  the 
above  formulas,  give  «=17,  6=25,  c=31. 

Substituting  these  numbers  for  a,  h,  c,  in  (17;,  or  the  same  num- 
bers for  «,  h,  c,  and  17  for  d,  25  for  e,  and  31  for/,  in  fl6),  or  the 
reciprocals  of  17,  25,  31,  for  in,  n,  p,  in  (15),  we  find 

^^ ^64571  j2 

'''     11011044931800 
.    ^^2,.2=  r     (864571)2     ^  2^558730923553289066839681 
1 647708525400  J     ""4195263338158424^3160000, 
h^x^=  r     (864571)2     -]  2_558780928553289066839r)81 
1440441797272  J    ~193988T76T84189r)46641984, 
(864571)2      1  2__5^730923553289066839681 
355194997800  J    "~lT6i634864622419948400()0. 
These  are  the  least  numbers  that  have  yet  been  found,  when  the 
roots  ax,  hx,  ex,  are  taken  with  the  positive  sign.     When  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  common  denominator,  they  become,  respectively, 
r  127(1721 12:W697 1  2_16147:V217464<s(;7:U.M  I02:.7s(  i!) 
1. 110110449:^1800  J        12124:51 104!Ktl  184()60'.124(  MX  >0. 
(  1868707r>yTl025 1  2     :M920678.')174880l2Hi)t;r.:»n(i2--. 
I  1 101 10449:^800  J     "121 24:51 1  ri49(ll  1  .^r,(i(i:.  1 24(  •(  »(ii  >. 
f  2:^7197:^:^5271 1  g^r)36940:i-V2S.s4904!)0882(>84:  'A  4 1 
1 110110449:il8fX)  J         12124^5  llu49oriK4(iO(i.M240(iO(i. 


,2,,. 2. 
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By  varying  the  values  of  /■  and  s,  other  sets  of  numbers  may  be 
found,  ad  injinitum.  Interchanging  r  and  6'  interchanges  a  and  c, 
but  interchanging  «,  h^  c,  does  not  affect  the  value  of  ,/',  or  any  of  the 
conditions  in  the  problem. 

Remark's. — This  problem  originally  appeared  in  the  first  London 
edition  of  John  Radford  Toting'^s  Algebra;  but  it  was  omitted  in 
the  first  American  edition,  in  1832,  because  it  had  an  erroneous  an- 
swer, and  the  editor  thought  no  moderate,  positive  numbers  could  be 
found  that  would  fulfill  the  conditions. 

About  36  years  ago,  Prof.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  now  of  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  fonnd  the  first  set  of  positive  numbers  we  have  seen  :  but 
they  are  not  \Qvy  moderate.     They  have  been  called  huge. 

His  numbers  may  be  seen  on  p.  494,  Stoddard  and  HenMe^s 
Univei'sity  Algebra,  and  his  solution  in  full,  on  pp.  232-3,  Illinois 
Teacher,  of  1864. 

Dr.  David  S.  Hart,  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  claims  to  have  de- 
tected the  same  set  of  numbers  we  have  above  produced,  more  than 
20  years  ago. 

We  know  of  three  or  four  other  well-read  mathematicians,  each  of 
whom  claims  to  have  found  independ ently  the  same  numbers.  Their 
solutions  differ  from  each  other ;  all  are  different  from  that  of  Dr. 
Hart's,  v/hich  he  sent  us  in  August,  1864,  and  all  are  unlike  the  one 
we  have  herein  given. 

For  two  sets  of  these  numbers,  and  the  solutions  by  which  they 
were  obtained,  see  Educational  Times  Reprint,  London,  Vol.  XIV, 
pp.  55-6,  and  The  Analyst,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  of  1874,  pp.  101-5  ; 
and  for  another  and  fuller  solution  of  (1),  (2),  (3),  see  The  Analyst 
of  1875,  pp.  46-9. 


QUE  HIES. 


Will  the  Schoolmaster  inform  us  where  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
over  the  pupils  going  to  or  coming  from  school  ceases  ?  Where  is  the 
boundary  line  ?  W. 

Ans.  The  law  is  wholly  silent  on  this  question  :  we  think  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the   teacher   can   claim   no   control   beyond    the   school  premises. 
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However,  if  the  matter  is  judiciously  managed,  tlie  teaclier  can  have  practi- 
cal supervision  over  the  whole  journey  to  and  from  school,  and  no  trouble 
will  arise. 

We  have  mislaid  a  correspondent's  paper  asking  the  meaning  or  value 
of  an  equation  constructed  as  follows  : 

(;_4_.  2— 3x^-  what? 
Ann.  The  true  value  of  the  quantity  written  above  is  2,  and  not,  as  some 
may  be  inclined  to  interpret  it,  4.  It  is  a  law^  of  Mathematics,  that  the 
effect  of  a  sign  of  multiplication  or  division  never  extends  beyond  a  sign  of 
addition  or  subtraction,  unless  the  latter  is  included  in  a  parenthesis  or 
under  a  vinculum 

Utica,  III.,  Feb.  12,  1876. 

Dear  Schoolmaster: — 1.  Is  rad  time  shorter  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
laer  ?  ij.  e.)  The  earth  moves  faster  from  its  <iplu  lion  to  its  perihelion  ; 
does  this  make  the  second  shorter  ? 

2.  Is  the  liver  the  largest  organ  in  the  human  body  ?  IIiTcncocK  says, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brain,  it  is.     Agassiz  says  it  is. 

8.     Why  do  trees  naturally  grow  along  streams,  and  not  upon  prairies  ? 

4    Is  constant  day  as  long  at  the  .south  as  at  the  north  pole  ? 

An^iars. — 1.  No.  The  day  is  measured  by  the  time  of  the  earth's 
revolution  on  its  axis,  not  at  all  by  its  revolution  about  the  sun.  Thi.s 
axial  motion  is  constant  and  uniform.  Of  course,  the  second  is  always 
1-8G400  of  a  day.  Our  querist  says  what  is  not  true:  the  earth  does  not 
"move  faster  from  its  aphelion  to  its  perihelion."  It  takes  just  as  long  to 
go  from  perihelion  to  aphelion  as  to  go  from  aphelion  to  perihelion  ;  but 
the  earth  moves  more  sloirlij  in  the  neighborhood  of  aphelion. 

2.  Wilson,  who  is  very  good  authority,  says  that  the  average  weight 
of  the  brain  in  men  is  three  pounds.  He  gives  the  weight  of  the  liver  as 
four  pounds. 

3.  No  better  reason,  perhaps, has  ever  been  given  for  the  absence  of 
trees  on  our  prairies,  than  the  prevalence  of  piairie-fires  :  yet  this  seems 
not  wholly  conclusive,  as  the  same  absence  is  noted  on  the  Pampas  of  South 
America  and  the  Steppes  of  Ru.ssia. 

4.  Constant  day  is  .shorter  at  the  south  pole  than  at  the  north,  becau.se 
the  earth  is  then  passing  that  part  of  her  orbit  which  includes  Perihelion. 

Some  of  the  city  papers  publish  very  nii,<r  <|ueries  from  correspond- 
ents, and  some  of  their  answers  are  f|uecr('r  still.  AVo  give  a  .';])eciiii('n 
from  one  of  the  Chicairn  dailies  : 
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1.  AVhy  are  the  polar  circles  233^  cleg,  from  the  polen.  and  what  regulates  the 
width  of  the  toi-rid  and  temperate  zones  ? 

Anszver. — 1.  The  polar  circle  is  arbitrarily  located.  The  distance  between  the 
zones  w<is  regulated  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  basis  of  temperature.  The  torrid 
zone  is  included  between  the  parallels  of  the  sun's  gTeatest  declination. 

This  question  is  well  enough ;  but  the  answer  is  about  "as  clear  as 
mud."  The  breadth  of  each  of  the  zones  is  determined  solely  by  the  angle 
of  declination  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  orbit.  And  here  we  will  propound  a  query  :  On  what 
condition  would  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  touch  each  other,  thus  leaving 
no  space  for  a  temperate  zone  ?     This  is  for  the  boys  and  girls. 


In  our  last  number  we  concluded  the  questions  used  at  the  last  State 
examinations. .  They  have  attracted  considerable  attention  and  some  ad- 
verse criticism. 

One  objects  to  the  ambiguity  of  expression  ;  another  to  the  presence  of 
questions  that  make  demands  upon  the  memory  alone.  Well,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible  to  prepare  questions  that  would  please  all,  and  there 
may  be  ground  for  criticism  :  but  we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who 
passed  the  examination  in  1874,  that  the  questions  are  considerably  more 
difficult  than  at  that  time.  The  examiners  were  selected  with  care,  evi- 
dently, for  they  are  entirely  competent  so  far  as  we  have  observed  ;  and, 
more  than  that,  their  names  are  a  guaranty  that  candidates  would  not  re- 
ceive the  certificates  unless  they  deserved  them. 

Now  as  to  the  results  : 

We  are  informed  by  the  State  Department  that  there  were  one  hundred 
and  five  applicants,  and  that  eighteen  succeeded  in  securing  the  diploma, 
and  three  of  these  had  done  part  of  the  work  before.  Moreover,  the  fail- 
ures wei-e  chiefly  in  the  ordinary  branches,  where  persons  holding  the  State 
certificate  should  be  like  Caesar's  wife. 

From  this  statement  we  are  not  to  understand  ^that  all  the  others  failed 
In  all  the  branches,  but  that  only  eighteen  succeeded  in  doing  all  of  the  work 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  conclude  that  the  questions  were  sufiiciently  difficult,  and  we  have 
heard  no  adverse  criticism  of  any  kind  from   those  who  attempted  the  work. 

With  the  present  number,  Dr.  Edwards  resumes  his  articles  on  Psy- 
chology, and  Mr.  Wells  his  articles  on  common-school  work.     Their  prac- 
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tical  character  makes  them  of  prime  importance  to  all  who  arc  interested  in 
educational  work. 


As  spring  approaches,  the  gentlemen  begin  to  retire  gracefully  from 
the  school-rooms  of  the  outlying  districts,  and  the  ladies  come  to  the  front 
for  the  summer  term.  The  lords  of  creation  must  harden  their  muscles  at 
plowing  and  sowing,  and  the  ladies  must  try  to  catch  up  the  dropped  work  of 
their  predecessors  and  continue  it  successfully.  The  very  best  work  of  the 
year  should  be  done  during  the  summer  term  So  many  are  called  from 
the  schools  to  the  fields  that  the  numbers  are  not  large,  and  are  chiefly  the 
little  people.  Few  town  schools  oifer  the  opportunities  that  these  schools 
do  at  this  season,  providing  always  that  teachers  are  in  charge. 

Plants,  that  should  interest  the  children,  bloom  in  profusion  about 
them  :  the  air  and  earth  abound  in  animal  life.  The  children  who  attend 
should  demonstrate,  by  their  rapid  advancement,  the  value  of  limited  num- 
bers to  each  teacher.  Many  of  the  restrictions,  necessary  to  the  crowded 
school-room,  may  be  removed,  with  most  that  is  artificial.  Now  is  the  op- 
portunity for  teaching,  when  there  is  the  minimum  of  care  in  respect  to 
discipline,  etc. 

But  there  is  an  unfortunate  impression  in  the  minds  of  too  many  direct- 
ors that  any  one  can  teach  the  little  people,  so  the  manifest  opportunities 
of  the  seasop  are  lost  because  the  save-at-the  spiggot-and-lose-at-the-bung- 
hoie  policy  prevails.  If  the  directors  took  the  Schoolmastp^r — as  the  aver- 
age director  does  not  —we  should  labor  to  show  them  that  the  girls  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  the  winter  term  may  not  be,  in  all  respects, 
equal  to  the  instruction  of  even  twenty  children.  We  should  suggest  that 
twenty  can  be  found  to  teach  the  large  pupils  well  where  five  or  three  w^ould 
succeed  with  the  beginners :  that  the  first  two  years  are  more  important 
than  any  other  two,  in  the  district  school:  that  "well  begun  is  half  done"  : 
that — well,  we  should  deluge  them  with  the  profoundest  educational  philos- 
ophy. But  we  must  leave  the  delightful  task  to  the  County  Superintendent, 
or  any  one  else  who  has  access  to  the  official  ear. 


The  tax  gatherer  is  upon  us.  The  hard-earned  dollars  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  slipping  into  his  merciless  fingers.  Taxes  arc  always  very 
much  too  high.  While  this  is  true  of  taxes  in  the  abstract,  it  is  especially 
true  of  the  school-tax  in  particular.  Why  can't  there  arise  a  class  of  self 
.sacrificing  pedagogues  who  will  attend  to  this  little  matter  of  instruction 
gratuitously  ?  It  would  do  away  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  grumbling, 
and  would  put  the  Republic  upon  a  sure  foundation. 
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Well,  taxes  are  high.  Schools  do  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  There 
is  large  outlay  in  many  localities,  and  little  to  show  for  it.  Who  is  to 
blame  1 

Two  applicants  present  themselves  for  positions.  One  has  ciphered 
through  the  higher  arithmetic,  knows  the  rules  of  syntax  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  can  read  the  questions  in  the  geography,  and  has  "been  through" 
the  Sixth  Reader.  Moreover,  he  lives  in  the  neighborhood  and  wants  the 
school.  He  has  never  taught,  and  doesn't  know -the  a,  b,  c  of  the  art  of 
instruction.  But  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  three  months  would  be  entirely 
convenient,  and  any  one,  you  know,  can  teach  the  beginners.  Another  has 
put  his  best  thought  and  effort  into  the  work  for  half  a  dozen  years :  has 
attended  the  institutes  regularly,  read  the  educational  journals  and  teachers' 
hand-books,  and  has  the  unqualified  recommendations  of  former  employers. 
Teaching  is  his  business,  but  he  is  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of  want- 
ing fifty,  or  even  sixty  dollars  a  month  for  his  services.  He  could  do  more 
for  the  pupils  in  one  day  than  the  former  could  in  a  week,  but  which  is  more 
likely  to  receive  the  position  ? 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  wants  a  school. 
We  know  him  to  be  a  successful  teacher.  He  has  chosen  the  profession  for 
a  life-work.  He  is  at  home  in  the  school  room.  Teaching  is  no  experiment 
with  him.  He  expects  to  continue  in  the  business.  He  wants  $60  a  month. 
We  believe  he  is  cJierqi  in  comparison  with  a  beginner  at  $20.  If  some 
district  feels  that  it  has  been  receiving  nothing  for  $25  a  month,  we  can 
assure  it  that  here  is  a  chance  to  get  a  generous  sixty  dollars'  worth 
for  $60. 


Hon.  E  E.  White  has  been  elected  President  of  Purdue  University. 
The  institution  starts  under  favorable  auspices.  Itis  proposed  to  make  of  it  a 
parallel  to  Cornell . 

The  Normal  School  of  Natural  History  will  hold  another  session  this 
summer.  For  particulars  apply  to  S.  A,  Forbes,  Normal,  or,  E.  A.  Oast- 
man,  Decatur.      Full  particulars  will  appear  in  May  Schoolmaster, 


Supt.  Etter  held  the  first  examination  of  the  year  for  State  certifi- 
cates at  Lincoln,  during  the  last  week  in  March.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
announce  the  time  and  place  of  those  that  are  to  follow,  in  the  May  num- 
ber. Mr.  Etter  wishes  to  hear  at  oner  from  any  places  in  which  such  ex- 
aminations are  desired. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  Gregory,  Regent  of  the  Industrial  T-ni- 
versity,  at  Champaign,  has   resigned, — his   resignation  to  take  effect  at  the 
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end  of  the  college  year.  Efforts  are  making  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
decision  ;  what  the  result  may  be  is  yet  uncertain.  For  the  teachers  of 
Illinois  to  lose  from  their  ranks  Edwakds,  Pickard  and  Gregory  in  one 
year  is  little  less  than  a  calamity,  a  calamity  not  so  much  to  the  teachers  as 
to  the  community  and  to  the  Commonwealth.  Nor  can  we  hush  the  query 
whether,  if  these  ver}'  eminent  gentlemen  had  received  that  cordial  support 
and  assistance  from  those  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  support  them,  this 
unfortunate  result  mi^rht  not  have  been  avoided  ? 


CHIC.\(iO  DEPAKT.M ENT. 


James   Hannan.  Editoh. 


The  Chicago  Principals"  As.«ociation  h<us  been  considering,  for  two  or  three 
meetings,  the  adaptability  of  the  Chicao-o  school  system  to  the  education  of  the 
miisses.  The  discussion  of  this  topic  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  serious  attack 
upon  that  part  of  the  coui'se  of  instruction  known  a.s  the  "Oral  Course."  and  the 
principle  of  the  plan  of  teaching  geography  recommended  by  Supt.  Pickard.  two 
years  ago.  elaljonited  by  him  in  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Hoard  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  somewhat  modified  and  reduced  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  in 
an  outline  of  geographical  work  which  was  adopted  for  this  year  at  the  September 
meeting. 

The  oral  course  was  designed  originally  to  be  a  guide  to  teachers  in  those  con- 
versational general  exercises  that  have  a  place  on  the  programme  of  everj-  well 
ordered  si-liool-room.  The  theory  of  the  com-se  is  that  these  exercises  for  the  edu- 
cation and  cultivation  of  the  pupil's  perceptive  faculties,  may  be  made  conducive  to 
the  acquisition  of  useful,  classified  and  definite  knowledirc  of  i)rescril)ed  topics  as 
well  a.s  not.  It  has  been  held  tliat  it  is  better  to  direct  tlie  energies  of  all  the 
teachers  to  special  channels  iu  each  of  the  grades  than  to  trust  these  important 
general  exercises  to  tlie  wisdom,  or  the  indolence,  or  the  loriuiieity  of  the  various 
teachers.  Ai-conliiigly,  tlie  Chicago  course  of  study  provides  that  in  the  primary 
g-rades  reaching  through  four  years'  work  there  shall  l)e  conversations  about  com- 
mon object^,  the  human  body  and  its  visible  parts,  cleanliness  of  person  and  dress, 
politeness,  truthfulness,  chaste  language,  the  five  senses,  domestic  animals,  divi- 
sions of  tune,  coloi-s.  industrv,  obechence  to  parents,  care  of  property,  respect  for 
others,  protection  and  care  of  public  and  private  property,  animids  named  in  reader 
or  seen  in  eity  parks,  the  cat  family,  cud-chewei-s.  scratchers,  swimuiei-s.  birds  of 
prey,  waders,  and  the  weasel  family  (these  families  l^eing  illustrated  by  Prang's 
Chromos  of  Natural  Historv).  In  the  grammar  grades,  running  also  through  four 
years,  there  are  found  similar  familiar  talks  upon  the  hygiene  of  exercise,  eating 
and  sleeping.  ])ersonal  habits,  conduct,  digestion,  city  government,  respiration  and 
precaution  against  diseases. 

The  syllabus  in  geography  was  prepared  for  the  puiiwse  of  lessening  the  bur- 
dens which  the  inemoiy  had  been  previously  called  upon  to  bear.  It  was  hoped 
that  better  work  would  Ije  done  l)y  having  the  course  of  study  •■i)rescril)ed  by  a 
schedule  of  topics,  information  upon  which  may  be  gathered  from  text  books,  cyclo- 
pedias. niai)s.  and  charts." 

The  complaint  against  the  oral  course,  ■"including  the  syllabus  in  geography." 
i.s.  in  short,  that  it  a.sks  for  too  much  Caching,  and  the  complainants  insist  tliat  "the 
time  thus  sjjent  might  Ije  more  jirofitably  spent  in  memoriziui:;  \\w  contents  of  some 
good  text-book.  The  terms  ■'intelleetual  development"  and  •■ci-amming"  were  U8e<i 
by  the  leader  of  the  attack,  as  characterizing  the  two  plans.  V)ut  singularly  enough 
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it  was  liy  memorizino-  a  specified  munber  of  pages  in  each  "racle,  that  he  would 
secure  the  "'development.  "  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  regard  the  assault 
upon  this  particular  part  of  the  course  of  instniction,  and  the  endeavor  to  get  a 
condemnation  of  it.  thus  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  a.s  rather  unnecessary,  and  who 
7viU  quote  w^hat  Shakspeare  says  about  crooking  •'the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee"  to  new  divinities  "where  thrift  may  follow  fawning." 

The  most  earnest  complaint  made  against  the  oral  course  and  the  syllabus  in 
the  recent  discussion  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Bakek.  of  the  Skinner  school.  Mr. 
Baketi  opposed  the  oral  course  in  that  it  included  a  large  number  of  facts  and 
definitions  which  pui)ils  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  reproduce  on  examination 
without  lumng  bad  an  opportunity  to  memorize  by  previous  consultation  of  a  text- 
book. It  may  be  remai'ked  in  explanation  that  up  to  the  present  year  pupils  have 
had  a  special  and  separate  examination  in  oral,  tliat  topic  counting  as  fi-om  one- 
sixth  to  one-tenth  of  the  pupil's  general  average.  During  the  present  year  this 
separate  examination  has  been  generally  omitted,  and  part  of  the  work  put  in  the 
"language"  exercise,  and  another  poi-tion  put  in  the  geography. 

The  Chicago  course  of  instiiiction  was  revised  in  1872.  This  revision  was 
largely  the  work  of  committees  of  the  Principals'  .Association.  Mr.  Baker  was 
chainnan  of  the  committee  on  "miscellaneous,"  which  included  the  oral  course. 
Since  that  revision  no  work  has  been  added  except  what  was  involved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Prang's  chromos,  and  inasmuch  as  this  was  only  a  more  exact  classi- 
fication of  work  already  in  the  course,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  additional  work. 
Mr.  Baker  was  also  chairman  of  another  committee,  which  pi-epared  a  prograivune 
of  recitations  for  the  grammar  depai'tment  of  the  schools.  This  progi-amme  called  for 
from  thirty-two  to  seventy-two  lessons  per  grade  in  "oral."  and  by  some  unhappy 
inspiration  those  lessons  were  directed  to  come  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  per  week 
at  the  close  of  the  work  of  each  grade.  Moreover,  the  same  committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  pro\dding  a  general  average  to  which  pupils  should  attain  before  promotion, 
provided  also  that  pupils  who  fall  below  a  minimum  ranging  from  fifty  to  seventy 
upon  any  subject  should  not  "pass  grade."  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  so  far 
as  the  complaints  alluded  to  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  that  foundation  is  justly 
attributable  to  the  inventions,  machinery  and  influence  of  the  chief  complaining 
witness. 


A  very  entertaining  feature  of  the  discussion  already  referred  to  was  the  speech 
of  Inspector  Weix:ii.  The  Professor  spoke  in  a  quiet,  convei-sational  tone,  and 
was  somewhat  humorous,  and  very  plausible.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Chicago 
course  of  instruction,  and.  for  that  matter,  any  course  of  instniction  at  present  in 
use,  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  this  gentleman.  He  complained  that  courses  of 
instruction  were  made  by  theorists,  who  assumed  that  pupils  were  to  go  through 
the  primary,  grammar  and  high  school,  then  the  college,  and  alter  that  go  to 
Europe  to  complete  their  studies  at  ( )xford  or  Heidelberg.  He  urged  that  courses 
of  instruction  should  be  so  made  that  when  the  great  mass  of  children  leave  school 
at  or  about  twelve  years  of  age,  they  should  iiave  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  three  R's, 
should  be  familiar  with  the  topographical  facts  of  geography,  and  should  have 
considerable  practical  kno-wledge  of  the  P]nglish  language. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  Professor's  theoiy  of  the  matter  is  not  at  all  unreason- 
able. Most  of  his  implications  and  assumptions  were,  however,  conspicuously  un- 
tenable. It  was  assumed  that  memorizing  "good  text-books"  would  bring  about 
this  primary  millenium.  It  was  imjjlied  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Chicago  com-se 
not  enumerated  above  were  inimical  to  the  results  so  much  to  be  desired.  The  as- 
sumption and  the  implication  are  both  huge  mistakes.  Mr.  Welch  seems  to  have 
no  conception  whatever  of  the  value  of  drawing  to  these  children,  or  of  the  advantage 
which  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  elements  gives  them  as  they  go  out  so  young. 
Neither  does  he  comprehend,  acknowledge,  or  appreciate  the  influence  for  culture 
and  for  discipline  exerted  by  vocal  music  in  the  schools.     Every  thoughtful  ob- 
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server  of  the  courses  operating,  and  the  results  accoinijlished  in  the  schools,  must 
see  tluit  the  adoption'of  the  Inspector's  ideas  as  to  means,  signifies  a  return,  in  a 
degree,  to  the  fruitless  results  and  barbarous  practices  of  the  district  school  of 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

But  the  most  im'unipn'lieiisil)le  of  all  Mr.  Welch's  a-«sumi)tions  is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  result  whirii  lie  paints  as  so  desirable  is  not  accomplished  in  Chicago. 
Does  the  Professor  not  know  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  cliiKlren  to  complete 
the  entire  district-school  course  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years':'  Does  he 
not  know  that  there  are  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  pupUs  of  Chicago  schools  of 
the  age  of  twelve  years  that  cannot  do  all  the  things  he  specifies  as  so  desiiuble 
and  much  more  in  addition  'i  At  the  veiy  time  he  was  speaking  there  were  in  an 
atljoining  room  one  hundred  volumes  of  e\'idence  in  contradiction  of  the  assump- 
tion; for  the  Chicago  contribution  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  is  such  a  contra- 
diction. 

Mr.  Wei-ch  announced  that  he  always  had  thought,  does  now,  and  "alwaj^s 
will  think,"  that  a  separate  course  of  instruction  should  be  established  for  the  pri- 
mary- department  of  our  schools,  based  on  the  asumption  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  pupils  will  never  go  beyond  that  department.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Professor  never  has  specified,  does  not  now,  and  probably  never  will  specify,  in 
what  essential  particular  this  ideal  course  of  his  difi'ers  from  tln^  ("hieago  coui-se  of 
instruction.  Moreover,  agi'cat  many  of  his  friends  seriously  regret  that  iusa  teacher 
of  the  public  he  conveys  unreliable  and  partial  impressions  of  the  facts  in  reference 
to  that  course  of  instruction,  and  that  his  statements  of  its  results  are  oftenerthan 
othervsase,  monstrouslv  distorted. 


Mr.  Bakkk  led  the  attack  on  the  oral  course  in  the  recent  di.scussion.  At  the 
proiter  time  Mr.  Stowei.l.  of  the  Newbur>'  school,  made  a  motion  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Principals'  Association  the  work  of  the  oral  coui-se, 
■•including  tlie  syllabus  in  geography,"  might  bo  very  much  abridged  with  benefit 
to  the  pupil.  In"  view  of  the  fact  that  the  former  gentleman  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  author  of  the  oral  course,  and  that  the  latter  gentleman  somewhat 
ostentatiously  protested,  not  much  more  than  a  year  ago,  against  making  changes 
in  the  course  of  instniction,  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  amount 
of  "new  light"  that  they  have  received  is  very  noticeable. 

A  very  suggestive  hint  of  the  spirit,  and  much  of  the  matter  of  Mr.  B.\kku'.s 
speech,  may  be  found  in  a  stanza  of  "Truthful  .James": 

"Do  I  Bleep  ?  do  I  dream  ? 

Do  I  wonder  and  doubt  ? 
Are  thintrw  what  they  peem  1 

Or  is  vision!^  about  ? 
Ik  our  civilization  a  failure  ? 
Or  is  the  Caucasian  played  out  ?" 

A  more  than  oljvious  parallel  to  Mr.  Stoweli-'s  motion  may  also  be  found  in 
the  same  author.  It  occurs  in  the  description  of  a  "small  game"  had  between 
Truthful  James.  W.  NvE,  Es(|.,  and  one  An  Sfn.  The  parallel  is  to  be  found  in 
that  exigency  of  the  game  which  Truthful  thus  describes : 

•'Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye, 

Anil  he  i;azed  upon  me; 
And  he  rose  with  a  sigh, 

And  sai<l,  '  Can  tliis  be? 
We  are  ruiued  by  Chinese  cheap  labor.'  " 


Wintiebago  County. —'Y\\fiQ,o\miy  In.stitute  will  be  held   at   Rockford,  Illinois, 
begimiing  April  lid.  and  closing  the  7th. 
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REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE    FOR    FEBRUARY  V61{\. 


< 

^1 

i 

Mil.' 

O  a     ;  S  S  £:          SUPERINTENDEMTS. 

Chicasro 

41  091 
3  029 
3  189 
1  750 
1  483 
1  454 
1  000 
939 
810 
775 
673 
633 
503 
477 
459 
443 
436 
355 
410 
364 
320 
292 
274 
232 
228 
222 
212 
184 
121 
755 
601 
477 
4.59 
369 
365 
261 
201 

86  631 
2  '81 
2  671 
1  579 
1  268 
1  102 
864 
8.57 
626.6 
676 
561 
515 
405 
429.6 
400 
359 
.396 
308 
322 
311 
273 
233 
210 
1.S7 
183 
200 
ISS 
171 
104 
694 
443 
354 
.3^1 
306 
318 
2(14 
186 

94-6 

90 

93-9 

90 

85-5 

92-4 

8fr-4 

91) 

77-3 

96-3 

S3 

93 

80 

93-3 

94-5 

94-5 

93-7 

>0 

85-5 

95 

95-5 

93 

89 

86-6 

90 

89 

93 

86-5 

9.5-4 

94-9 

88 

S3-1 

82-9 

87 

«4 

94 

9  (519  J.  L.  Pickard. 

Blooiniiigton 

20 
20 
21 
19 
19!4 

21 

IS 

20 
25 
21 
20 
20 
20 
22 
21 
20 
20 
21 
20 
21 
20 
21 
21 
20 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
20 
22 
23 

736  Sarah  E   Raymond. 

.347    1  13S  J.  E.  Pillsbury.  3d  Dist. 
3.37       573  Henry  Kaah. 

Belleville 

312  Chas.  C.  Snyder. 

tAlton,    

Moline. 

tParis, 

Marshalltowu,  Iowa 

158        .356  E.  A.  Haight. 
119       387  L.  Gregory. 
267 1      195  A.  Harvey. 
83"      .334  C.  P.  Roirers. 
339 1      217  M.  Waters. 

ShHhyville 

65        1S7T.  F.  Dove. 

Nashville 

2881      173  Chas.  T.  Stratton. 

tSterling, 

Rochelle 

tLacon 

Kiishville 

134!      204  A.  Bavliss.  2d  Ward. 
28 1      239  P.  R.  Walker. 
1181        83  D.  H.  Pingrey. 
183       144  Harvey  A.  Smith. 

Colliusville 

96       124  C.  A.  Singletary. 
' M.  C.  Connelly. 

tS.  Brlvidere,. 

231      105  J.  W    Gibson. 
254         80  DanielJ.  Poor. 

Farmiiifrton, . . 

N    Belvidere  

131          74  Henry  Cox. 
28'        S8  H.  J.  Sherrill. 

Anna 

1'.I6 
200 
49 
96 
57 
115 

47  A.  B.  Strowger. 
65  I.  N.  Wade. 

Marine, 

S3  VVm.  E.  Lehr. 

tBirla, 

75  I.  N.  Wilkinson. 
81  J.  H.  Stickney. 
33  G.  P.  P,iddicord. 

45I      389  J.  G.  Shedd. 

6 
300 
1.52 
23 
28 
31 
47 

440  I.  Wilkinson. 

tCarthaire 

107  F.  A.  North. 
134  R.  H.  Beggs. 

82 iC.  W.  Moore. 

tUena 

+W    Pana 

Heywv_.rth 

C.  H.  Andrews. 

129  S.  B.  Wadsworth. 

^^NOTICE.— These  reports  must  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  mouth  to  insure  publication. 
tNew  Rules. 

Paris,  Ilt-..  January  10,  1876. 
Edi^mr  County. — Messrs.  Jacobs  &  Failing,  Kansas,  Illinois: — In  view  of  the 
increasinij  interest  in  educational  work,  the  consequent  demand  for  teachers  of  higher 
quaUfications  and  the  efficiency  of  your  last  year's  work,  I  hereby  ask  you  to  con- 
duct another  Normal  Institute  at  Kansas,  commencing  about  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  continuing  five  or  six  weeks.  R.  S.  Citsick,  Co.  Suj)t. 

In  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  County  Superintendent  we  have  decided 
upon  the  following: 

We  will  open  a  Normal  Institute  at  Kansas,  Illinois,  Ai)ril  :>.  1876,  to  contmue 
six  weeks. 

The  work  will  be  upon — 

1.     Botany — Morphology  and  Analysis. 
1 1 .     Zoology — Suited  to  Common  Schools. 
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III.  Physiology — With  life-sized  chart  and  Skeleton. 

IV.  Natukal  Pnii,o.soi'HY. 

V.     English  Grammar.  Rkadino,  Common  School  Arithmktic.  Geo- 
graphy and  U   S.  History. 
VI.     Spknc'krian  Pen-manship — .\nalysis  and  method  of  teaching. 

VII.    School  Economy- — By  Lecture. 

The  work  done  in  the  Elements  of  Natural  Sciences.  Grammar.  Arithmetic, 
Geography  and  History,  will  be  independent  of  text-books.  This  will  lighten  expense 
of  teachei-s. 

A  Model  Cla-ss  of  intennediate  grade,  by  which  methods  of  instruction  will  be 
illustrated,  will  Ije  in  attendance. 

The  Kansas  Public  School  Board  has  kindly  granted  use  of  the  Public  School 
Building,  and  with  its  furniture,  .supplemented  by  a  good  organ  and  music  books, 
we  feel  confident  that  this  Institute  will  be  very  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all  its 
patrons. 

Boarding  in  good  families  can  be  had  at  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  week. 

Tuition  in  Nonnal  Department,  55.00.  payable  in  advance. 

Tuition  in  Model  Class.  s^LoO. 

Applications  for  acbiiission  should  be  sent  in  immediately,  that  full  arrange- 
ments may  be  made.  C.  W.  Jacobs. 

John  K.  Failing. 

Jackson  County. — Having  been  solicited  by  many  teachers  and  friends  of  popu- 
lar education  to  hold  a  Normal  Institute  next  spring  and  summer,  and  feehng  un- 
pressed  that  we  must  have  good  teachers,  in  order  to  have  good  schools.  I  have 
finally  agreed  to  hold  a  Normal  Institute  in  De  Soto.  Illinois,  commencing  the  thii-d 
Monday  in  April.  [April  ITthJ.  1876.  and  continuing  ten  weeks.  I  shall  be  assisted 
by  JosF.PH  Hakker.  and  by  others  if  needed. 

.•\.  thorqugh  course  of  instniction  will  lie  given,  in  all  tlie  branihes  that  the  law 
now  recjuires  that  teachers  must  understand  to  obtain  a  State  certiticate.  No  teacher 
should  l)e  satisfied  until  he  or  she  has  o])tained  a  thorongli  knowledge  of  these 
branches  of  an  education. 

Go  FORWARD.   NOT  HACK  WARD. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  at  $3.00  per  per  week.    Tuition.  $>!.fX)in  advance. 

Text-Books — Mathemathics.  Robinson,  Olney;  Grammar.  Greene;  Geography, 
Cornell:  History.  Quackenbos;  Botany,  Youman's,  Gray;  Zoolog-y.  Nicholson;  As- 
tronomy. Lockyer;  Chemistiy.  Youman's.  L.  H.  Redd.  Co.  Supt. 

Bureau  County. — Tlie  Institute  at  Neponset  held  two  days.  Arrangements  for 
another  in  another  part  of  the  county  were  made  before  adjourning:  thus  the  work 
moves  on. 

An-angements  were  made  for  a  thorough  canvassing  of  the  county  in  regard  to 
the  Centennial  Educational  Fund.  Bureau  may  be  a  little  slow,  but  she  may  be 
counted  on. 

The  teaching  profession  are  ^lad  to  have  Dr.  Edwards  among  them  here,  and 
feel  that  he  still  has  an  interest  in  their  work.  Mr.  Edwards  a-s  "Shylock,"  in 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  entertained  a  full  house  at  Buda,  Feb.  25,  and  the  public 
school  of  that  place  is  some  $40  ahead  therefrom. 

Piatt  County. — The  interest  in  education  is  rapidly  increasing  here,  a.s  elsewhere. 
A  Teachers'  Institute  has  been  organized,  with  ilr.  E.  L.  Drake  for  President, 
and  Miss  Addie  R.  Robinson  for  Secretary.  Being  located,  as  we  are.  in  the 
northwest  part  of  Piatt  county,  we  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  DeWitt.  McLean, 
and  Piatt  county  teachers  in'this  good  work.  Instructors  are  appointed,  and  sub- 
jects assigned  them  for  the  next  meeting,  ;is  follows: — New  work,  opened  by  Presi- 
dent; Methods  of  governing  pupils,  by  L.  Lee  Smith,  of  DeWitt  county:  Method 
of  teaching  primary  reading,  by  Miss  M.  C.  Huddlesttn.  of  DeWitt  county; 
Methods  of  teaching  longitude  and  time,  by  Mr.  Shawhan,  of  MaustieUl:  Methods 
of  teaching  geography,  by  A.  T.  Homer,  of  Piatt  county.  Will  write  you  of  our 
progress  next  montn.  A  Teacher. 
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Madison  County. — ScHOOiiMASTER:  The  schools  m  this  county  are  in  fair  con- 
dition. Our  vSuperintendent.  Ad.  A.  Sui'pigek,  is  quite  an  efficient  worker,  and  is 
doing  much  for  the  schools  of  the  county.  There  is  a  lack  of  interest,  however, 
showni  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

We  are  having  some  trouble  in  the  county  over  colored  children.  One  family 
have  been  refused  seats  in  the  public  school.     The  matter  is  in  court. 

B.  F.   S. 

OFFICIAL. 


The  Executive  Centennial  Committee,  appointed  by  the  State  Teachek.s" 
Association,  have  the  pleasure  of  i-eporting  to  all  interested  that  the  work  in- 
trusted to  them  is  well  advanced,  and  that  the  Schools  of  Illinois  will  be  properly 
represented  at  Philadelphia. 

More  than  half  the  counties  of  the  State  have  already  responded  favorably  to 
the  appeal  for  the  fund,  and  many  of  them  have  already  forwarded  the  amount,  or 
a  part  of  it.  to  the  Treasurer.  Hon.  S.  M.  C'i'llom,  Springfield. 

The  committee  have  secured  space  in  the  main  buildmg  for  the  exhibit — though 
less  than  was  asked,  it  is  more  than  that  accorded  to  any  other  State  except  Massa- 
chusetts, which  receives  only  an  equal  amount  ^\■ith  llhnois.  The  conmiittee  believe 
that  our  State  wall  worthily  fill  the  proud  position  thus  assigned  her.  Large  quan-  ' 
tities  of  good  material  are  already  prepared  or  promised;  and.  upon  consultation  at 
a  meeting  of  the  committee,  recelitly  held,  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
work  to  be  sent  m.  Many  of  the  schools  failed  to  receive  the  circulars  of  instruction 
in  time  to  enable  them  to  hold  the  unpromptu  examinations  in  February,  hence 
pupils'  work  will  stUl  be  received  from  schools  that  desu-e  to  pai-ticipate  in  the  exhi- 
bition. 

The  conchtions  of  examination  -sviU  remain  the  same  as  heretofoi'e  pubUshed. 
Let  every  school  try.  The  effort  will  do  good,  even  if  no  papers  are  found  suitable 
for  exhibition. 

The  conmiittee  further  concluded  to  have  all  manuscripts  and  other  material 
sent  to  the  llhnois  Industrial  University.  Champaign,  where  the  furniture  will  be 
manufactured,  for  final  an-angement.  packing  and  shipment,  uistead  of  to  Spring- 
field, as  heretofore  announced.  All  bound  manusciipts  will  be  received  at  Cham- 
paign untU  the  25th  day  of  March,  but  aU  unbound  material  must  be  sent  in  before 
the  20th  of  March. 

Drawings,  maps  and  other  work  done  by  pupils;  collections  of  minerals,  insects, 
birds  or  plants  will  also  be  received  until  that  time.  Evenihing  should  be  carefully 
marked,  the  name  and  age  of  the  pupil  should  be  given,  aiul  the  name  of  the  teacher 
and  school,  as  inchcated  in  the  circular  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  In- 
struction. Collections  will  be  returned  to  the  owners  after  the  Centeimial  is  over,  if 
desired. 

The  committee  would  once  more  urge  the  counties  whei'e  the  work  is  not  yet 
begun,  to  take  measures  immediately  to  be  rejiresented.  as  well  as  to  secure  their 
quota  of  the  amount  of  funds  needed.  The  ease  with  which  money  has  been  raised 
by  the  contributions  of  teachers,  schools,  exhil)itions,  etc..  in  counties  where  an  ettbrt 
has  been  made,  leads  to  the  behef  that  the  same  can  lie  easily  done  in  every  county, 
if  the  Superintendent  or  two  or  three  earnest  teachers  will  undertake  it.  The  only 
course  that  could  st^cure  educational  representation  at  the  Centennial  has  Ijeen  pur- 
sued. It  was  expected  that  some  people  who  care  little  for  the  school  interests  of 
the  State,  and  some  teachers,  destitute  of  professional  pride  or  ambition,  would  find 
fault  with  the  method  adopted  to  raise  the  fund,  lint  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the 
objections  made  to  the  plan  have  been  few  and  trivial,  and  a  pronounced  success,  in 
which  every  citizen  of  the  State  will  feel  a  just  pride,  is  assured. 

The  committee,  fhially,  urge  prompt  action.  The  great  occasion  rapidly  ap- 
proaches, and  we  need  every  hour  to  complete  our  preparations. 

S.  M.  Etter,  J.  M.  Gregory,  David  A.  Wallace.  J.  L.  Pickard.  .1.  A. 
Sew  ALL,  Executive  Committee. 
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ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  winter  term  closed  very  pleasantly  on  Thursday,  the  'ivJd  of  March.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  tenns  the  University  has  ever  known;  it  has 
been  esjjecially  distinyuisiied  for  quiet,  thorough,  persistent  work.  Towards  the 
close,  the  roll  sliowed  many  yaps,  as  it  always  does  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Sickness  of  students  an<l  their  IVicnds  called  away  a  ^xewi  many,  and  several  of  the  hi- 
dies  left  to  bt-yin  their  work  in  the  summer  schools,  or  to  lict  ready  for  schools  that  are 
soon  to  open.  Yet  the  absence  has  not  been  unusually  frreat.  Mr.  Tankeusley, 
of  Bloomin^fton,  has  just  taken  a  series  of  excellent  plioto<4Taphs  to  send  to  the 
Centennial ;  they  comprise  a  general  view  of  the  building,  together  with  nine  views 
of  the  interior,  including  the  assembly  room,  the  society  rooms,  the  museum,  and 
several  others. 

The  most  exciting  topic  about  Nomial  just  now  is  the  proposed  nomination  of 
Dr.  EDW.A.KDS  to  represent  this  district  in  Congress.  The  project  does  not  meet 
with  much  favor  from  the  politicians  and  wire-pullers,  but  the  promise  of  success 
is  very  good  at  present.  The  Blooniington  Pantagraph  supports  him  very  earnestly. 
It  is  generally  thought  that,  if  nominated,  there  will  be  no  qu(?stion  about  his  elec- 
tion. All  who  know  Dr.  Edw.vkds  will  appreciate  his  fitness  for  the  proposed  posi- 
tion. It  is  a  little  curious  that  he  is  filling  the  same  pulpit  from  which  Lovejoy 
wa.s  called  to  his  seat  in  Congress. 

Col.  L.  H.  Potter,  formerly  Professor  here,  takes  charge  of  the  Peoria  Normal 
School  while  Mr.  White  is  gone  to  Philadelphia. 

L.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Kansas,  will  give  the  address  before  the  Alunmi,  at  their 
meeting  next  summer. 

Lewis  0.  Bryan  goes  to  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  to  take  charge  of  a  private 
school. 

Virgil  A.  PiNKLEvis  succeeding  finely  with  his  school  at  New  Boston;  the 
school  contains  four  departments. 

Belle  Hkadkn,  who  wa.s  a  member  of  the  school  some  years  ago,  was  married 
recently  in  Kansas,  where  she  had  been  teaching. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Etter  and  E.  L.  Wells  visited  us  a  few  days  ago. 

.Jldd  M.  Fiske  and  David  Ayres  were  present  at  the  close  of  the  tenn;  they 
report  good  success  in  the  field. 

The  Board  of  Education  gave  up  their  adjourned  meeting  that  was  to  have 
been  held  on  the  first  of  March.  They  will  not  meet  till  the  regular  semi-annual 
meeting  in  .lune. 

Prof.  .loiiN  W.  Cook,  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  is  vei-y  desirous  of 
'■rtaining  the  present  address  of  eveiy  graduate.  Let  ez<ery  Alumnus  send  his  own 
.:-:Jress,  and  that  of  all  others  whose  vihereabouts  he  knows.  No  matter  if  the  infoiin- 
ation  is  duplicated;  but  it  will  be  a  serious  loss  if  any  are  not  reported. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


nie  students  breathe  easier  now  that  examinations  for  the  Centennial  are  over. 
Photographs  of  buildinjfs,  rooms,  pupils  and  teachers,  have  been  taken.  A  ])er- 
centageof  the  papers  will  be  Ijounclfor  inspection,  and  forwarded  to  the  proper  com- 
mittt"!'  in  due  time. 

k  soiree  was  held  at  .Judge  W.  .J.  Atj-en's  residence",  in  aid  of  the  educational 
fund  of  this  county.  It  was  well  attended,  and  those  j)rescnt  were  well  entertained 
by  tableaux,  music,  readings  and  recitations.  Some  of  the  tableaux  were  veiy  fine. 
It  is  t  be  re]H'ated  V\v  request  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Xonnal. 

The  museum  is  rapidly  assuming  resi)(Htable  proix)rtions  under  the  CHiratoi-ship 
of  Dr.  Thomas.  We  have  been  favored,  since  our  last  communication  to  the 
••Schoolmaster."  with  a  lecture  by  the  distinguished  traveler  and  scholar.  >Ir. 
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Bayakd  Taylok,  on  '"Ancient  Epfypt."  Mr.  Taylor  was  honored  with  a  large  au- 
dience estimated  as  numbering  six  himdred.  Some  persons  came  from  the  veiy 
confines  of  '"Egypt,"  Cairo,  to  hear  him.  Hon.  Jesse  Clement.  coiTcspondent  of 
Infer. Ocean,  gave  his  lecture  on  "Blue  Stockings,"  vmder  the  auspices  of  the  Lo- 
cratic  Literary  Society.  The  audience  was  small,  owing  to  inclemency  of  the 
weather  on  the  evening  of  his  lecture.     His  effort  has  been  well  spoken  of. 

Prof.  Hull,  since  the  arrival  of  liis  Transit,  has  put  his  class  in  surveying  at 
field  work.  The  members  are  pi-eparing  a  topographical  map.  or  plat,  of  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  for  Philadelphia.  The  Illinois  schoolmasters,  while  in  the  "Quaker 
City,"  should  not  fail  to  examine  it. 

A  joint  exhibition  will  be  given  by  the  two  societies,  at  the  close  of  this  term, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  libraries.  Prof.  Parkix.son  has  been  engaged  by  the 
"Zetetics"  to  deliver  the  last  lecture  of  their  course  at  an  early  day.  It  is  prom- 
ised, as  his  subject  will  be  a  chemical  one,  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  giis  on  that 
occasion. 

The  indications  are  that  the  attendance  next  term  will  Ije  larger  than  ever 
before. 

Gov,  Bevekidge  lately  paid  us  a  \'isit.  He  addressed  the  students  at  some 
length. 


The  Cornell  University  Register  and  Catalog,tie,  1874,  1875.  This  is  a  bulky  pam- 
phlet of  196  pp.  Besides  the  Register  of  Officers  and  Students,  it  contains  an  ex- 
planation of  the  courses  of  study,  a  brief  histoiy  of  the  Institution,  the  questions 
used  at  the  entrance  examination,  and  at  the  term  examination  in  the  several  sub- 
jects, etc.  It  appeal's  that  the  Institution  contained  5;i2  students  of  all  gi-ades.  16 
of  whom  were  post-graduates.  There  are  '22  Resident  Professors  and  assistant 
Professors,  8  non-resident  Professors,  and  8  Instructors.  There  are  13  distinct 
courses  of  study.  There  is  no  Preparatory  Department.  The  expense  for  tuition  is 
$20  per  term  or  $60  per  year;  but  a  large  number  of  the  students  are  admitted 
on  scholarships. 
Model  Second  Reader.     By  J.  RussELL  Webb.     Chicago:     Geo.  SuERWOOD  &  Co. 

In  no  department  of  the  common-school  course  of  study,  has  so  radical  im- 
provement been  made,  as  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

But  a  few  years  ago,  the  tyro  stood  at  the  knee  of  the  schoolma'am  and  mut- 
tered the  meaningless  a,  b,  c.  When  he  had  mastered  the  names  of  those  myster- 
ious characters,  he  must  still  languish  among  the  absurd  monosyllables  of  the  spell- 
ing book  for  other  months,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  pupils  of  average  intelli- 
gence who  had  spent  six  months  in  this  tedious  drudgerj',  and  yet  could  not  read 
understandingly  the  simplest  sentence. 

Mr.  Webb  was  one  of  the  earliest  reformers,  and  no  man  has  done  more  to 
give  an  impulse  to  rational  methods. 

The  Model  Second  Reader  is  a  book  of  192  pp.  It  is  based  upon  the  ""sentence 
method"  of  instruction.  The  introduction  of  11  pp.  is  as  full  of  suggestion  as  an 
egg  is  of  meat.     We  quote  the  following: 

now   TO   STUDY   THE   READING   LESSONS: 

"The  children  ai'e  now  prepared  to  study  the  reading  lesson.  In  doing  this, 
several  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view:  among  them  are  1st.  They  are  to  study  for 
the  information  contained  in  them;  2d.  To  gain  familiarity  with  the  language 
used  to  express  the  separate  thoughts;  3d.  With  reference  to  telling  the  stoi-y  m 
their  own  language;  and  4th.  To  be  able  to  give  proper  oral  expression  when  read- 
ing it." 
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t  )n  !>.  10  a  plan  is  presenteil  for  calling'  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  lessons, 
anil  the  thought  is  persistently  urged  that  an  undei-standing  of  the  text  is  necessary 
to  proix-r  expression. 

The  new  words  are  put  at  the  beginning  of  etich  lesson,  where  they  may  be  used 
for  spelling  exercises  and  for  exercises  in  eye  culture.  The  tvaclier  is"  thus'  enabled 
to  see  the  relative  difficulty  of  successive  lessons,  and  may  properly  assign  advance 
work. 

The  book  contains  about  a  thousand  more  words  than  are  found  in  the  First; 
it  also  contains  lessons  in  .script,  and  several  pages  of  word  lesssons  at  the  close. 

Nine  colored,  and  numerous  other  cuts  are  found.  Twelve  of  the  selections  are 
in  verse.  The  exercises  are  conversational,  and  of  a  character  to  interest  the  little 
people. 

The  book  is.  in  short,  a  reader  with  a  plan,  and  that  plan  bivsed  upon  well  es- 
tablished principles  of  mental  growth. 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail  at  retail  at  50  cents.     Address  the  publishers. 
/■irst  Book  of  Zooloffy.     Hy  Howard  S.  Morse.  Ph.  D.     New  York:     D.  Apple- 
ton  k  Co. 

This  channing  little  book  begins  with  a  study  of  fresh-water  shells,  specimens 
of  which  can  be  found  on  the  shore  of  almost  any  lake  or  river,  or  in  the  cases  of 
any  museum,  (,'hapter  111  is  devoted  to  land  snails,  and  Chapter  IV  to  sea  snails. 
Clams,  mussi'ls.  oysters,  the  common  insects,  the  craw-fish,  lobster,  crab,  worms, 
etc..  occuj)y  aljout  one-fourth  of  the  book. 

The  chapter  on  the  characters  of  vertebrates  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  activity  in  the  study  of  animal 
life.  This  little  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  science,  since  it  deals  with  sim- 
ple, and  yet  interesting,  forms,  and  is  \mtten  in  a  style  so  simple  that  a  child  can 
readily  understand  it.  To  show  the  care  that  the  author  has  taken  to  make  himself 
perfectly  understood,  we  quote  a  few  expressions,  ""Let  the  pupils  pick  out  from 
their  colli'ctions  the  shells  like  these.  (Cuts  of  fi*esh-water  snail  shells  are  shown.) 
"The  different  spiral  twists  ov  turns  are  called  whorls,  etc.,""  p.  8.  "The  two  little 
honis  or  feelers  in  front  ar.^  callf-d  tentacles."  p.  9.  "This  notch  is  called  \\\&  canal.'" 
p.  28.  "The  shells  are  held  together  as  the  covers  of  a  book  are  held  together  by  the 
back,"  p.  28.  Chapter  V 11  tells  how  to  provide  material  for  collecting  and  pre- 
serving insects.  Any  child  of  ordinaiy  ingenuity  will  find  himself  able  to  prepare 
for  his  work  with  little  or  no  outlay  of  money. 

The  book  abounds  in  illustrations,  showing  exactly  how  to  hold  and  manage  the 
specimens.  In  short,,  the  pupil  is  informed  just  how  to  proceed  in  mattei-s  where  he 
may  expect  trouble  on  account  of  inexperience. 

Send  fi")  cents  to  C.  E.  L.vxe.  care  .Jansen.  McCijro  A:  Co.,  Chicago,  and  you 
will  receive  a  specimen  copy  by  return  mail. 


Scribner's  for  April  is  a  very  interesting  number.  The  article  on  Yale  College 
will  attract  the  attention  of  teachere  generally.  Of  no  less  interest  to  the  same 
persons  are  the  three  articles.  "Subterranean  Outlet  to  the  Upper  Lakes,"  "Poe. 
Irv-ing.Hawthoni,"  and  "Revolutionaiy  Letters."'  Price. $4.00.  ScuinNERit  Co., 
New  York.  With  Scuooi.-mastek.  $4*.r)0,  or  we  will  send  it  ius  a  premium  for  six 
subscribers  at  $l.-")Oeach. 

Lippincotts  for  April  comes  to  hand  as  fresh  as  ever.  This  .sterling  magazine 
Ls  not  so  widely  knowni  in  the  West  as  some  othei-s.  and  we  wonder  why.  It  is  full 
of  matter  that  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  teaehers.  The  present  mjmber  contains 
five  articles  that  are  of  especial  value,  viz:  "The  Centurj-— Its  Fniits  and  its  Festi- 
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val";  "Sketches  of  India";  "The  College  Student";  "Letters  from  South  Africa," 
and  "The  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes."  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippixcott  &  Co.. 
Philadelphia.  Price,  $4.00.  We  will  send  Lippincott  and  The  Schooi,m.\stkk  for 
four  dolliirs  !  or  we  will  send  the  magazine  as  a  premium  iox  five  names  at  §1.50 
each.  Every  teacher  can  thus  supply  himself  with  this  excellent  periodical  by  a 
little  eflbi-t  among  his  fellow  teachers. 


If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use.  one  that  wiU  not  corrode  the  pen.  get 
thick,  nor  be  injured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwei^l's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans;  price,  $6.25  per  can.  Any  thing  in  the  book  and  stationer}' line  will  be  sup- 
pled to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  foi-ward  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  want  catalogues  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have  been 
trying  without  success  to  procure,  tiy  us.  Maxwell  it  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Mr.  Howell's  Lithograph  of  the  Normal  is  now  nearly  ready  for  distribution; 
it  shows  a  view  of  the  building  and  grounds,  of  the  school-room,  of  the  churches- 
in  Normal,  etc.  It  is  such  a  picture  as  all  old  students  of  the  Normal  will  be  glad 
to  own.  The  agent  has  been  taking  the  names  of  subscribers  rapidly,  for  the  last 
few  days.  Some  changes  have  been  made  by  which  the  cost  of  pubHshing  is  con- 
siderably increased;  but,  to  those  who  subscribe  at  once,  the  price  will  remain  a.« 
before,— 75  cents.  Names  may  be  sent  to  the  Schoolmastek,  or  to  F.  J.  Howell. 
Lakeside  building,  Chicago. 

For  a  limited  time  we  will  send  Lippincott's  Magazine,  price  $4.00.  as  a  prem- 
ium for  five  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or,  ten  at  $1.25.  or  we  vidll  send  the  Schoolmas- 
tek and  Lippincott  for  $4.00. 

This  magazine  is  the  peer  of  any.  and  in  matters  in  which  teachers  are  inter- 
ested, it  stands  yery  high.  We  will  furnish  any  of  the  other  four-dollar  magazines 
as  a  premium  for  six  names  at  $1.50,  or  twelve  at  $1.25;  or,  we  will  send  the 
Schoolmastek  and  any  four-dollar  monthly  for  $4.50.  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  price  $5.00,  we  will  give  as  a  premium  for  eight  subscribers  at  $1.50.  or 
sixteen  at  $1.25. 

The  Bloomington  PAXTAGKArn  is  the  best  family  newspaper  in  (.'entral  Illi^ 
nois.  It  is  widely  cu-culated  in  the  middle  countie.'<.  It  contains  a  full  resume  of 
general  and  local  news,  and  is  in  every  respect  aw  excellent  paper.  The  sul)scrip- 
tion  price  is  two  dollars  per  year.  We  will  send  it  as  a  premium  for  three  sulisrri- 
bers  to  the  Schoolmastek  at  $1.50,  or  for  five  at  $1.25. 

Read  our  premium  list  on  fourth  cover  page,  then  send  for  specimens  if  you 
need  them,  and  go  to  work. 

On  our  second  cover  page  will  be  found  the  advertisement  of  the  Ruttan  beat- 
ing and  Ventilating  Company.  Read  it.  By  their  system,  schoolrooms  can  be 
sui)plied  with  pure  air,  and  can  have  a  uniform  temjierature  in  all  parts.  If  you 
desire  any  information  on  the  subject  write  them. 
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WHAT    SCHOOLS? 

It  is  almost  a  national  maxim  in  this  country,  that  education  is  essen- 
tial to  liberty — that  only  an  educated  people  can  maintain  permanently  a 
republican  government.  Our  free-school  system  depends  for  its  justifica- 
tion upon  the  oft  repeated  affirmation  that  education  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern,  and  that  property  is  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools  just  as 
it  is  for  the  support  of  government,  under  the  accepted  idea  that  the  one  is 
essential  to  the  other.  Our  great  statesmen,  from  Washington  down,  have 
reiterated  to  the  people,  in  their  gravest  state  papers,  the  necessity  of  popu- 
lar intelligence  to  a  free  government.  Education  has  steadily  increased  in 
popularity,  till  finally  political  parties  have  come  to  include  a  declaration  of 
loyalty  to  the  public  schools  in  their  party  platforms.  . 

But  what  schools  are  thus  important  ?  And  what  education  is  so  vital 
to  the  public  good  ?  Which  are  the  studies  that  are  supposed  to  have  this 
magic  power  to  transform  ignorant  people  to  good  citizens,  and  to  build  up 
a  stable  constituency  for  the  state?  Here  the  divergence  begins.  All  be- 
lieve in  education,  but  not  a  few  would  confine  it  to  the  old-time  common- 
school  studies,  "  reading,  spelling  and  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
geography."  Even  in  the  halls  of  legi.slation  one  may  hear  these  studies 
lauded  as  the  People's  Studios,  and  all  others  condemned  as  unnecessary 
luxuries.  And  in  his  speech  at  Des  Moines,  last  September,  President 
Grant  said  to  the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee,"  "Kcsolve  that  neither  the  State 
nor  the  Nation,  nor  both  combined,  shall  support  institutions  of  learning 
other  than  thf)se  sufficient  to  affi>rd  to  every  child  growing  up  in  the  land 
the  opportunity  of  a  good  Common-School  education."  He  would  proba 
bly  except  West  Point  from  his  sweeping  condomnation  of  higher  schools. 
Others,  standing  high  in  educational  circles,  have  announced  their  belief  that 
the  state  should  provide  for  the  common  schools  only,  and    leave    to    private 
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enterprise  or  to  Christain  benevolence  to  provide  for  superior  education.  The 
question  needs  debate. 

What  is  the  the  real  aim  of  public  education?  Is  it  thegoodof  the  man, 
or  the  good  of  the  state  which  is  sought  ?  If  it  is  to  benefit  the  individual,  then 
the  more  the  education  the  greater  the  benefit.  But  if  it  be  replied  that 
only  that  small  measure  of  education  is  designed  which  may  enable  the  child 
to  become  self-sustaining  and  to  do  ordinary  business,  then  what  studies  are 
necessary  to  this  end  ?  It  may  be  useful  to  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
but  men  do  not  commonly  earn  their  living  by  reading  and  writing,  and 
hundreds  contrive  to  earn  good  livings  without  knowing  either.  And  how 
does  geography  or  grammar  help  the  common  laborer?  «The  geography  of 
his  own  neighborhood  he  sees,  and  it  is  notorious  that  grammar  does  not 
teach  correct  talking.  A  stronger  claim  might  be  made  for  arithmetic,  but 
only  for  the  most  simple  operations,  which  may  be  learned  in  a  single  term 
of  evening  schooling,  by  every  youth  of  proper  age.  The  simple  truth,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  worker,  whether  in  shop  or  field,  needs  to  know  not  books, 
but  his  work,  and  if  common  education  has  for  its  object  to  fit  the  man  for  his 
work,  shops  and  not  schools  are  required,  or  schools  of  industry  not  schools 
of  book  study. 

It  will  be  objected  that  all  men  are  not  to  be  day  laborers ;  that  some 
are  needed  to  fill  higher  places,  as  capitalists  and  leaders  in  business,  or  in 
society  and  the  state,  and  that  the  school  should  fit  men  and  women  ior  the 
higher  places  of  public  service.  But  this  argument  proves  too  much.  For 
not  only  are  the  common-school  studies  inadequate  to  such  education,  but 
moreover,  if  the  state  is  to  train,  at  public  cost,  men  for  one  branch  of  busi- 
ness, it  should  by  parity  of  reasoning  and  in  exact  justice  to  all,  train  each 
citizen  for  his  business  of  whatever  character. 

But  let  us  assume,  and  this  assumption  will  more  nearly  agree  with 
truth,  that  public  education  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  man,  but  for  the  sake 
of  society  and  the  state,  that  the  state  in  its  schools  seeks  solely  to  pro- 
mote its  own  highest  good,  and  to  provide  for  its  own  peace  and  safety, — 
that  the  good  done  to  the  individual  is  subordinate  and  merely  incidental 
— then  the  question  returns,  to  what  special  end  is  the  education  to  be 
adapted,  and  by  what  studies,  and  to  what  extent  of  study,  is  it  to  be  car- 
ried on? 

The  state  needs  loyal  and  law-abiding  citizens.  What  studies  will 
tend  most  to  make  such  citizens  ?  A  republic  need?  intelligent  voters. 
What  studies  will  best  fit  men  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  ?  Can  it 
be  claimed  that  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic  have  any  special  value 
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for  this  work  ''.  Reading,  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  read  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  and  perhaps  the  political  speeches  and  writings  of  statesmen 
and  journalists,  certainly  seems  important,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  country,  will  be  valuable  to  the  voter.  But  beyond  these,  what  ? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  some  discussion  of  this  matter  is  needed '?  Have  not 
both  our  statesmen  and  our  educators  talked  at  random,  dealing  in  "glitter- 
ing generalities.  "  and  jumping  to  higli-sounding  conclusions  without  first 
measuring  their  premises  ?  Intelligence  is  in  some  way  important  to  good 
government,  hence  we  must  educate  the  people  Schools  are  agencies  of 
education,  therefore  build  common  schools  and  teach  the  common  branches, 
but  nothing  else.  The  state  is  bound  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
people,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic,  with 
reading  and  writing.  These  are  substantial  needs,  we  must  suppose,  of  the 
people,  and  requisite  to  make  a  grammatical  voter,  a  good  geographical  citi 
zen,  and  a  thorough-going  arithmetical  supporter  of  the  republic. 

But,  it  will  be  urged,  the  real  thing  required  is  (U^cipliiie  of  mind,  and 
these  studies  will  give  that  average  amount  of  discipline  which  the  average 
citizen  of  the  republic  ought  to  possess.  Here  again  the  argument 
breaks  down  for  want  of  facts  to  sustain  it.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  com- 
mon branches  give  the  amount  or  kind  of  discipline  which  intelligent 
citizenship  demands.  It  is  obvious  to  every  careful  observer  that  they  do 
not.  Nor  do  they  give  as  much,  or  as  valuable,  discipline  as  many  other 
studies  do. 

If  now,  as  a  final  argument,  the  special  champion  of  the  common 
schools  shall  say  that  these  schools,  and  their  old-time  studies,  give  such  ele- 
ments as  all  men  are  entitled  to  receive,  and  that  these  elements  once  mas- 
tered, every  man  may  go  on  as  far  as  he  pleases,  but  without  public  aid,  we 
sigain  dispute  the  averment.  Elementary  geography  and  graiuiiiar  are  no  more 
elementary  than  elementary  botany,  physiology  or  physics.  But  if  elementary 
growth  is  meant— the  first  start  and  primary  stage  in  learning — then  why  is 
the  public  any  more  bound  to  start  a  growth  than  to  continue  it?  Why 
bound  to  nourish  the  first  stage  of  culture  and  not  the  second  or  third  ?  If 
the  first  stage  helps  to  make  a  good  citizen,  the  second  stage  will  help  more, 
and  80  on. 

Now  let  us  grant  for  argument's  sake  that  common-.school  education 
may  help  to  prepare  a  citizen  for  his  ordinary  public  duties,  such  as  voting. 
But  the  republic  needs  officers  as  well  as  voters,  and  any  citizen  may  aspire 
to,  or  be  called  upon  to  fill,  the  public  offices.  Intelligent  legislators,  judges, 
governors  and  presidents  are  still   more  important  than  intelligent  voters, 
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and  to  prepare  such  officers  there  must  be  higher  schools,  colleges,  etc.  If 
it  be  urged  that  Christain  philanthropy  and  private  benevolence  will  provide 
these  higher  institutions,  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  done  much,  and  will 
do  more  ;  but  so  also  have  they  done  much  for  primary  education,  and 
should  the  public  school  fail,  they  would  doubtless  do  the  utmost  to  supply 
the  lack.  But  why  ought  the  state  to  throw  on  to  the  benevolence  of  its  citi- 
zens the  burden  of  providing  for  higher  education,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
common  schools  1  The  argument  implies  not  that  the  state  oif/ht  nut  to 
und'ertake  higher  education,  but  that  it  nerd  /iv/.  If  others  would  not  do  it, 
then  the  state  must.  And  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  it  can,  that  private  enter- 
prise is  not  adequate  to  the  large  and  rapidly  growing  work  of  higher  educa- 
tion, then  the  state  ought  at  once  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  not  supersede, 
but  supplement,  the  work  of  its  citizens  to  the  full  extent  required  by  pub- 
lic good. 

Let  us  to  our  conclusions  : 

1.  There  is  no  argument  for  public  common  schools  which  is  not 
equally  valid  for  public  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  public  well-being, 
which  is  the  well-being  of  all,  depends  as  much  on  educated  rulers  as  it 
does  upon  educated  voters. 

2.  The  intelligence  needed  by  a  free  people  is  not  merely  the  know- 
ledge of  three  or  four  simple  elementary  studies  like  the  common-school 
branches,  but  the  general  prevalence  of  many  kinds  of  knowledge,  such  as  can 
spring  only  from  a  great  system  of  schools  ;  and  large  numbers  of  educated 
men  teaching  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  forum  and  the  schools  are 
filling  the  land  with  a  various  and  instructive  literature.  Evidently  that 
schooling  is  most  important  which  brings  the  people  into  sympathy  with,  and 
under  the  enlightened  power  of,  these  grand  agencies  of  public  intelligence. 

3.  The  school's  demanded  by  a  republic  like  ours  are  not  alone  the 
elementary  or  common  schools  of  the  people,  but  a  grand  system  of  schools 
embracing  all  the  grades  and  classes  of  instruction  from  the  lowest  primary, 
to  that  of  the  highest  and  grandest  university.  The  common  schools,  sev- 
ered from  the  higher  institutions,  would  steadily  decline  in  character  and 
power.  A  system  of  education  for  a  great  people  must  be  as  vast  and 
manifold  as  the  interests  of  the  nation  itself,  and  it  is  the  shallowness  of 
mere  ignorance,  or  the  sophistry  of  the  demagogue,  which  would  forbid  the 
state  to  provide  any  education  except  that  needed  by  the  day-laborer,  and 
refuse  to  open  to  its  better  intellects  the  avenues  to  the  most  liberal  learn- 
ing, and  the  largest  fields  of  science.  John  M.  Gregory. 
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ADVICE  TO  BEGINNERS —VII. 


On  the  programme  you  will  find  a  time  for  the  writing  of  the  advance 
lesson,  and  a  time  for  the  study  <if  the  review  lesson.  While  pupils  are 
studying  they  do  not  say  to  you,  "Teacher,  what  is  this  word  ?"  This  is 
sometimes  done  by  nearly  every  member  of  a  class  for  nearly  every  new 
word  of  a  lesson,  and  very  often  for  many  words  not  new. 

It  is  supposed  that  you  have  given  them  some  directions  about  their 
writing,  that  it  must  be  upon  straight  lines  drawn  across  the  slate,  that 
when  there  is  a  capital  letter  in  the  book,  they  must  make  one  in  their  writ- 
ing, and  that  all  ct)nnuas,  periods,  etc  ,  of  the  book  must  be  placed  in  their 
work. 

To  assist  them  in  Knowing  liow  to  make  the  capital  letters,  and  for 
your  use  in  explanations  and  illustrations,  place  permanently  upon  lines  on 
the  board,  chart  II. 

The  pupil  will  soon  learn  to  find  any  letter  he  wishes  to  make. 

When  the  class  is  called  to  recite,  each  pupil  should  take  his  slate  with 
the  advance  lesson  written  upon  it  as  many  times  as  the  length  of  lesson, 
time,  and  practice  will  allow. 

Take  their  slates,  and  in  a  moment  you  will  notice  several  kinds  of 
errors  in  their  writing.  If  you  undertake  to  correct  them  all  at  once,  you 
will  not  be  likely  to  correct  any  of  them  to  any  great  extent.  Hence,  strive 
to  correct  one  thing  at  a  time,  that  is,  make  one  thing  a  specialty. 

You  will  probably  notice  at  first  that  the  letters  are  not  written  on 
lines  as  they  should  be.     One  sentence  may  be  written  as  follows  : 

With  a  pointer  show  the  pupils  the  letters  on  the  line  on  your  chart. 
Lg\  them  count  aTid  name  the  letters  that  fall  below  the  line.  Take  some 
of  their  written  words  and  show  them  upon  the  board  tlie  right  way  and 
wrong  way.  Ask  them  to  do  this  work  better  next  time.  Mark  their 
slates  in  some  way  to  show  the  ones  that  have  done  the  best.  Keep  \i\  this 
one  thing  of  letters  upon  lines,  with  certain  ones  partly  below,  for  two  weeks, 
or  more  if  necessary,  until  this  work  is  well  done.  After  a  short  time,  not 
more  than  a  minute  or  two  of  each  recitation  need  be  given  to  this  work. 
Some  time  may  be  given  to  the  supervision  of  the  pupils  while  at  work  at 
their  desks. 
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After  two  or  more  weeks,  you  can  take  up  another  error,  which  they 
have  been  practicing  all  of  the  time  of  their  former  work.  The  letters  will 
probably  not  be  of  proportional  sizes,  as  in  the  following  sentence  : 


rjd  P(^/.  -/V  ^^.  '^^jP'  J»yfnjj.f. . 


The  placing  of  letters  on  lines  is  learned.  Now  show  them  that  a,  m, 
n,  0,  etc.,  are  nearly  of  a  height,  while  b,  d,  t,  etc.,  are  about  twice  as  high. 
Keep  at  this  work  of  sizes  of  letters  for  two  or  more  weeks  as  may  be  nec- 
essary,— giving  such  instructions  as  you  find  the  pupils  need  by  observing 
their  work  from  day  to  day. 

When  this  work  is  done,  take  up  the  subject  of  slopes  of  letters.  For 
all  of  the  time  the  writing  may  have  been  as  follows  : 


rVJLp.  ^^aI  ^^X.-^tMp^  Kun/^f^^^yAAA/tl/. 


The  letters  are  on  lines,  and  of  proportional  sizes,  but  the  slopes  are 
wrong.  Show  the  right  way  as  you  have  them  written,  and  keep  at  this 
point  until  the  work  is  well  done. 

When  the  three  things  mentioned  are  fairly  taught,  the  pupils  will  be 
fair  writers,  and  often  this  work  can  be  done  in  six  weeks.  All  of  the  other 
principles  of  writing,  bring  to  their  attention  one  at  a  time  as  fast  as  they 
can  do  well  the  work  previously  given. 

As  1  have  said  before,  this  work  concerning  the  writing  need  not  gen- 
erally take  more  than  a  minute  or  two  of  each  recitation.  Then  divide  the 
time  of  the  recitation  into  two  equal  parts.  Give  one  to  the  advance  lesson. 
The  pupils  know  all  of  the  words.  Talk  with  them  about  the  meaning  of 
the  sentences.  Make  the  reading  an  individual  work  for  each  pupil.  If 
one  repeats  words,  get  him  to  read  one  sentence  without  repeating  a  word. 
Then  a  second  sentence.  Then  put  the  two  together  ;  and  so  on,  until  he 
can  read  the  whole  lesson  without  repeating.  If  another  reads  in  monotone, 
show  him  which  are  the  "loud"  words,  and  get  him  to  read  it  as  if  properly 
talking.  Drill  another  upon  inflections,  another  in  phonics,  another  in  read- 
ing louder,  etc.,  etc.  Show  them  the  right  ways,  and  the  wrong  ways,  and 
do  not  leave  the  advance  lesson  until  it  can  be  correctly  read,  and  is 
thoroughly  understood  by  each  pupil  of  the  class.  If  you  have  given  too 
long  a  lesson  for  the  condition  of  your  class,  give  a  shorter  one  next  time. 
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When  they  can  do  their  work  better,  give  longer  advance  lessons.  Take 
the  other  half"  of  the  recitation  time  for  the  review  lesson,  carefully  improv- 
ing the  pupils  in  anything  forgotten  by  them,  or  in  anything  you  may  have 
overlooked  in  the  work  of  the  advance  lessons.  Have  the  pupils  give  the 
meanings  of  the  words,  and  tell  the  stories  they  read.  Have  them  read  por- 
tions of  the  lesson  from  points  of  thought  as  you  may  call  for  them.  For 
instance,  you  can  direct  one  of  the  class  to  read  where  it  tells  of  Nellie  and 
her  doll,  another  where  it  tells  of  John  falling  into  the  water,  another  where 
it  tells  of  the  cat  lyitig  on  the  rug,  etc.,  etc.  To  do  this  quickly,  they  must 
understand  the  points  of  thought  in  the  lesson,  and  if  this  work  is  practiced, 
they  will  better  prepare  themselves  that  it  may  be  done.  The  advance  les- 
son provides  for  the  drill  work,  and  the  review  lesson  for  the  surface  work. 
Both  are  necessary,  for  all  of  one  and  none  of  the  other  makes  "Jack  a  dull 

boy." 

This  plan  does  not  take  a  class  through  the  book  very  fast,  but  when 
the  work  is  once  done,  it  is  well  done.  Then  other  First  Readers,  or  simple 
story  books,  should  be  read  by  the  pupils  before  the  Second  Reader  is  placed 
in  their  hands,  for  there  will  be  time  for  this,  if  your  work  as  teacher  is  well 
done. 

There  are  manj  other  things  that  have  come  to  mind  while  writing  this 
article,  some  of  them  strongly  urged  by  good  educators,  and  some  of  the 
subjects  in  themselves  respectively  worthy  of  the  space  of  an  entire   article. 

My  plan  has  been  to  give  you  a  few  directions  of  easy  practice,  and  for 
the  understanding  of  some  of  the  subjects  I  have  not  here  developed,  I  will 
ask  you  ten  questions,  which,  if  you  will  learn  to  answer  them  well,  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  you  in  youi-  future  educational  work. 

1.  What  is  the  a,  b.  c,  method  of  teaching  beginners  to  read  ? 

2.  What  is  the  word  method  ? 

3.  What  is  the  phonic  method  1 

4.  What  is  the  sentence  method  1 

5.  Is  it  better  to  use  only  one  of  these  methods,  or  to  combine  two  or 
more  of  them  1     If  to  combine,  how,  and  why  ? 

6.  Which  is  better  to  teach  first  to  beginners,  printing  or  writing  ? 
Why? 

7.  (Compare  the  words  and  their  number  upon  the  first  twenty  pages 
of  several  different  primers  and  first  readers.  Which  do  you  like  best  1 
Why? 

8.  What  is  the  object  in  view  in  teaching  reading '? 

9.  What  part  of  a  pupil's  school  time  is  spent  in  learning  to  read  ? 
Does  the  pupil  receive  the  benefit  he  ought  in  the  time  he  spends  1     Why  ? 

10.     Can  you  secure  better  results  in  a  shorter  time  1     How  ? 

E.  L.  Wells. 
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PSYCHOLOGY.     V. 


A  Lixt  of  the  Primnnj  Qiiditie'^ — The  primary  qualities,  according  to- 
Sir  William  H.A3IILT0N,  are  Extension,  or  the  quality  of  occupying  space  ;. 
Divisibility,  or  the  capacity  of  being  divided, — no  body  being  so  small  that 
we  cannot  conceive  it  as  capable  of  being  divided;  Size,  or  the  amount  of  space 
occupied  by  the  body  ;  Density,  or  the  amount  of  matter  in  proportion  to  the 
space  it  occupies  ;  Figure,  or  the  boundaries  of  the  body's  extension  ;  Ab- 
solute Incompressibility,  or  the  impossibility  of  being  reduced  to  nothing 
by  pressure :  Mobility,  or  the  capacity  of  being  moved  from  place  to  place  ; 
Situation,  or  the  quality  of  occujDying  a  particular  space. 

These  all  ih'pend  on  the  Ideas  of  Time  and  tSj^arc — Y'ou  will  notice 
that  these  qualities  depend  on  our  ideas  of  space  and  time.  AVhaf  is  ex- 
tension but  a  spreading  out  in  space  ?  Divisibility  implies  the  occupancy 
of  a  part  of  the  space  considered,  also,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  things, 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  time.  Each  of  the  others  has  reference  to  space. 
Now  space  and  time  are  both  original  ideas.  No  material  body  can  exist 
without  space  in  which  it  may  exist.  If  there  were  no  space,  there  could 
be  no  material  bodies.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  these  qualities  are  essential  to 
the  existence  of  ywitter  as  ice  view  it,  and  this  is  one  of  their  characteristics. 

These  (jualiti'^s  li-noun  a  priori,  or  before  exjjericme.  — For  the  same 
reason,  because  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  are  original  ideas,  it  follows 
that  the  primary  qualities,  which  are  based  on  these  ideas,  must  be  Itnown 
before  we  learn  the  other  qualities  of  bodies  by  the  senses,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  before  the  senses  are  exercised  at  all.  In  other  words,  they 
are  known  before  experience.     This  is  the  second  of  their  characteristics. 

Knoan  as  sicch,  or  in  and  of.  thtrase/res. — If  what  has  been  said  is  true, 
it  follows  that  the  primary  qualities  must  be  known  as  qualities,  in  and  of 
themselves.  They  are  not  learned  from  bodies,  but  are  known  at  first  as 
(jualities,  unconnected  with  bodies.  Afterwards  they  are  found  connected 
with  bodies,  but  at  first  thoy  are  known  separately  as  abstract  qualities,, 
and  not  as  concrete.     This  is  the  third  of  their  characteristics. 

Characteristics  of  the  srrondari/  quidities. — In  these  three  particular* 
the  secondary  qualities  are  marked  by  characteristics  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  primary. 

First.  They  are  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  matter  as  we  view  it. 
We  can  conceive  matter  without  weight,  without  color,  &c. 

Secondly.  They  are  learned  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses.  How  do 
we  learn  what    that   qualify  i.>^   which  is  called    hardness  '      Do   we   fnrni  an 
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idea  of  it  by  .soiuo  abstract  process  of  thought?  Or  is  the  knowledge  of 
hardness  born  with  us  ?  Neither  of  these.  We  learn  what  it  is  by  actual 
contact  with  the  bodies  in  which  it  inheres.  We  touch  a  hard  body,  and 
find  that  it  resists  our  pressure,  and  we  call  that  resistance  hardness.  We 
learn  the  quality  through  experience, — through  the  exercise  of  the  senses. 

Thirdly.  They  are  not  known  or  learned  in  and  of  tliemselves.  We 
never  find  hardness,  or  weight,  or  color,  by  itself.  So  far  as  we  know  it 
does  not  exist  by  itself.  At  least  we  do  not  find  it  so.  We  find  it  in  bodies 
-only. 

Fvvfher  Division  of  the  Secondari/  Qualities. — The  qualities  here 
classed  as  secondary  may  be  further  divided.  To  illustrate  the  diiFerence 
between  them,  take  the  quality  of  hardness  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
heat.  We  say  one  body  is  hard,  and  another  body  is  hot.  Both  of  these 
ideas  come  to  us  through  sensations.  We  touch  a  hard  body,  and  a  certain 
sensation  is  awakened  in  our  hand, — we  feel  the  sensation,  and  we  say  it  is 
caused  by  the  hardness  of  the  body.  We  touch  a  hot  body  and  feel  a  dif- 
ferent sensation,  and  say  it  is  caused  by  heat  in  the  body.  Now.  in  the 
first  case,  we  think  very  little, — almost  nothing, —of  the  sensation,  and  our 
mind  dwells  upon  the  quality  of  the  body.  But  in  the  second  case  the 
matter  is  entirely  reversed.  The  sensation  is  so  prominent  before  us  that 
we  think  little  of  the  quality  that  causes  it.  Indeed,  the  quality  seems  to 
he  transferred  to  ourselves  in  the  case  of  the  hot  body.  As  manifested  to 
us,  such  qualities  as  heat,  color,  &c.,  are  not  properly  qualities  of  body  at 
all.     They  seem  to  belong  to  ourselves. 

Mechanical  and  Fhjjdoloj/ical  Qualities. — Because  the  qualities  of  hard- 
ness, softness,  brittleness,  toughness,  roughness,  smoothness,  etc.,  have  to  do 
with  the  relations  of /-bodies  to  each  other,  they  are  called  mechanical  quali- 
ties. And  because  the  qualities  of  heat,  sourness,  sweetness,  fragrance, 
etc.,  seem  so  much  to  be  in  ourselves,  and  so  little  in  the  objects  causing 
them,  these  qualities  are  called  physiological.  These  are  the  two  divisions 
of  the  secondary  qualities. 

Phi/siuloijical  Qualities  Produced  by  Bodies. — Of  course  the  physiolog- 
ical qualities  arc  caused  by  something  in  the  bodies  that  awakens  in  us  the 
sensations.  When  you  warm  your  hands  at  the  fire,  there  is  something  in 
the  fire  that  causes  the  warmth  in  your  hand.  But  that  something  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  heat  in  your  hand.  And  yet  we  have  but  one  name 
for  the  two. 

List  of  Secondary  Qualifies. — Among  the  mechanical  qualities  are 
heaviness,  lightness,  hardness,  softne.ss,  compressibility,  incompressibility, 
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firmness,  fluidity,  resistance,  (the  quality  of  rebounding,  >  irrcsistance, 
toughnessf  brittleness,  rigidity,  flexibility,  and  other  qualities  of  a  similar 
kind,  arising  from  attraction,  repulsion,  and  inertia. 

Among  the  physiological  qualities  are  color,  sound,  flavor,  savor,  heat, 
electricity,  sneezing,  shuddering,  and  other  similar  feelings. 

Other  JVami's /or  (he  Clas'«'!t. — The  mechanical  qualities  are  sometimes 
called  objective,  because  they  belong  so  decidedly  to  th^  bodies  we  are  ob- 
serving, and  so  little  to  ourselves.  They  are  qualities  of  the  objects  outside 
of  us,  or  of  the  not-mp,  and  therefore  called  objective. 

The  physiological  qualities  are  called  subjective  for  precisely  the  opposite 
reason,  that  is  because  they  belong  to  the  subjective  being,  or  the  me,  more 
than  to  the  objective,  or  the  not-me. 

THE    SENSES    AND    THEIR   ORGANS. 

Qua/if ifrs  oj' Bodies  Learned  through  the  Senses. — The  avenues  through 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  outward  world  comes  to  us,  are  called  the  senses. 
The  number  of  them,  as  usually  reckoned,  is  five.  In  one  respect  they  are 
all  alike,  that  is,  the  knowledge  we  get  through  them  comes  to  us  by  an  ex- 
citement of  the  nerves,  produced  by  contact  with  some  external  body.  The 
reason  that  the  number  is  put  at  five,  precisely,  is  that  there  are  five  difl"er- 
ent  kinds  of  sensations,  and  each  one  is  dependent  upon  a  particular  group 
of  nerves.  Light  impresses  itself  upon  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  sight  is 
the  result.  But  light  has  no  power  thus  to  affect  the  nerves  of  the  fingers, 
or  of  the  ear.  The  waves  of  air  strike  upon  the  nerves  of  the  ear,  and 
sound  is  produced,  but  these  waves  striking  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  have 
no  such  eff'ect.  The  senses  usually  enumerated  are  as  follows  :  1.  Touch, 
whose  nerves  are  situated  generally  over  the  body.  2.  Light,  whose  nerves 
are  situated  in  the  eye.  3.  Hearing,  whose  nerves  are  situated  in  the  ear. 
4.  Smell,  whose  nerves  are  situated  in  the  nose.  f).  Taste,  whose  nervo.s 
are  situated  in  the  palate  and  tongue. 

Relation  of  the  Senses  to  each  other. — The  sense  of  touch  makes  ua 
acquainted  with  the  mechanical  qualities  of  objects  right  about  us.  But  it 
is  limited  in  its  range.  The  objects  must  be  in  contact  with  us,  or  we  can 
learn  nothing  by  touch.  Not  only  this,  but  the  knowledge  we  get  from  it  is 
fragmentary.  In  order  to  get  an  adequate  notion  of  an  entire  body,  we 
must  put  together,  in  our  minds,  these  fragments,  thus  forming  a  whole  out 
of  the  parts.  To  get  a  correct  notion  of  the  shape  of  a  cube,  by  touch, 
you  must  feel  of  each  of  its  corners,  edges  and  faces,  and  in  your  mind 
unite  them. 
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But  the  sight  comes  to  our  aid  here.  It  gives  us  general  notions  at  the 
very  start.     Our  first  look  at  an  object  usually  gives  us  its  general  outline. 

But  sight  again  is  limited,  and  hearing  conies  to  its  aid.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  medium  called  light,  it  cannot  act,  but  hearing  is  always  active 
except  in  profound  sleep.  For  the  medium  in  which  it  acts,  air,  must  al- 
ways be  present  where  animal  life  is. 

By  smell  and  taste  we  become  acquainted  with  another  kind  of  quali- 
ties, namely,  chemical  qualities. 

FoHsibiUtt/  of  other  kinds  of  Knowledge. — Sir  W.  HAMILTON  compares 
the  material  world  to  a  large  polyhedron,  or  solid  figure  of  many  sides,  and 
the  mind  to  a  spectator  looking  at  it.  The  spectator  can  see  only  the  sides 
next  to  him.  The  others,  although  just  as  real,  are  out  of  his  sight.  So 
material  objects  may  have  many  qualities  that  are  not  perceived  by  us.  be- 
cause we  have  no  senses  adapted  to  perceiving  them.  Some  animals  are 
thought  to  possess  senses  additional  to  those  possessed  by  man.  But  man 
has  all  he  needs  for  the  real  work  of  life.  Richard  Edwards. 


POETA   LOQUITUR. 


Last  night  I  sat  with  pen  in  hand;  the  firelight  rising,  fading, 
Seemed  hovering  like  the  fleet- winged  thought,  my  eager  grasp  evading, 
Like  one  who  strives  to  speak,  but  finds  no  words  to  fit  his  meaning, 
When  o'er  him  in  some  silent  hour,  the  powers  of  thought  are  leaning, 
1  found  no  utterance  for  the  song  that  through  my  life  was  ringing, 
Though  all  the  weaiy,  mournful  earth  was  brighter  for  its  singing. 

I  thought  of  old  Prometheus,  in  chauis  upon  the  mountain 

For  bringing  down  celestial  fire  from  its  maternal  fountain ; 

And  wished  that  I  could  scale  the  height  of  Heavenly  hills  hereafter. 

E'en  though  the  same  presumptuous  theft  might  bring  its  vulture  after. 

I  seemed  to  see  grim  Tantalus,  his  lips  with  fever  glowing, 

Wliile  just  beyond  his  outstretched  hand  the  sparlding  streams  were  flowing. 

Around  him  close  on  every  side,  the  fairest  fruits  were  thronging. 

The  while  his  hungry  eyes  were  filled  with  human  want  and  longing. 

The  Danaids  and  Sisyphus  stUl  plied  their  old  vocation. 

That  led  them  on  through  wearying  toil  without  a  consummation. 

They  held  their  empty  pitchers  up  beside  the  flowing  fountain, 

Ilis  ponderous  stone,  slipped  from  his  grasp,  rolled  down  the  trembling  mountain. 

While  yet  1  gazed  the  scene  was  changed; — 1  saw  through  all  my  dreaming 

An  earthly  Hades,  with  the  world  Plutonian  tortures  scheming. 

Full  many  a  soul,  like  Tantalus,  had  clasped  the  alluring  pleasure 

To  find  it  fly  beyond  his  reach,  and  lose  the  sought-for  treasure. 

Full  many  a  soul,  Prometheus-hke,  had  "grasped  the  lightning's  pinions, "" 
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And  soared  with  swift-winged  raptaro  np  throuy:h  thou^'ht's  sublime  dominions, 
To  feel  more  deeplj',  afterwards,  how  prisoned  souls  can  languish, 
And  how  the  strong,  immortal  heart  breaks  with  immortal  anguish. 

Among  the  rest,  I  saw  myself.     The  muses  all  were  scorning, 

And  Pegasus  had  taken  wings  and  sought  the  gates  of  morning. 

As  sculptor  stands  entranced  before  his  dream  of  love  and  duty, 

And  sees  that  dream  grow  tangible  in  marble  grace  ^id  beauty, 

I  saw  the  Ijeauty  of  my  thought,  clad  in  the  words  ot  sages. 

It  might  go  forth  to  face  the  world  and  live  through  all  the  ages. 

l:!ut  it  must  walk  with  measured  steps,  and  sing  its  song  of  passion, 

And  breath  its  vows  of  tenderness  in  life's  poetic  fashion; 

Must  fit  its  pathos  to  the  tone  that  through  the  sweetest  singing. 

From  year  to  year,  from  age  to  age,  throughout  the  world  goes  ringing. 

0  song  unsung!  0  words  unsaid!  0  laugh  with  sorrow  broken! 
The  sweetest,  saddest  part  of  life  is  what  is  left  unspoken. 

No  thought  entrancing  as  the  thought  beyond  our  grasp  that  fluttered. 

No  song  so  sweet  as  that  which  dies,  its  melody  unuttered. 

Amid  earth's  smaller  joys  and  griefs,  we  laugh  or  weep  at  pleasure, 

And  sinr'  our  little  songs  of  life  to  life's  poetic  measure; 

But  on  dim  Sinai's  cloudy  heights,  our  hearts  are  dumb  with  wonder, 

We  find  no  words  to  sing  to  earth  the  message  of  the  thunder. 

As  dies  the  day  when  in  the  west  the  sun  is  slowly  setting, 

1  saw  my  poem  fade  away,  with  anxious,  vain  regretting. 
Yet  still,  as  when  the  sun  is  set,  the  clouds  are  lit  benignly. 
Some  echo  of  it,  faint  and  sweet,  ran  through  my  heart  divinely. 
I  felt  its  music  as  we  feel  their  pathos  o'er  us  stealing, 

'When  olden  memories,  sweet  and  sad,  stir  all  the  founts  of  feeling. 

O  Danaids  beside  the  well,  with  pitchers  never-filling, 

O  Tantalus,  unsatisfied,  your  sighs  my  heart  are  thrilling, 

0  Life,  thou  poem  incomplete,  with  rhyme  and  measure  wanting. 

With  but  th(i  soul,  the  wondrous  thought,  our  doubts  and  murmurs  daunting! 

.Man  writes  the  poem  out  of  tune.  Death  makes  its  music  swoi'ter, 

God  touches  it  with  His  groat  love,  and  makes  the  song  completer. 

Julia  V.  Phii-'eu. 


TOWNSHIP  lilGU  SCHOOLS.— 11. 


High  schools  in  cities  and  large  villages  are  established  facts  ;  they 
need  no  word.s  from  us  It  is  that  our  country  districts  may  enjoy  similar 
advantages  that  1  plead  for  township  high  schools.  All  that  has  been  said 
in  favor  of  high  schools  in  general  applies  to  them.  True,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  our  country  population  do  not  need  the  high  school  so  much 
as  do  the  poorer  classes  in  town,  because  the  average  farmer  is  much  more 
able  to  pay  tuition ;  but  the  farmer's  life  makes  equal  or-  greater  demands 
for  varied  knowledge.     Chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  philosophy,  mechanics, 
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are  all  good  things  to  have  in  the  brain  of  a  farmer.  Sneer  as  we  may  at 
"book  farming,"  and  there  are  plenty  of  smatterers  who  deserve  our  ridi- 
cule, it  still  remains  true  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who  best 
understands  the  nature  of  his  soil  and  seed,  the  physiological  laws  on  which 
depends  his  success  in  the  raising  of  stock,  the  mechanism  and  principles  of 
his  reapers  and  threshers,  is  the  most  successful  farmer. 

Could  we  plant  in  every  township  a  genuine  high  school,  with  a  corps 
of  real,  wide-awake,  common-sense  teachers  that  know  how  to  train  scholars 
how  to  think  and  to  reduce  theory  to  practice,  who  doubts  its  beneficial 
effects  on  the  entire  community  ?  .  For,  it  is  not  alone  the  scholars  who  are 
benefited  by  such  a  school;  the  whole  neighborhood,  especially  the  older 
brothers  and  sifters,  those  young  meh  and  women  whose  school  days  are 
past,  will  feel  its  influence  in  quickening  mental  activity. 

Then,  its  influence  on  the  elementary  schools  of  the  township  would  be 
worth  all  it  costs.  The  incentive  it  holds  out  to  scholars  in  the  lower  grades 
will  infuse  new  life  into  these  schools.  Without  such  a  school  at  their  own 
doors,  comparatively  few  will  ever  go  beyond  the  merest  rudiments  ;  hence, 
the  majority  feel  little  ambition  in  their  studies.  With  a  high  school  at 
home,  and  the  certainty  that  every  child  who  is  fitted  for  it  can  enter,  all 
will  be  incited  to  greater  endeavor. 

The  number  of  scholars  pursuing  advanced  studies  would  be  largely 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  establishing  them.  If  the  high  school  is 
supported  by  township  taxation,  each  tax-payer  will  be  anxious  that  his 
children  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  will  make  exertions  to  secure  this 
end.  Nor  need  these  exertions  be  very  great.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  larger  boys  and  girls  attending  school  are  not  so  great  as  many  im- 
agine. In  winter,  the  time  we  expect  them  to  attend,  there  is  not  much 
work  for  them  to  do,  and  the  horses  stand  idle  in  the  stable  ;  they  will  en- 
joy standing  in  the  shed  by  the  school-house  after  taking  the  young  folks  to 
school,  just  as  well.  And  as  for  the  young  folks  themselves,  the  greatest 
exertion  required  is  to  get  up  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  have 
the  chores,  in  doors  and  out,  done  before  school-time,  "hitch  up"  the  team, 
and  drive  to  school.  The  chores  must  be  done  at  any  rate.  The  question  is, 
whether  they  will  be  done  in  season  ;  and  as  for  the  "hitching  up,"  ask  any 
boy  how  great  a  hardship  that  is  when  a  sleigh  ride  or  a  party  is  to  fol- 
low it  1 

The  township^  high  school  will  benefit  surrounding  schools  by  affording 
them  a  good  example.     True,  in  many  respects,  high-school  methods  are  not 
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suited  to  elementary  schools,  but  there  are  many  foundation  principles  of 
teaching  which  hold  good  in  both  ;  teachers  of  district  schools  can  scarcely 
help  gaining  valuable  suggestions  from  a  well  conducted  high  school  in  their 
vicinity.  In  many  cases  the  township  high  school  will  be  in  connection  witli 
the  elementary  school  in  its  immediate  district  :  the  lower  departments  being 
in  some  measure  under  the  supervision  of  its  principal,  would  become,  in 
greater  or  less  degree  according  to  how  well  he  performed  the  work  of  su- 
pervision, models  for  surrounding  schools. 

Another  advantage  of  these  schools  would  be  affording  a  supply 
of  home  teachers  with  home  training.  A  knowledge  of  the  home  surround- 
ings of  his  pupils  is  of  great  value  to  a  teacher.  If  he  meets  his  scholars 
for  the  first  time  when  he  meets  them  in  the  school-room,  he  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. He  cannot  know  that  what  seems  sulkiness  in  John  is  but  the  reflect- 
ion of  his  father's  harshness;  that  Mary's  persistent  silence  comes  not  from 
htubbornness,  but  from  inherited  shyness,  and  so  on  through  the  catalogue. 

With  a  township  high  school,  the  most  promising  young  people  would 
fit  themselves  for  teaching  the  neighboring  schools,  and  this  fitting  would  be 
done,  in  a  measure,  under  the  eye  of  their  future  employers.  Parents  and 
■  directors  could  watch  their  course  as  scholars,  note  their  habits,  physical, 
nocial,  mental,  moral,  and  know  whether  these  were  such  as  they  wished 
children  to  follow.  Such  knowledge  is  invaluable.  So  long  as  it  remains 
true,  as  it  ever  must,  that  what  we  air  influences  our  scholars  more  than 
what  we  teach,  so  long  must  this  knowledge  be  of  really  more  moment  than 
any  we  can  gain  by  our  examinations.  Tte  reflex  influence  on  the  teacher 
is  quite  as  valuable.  The  consciousness  that  he  is  thus  scrutmized  will  be  a 
wonderful  incentive  toward  good,  and  a  restraint  from  evil 

Teachers  will  spend  more  time  in  preparation  when  that  preparation 
can  be  made,  in  a  large  measure,  at  home.  To  the  farmer,  never  accus- 
tomed to  count  the  cost  of  what  he  eats,  board-bills  seem  enormous,  and  are 
really  the  great  barriers  of  his  children's  gaining  an  education,  when  they 
must  go  away  from  home  for  it.  He  pays  for  books  and  tuition  cheerfully, 
but  board-bills  do  run  up  so  fast,  no  wonder  he  thinks  a  few  terms  must 
suffice  ;  so  his  children  return  with  only  a  smattering,  instead  of  the  thor- 
ough knowledge  it  takes  years  to  acquire.  But  put  the  high  school  into  his 
own  township,  and  these  terms  of  schooling  will  lengthen  into  years. 

Said  a  gentleman  to  me  a  few  weeks  :igo  :  "In  our  district  three  of  us 
have  been  sending  our  boys  away  to  school,  at  an  average  expense  of  $500 
per  year  each.  If  we  had  such  a  school  as  you  advocate,  those  boys  might 
be  at  home  for  three  years  yet.  and  the  money  thus  saved  would  give  good 
scliooling  to  the  whole  district." 
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There  is  something  more  precious  than  money  involved  in  the  question 
whether  our  young  people  be  educated  at  home  or  abroad.  The  thoughtful 
parent  shrinks  from  the  risks  incurred  in  sending  his  children  away  from 
home  during  those  years  in  which  character  is  most  rapidly  forming.  What 
snares  may  be  set  for  their  unwary  feet  he  knows  not,  nor  can  he  be  present 
to  discover  and  reveal. 

The  best  of  influences  may,  and  usually  do,  surround  them  in  school, 
but  the  outside  influences,  which  a  teacher  cannot  control,  may  ruin  them. 
I  have  seen — thank  God,  not  many  times — one  such  scene  ia  enough  for  a 
lifetime-  a  boy,  apparently  pure  and  good  when  he  came  to  us,  go  straight 
down  to  destruction  before  our  very  eyes  and  we  conld  not  stay  him.  A 
mother's  voice,  a  father's  hand,  might  have  restrained  him,  but  we  teachers 
were  powerless.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  and  therefore  no  criterion,  but  it 
signals  the  danger.  What  young  people  do  with  their  evenings  has  as  much 
efi'ect  on  the  formation  of  their  character  as  what  they  learn  in  school  has  ; 
parents  only  can  control  this. 

There  are  other  disadvantages  connected  with  sending  young  people 
away  from  home  during  their  high-school  course.  Home  associations  and 
pursuits  are  broken  in  upon  ;  their  little  taste  of  town  life  produces  a  rest-  • 
less  desire  for  more.  Home  occupations  become  distasteful  ;  a  few  months' 
schooling  in  town  is  sometimes  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  severing  the 
ties  which  bind  the  young  people  to  their  country  home. 

But  if  home  life  and  school  life  go  on  together,  each  a  part  of  the 
■  other ;  if  the  lighter  duties  of  farm  life  are  carried  on  in  connection  with 
study — and  such  duties  are  a  help,  not  a  hindrance  to  study — when  school 
life  ends  there  is  no  painful  sundering  of  ties,  no  sharp  contrasts  instituted  ; 
the  scholar  glides  imperceptibly  into  the  farmer — man  or  maiden.  And  the 
result  of  school  life  is  only  good,  and  that  continually.  To  most  people 
school  days  are  happy  days ;  it  is  worth  much  to  have  their  happy  associa- 
tions closely  connected  with  home  life,  thus  binding  more  firmly  to  that  life, 
instead  of  drawing  away  from  it,  as  they  do  when  school  days  are  spent 
away  from  home. 

Thoughtful  observers  of  country  life  must  notice  a  growing  distaste  for 
it  evinced  by  the  children  of  farmers  leaving  the  farm  and  going  into  cities 
for  employment.  Doubtless  this  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  increased  value  of 
farm  lands ;  the  same  money  invested  elsewhere  will  produce  larger  income. 
But  other  influences  are  at  work,  influences  which  reach  deeper  than  the 
pocket.  Surround  country  life  with  some  of  the  best  attractions  of  city 
life,  as  we  can,  and  our   farmer  boys   and  girls  will   not  be   so   anxious  to 
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leave  it.  My  father  was  a  farmer,  as  both  my  brothers  now  are ;  the  tender- 
est,  most  sacred  associations  of  my  life  are  connecteed  with  farm  home-life  : 
it  pains  me  to  see  this  life  fading  out  from  our  land,  hence  I  would  surround 
it  with  all  the  attractions  and  safeguards  possible.  Potent  among  these  are 
good  educational  advantages  at  home.  For  this  reason  I  plead  with  my 
whole  heart  fer  the  establishment  of  township  high  schools. 

How  shall  the  work  be  accomplished  ?  Section  35  of  the  school  law 
points  out  the  legal  steps.  Beyond  that,  circumstances  must  decide  just 
what  particular  course  to  pursue ;  as  circumstances  differ  in  different  town- 
ships, no  general  rule  can  be  given.  If  there  be  a  village  graded  school 
conveniently  located  in  the  township,  it  is  well  to  have  the  high  school  in 
connection  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  for  other  reasons  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  its  advantages  as  a  trainer  for  teachers.  But  if  there 
are,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  local  jealousies  or  prejudices  which  militate 
against  this  arrangement,  by  all  means  have  the  township  high  school  an 
entirely  distinct  institution. 

The  case  of  one  of  our  townships  may  give  some  valuable  hints  con- 
cerning this  work.  It  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  country  townships  in  Knox 
county,  settled  by  people  who  show  their  appreciation  of  education  by  lib- 
eral patronage  of  higher  institutions.  At  their  railroad  center — Oneida— 
is  one  of  our  best  graded  schools.  They  have  an  excellent  house,  with  one 
room  not  yet  occupied,  the  other  four  seldom  full,  a  large  chapel,  which 
might  be  used  as  a  study  room,  if  necessary  ;  a  fair  beginning  in  library, 
and  apparatus  ;  in  short,  a  good  foundation  for  a  township  high  school.  As 
it  is,  the  school  draws  many  scholars  outside  the  district.  Last  year  tuition 
received  almost  equaled  the  State  fund.  For  the  last  month  the  entire 
school  had  an  enrollment  of  240,  with  an  average  in  its  high-school  room  of 
52  ;  21  of  whom  were  outsiders.  In  the  course  of  years,  most  of  the  fami- 
lies in  that  township  will  be  represented  in  that  school. 

In  Walnut  Grove,  the  adjoining  township,  circumstances  are  almost 
equally  favorable  for  the  establishment  of  a  township  high  school.  They 
have  not  any  spare  room  in  their  school  house,  as  Oneida  has,  but  this  dis- 
advantage is  probably  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  their  position 
— they  being  near  the  center  of  the  township,  while  Oneida  is  quite  in  one 
corner,  the  only  thing  which  works  against  our  plans 

These  plans  are  to  have  the  township  organize  under  Section  35,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  township  liigh  school.  Then  rent  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Oneida  school  house — the  lower  story  furnishing  ample  accoiu- 
raodaiions  for  the  town  school,  outside  its  high  school  department — and  em- 
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ploy  teachers  necessary  for  successfully  carrying  on  the  township  high 
school.  Of  course,  Oneida  would  pay  its  proportion  of  tax,  probably  about 
what  it  now  pays,  and  the  township  outside,  the  rest.  I  have  not  the  data  to 
know  just  what  this  should  be,  but  am  confident  it  would  be  a  much  more 
economical  arrangement  than  sending  the  scholars  away  to  school.  But  the 
greatest  advantage  would  be  that  if  the  school  were  sustained  by  township 
taxation,  more  would  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Wherever  there  is  a  township  thus  ripe  for  organization,  there  seems 
the  place  to  begin.  Specific  labor  on  one  particular  point  is  more  product- 
ive than  general  work  throughout  the  county.  One  good  township  high 
school,  in  successful  operation,  will  be  the  best  argument  for,  and  incentive 
to,  their  establishment  in  other  townships.  Mary  Allen  West. 


READING. 

Reading  is  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the  education  of  our  schools. 
No  great  success  will  attend  the  teacher's  efforts  until  the  pupils  can  read 
intelligently.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  great  importance,  how  to  teach 
reading  successfully?  The  acquired  faculty  of  calling  words  at  sight,  com- 
bined with  elocution,  constitutes  the  finished  reader.  The  reason  why  so 
few  learn  to  read  well,  is  because  they  read  so  little  during  the  first  few 
years  in  school.  Many  teachers  have  the  idea  that  the  elocutionary  part  of 
reading  should  be  taught  at  first,  and  devote  so  much  time  to  this  orna- 
mental, or  finishing  work,  before  there  is  really  any  thing  to  ornament,  that 
but  little  progress  is  made,  and  there  is  a  consequent  failure  both  in  the 
structure  and  finish.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  music  teacher  who  should 
aim  to  have  his  pupils  sing  a  few  songs,  or  play  a  few  pieces  with  great 
precision  and  elegance,  and  neglect  the  uninteresting  practice  of  first  prin- 
ciples ?  In  music,  the  pupils  acquire  the  fine  touch  and  tone  of  the  teacher 
largely  by  imitation  while  engaged  in  the  necessary  drill  work.  So  the 
teacher  of  reading  should  furni.sh  the  pupils,  every  day,  new  lessons.  Let 
care  be  taken  that  each  lesson  be  performed  as  well  as  possible,  but  let  the 
idea  be  always  present,  that  no  child  can  learn  to  read  readily  with  any 
small  amount  of  reading  matter ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  pupils 
can  call  the  words  rapidly  at  sight  they  will  soon  acquire  the  ornamental' 
part  by  imitation. 

This  method  is  founded  upon  true  philosophy.     No  long  road  can  be 
traveled  over,  at  a  snail's  pace,  during  the  few  years  of  childhood.     If  only 
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one  lesson  is  given  for  a  week's  practice,  is  it  not  plain  that  but  one  step  is 
taken  during  this  time,  on  this  long  road  ]  All  agree  that  children  should 
not  be  crowded  beyond  their  capacity,  but  learning  to  read  can  hardly  be 
called  mental  labor.  It  is  the  education  of  the  eye  to  a  great  extent,  and 
involves  but  little  more  strain  upon  the  child's  intellect  than  learning  to 
talk  ;  and  it  should  follow  next  in  order  in  its  education.  The  crowding  in 
our  schools  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  result  of  this  neglect  of  reading 
in  the  lower  grades.  The  law  that  excludes  children  from  school  until  six 
years  of  age,  and  consequently  delays  this  elementary  work,  renders  it  im- 
perative that  the  very  best  method  be  adopted  to  secure  rapid  progress. 
We  now  find  many  pupils  in  our  schools,  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
are  poor  readers,  and  who  make  slow  progress  in  their  otlier  studies  for  this 
reason,  and  not  on  account  of  natural  dullness :  gradually  falling  behind 
their  class-mates,  they  become  discouraged,  lose  their  interest  in  school, 
leave  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  fail  of  a  good  common  education,  which 
IS  the  birthright  of  every  child  in  the  State.  The  teachers  are  not  alto- 
gether to  blame.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  done  their  best;  but  not  hav- 
ing studied  the  true  philosophy  of  progress,  and  not  having  themselves 
received  the  best  instruction,  they  have  failed  to  secure  important  results. 

There  is  no  progress  worth  speaking  of,  and  can  be  none,  where  the 
only  reading  matter  furnished  the  pupils  during  the  entire  year  consists  of 
the  few  words  contained  in  our  primary  readers.  If,  however,  this  is  the 
only  reading  matter  the  teacher  can  furnish,  let  the  children  read  these 
many  times  over  during  the  term,  and  so  keep  before  the  eye  a  succession 
of  comparatively  new  words.  The  uninteresting  humdrum  of  having  the 
same  lesson  read  day  after  day  is  a  common  and  fatal  mistake  of  many 
teachers  in  our  primary  classes.  It  is  nonsense ;  it  is  worse,  it  is  a  waste 
of  valuable  time  to  teach  reading,  as  .some  teach  music,  hi/  rote.  As  one 
proof  of  the  position  here  taken,  let  me  a.sk  if  the  pupils  who  have  plenty 
of  reading  matter  at  their  homes  fail  to  become  ready  readers  ?  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  not  one  in  fifty  fails  to  learn  to  read  well,  who,  during  the 
first  two  years  of  school,  is  furnished  with  plenty  of  reading  matter  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  children.  And,  as  all  do  not  have  it  at  home,  it  must 
be  furnished  at  school,  if  much  progress  is  anticipated. 

I  say  to  teachers :  Your  success  in  primary-school  work  depends 
largely  upon  your  pupils'  ability  to  read  readily,  and  their  progress  in  learn- 
ing to  read  depends  more  upon  the  amount  of  interesting  reading  matter 
furnished  thein  than  upon  drill  in  elocution,  or  the  analysis  of  words.  Lend 
your  poorest  readers  interesting  story  books,  papers, or  anything  that  will  in- 
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duce  them  voluntarily  to  continue  the  practice  of  reading.  The  reading  of 
figures  is  a  short  work  after  the  alphabet  of  numbers  is  learned,  but  the  combina- 
tions of  letters  are  almost  endless,  and  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  learn  to  call  these 
endless  combinations  at  sight.  In  music  every  new  composition  is  a  new 
combination  of  musical  signs.  So  in  literature.  Every  new  composition 
is  a  new  combination  of  words.  No  thorough  musician  values  very  highly 
a  musical  education  that  stops  short  of  the  ready  performance  of  a  new 
piece  of  music  at  sight,  and  no  teacher  in  our  primary  classes  should  be 
satisfied  whose  pupils  cannot  read  intelligently  the  news  of  the  day  at  the 
end  of  the  second  school  year. 

This  article  might  be  extended,  to  show  how,  in  writing,  to  secure 
rapid  progress,  a  continual  change  of  copy  is  necessary;  how  in  numbers,  a 
great  amount  of  practice  in  addition  and  multiplication  makes  the  ready 
reckoner  ;  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  the  idea,  and  hope 
enough  to  awaken  some  interest  and  discussion  in  what  appears  to  me  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  E.  H.  Rood. 


DRAWING. 

Dear  Teachers: — In  teaching  drawing  you  and  your  pupils  are  re- 
•ceiving  more  real  pleasure  along  with  really  useful  knowledge  than  in 
any  other  study,if  it  is  taught  in  the  right  way.  Yes,  drawing /s  a  studi/.  Perfect 
art  requires  hard  study.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  pupils  interested  in  drawing. 
Straight  and  curved  lines  should  not  be  the  only  thingtaught  in  elementary  draw- 
ing ;  young  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  draw  faces,  to  get  them  interested,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  will  be  useful  practice  for  them.  Let  your  school  draw  as 
large  a  face  of  their  teacher  as  their  slates  will  allow.  No  matter  if  it 
does  not  look  like  you.  If  you  find  one  in  the  school  that  resembles  you  a 
little,  then  you  have  gained  something  by  this  exercise.  In  higher  grades, 
faces  of  their  school-mates  should  be  drawn,  and  the  teacher  should  be  the 
one  to  recognize  the  slight  resemblances.  The  pupils  once  interested  in  this 
way,  correct  drawing  will  come  fast  enough,  because  practice  makes  perfect. 
By  doing  this  you  may  in  some  future  time  reap  from  your  labors  by  seeing 
your  pupils  become  great  artists,  although  you  may  think  as  little  of  it  as 
one  of  Longfellow's  characters  who  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air,  and  breathed 
a  song  into  the  air,  and 

■■  Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak, 

I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke  : 

And  tho  song,  from  beginning  to  end. 

T  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend." 
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Next  in  importance  to  inventive  drawing  is  drawing  from  memory. 
Let  six  pupils  draw  an  ivy  leaf  just  as  they  remember  seeing  it ;  another 
six  draw  a  certain  house,  or  church,  which  they  have  often  seen  ;  another 
six  a  clock,  a  pitcher,  a  well  known  flower,  tree,  etc.  Of  course  the  next 
lesson  should  be  from  the  original,  carefully  noticing  the  mistakes  that  they 
made  in  drawing  from  memory.  For  an  advanced  class,  give  a  description 
of  some  very  interesting  picture,  and  then  let  them  draw  it  all  from  their 
imagination.  The  next  day  bring  the  picture,  so  that  they  may  see  how 
near  they  came  to  the  real.  Much  pleasure,  and  much  instruction,  will  be 
given  in  this  exercise.  Occasionally  a  narrative  should  be  read  to  the 
drawing  class,  after  which  a  drawing,  or  scene,  from  what  was  read  should 
be  invented  by  the  pupils. 

In  a  common  school  a  pupil  cannot  get  the  necessary  time  for  drawing. 
To  remedy  this,  drawings  should  be  made  out  of  school  hours,  and  corrected 
on  the  next  day  by  the  teacher,  in  the  same  manner  that  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  composition  papers  are  treated.  E.  B.  11. 


THINGS  WISE  AND  UNWISE. 


1.  It  is  not  wise  to  change  a  programme  on  the  appearance  of  visitors. 
Children  are  quicker  in  detecting  trickery  than  are  grown  people.  Lectures 
on  morals  fall  dead  in  the  school-room  where  the  teacher  is  a  liar  in 
action. 

2.  It  is  not  wise  to  imagine,  that  because  one  succeeds  in  keeping  an 
incorrigibly  bad  boy  or  girl  in  school,  of  necessity,  good  is  done.  It  is 
not  the  I)art  of  wisdom  to  keep  rotting,  potatoes  in  contact  with  those  that 
are  sound. 

3.  It  is  wise  to  keep  before  the  pupils  the  thought  that  mental  dis- 
cipline fits  them  the  better  for  manual  labor.  The  saddest  criticism  upon 
our  schools  is,  that  they  foster  the  notion  that  brown,  hardened  hands,  and 
coarse,  dusty  clothes  are  degrading. 

4.  It  is  unwise,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  make  the  little  scholars  the  re- 
cipients of  the  punishment  due  the  older  ones.  Nothing  makes  a  teacher 
more  contemptible  in  the  estimation  of  scholars  in  general,  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  too  cowardly  to  be  just. 

5.  It  is  not  wise  for  a  teacher  to  attempt  to  drown  the  noise  in  the 
school-room  with  greater  noise.  That  school  has  the  most  disorder,  whose 
teacher  makes  the  most  of  it. 
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6.  It  is  wise  to  suffer  pupils  to  sit  in  bad  air,  rather  than  to  have  them 
struck  with  cold  currents  from  the  outside,  as  they  sit  passively  at  their 
desks.  One  would  better  be  immersed  in  carbonic  dioxide,  if  taken  out  be- 
fore he  drowns,  than  to  have  the  air  at  Zero  drive  from  his  shoulders  and 
throat  that  at  seventy  degrees. 

7.  In  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  purify  the  air,  by  raising  the  win- 
dows, it  is  wise  to  have  the  children  brace  themselves  against  the  change 
in  temperature,  by  engaging  in  some  muscular  exercise. 

8.  It  is  wise,  when  a  scholar  asks  you  a  question  that  you  can't 
answer,  to  say,   "  I  do  not  know." 

9.  It  is  wise  to  make  it  a  point  not  to  be  asked  the  same  question 
twice  without  being  able  to  answer  it,  if  its  answer  lies  within  your  reach. 

10.  It  is  not  wise  to  engage  with  children  in  their  sports,  unless  you 
can  excel  in  many  of  them.  If  you  can't  juxiip,  nor  run,  nor  catch  a  ball, 
nor  wield  a  bat,  nor  turn  a  hand-spring,  nor  skip  the  rope,  nor  shoot  an  ar- 
row, nor  spin  a  top,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  your  scholars,  you  had  better 
be  a  looker-on.  It  is  not  familarity,  so  much  as  ignorance,  that  breeds  con- 
tempt. C 


OFFICIAL. 

School  Officers — Oath  of  Office. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  per 
Justice  Sheldon,  has  recently  filed  an  opinion  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
school  officers.  Section  25,  Art.  V,  of  the  Illinois  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  all  civil  officers  shall  take  a  prescribed  oath  of  office,  except  such 
inferior  officers  as  may  by  law  be  eiempted,  is  held  not  to  require  township 
school  officers  to  take  the  oath.  The  Legislature  having  provided  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  such  officers,  and  having  neglected  to  require  the 
oath  as  one  of  the  requisites,  it  is  presumed  that  they  intended  to  exempt 
such  inferior  officers  from  taking  the  oath.  School  Directoi-'s  District  No. 
13,  T.  40  Cook  Count ij  vs.  Clark  Roberts^  et  al. —  Western  .Jurist. 
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Reports  of  corruption  and  fraud  fill  a  large  part  of  our  public  prints  ; 
and  "investigation"  seems  to  be  the  chief  business  of  L'ongress.  The  method 
of  "killing  off"  the  candidate  of  an  opposing  party,  is  no  longer  by  an  at- 
tack on  his  political  principles,  nor  by  unearthing  some  unfortunate  letter 
that  he  may  have  written  in  past  years:  but,  by  showing  some  dishonesty  in 
his  previous  transactions,  or,  which  is  about  as  well,  by  raising  a  suspicion  of 
dishonesty.  For,  the  public  mind  is  so  aroused  on  these  questions  that  it  is 
ready  to  receive  as  true  almost  any  insinuation  against  a  public  man,  and 
that  without  much  question  or  canvass. 

No  doubt,  there  is  much  corruption  to  be  found  among  men  in  office, 
but  they  are  not  all  thieves;  neither  are  they  so  nmch  worse  now  than  ever 
before  ;  nor  are  they,  as  a  whole,  any  worse  probably  than  the  average  of 
the  community,  nor  worse  than  those  who  are  invest  it /at  lug  them.  For,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  main  object  sought  in  this  immense  huUabuloo  is  not 
to  catch  rogues  nor  to  promote  general  honesty,  but  simply  to  make  "politi- 
cal capital."  And,  yet,  it  may  be  a  hopeful  state  of  public  opinion  when 
the  surest  way  to  destroy  a  politician's  "availability"  is  to  show  that  he  is 
dishonest. 

Almost  the  only  thing  that  Congress  has  done,  except  to  investi- 
gate, has  been  to  take  steps  towards  reducing  tlie  salaries  of  some  of  the 
public  servants ;  and  its  action  in  this  respect  has  been  no  more  honest  than 
in  the  other,  for  the  end  sought  is  the  same,  namely,  political  capital.  These 
proposed  reductions  are  some  of  them  contemptible;  and  it  woulfl  seem  that 
the  expense  of  Congress  while  pas.sing  the  measure  would  more  than  equal 
all  that  the  reduction  will  save.  But,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  :.  for,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  dear  public  has  certain  strong  prejudices  which  are 
aroused  just  now,  and  that  the  way  to  get  votes  is  to  pander  to  those  preju- 
dices. The  editor  of  the  Gnlnxy^  in  the  May  number,  has  some  very  truth- 
ful and  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject.  Not  one,  perhaps,  of  our  public 
servants  is  paid  more  than  a  fair  amount  for  the  talent  and  character  which 
his  place  demands :  and  most  of  them  are  paid  vastly  less.  Now,  the  pub- 
lic service  demauds  good  ability,  as  well  as  experience  and  honesty.  If  the 
pay  is  made  less  than  a  fair  equivalent  for  these,  one  of  three  things  must 
follow  ;  an  inferior  order  of  talent  must  be  employed,  or  the  public  must 
take  service  for  which  it  does  not  pay,  or  the  incumbent  will  use  his  place 
to  advance  his  pecuniary  interests,  in  some  irregular  way.     In  other  words, 
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he  is  likely  to  steal,  and  to  justify  the  act  on  the  ground  that  he  can  get  a 
fair  compensation  in  no  other  way.  Surely,  the  diminishing  of  deserved 
pay  is  a  strange  method  of  promoting  honesty  in  public  servants. 

We  shall  have  made  a  long  stride  towards  a  right  state  of  things  when 
we  pay  a  fair  amount  for  all  kinds  of  public  service,  even  to  school  officers 
and  to  trustees  of  public  institutions.  When  the  public  ceases  to  be  a  men- 
dicant, pays  a  fair  price  for  the  talent  it  needs,  and  then  holds  its  servants 
rigidly  to  a  faithful  and  honest  performance  of  duty,  we  shall  have  done 
much  to  reduce  the  number  of  incompetents  and  scoundrels  in  the  public 
service,  from  our  state  Legislatures,  down. 

The  principle  of  just  and  proper  pay  for  the  amount  and  kind  of  work 
done  is  quite  as  applicable  to  teachers'  salaries  as  to  any  other  public  ser- 
vice. Very  possibly  the  average  of  teachers'  salaries  is  quite  as  high  as  it 
ought  to  be,  for  unquestionably  a  multitude  are  employed  in  our  schools 
whose  work  is  worth  little  or  nothing ;  many  are  doubtless  only  a  negative 
quantity  ;  and,  yet,  the  poorest  often  get  nearly  as  much  as  the  best.  This 
not  only  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  deserving,  but 
it  removes  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  strive  for  excellence  on  the  part 
of  those  who  by  pains-taking  could  render  themselves  much  more  efficient 
than  they  are.  Every  business  man  knows  that  discrimination  and  a  prac- 
tical recognition  of  excellence  have  a  powerful  influence  in  securing  the  best 
workmen,  in  any  department  of  labor.  But  many  of  our  careless,  inefficient, 
unpaid  school  officers  do  not  seem  to  have  any  more  appreciation  of  this 
truth  than  a  communist,  or  a  blatant  advocate  of  trades  unions. 


We  call  especial  attention  to  Prof.  Forbes'  circular  concerning  the 
Natural  History  School  at  Normal  this  summer.  Judging  from  results  last 
year,  and  from  the  prospect  for  this  year,  we  think  we  may  truly  say  that 
no  better  opportunity  for  successful  study  of  the  topics  announced  can  be 
found  on  the  continent.     And  the  expense  will  be  very  moderate. 


In  the  March  number  of  The  Schoolmaster  an  article  on  "The  Cen- 
tennial Swindle,'"  that  appeared  in  The  Rock  Falls  Progress,  was  com- 
mented upon  somewhat  severely.  Since  the  publication  of  the  March  num- 
ber we  have  learned,  from  vaj*ious  sources,  that  the  opinions  of  the  author 
of  the  criticised  article  were  held  by  other  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.     A  simple  statement  of  the  facts  may  not  be  amiss. 

At  the  Rock  Island  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  State  Supt. 
Etter,  Dr.   Gregory,  of  Champaign,  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Monmouth,  J.  L. 
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PiCKARl),  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Sfavali  ,  of  Normal,  were  appoiuted  managing 
committee.  Their  duties  were  as  follows :  To  secure  a  sufficient  fund  to 
prepare  the  articles  for  exhibition  and  to  get  them  into  position  at  Phila- 
delphia ;  to  disburse  this  fund  for  the  purposes  specified  ;  to  enlist  all  the 
schools  possible  in  the  matter,  and  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  whole 
matter  of  the  exhibit.  For  all  of  their  services,  and  they  were  not  trivial, 
they  receive — nothing.  Nay,  some  if  not  all  of  the  committee  have  paid  all 
traveling  expenses  to  committee  meetings,  and  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  fund  in  cukIi.  S.  H.  White,  of  the  Peoria  Normal  School,  has  been 
selected  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  put  the  material  into  position.  No  wiser 
selection  could  have  been  made  in  this  or  any  other  State.  For  his  labor  he 
receives — liia  expenses.  He  employs  a  substitute  to  attend  to  his  ordinary 
duties,  to  whom  he  pays  from  his  own,  by  no  means  large  salary,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  month.  He  must  be  away  from  his  work  about  two 
months-.  Three  hundred  dollars  is  his  contribution  to  the  "Centennial 
Swindle." 

These  are  the  facts.  We  feel  like  apologizing  to  our  readers  for  this 
brief  allu.sion  to  the  subject,  but  some  honest  men  and  women  seem  to  have 
been  misled  in  a  very  simple  matter,  and  may  thank  us  for  putting  them 
right. 

The  results  at  present  writing  seem  to  be  about  as  follows :  Nearly 
two  car  loads  of  material  have  been  gathered  at  Champaign,  and  there,  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  Gregory,  have  been  arranged  in  cases 
made  in  the  Industrial  Shops,  have  been  loaded  and  are  now  on  their  way 
to  the  Quaker  city. 

The  exhibit  is  said  to  be  very  gratifying.  Wo  hope  to  speak  more  in 
detail  next  month 


Some  years  ago  N.  E.  Worthington  of  Peoria,  was  County  Superhi- 
tendent  of  that  County.  The  idea  of  a  County  Normal  had  taken  fast  hold 
upon  him,  and  through  his  endeavors,  chiefly,  a  school  was  started  with  Mr. 
White  at  its  head.  It  is  now  snugly  located  in  a  commodious  building, 
built  by  the  city,  and  occupying  a  prominent  site  upon  the  "bluff."  The 
attendance  averages  about  a  hundred.  The  pupils  are  thoroughly  trained 
in  academic  work,  and  what  is  better,  in  the  ^actual  work  of  teaching. 
They  serve  as  novitiates  for  three  weeks  in  a  class-room.  They  are  then 
put  in  charge  of  a  room  and  its  care  rests  entirely  upon  their  shoulders.  A 
competent  training  teacher.  Miss  Maggie  Chalmers,  gives  them  constant 
supervii^ion.      For  this  professional   training   the   county  pays  five   thousand 
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dollars  per  annum,  or,  in  other  words,  adds  about  seven  dollars  a  month  to 
the  local  salaries  of  these  teachers. 

Does  it  pay  ?  Let  us  see.  At  their  admission  they  represent  the  av- 
erage teacher  of  the  average  county.  At  their  departure  they  represent  the 
same  teacher  plus  from  one  to  two  years  of  special  preparation.  Who 
would  hesitate  between  the  entering  student  on  one  hand  and  the  departing 
student  and  seven  dollars  on  the  other  ? 

The  result  has  been  all  that  the  friends  of  the  school  anticipated.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  with  S.  H.  White  at  the  head. 

Why  do  not  other  counties  profit  by  the  example  ?  They  might  com- 
bine their  forces  until  thirty  such  institutions  should  pour  their  graduates 
into  the  common  school :  the  result  would  be  an  immense  saving,  for  the 
common  schools  under  such  tuition  would  be  trebled  in  eiFectiveness. 

The  Kansas  legislature  has  retrenched.  That  noble  assembly  of  Sblons 
has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns.  They  knew  where  the  leakage  was  I  Oh, 
yes!  There  is  a  Normal  school  at  Emporia.  It  costs  the  State  $13,000 
a  year.  Think  of  that!  Thirteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  my  masters  I 
Well,  they  have  plugged  that  hole  in  the  treasury.  No  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  is  to  be  thrown  away  this  blessed  year  of  grace.  Each  of  the  400,000 
citizens  may  button  his  pocket  over  his  three-cent  piece  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  safe  from  the  sordid  -grasp  of  the  patent  schoolma'ams 
and  schoolmasters.  But  we  forget.  They  did  vote  $25,000  to  show  the 
visitors  to  the  Centennial  the  grandeur  of  Kansas  and  its  school  system. 
This  discourages  us.  We  had  indulged  the  fond  hope  that  the  good  work 
might  go  on  until  that  effete  institution,  the  common-school,  was  summarily 
disposed  of. 

GrENERAL  Sherman  thinks  that  we  are  drifting  away  from  republican 
simplicity,  because  high-school  instruction  somewhere  costs  five  times  as 
much  as  primary.     How  is  it  at  West  Point,  General  ? 

Walt  Whitman,  the  poet,  is  said  to  be  suffering  from  poverty,  and 
he  is  about  to  issue  his  complete  works  as  a  measure  of  relief.  Robert 
Buchanan  proposes  a  committee  to  collect  subscriptions  for  at  least  five 
hundred  copies ;  or,  if  one  thousand  can  be  sold,  "So  much  more  honor  for 
England,  and  so  much  more  shame  to  the  literary  coteries  which  emasculate 
America."  Well,  we  have  no  objection  to  Englishmen's  buying  Whitman"^ 
trash,  if  they  want  to  do  so;  but  we  have  no  use  for  his  disjointed  {/^(q;. 
If  he  is  poor,  he  had  better  take  off  his  coat  and  saw  wood  or  dig  ditches. 
There  are  ways  for  an  honest  man  to  get  a  living,  even  if  he  is  not  a  poet. 
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We  clip  the  following  from  a  letter  recently  written  from  Albany,  by 
a  correspondent  of  a  newspaper : 

The  constitutional  convention  of  1846  lixed  the  pay  of  iiKMnhers  of  the  Legislature  at  f :«t) 
for  the  session.  The  session  was  then  computed  at  lOlJ  days.  It  has  considerably  exceeded  that 
length  of  time,  however,  every  winter,  so  that  the  members,  as  a  general  thing,  have  served  from 
four  to  live  months  for  the  unreasonably  small  sum  of  «300.  This  amount,  of  course,  was  not 
sufficient  to  defray  expenses,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not,  has  generally  been  regarded  as  placing 
a  premium  on  corruption.  That  is  to  say.  members  who  came  here  honest,  might,  in  time,  come 
to  justify  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  taking  bribes,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  work- 
ing for  the  State  for  wretchedly  small  pay.  Four  years  ago  an  aii.iMidment  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture, increasing  the  pay  to  $1,000  for  the  session.  A  year  later  another  amendment  was  passed 
increasing  the  amount  "to  $1.. 500  annually.  This  amendment  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
people,  and  under  it  members  for  the  first  time  were  elected  to  the  present  session. 

No  little curiosiiv  has  been  felt  all  over  this  and  other  States  here  at  the  East,  to  learn 
whether  this  experiment  has  proved  satisfactory,  whether  iiicreasinu'  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
Legislature  has  secured  a  better  class  of  men.  I  have  now  spent  several  days  in  studying  the 
complexion  of  both  Houses,  and  am  glad  to  state,  as  the  result  of  my  observations,  that  the  ex- 
periment has  been  attended  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  The  New  York  Senate  to-day  Is 
the  finest  bodv  of  State  Senators  which  has  been  elected  in  very  many  years.  The  Assembly, 
or  lower  House,  is  likewise  far  superior  in  ability  and  integrity  to  any  previous  body  chosen  in 
many  years.  The  result  all'ords  a  most  striking  commentary  upon  the  theory  that  the  public 
service  should  be  well  paid. 

We  shall  never  secure  faithful  service,  nor  root  out  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, until  we  pay  all  our  public  servants  liberally  for  their  work.  This 
is  equally  true  of  legislators,  trustees  of  public  institutions,  school  officers 
and  all  the  rest.  Let  their  number  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  limit,  pay 
them  well  for  their  work  :  then  demand  faithful  and  efficient  service,  and 
puni.sh  any  dishonesty  or  bribe-taking  most  severely.  This  is  plain,  straight- 
forward justice  and  common  sense :  and  the  .sooner  our  people  act  accord- 
ingly, the  sooner  we   shall   have   efficient,   trustworthy,    and  honest  public 


We  are  glad  to  notice  that  many  of  our  exchanges  are  copying  our  ar- 
ticles very  freely.  That  is  right,  brethren :  we  know  our  articles  will  do 
your  readers  good,  and  you  are  entirely  welcome  to  use  them.  But,  please, 
don't  forget  to  give  us  credit ;  we  arc  sorry  to  say  this  has  happened  in  a 
few  instances. 

We  have  just  received  the  following: 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  will  be  lield  at  IJaliinmr.'.  Maryland, 
on  Mondav,  Tuesday  and  Wednesdav.  tlie  lOtli.  11th  and  r.'th  of  July.  A  most  cordial  and 
generous  welcome  will  be  extended  toil  by  the  State  and  Lily  autlioriliis.  and  every  pre- 
paration will  be  made  to  insure  a  success  worthy  of  the  t'enlennial  year  of  the  Uciiublie, 

The  general  order  of  arrangements  and  programme  of  exercises  will  be  issued  in  circular 
form  durini:  thi-  month  of  May. 

A  session  of  the  lir,'t  luteruatioua!  Elucafional  Congress  ever  assembled  in  this  country 
will  immediately  follow,  oecupyiu.'  the  three  remaining  days  of  the  week.  The  Congress  will 
be  organized  on  Wednesdav  evening.  July  lilh.and  receive  its  welcome  from  the  National 
Educational  Association  on  Thursday  moruiiii:.  at  which  time  its  regular  order  of  business  will 
be  comm;nced.  .Many  distini:uisii.'d"  forei^Mi  eduraiors  and  publicists  will  be  present  to  partici- 
pate in  the  delib.rations  of  both  Bodi.s.  and  subjects  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance 
will  be  bn.UL'ht  up  for  dlscnssioii.     The  plan  of  the  Congnss  will  be  made  public  at  an  early  day. 

Editors  of  Kilucalional  Journals,  and  of  the  Press  generally,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
give  this  unnoiinecnient  a  place  in  their  columns. 

\Vm.  K.  PllKLPs.  President  Nal.  Ed.  Association. 

Supt.  Slake  of  St.  Clair  County  reports  that  his  County  returns  the 
handsome  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-si.\  dollars  as  its  contribution  to 
the  Centennial  fund. 
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CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


.J.\ME8     HaNNAN.    EdITOK. 


What  are  knowni  as  the  suburban  principals  a\-e  much  given,  about  this  time, 
to  uneasy  reverie.  They  meet  each  other  with  anxious  looks  and  inquiries.  It  is 
thoug-ht  that  the  celebrated  Hamlet's  celebrated  soliloquy  on  life  and  death,  has 
been  subjected  by  them  to  serious  study  and  frequent  declamation,  with  a  view  to 
adapting  it  to  their  circumstances,  and  chansring  it  from  a  soliloquy  to  a  concert 
exercise — from  a  solo  to  a  chorus.     This  is  how  it  happened. 

Within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Man  has  cast  his  eyes 
upon  ye  pedagogue,  and  said  unto  himself:  "Behold,  here  is  one  with  whom  it 
were  well  to  labor.  He  hath  some  shekels,  many  visions  of  rustic  felicity,  and  the 
the  holy  calm  of  a  raral  habitation.  He  hath  Ctojjian  longings  for  a  society  where 
the  clamor  and  the  temptations  and  the  evil  practices  of  the  great  city  are  unknown. 
He  loveth  the  song  of  birds,  and  oft  he  singeth  of 

'Buds  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays.' 

I  have  some  broad  acres  on  the  line  of  the road,  at  —  dale,  and  others 

at  —  Heights,  and  still  others  at  —  Park.  If  I  know  myself,  and  I  think  I  do,  I 
can  make  a  trade  with  him;  for  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  the  beauteous  prairie  will  hush 
the  buzz  of  the  frisky  but  intrusive  musketoe.    "Veiily,  I'll  go  for  him." 

Now  the  Real  Estate  Man  has  an  eagle  eye,  and  he  is  skilled  in  reading  human 
character.  He  charms  his  victim  Avath  a  piercing  and  continuous  gaze.  He  sought 
out  the  pedagogue,  and  with  eloquent  tongue  and  oleaginous,  he  told  the  advanta- 
ges of  life  in  the  country.  With  a  few  bold  strokes  he  sketched  the  outlines  of  ru- 
ral felicity.  Did  the  victim  speak  of  distance  ?  He  was  told  of  cheap  and  rapid 
trains  to  be,  and  the  bracing  air  and  health-giving  effects  of  an  ante-sunrise  race 
with  the  engine,  for  the  depot,  and  the  inevitalole  intellectual  progi-ess  that  was  to 
come  from  reading  the  morning  paper  on  a  comfortable  seat  in  a  warm  car.  It  is 
needless  to  outline  the  process  by  which  the  victim  was  secured.  The  "easy  terms" 
of  the  Real  Estate  Man.  beguiled  the  innocent  pedagogue  into  all  the  Dales  and 
Heights  and  Parks  and  Woods  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  city,  where  he  is 
struggling  with  building-loans,  trust-deeds,  mortgages  and  montlily  payments, 
while  the  remnant  of  his  increase  and  multiplication  that  has  escaped  death,  by 
drowning,  in  the  basement  of  his  "rural  home,"  spends  the  weary  day  in  robbing 
birds'  nests,  and  stoning  bull-frogs. 

Nevertheless  these  things  never  appear  to  the  suburban  pedagogue  thus.  He 
daily  adds  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  his  quiet  i-etreat.  He  looks  beyond  the 
struggles  and  trials  and  disappointments  of  the  present  to  a  time  when  these  will 
be  changed.  His  prescient  eye  looks  forward  to  the  distant  time  when  the  tree 
which  his  hand  has  planted  shall  make. 

"A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower," 

and  he  confidently  believes  that  generations  of  his  d.'scendants  yet  to  be  shall  enjoy 
that  shelter,  and  bask  in  that  shadow,  blessing  meantime,  the  memory  of  the  sub- 
urban pedagogue. 

But  the  Real  Estate  Man  suffers  not  his  brain  to  become  dormant.  If  business 
becomes  dull  in  one  direction  he  would  fain  stimulate  it  in  another.  Trade  in  sub- 
urban lots  having  reached  a  state  of  hoix'less  stagnation,  trade  in  city  property 
must  be  stimulated.  The  R.  H  S.  is  fertile  in  cxpt'dients.  Like  him,  who  was  cast 
out  of  heaven,  of  old,  he  puts  on  any  livery  tliat  best  suits  his  purpose.  Withal,  he 
lacks  not  audacity.  Accordhigly  he  hesitates  not  to  try  his  arts  upon  the  grave, 
and  dignitied.  and  honorable  Board  of  Education.  Under  one  disguise  or  another 
he  whispers  in  tlie  ear  of  unsu.spicious  members,  inspirations  fatal  to  the  existence 
of  the  suburban  pedagogue.  He  tells  of  impending  storms  that,  by  impeding  sub- 
urban trains,  will  leave,  at  critical  moments,  great  schools,  fatherless.  Again  he 
instils  a  suVitlo  ))oisoii  into  oth^r  ears  about  the  identity  of  "tax-eaters"  and  "tax- 
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payers."  and  recites  an  incantation  to  produce  a  stonn,  because  of  the  apparent  ab- 
sence of  that  identity  in  the  case  under  consideration.  And  the  Chicag'o  Board  of 
Education  decrees  that  the  suburban  princijjal  A\\\\\  no  lon.frer  be.  "After  the  close 
of  the  present  school  year,  the  Principals  of  tin-  Hi<,di,  Division  High.  Nonnal. 
Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools,  shall  reside  witliin  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  and  in  case  of  their  non-compliance  with  this  rule,  they  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  resigned,  and  their  places  shall  be  declared  vacant."  Hence  the  reveries, 
anxieties,  inquiries,  tragic  rollo(|uies,  and  literary  lon<j-ings  of  the  suburban  princi- 
pals. "Whether  'tis  nol)ler  in  the  mind."  ami  safer  for  their  wives  and  children, 
who  must  have  liread.  to  forsake  their  cherished  homes,  lireathe  again  the  city's 
polluted  atmosjihere.  and  bear  "  the  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely," 

"The  Insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes," 
or  like  Lewis,  by  resigning,  end  the  whole  sea  of  troul)les.  which  opposes  them,  is 
the  question  which  agitates  the  minds  of  our  rural  friends,  and  causes  their  "native 
hue  of  resolution  to  be  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought." 

The  Chicago  contribution  to  the  Centennial  Exiwsition  has  been  started  on  its 
journey.  The  following  bill  of  particulars  is  condensed  from  the  index  which  ac- 
companies and  explains  the  work.  It  should  be  remembered  that  pupils  of  the 
grammar  schools  are  divided  into  eight  grades,  numbered  from  the  lowest,  and  that 
the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  are  composed  of  higli  school  pupils  in 
every  instance. 

The  Chicago  work  is  reported  under  four  heads — I.  Entire  Gr.\de  Work,  which 
includes  all  the  work  done  by  eighth  grade  pupils,  and  consists  of  three  handsome 
volumes  of  400  pages  each. — II.  P^ntiuk  Class  Wohk.  which  includes  all  work 
done  by  a  single  selected  class,  of  each  grade  named,  on  one  specified  topic,  and  in- 
clude.s  three  volumes  in  English,  from  each  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  ninth  grades,  and  two  volumes  in  the  same  languao-e  from  each  of  tenth,  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  grades,  while  one  volume  in  ("ierman  is  furnished  Vjy  each  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Under  this  head  there  is  ex- 
hibited, of  drawings,  two  volumes  from  each  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades. — III.  Sei-ected  Papeus.  which  represent  one-tenth  of  all  pupils 
not  represented  under  the  previous  heads,  and  which  consist  of  an  aggregate  of 
eleven  volumes,  in  English,  from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  three 
volumes  in  the  same  language  from  each  of  the  seventh  and  eightli  grades;  also  one 
volume  in  (ierman  from  the  fifth  grade,  and  two  volunn^s  from  the  ninth  grade. 
Under  this  head  comes,  too,  of  drawings,  five  volumes  each  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  and  two  volumes  each  from  the  seventh  and  eightli  grades. — IV.  Speciai, 
WojjK.  which  consists  of  eight  volumes  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  one  volume 
being  (Jernian.  fivi;  volumes  of  si)ecial  drawings,  one  volume  of  (lennan  composi- 
tions, a  portfolio  of  drav/ings  and  maps,  a  handsome  volume  prepared  by  pupds  of 
the  Lincoln  seliool.  containing  a  manuscript  history  of  the  territorial  growth  ot  the 
United  States,  and  illustrated  Ijy  portraits  and  maps,  a  volume  furnished  by  the 
pupils  of  the  .lones  school,  illustrative  of  sixth  grade  work,  a  history  of  Chicago, 
written  by  pupils  of  the  King  School,  a  volume  of  sui)erb  mechanical  tira wings  made 
by  Mr  Peabody's  Evening  High-School  Cla.ss.  a  volume  of  marked  e.xaniination  pa- 
pei-s,  a  volume  of  English  comjjosition  written  by  pupils  of  the  Hayes  school,  a  vol- 
ume of  words  Ijuilt  by  pupils  of  the  Sangamon  Street  Primary  school,  fi'om  certain 
letters  given  them,  a  volume  illustrating  work  done  Ijy  a  class  of  deaf  mutes,  re- 
cently organized,  three  framed  maps,  two  framed  crayon  .sketches,  one  of  them 
from  life,  and  two  oil  paintings,  one  of  them  an  exterior  view  of  the  Burr  school 
building,  and  the  other  an  interior  view  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  same  .school. 
All  the  work  under  the  first  three  heads  wa.s  impromptu. 

Several  orders  for  The  Scfiooi.master.  received  from  Kenosha  County,  Wis- 
•  onsin.  remind  us  that  the  .spirit  which,  lojig  ago,  made  this  beautiful  little  county 
one  of  the  banner  counties  of  the  west,  still  lives  there.  An  unusual  number  of  the 
very  foremost  educational  men  of  Wisconsin  at  the  present  time  are  the  legitimate 
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product  of  that  spirit.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  verj'  respectable  percentage  of 
Kenosha  teachers,  now  at  work  in  Chicago.  The  present  Count}-  Superintendent, 
Davti)  II.  Flett.  Esq..  has  grown  up  m  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  is  doing 
careful  and  effective  work  in  the  direction  of  educating  and  training  a  younger  gen- 
eration of  teachers.  Great  help  is  derived  in  this  matter  from  the  presence  in  the 
city  of  Kenosha,  of  an  excellent  High  school.  That  city,  unlike  many  richer  towns, 
has  never  neglected  its  High  school,  but  has  uniformly  and  generously  supported  it 
as  its  chiefest  attraction  and  glory.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Ban- 
nan  to  the  principalship  of  the  Haven  schoul,  in  this  city,  is  happily  repaired  by  the 
selection  for  principal  of  the  Kenosha  High  School,  of  Prof.  T.  P.  Maryatt.  late 
of  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Principals"  Association  was  characterized  by  the  usual 
interest  and  harmony  of  that  body.  The  absence  of  '"filthy  lucre,"  and  the  fact 
that  the  time  of  its  presence  was  still  unknowable,  excited  a  chastening  influence 
on  all  present.  Superintendent  Pickard  scarcely  needed  to  remind  the  gathering 
of  the  trinity  of  idrtues,  which  its  absence  ought  to  promote.  Nine  weeks  without 
a  cent,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  change  had  already  pi-oduced  very  decided 
economy,  q, patience  not  wholly,  perhaps,  despainng.  and  probably  very  generally 
had  promoted  a  christian  policy  toward  those  in  authority,  who  labored  to  extract 
from  unwilling  tax-payer  the  wages  of  the  teachers. 

The  local  announcements  for  the  month  were  not  of  special  importance.  The 
somewhat  dubious  promise  of  better  weather  has  been  sufficient  to  induce  the  Board 
of  Education  to  rescind  a  resolution  adopted  last  fall,  requiring  school  buildings  to 
be  kept  open  from  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  4  o'clock,  P.  M..  and  during  the  summer  the 
biiildings  may  be  kept  closed  until  half  an  hour  before  the  beginning  of  e^ch  session. 

The  question,  "  How  shall  we  make  reading  an  intellectual  exercise?"  was  the 
topic  of  discussion  for  the  day.  As  frequently  happens  the  discussion  increased  in 
interest  till  the  hour  for  adjournment  summarily  closed  it.  The  speakers  were 
Mes^s.  Pickard,  D?:lano,  Baker.  Merrimax,  Si.ocum,  Maiiony.  G.  D.  Broo- 
>fEix,  J.  H  Broomell,  Hanford,  Kirk,  Doty,  Belfield,  and  Bright.  A  very 
great  diversity  of  views  was  manifested,  and  no  conclusion  was  reached.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association  its  members  %vill  endeavor  to  answer  the  question : 
■'  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  morals  of  our  schools?" 


The  teachers  were  paid  forty  percent,  of  one  month's  salai-y,  on  Saturday,  April 
8,  1876.  Since  it  was  just  four-twenty-fifths  of  the  salary  due  at  that  date,  it  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  the  "half-loaf"  which  has  come  down  fi-om  the  '"twilight  of 
fable  "  as  '■  better  than  no  bread.  "  Some,  however,  who  were  in  imminent  dangei* 
of  a  trial  of  the  latter  alternative,  achieved  what  the  psychologist  would  call  a 
"real  apprehension  "  of  the  truth  of  that  particular  tenet  of  proverbial  philosophy. 
When  the  balance  of  the  "loaf"  will  be  forthcoming  is  set  dowii  as  The  Problem  of 
the  Future. 


The  Board  of  Education,  Superintendent,  Principals,  Teachers.  Course  of  In- 
struction, and  School  System  of  Chicago  have  been  receiving  some  not  very  ele- 
gant attentions  from  a  moniing  paper,  recently.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
these  attentions  ai"e  to  be  credited  to  an  editor  of  that  paper  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  their  peculiar  character  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  on  a  question  of  honor  and  veracity  relating  to  representations  made  by  the 
editorial  member  aforesaid  to  members  of  the  Common  Council  about  the  estimates 
submitted  to  the  latter  body  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  reference  to  the  appro- 
priation that  was  necessary  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  next  year,  there  was  a  de- 
cided ditterence  of  opinion.  The  editor  was  on  one  side,  and  all  tlie  other  members 
t)f  the  Board  seem  to  have  been  on  the  other.  The  newspaper  in  question  delights 
in  calling  these  diatiibes  a '  'crusade, ' '  and  usually,  as  well  as  yeiy  appropriately,  pre- 
fixes to  that  significant  tei"m  a  modifier,  consisting  of  tlie  editor-inspector's  name  in 
the  possessive. 
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fifNOTICE.— These  reports  must  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  insure  publication  . 
+New  RuIps.        'Principal  High  School. 

Peoria. — The  tweiitif  th  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  is  re- 
ceived.    It  is  a  book  of  00  pp.,  and  contains  the  usual  statistics,  reports,  rules,  etc. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  were  $04.1.)1.98.  The  .school  popuhition  is  8,749. 
The  averasce  attendaiice  has  been  2,51:'.  There  have  been  1.928  pupils  in  private 
schools.    There  are  six  district  schools  and  a  hiprh  school. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  is  E.  P.  Frost ;  of  the  .second  district,  J.  E. 
PiLLsiiUHY;  the  third,  Miss  S.  S.  Lines;  the  fourth,  N.  M.\ttiip^ws;  the  fifth. 
Miss  A.  L.  G.MtLiNouousK;  the  sixth,  John  X.  Wilson;  the  seventh.  Miss  Della 

HAUKINfiTON. 

Two  teachers  are  employed  for  the  evening  school,  and  one  for  teaching  music. 
No  .superintendent  has  been  employed  since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dow.  •  The 
pre.sident  of  the  Board  thinks  that  oHicer  can  be  dispensed  with  pennimently,  if  the 
duties  of  the  .secretary  are  suthciently  enlarged.  Indeed.  Mr.  Binnian  regtirds  such 
a  nei-son  as  a  hindrance  in  a  city  the  size  of  Peoria.  This  seems  to  us  a  serious  mis- 
take. The  principals  are  doubtless  etticient,  but  we  cainiot  see  how  the  unity  of 
the  system  can  be  preserved  if  the  heads  of  the  several  districts  iU'e  left  to  their 
own  discretion  in  tlie  nianajjement  of  their  several  schools.  Why  not  assign  to  a 
coinpetent  superintendent  tlie  duties  of  secretary?  There  will  be  ample  time  for 
etticient  supervision,  arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  instruction  of  teachers  in 
matters  of  method,  the  selection  of  suitable  assistants,  and  the  other  multifarious 
duties  incident  to  .such  a  position.  There  are  few  kinds  of  business  in  which  sixty- 
seven  operatives,  however  skillful,  would  be  left  without  one  supervising  head. 

We  connnend  Mr.  Powell's  paper,  published  in  the  Febniaij  Schoolmastbu. 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Peoria  Board. 
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The  debt  seems  to  be  about  $3,800, — a  very  small  matter  to  a  city  of  30,000  in- 
habitants, if  that  includes  the  entii-e  liability. 

The  report  was  piinted  by  N.  C.  Nason.     It  is,  consequently,  well  done. 

The  ScnooLXfASTEK  spent  a  day  recently  in  wandering  among  the  city 
schools.  Not  all  were  visited,  but  he  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  at  the  second,  third, 
and  sixth  districts,  and  the  County  Normal. 

Messrs.  Matthews,  Pii-i.sbury  and  Wilson  have  occupied  their  respective 
positions  for  many  years.  Their  buildings  are  very  large  and  are  well  filled.  The 
order  is  excellent,  and  things  generally  seemed  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  build- 
ing in  the  second  district  is  badly  constructed.  If  the  intention  was  to  kill  oft"  a 
generation  of  teachers  every  few  years,  the  object  has  been  attained.  _  Tliink  of  a 
hundred  little  folks,  from  six  to  ten,  in  a  single  room,  with  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
cipline resting  on  the  unfortunate  shoulders  of  the  principal  of  the  room !  ITie 
ability  to  manage  so  many  restless,  active  children,  and  to  keep  them  in  anything 
like  good  order  is  rare;  it  seems  to  be  possessed,  however,  by  those  whose  roonis 
were  visited,  in  an  unusual  degree.  Everj'tliing  was  quiet  and  orderly.  Such  drain 
upon  the  vital  forces  is  too  great  to  be  endured  for  many  consecutive  years  without 
exhaustion.  In  the  last  report,  noticed  above,  the  "President  devotes  some  of 
the  space  to  the  discussion  of  "overworking  children."  Has  it  occuiTed  to  the 
school  officials  that  there  is  less  danger  in  that  direction  than  in  overworking^ 
teachers?  If  anybody  needs  to  live  in  the  sunshine,  to  feel  the  bounding  pidse  of 
health  in  eveiy  tissue,  it  is  the  teacher.  In  too  many  cases,  the  labors  of  the  day 
leave  her  worn  in  body  and  soul,  and  the  happiest  minute  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty  is  ticked  at  four  o'clock.  Enthusiasm  wears  out,  and  daily  duties  are  wearily 
performed.  Salaries  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  permit  rational  and  health-giv- 
ing recreation.  The  concert  and  lecture  inust  contiibute  their  cheer  to  the  tired 
teacher.  Ever>'  cent  judiciously  expended  in  such  ways  comes  back  to  the  children 
in  double  quantity.  But  we  have  touched  a  tender  spot — money — and  we  must 
stop. 

Alexander  Coufity. — All  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
county,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  high  school  room  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst., 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Nonnal  class  to  receive  a  thor- 
ough drilUng  in  all  those  branches  required  by  the  school  law  of  our  State.  All 
teachers,  and  those  wishing  to  teach,  throughout  the  county,  are  earnestly  requested 
to  join  the  class  as  soon  as  possible,  or  give  some  weighty  and  convincing  reason  to 
me  for  not  doing  so.  The  session  will  continue  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Tuition, 
gratis.  The  class  mil  be  under  the  dii-ect  supervision  of  experienced  nonnal  teach- 
ers. At  the  close  of  the  session  there  will  be  a  public  examination,  and  those  hold- 
ing certificates  about  to  expire,  are  respectfully  intonned  that  said  certificates  will 
not  be  renewed  without  re- examination;  and  it  is  further  expected  that  eveiy 
teacher  vdW  exhibit  an  advance  of  from  five  to  ton  per  cent,  on  the  marking  of  last 
year.  It  is  hoped  and  exi)ected  that  every  person  who  intends  to  occupy  the  po- 
sition of  teacher  in  this  county,  will  make  an  earnest  eftbrt  to  attend. 

School  officers  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  are  cordially 
and  earnestly  invited  to  encourage  us  by  their  presence. 

Persons  attendin"'  are  requested  to  bring  such  text-books  on  each  of  the 
branches  as  they  may  nave  in  their  possession. 
Cairo,  111.,  April  17.  1876.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Macon  County. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Decatur  on  Saturday,  the  26th 
of  Februaiy.  Of  course,  the  schools  were  not  in  session,  but  the  teachers  were  hold- 
ing their  Saturday  Institute.  When  we  entered  the  room,  they  were  discussing 
Mr.  Nordhoff 's  Politics  for  Young  Americans, — a  book  which  they  are  studying  by  a 
series  of  regular  lessons.  •  The  author's  po.sitions  were  attacked  and  defended  with 
much  freedom  and  force.  After  recess,  came  a  series  of  readings  on  practical  topics 
from  the  teachers'  journals, — these  readings  had  been  previously  selected  and 
assigned  by  the  superintendent.  A  little  discussion  followed,  then  some  pointed 
suggestions  by  the  superintendent,  and  a  few  remarks  from  the  Schoolmaster 
closed  the  session.     All  seemed  to  take  a  thorough  interest  in  the  proceedings;  and 
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we  thought  we  had  rarely  been  in  a  similar  meeting  when  the  exercises  were  so 
sensible,  practical,  and  devoid  of  any  nonsense.  The  session  was  held  in  the  High- 
school  building,  and  we  could  but  remark  the  convenience,  taste  and  neatness  dis- 
Slayed  in  all  the  rooms,  in  the  yard,  and  in  all  the  surroundings.  Plants  and 
owers  in  blossom,  an  aquarium,  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  cabinets,  and  libraries 
rendered  the  place  both  attractive  and  instructive.  We  examined  several  sets  of 
verj'  neat  exercises  that  have  been  prt'i)ared  for  exhibition  at  the  Centennial.  We, 
left  Decatur  much  strengthened  in  the  opinion  which  we  have  long  held,  that  few 
toNvns  of  the  State  are  favored  with  better  teachers  or  more  efficient  schools  than 
Decatur;  and  that  ]Mr.  Gast.man,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  in  the  front  i-ank  of  the  best 
superintendents  in  the  west. 

Ciar/i  County. — We  -will  open  a  Normal  Institute  at  Martinsville,  111.,  July  24, 
1876,  to  continue  five  weeks. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  will  be  upon — 

I.  Botany — Morphology  and  Analysis. 

II.  Zoology — Suited  to'the  Common  Schools. 

III.  Physiology — With  life-sized  chart  and  skeleton. 

IV.  Natural  Philosophy. 

V.  Eng.  Gramnuir.  Heading,  Com.  School  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  U.  S. 
Historv'. 

Vi.  Spencerian  Penmanship — Analysis  and  method  of  teaching. 

VII.  School  Economy — By  Lecture. 

The  work  done  in  the  Elements  of  Natural  Sciences.  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Geography  and  History,  will  be  independent  of  text-books.  This  will  lighten 
EXPKXSK  of  teachers. 

A  model  class  of  intermediate  grade,  by  which  methods  of  instniction  will  be 
illustrated.  Avill  be  in  attendance. 

The  Martinsville  Public  School  Board  has  kindly  granted  the  use  of  the  public 
school  building,  and  with  its  furniture,  supplemented  by  a  good  organ  and  music 
books,  we  feel  confident  that  this  Institute  will  be  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  all  its  patrons. 

Boarding  in  good  families  can  be  had  at  $3.-')0  to  $4.00  per  week. 

Tuition,  in  Normal  department,  $5.00,  payable  in  advance. 

Tuition,  in  Model  Cla.ss,  $1.50, 
Applications  for  admission  should  be  sent  in  immediately,  that  full  arrangements 
may  be  made.  .1.  0.  Co.mstock, 

John  K.  Failing. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  SCHOOL. 


A  second  session  of  the  Normal  School  of  Natural  History'  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Museum  of  the  111.  Nat.  Hist.  Society,  at  Isormal,  111.,  provided 
fifly  applications  are  received,  commencing  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  and  closing  on 
the  25th  day  of  August.  187G. 

The  ob.iect  of  this  school  is  to  encourage  and  assist  a  more  general,  systematic 
and  intelligent  study  of  nature:  and.  to  this  end.  especial  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  instruction  and  training  of  teachers  of  natural  history,  both  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  science,  and  in  the  most  successful  and  improved  methods  of  instruction. 
It  is  not  designed,  however,  to  confine  the  school  to  teachers.  Those  whose  tastes 
or  puq)osos  incline  them  to  special  scientific  study  will  also  be  admitted,  and  prom- 
ising high-school  pupils  will  be  accepted  on  recommendation  of  their  teachers  or 
superintendents.  These  are  requested  to  recommend  only  such  pupils  as  have  a 
special  aptitude  and  liking  for  natural  historystudies. 
couu.sk  of  study. 

Complete  proxnsion  will  be  made  for  the  study  of  1.  Comparative  anatomy  of 
vertebrates.  2.  Comparative  anatomy  of  invertebrates.  3.  Analvtical  zoology, 
except  that  of  insects  and  protozoa.    4.  Analytical  entomology.     6.  Systematic  and 
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structural  botany  of  phicnogams.  6.  Systematic  and  stmctural  botany  of  ciypto- 
gams. 

In  each  of  these  branches  classes  will  be  organized  for  beginners,  and  every  fa- 
cility will  also  be  afforded  for  advanced  or  speciai  study. 

Special  arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  few  students  in  geology  and  chemistry, 
if  any  wish  to  pursue  these  branches. 

MATERIAL,    INSTRUMENTS,    ETC. 

Zoological  material  from  all  paiis  of  this  State,  and  marine  animals  from  the 
Atlantic,  will  be  had  in  great  abundance  for  dissection  and  analytical  study. 
Specimens  of  the  following  groups  may  be  expected : — polyps,  sea-urchins,  star- 
fishes, brittle-stars,  basket-stars,  holothurians,  wonns — marine  and  terrestrial — 
horse-shoe  crabs,  hermit  crabs,  lobsters,  crawfishes,  common  crabs,  and  many 
smaller  crustaceans,  myriapods,  spiders,  insects,  ascidians,  brachiopods,  large  bi- 
valve, gasteropod  and  cephalopod  mollusks,  lampreys,  ganoid  and  common  fishes, 
including  a  few  sharks  and  skates,  tailed  and  tailless  amphibians,  lizards,  snakes 
and  turtles,  birds  and  mammals. 

Botanical  specimens,  including  ferns  and  mosses  in  fruit,  will  be  obtained  from 
the  center  and  from  both  extremes  of  the  State.  The  scientific  library  of  the 
Museum,  and  its  fine  zoological,  anatomical  and  botanical  collections  will  be  open 
to  students.  The  study  and  recitation  rooms  of  the  State  Nonnal  University,  in- 
cluding its  thoroughly  furnished  zoological  laboratory  and  apparatus,  are  offered 
for  use  free  of  charge.  A  sufficient  number  of  good  microscopes  will  be  provided, 
but  expenses  will  be  lessened  for  students  who  furnish  their  own.  A  limited  quan- 
tity of  collecting  apparatus  can  be  supplied  for  excursions;  but  those  having  guns, 
dip-nets,  minnow-seines,  &c..  will  do  well  to  biing  them.  Hand  magnifiers  and 
dissecting  instruments  will  also  be  needed;  but  those  not  already  possessed  of  them 
are  advised  to  defer  purcliasing  until  their  arrival  here,  where  exactly  such  as  are 
needed  for  the  work  can  be  obtained. 

SUPPLY   AND   EXCHANGE   OK   SPECIMENS. 

The  zoological  and  botanical  material  above  mentioned,  will  be  furnished  at 
cost,  or  will  be  exchanged  lox  other  specimens;  and  will  be  had  in  such  quantity 
that  every  student  wishing  to  do  so  may  take  away  a  full  set  of  typical  specimens. 

Those  purposing  to  attend  are  therefore  earnestly  advised  to  collect  in  their 
own  localities  and  bring  with  them  for  exchange  as  much  material  as  possible. 
By  a  little  activity  in  this  direction,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  secure,  at  no  pecu- 
niai7  cost  and  with  great  profit  to  themselves,  all  specimens  necessary  for  study  at 
the  school  as  well  as  duplicate  sets  for  future  use. 

METHODS  OK   STUDY   AND   INSTRUCTION. 

It  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  directors  to  combine  the  advantages  of  field- 
work  and  laboratory  study,  and  these  will  be  made  the  prominent  features  of  the 
course.  All  the  work  of  the  classes  will  be  done  under  the  guidance,  and  subject 
to  the  criticism,  of  the  instructors;  and  daily  lectures,  illustrated  by  charts,  black- 
board drawings,  preparations,  etc,  will  be  given  upon  the  groups  studied  in  the 
laboratory,  and  upon  related  subjects.  Regular  an-angements  will  be  made  for  ex- 
cursions to  the  best  collecting  grounds  in  the  vicinity.  These  can  be  reached  con- 
veniently by  rail  at  a  trifling  expense. 

The  programme  will  be  so  adjusted  that  each  member  of  the  school  can  take 
at  least  four'of  the  six  subjects  above  named ;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  session 
leads  us  to  advise  students  to  attempt  no  more  than  they  can  do  thoroughly  at  the 
time.  Each  instructor  will  be  at  liberty,  during  half  the  day,  to  guide  and  assist 
the  work  of  those  who  wish  to  p>n-sue  special  studies. 

The  evenings,  except  for  occasional  general  lectures,  will  be  left  free  for  private 
study,  or  for  attendance  upon  "quiz  classes,"  at  which  students  will  be  examined 
upon  the  results  of  the  previous  work. 

Instruction  in  comparative  anatomy  will  be  based  throughout  upon  dissections 
by  the  students,  of  typical  animals  of  the  important  groups.  The  study  of  analytical 
zoology  will  consist  largely  in  the  determination  of  species  by  the  use  of  Jor- 
dan's' Manual  of  Vei-tebrates,  (now  in  press,)  and  several  synoptical  tables   of 
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the  g-enera  and  species  of  the  most  impoi-taiit  pri-oups  of  invertebrates,  which  are 
now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  -vdW  be  furnished  to  students  at  a  few  cents  each. 
Similar  synoptical  tables  will  be  used  in  ciyptogamic  botany;  while  in  phsnogamic 
botany,  Gray's  Manual  will  be  the  standard. 

Books  of  reference  in  zoologry  and  botany  will  be  useful  but  not  indispensable. 
The  best  of  these  can  be  obtained  here  at  the  usual  prices. 

IXSTUUCTOKS. 

The  first  of  the  above  branches  will  be  in  charj^'e  of  Dr.  B.  (!.  Wii.ukk.  pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  in  Cornell  University.  The  second  branch  has  not  yet  been  mlly 
provided  for.  The  work  of  the  third  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  S!^  A.  Fokbes. 
teacher  of  Zoology  in  the  State  Normal  School,  and  curator  of  tlie  .Museum  of  the 
111.  Nat.  Hist.  Society:  of  the  fourth  by  Dr.  Cyku.s  Thomas.  State  Entomologist; 
of  the  fifth  by  Dr.  .J.  A.  Sewall.  professor  of  natural  science.  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity; and  of  the  sixth  by  Prof.  T.  J.  Buituii-L,  professor  of  botany  and 
entomology  in  the  State  Industrial  University.  All  the  above  named  gentlemen 
were  instructors  in  the  school  of  last  summer  at  this  place.  Dr.  Wildku  was  also 
instructor  at  both  sessions  of  the  Penikese  school,  and  at  the  school  in  Peoria. 

MEMRKKSIIIP. 

The  number  of  students  will  be  limited  to  seventy-five,  and  applications  will 
be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  All  names  should  be  in  be- 
fore the  loth  of  .June,  as  the  final  list  will  be  made  up  at  that  date.  Applicants 
will  please  give  age,  sex,  occupation,  and  the  studies  they  wish  to  pursue. 

EXPENSE. 

The  school  must  be  entirely  self-supporting,  and  the  tuition  fee  for  the  session 
has  been  fixed  at  |15.  Material  for  dissection,  if  purchaseil.  will  cost  pupils  from 
$2  to  !i;0  each,  according  to  the  work  undertaken.  Board  was  furnished  .students 
last  summer  at  from  S:*>.-30  to  ^4  a  week,  and  can  doubtless  be  obtained  at  the  same 
rates  this.  As  the  tuition  has  been  placed  at  the  lowest  sum  which  will  cover 
necessary  expenses,  the  directors  are  compelled  to  stijmlate.  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  personal  loss,  that  all  whose  applications  have  been  accepted  and 
not  withdrawn  by  the  loth  of  June,  shall  be  considered  responsible  for  the  fee. 
Further  infomiation  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  either  of  the  undersigned. 

E.  A.  GASTMAN.  "] 

Deci'tiir,   III.    i  J. 

S.A.FORBES.  ,-DiHECTORS. 

Normal,  111.    I 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


Tlie  second  tenn,  which  was  marked  bj-  earnest  work  and  steady  advancement, 
closed  on  the  24th  of  March.  The  enrollment  for  the  term  was  214;  that  for  the 
cort-esi)oncUng  tenn  of  last  year  wtui  181.  Our  ranks  were  considerably  depleted  by 
sickness  toward  the  close  of  the  session.  ITie  winter  has  been  extremely  mild  and 
open,  and  unhe;ilthy  as  well. 

The  fourth  and  hist  lecture  of  the  Zetetic  course  was  deHvered  by  the  noted 
asti-onomer.  Prof.  Riciiahd  A.  Proctor,  of  Cambridge.  England,  to  a  crowded 
house.  The  theme  of  the  learned  gentleman's  discourse  was  "The  Wonders  of  the 
Heavens."  It  was  masterly  and  eloquent  in  a  high  degree.  We  are  sorrj'  to  know 
that  this  society,  which  has  shown  such  commemhilile  entenirise  in  projecting  the 
series  of  lectures,  and  such  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  of  oratoi-s.  has  lost 
money  largely  on  the  course.  Its  members  may  be  somewhat  consoled  by  the 
thought  tliat  they  have  the  good  will  of  the  entire  community.  We  owe  tothem 
the  opportunity  we  have  enjoyed  of  hearing  the  eminent  Arctic  explorer,  Dr.  J.  \. 
Hayes,  relate  his  interesting  story  of  travel  and  adventure  in  the  region  of  eternal 
snow;  of  hearing  the  distinguished  poet,  scholaj*.  and  traveler.  Bayard  Taylor, 
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discourse  upon  the  customs  and  civilization  of  Ancient  Egypt;  and,  lastly,  of 
hearing  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scientists  and  astronomers  of  fCngland  present  his 
theory  of  the  Inrih,  growth  and  death  of  worlds,  and  throw  over  it  all  "the  light 
that  never  was  on  land  or  sea." 

The  legislative  appropriation  for  grading  and  fencing  was  insufficient,  while 
nothing  was  given  us  for  boautif>'ing  the  premises.  Therefore  the  teachers  and 
pupils  have  decided  to  appropriate  some  money  and  a  day  for  such  object.  On  the 
7th  the  whole  school,  armed  vnih.  spades  and  axes,  mattocks  and  grubbing  hoes, 
will,  if  the  weather  favors,  unite  in  planting  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  in  the 
campus.     Citizens  of  Carbondale  will  contribute  evergreens,  &c.,  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  gratified  to  observe  the  increasing  influence  of  our  Normal.  Institutes 
■\Y\\\  be  held  in  our  county  during  the  spring  term,  and  the  voice  of  the  pedagogue 
will  be  heard  in  the  land.  Some  persons  have  made  the  discovery  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  reputation  of  a  good  teacher,  but  they  want  the  evidence  without 
being  compelled  to  learn  such  small  things  as  spelling,  writing,  and  reading,  as 
they  would  be  if  they  attended  a  Normal  school,  hence  institutes,  which  wiU  intro- 
duce them  at  once  to  the  "ologies,"  are  demanded.  Our  county  is  henceforth  to  go 
for'ward,  not  backward. 

The  third  tenn  began  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  March,  and  brought  with  it 
many  familiar  faces.  We  give  such  a  cordial  welcome.  The  registration  at  the 
present  writing,  March  5th,  i.s  near  250.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  our  pupils 
are  State  beneficiaries  than  heretofore,  and  intend  to  make  teaching  their  life  work. 
We  are  sure,  from  present  indications,  that  we  are  entering  upon  our  most  success- 
ful term  as  yet  in  our  history.  Commencement  will  occur  on  the  15th  of  June. 
The  graduating  class  will  number  three.  Two  of  these,  namely,  Mary  Wright 
and  GEORCiE  C.  Ross,  have  been  students  of  the  State  Normal. 

The  entertainment  in  the  Normal  in  aid  of  the  Centennial  fund  was  well  at- 
tended, and  well  received,  albeit  the  programme  was  rather  lengthy.  Prof.  D.  B. 
Parkinson  gave  a  series  of  interesting  chemical  and  philosophical  experiments, 
the  proceeds  of  which  went  to  the  State  fund.  He  was  greeted  by  a  large  au- 
dience, and  the  wonder  of  the  small  boys  knew  no  bounds.  The  electric  macliines 
obstinately  refused  to  work  according  to  the  programme,  which  was  a  disappoint- 
ment, alike  to  audience  and  lecturer. 

The  public  schools  of  tliis  place  closed  a  successful  six  months'  session  on  the 
21st  of  March.  The  labors  of  Prof.  Ross  and  his  assistants  have  been  favorably 
commented  on  by  the  local  press. 


Guyot's  New  Intermediate  Geography.     New  York:     ScRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  <Sr  Co. 

Large  Quarto,  with  Maps;  pp.  103. 

This  is  a  new  book,  made  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  old  Intemiediate 
Geography  by  the  same  author.  It  is  more  full,  than  the  old  book,  and  is  designed 
"to  furnish,  in  a  single  course,  all  the  geographical  knowledge  which  the  great 
body  of  the  pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades  of  our  city  schools,  and  common 
schools  throughout  the  country,  need,  or  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire." 

The  first  13  pp.  of  the  book  are  given  to  general  studies,  definitions,  explana- 
tions, etc.  The  next  44  pp.  are  occupied  by  the  studies  of  N.  America,  of  which  no 
less  than  30  pp.  are  devoted  to  the  United  States.  The  book  is  well  furnished  with 
Statistical  Tables,  Pronouncing  Vocabularj-,  Review  Questions,  etc. 

The  general  make-up  of  this  book  exhibits  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  Gutot's 
system,  somewhat  blended  with  those  features  that  have  been  common  to  school 
geographies  for  a  long  time.  The  general  style  of  the  maps  is  the  same  as  those 
first  introduced  by  Guyot,  the  physical  features  of  the  countries  being  shown  by 
a  system  of  coloring.  The  book  also  contains  Guyot's  system  of  map-drawing. 
The  descriptive  part  of  the  book  also  retains  the  features  of  grouping  and  arrange- 
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ment  for  which  Glyot's  books  have  been  so  longr  and  favorably  known.     Marginal 
questions  are  tbund.  for  the  convenience  of  such  as  need  to  use  them. 

We  judge  from  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  book,  that  it  is  well 
calculated  to  accomplish  it«  purpose,  and  that  this  book,  with  the  author's  elemen- 
tarj'.  forms  a  series  quite  extensive  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  common  district 
school. 
Lessons  in  Languai;e.     An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  English  Grammar.     By  HlK.\.>l 

Hadley.     Parti.     108  pp. 

For  some  years  past,  the  gro\ving  sentiment  among  thoughtful  teachers  has 
been  that  a  radical  change  should  be  made  in  the  method  of  teac-hiiig  grammar  in 
our  common  schools. — tluit  we  have  been  attempting  too  much  of  theory,  and  have 
foisted  ''•enerali/ations  upon  the  pupil  attlie  wrong  time.  Until  witliin  a  few  years, 
school  children  have  received  but  slight  training  towards  the  correct  expression  of 
.  thought.  True.  P.vkkek's  "Progressive  Exercises"  in  English  Composition,  pub- 
lished more  than  forty  years  ago.  and  so  a  pioneer  in  the  new  field,  gave  valuable 
hints  in  this  direction.  This  hand-book,  however,  was  intended  for  advanced  pu- 
pils: it  was  a  "Sec[uel  to  English  Grammar,"  and  the  author  assumed  that  many 
technicalities  of  this  dry  branch  had  been  mastered  before  taking  up  the  "Exer- 
cises." As  one  of  the  earliest  publications  that  proposed  methodical  school  exer- 
cises for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  habit  of  correct  expression,  the  little  volume  marks 
a  noteworthy  point  in  the  progress  of  our  American  schools.  Kindred  publications 
have  followed,  some  of  them  including  a  full  exposition  of  rhetoric,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  average  high  school. 

For  younger  pupils  in  language  little  or  nothing  seems  to  have  been  attempted 
in  a  practical  way  until  a  recent  date.  Failure  to  systematize  the  department  of 
practical  grammar  has  been  charged  as  one  of  the  most  serious  short-comings  of  the 
object  lesson  method  as  applied  by  numbers  of  its  enthusiastic  advocates.  In  1871, 
Mr.  H.\ULKY  published  his  Language  Lessons,  in  which  he  gave  prominence  to  this 
feature,  and  adapted  the  work  to  children.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  excel- 
lence of  his  labor  has  been  acknowledged,  and  that  the Well-woni  stereotype  plates 
must  now  be  renewed.  The  author  seizes  the  opportunity  to  recast  the  work,  add- 
ing some  new  features  which  strike  us  as  valuable.  Among  these  are  "illustrations 
selected  or  prei)ared  to  cany  out  a  definite  purpose — to  teach  children  bv  observa- 
tion, some  of  the  most  distinguishing  facts  of  Natural  History.""  The  sul)jects  pre- 
sented seem  well  chosen;  and.  so  judiciously  has  the  author  adapted  his  own  lan- 
guage to  the  child's  apprehension,  that  a  discreet  teacher,  in  usijig  "Lessons  in 
Language'"  (which,  by  the  way.  is  intended  for  the  hands  of  the  pupils  themselves), 
will  rarely  deem  it  necessary  to  allow  the  omission  of  a  lesson  or  even  a  paragraph, 
on  account  of  its  dulhiess  or  its  difiicuity.  Simply  teach  correct  expression  in  place 
of  incorrect:  give  the  reasons  by  and  by. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  "Language  Lessons"  should  pei-haps  be  told  Mr. 
Hadi.ey's  theory:  Youths  will  soon  acquire  the  science  of  language  when  once  they 
are  trained  to  use  language.  "We  wish  the  chiklren  throughout  the  State,  in  the 
poorest  schools  ivs  well  as  the  best,  could  have  a  chance  to  test  the  value  of  this 
view.  Who  fears  that  even  ignorant  teachers  will  do  worse,  working  by  natural 
methods,  than  in  thousands  of  instances,  they  are  now  doing  with  the  dry,  formal 
technicalities  of  the  modem  Lindley  MurraysV  To  all  teachers  who  have  come  to 
their  work  with  an  eager  desire  for  the  best  methods,  and  an  appetite  for  wise 
suggestion.  w;e  heartily  commend  tiiis  little  hand-book,  intended  for  pupils  who  are 
fitly  reading  in  any  standard  Third  Hook.  M. 

PERSONAL. 


.1.  D.wis  WiLDEU  has  moved  his  place  of  business  to  2G0  West  Randolph 
street^  Chicago.  He  has  dissolved  parinei-ship  with  Mr.  Osgood.  We  believe  Mr. 
Wii.DEU  is  the  best  maker,  or  repairer,  of  black-boards,  in  America. 

H.  C.  Cox.  of  Famiing-ton.  becomes  a  teacher  in  Knox  College  next  year. 

W.  ('.  ({uiKKiTir.  of  Taylorville.  will  retire   from  the  ranks  this  vear. 
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0.  M.  Crary  has  been  engajjed  for  next  year  at  Lyndon.  Thi.s  is  his  seventh 
election  to  the  same  position.     The  LjTidon  folks  are  wise. 

George  C.  Ross  has  resigrnod  the  superintendency  of  Franklin  county.  He  is 
succeeded  by  John  W.  Ross,  his  brother.  Mr.  Ross  is  a  successful  teacher,  and  is 
well  fitted  for  the  duties  of  his  important  office. 

J.  WooDSiDES  remains  at  Benton  next  year. 

L.  T.  Regan,  of  Amboy,  has  been  lecturing  to  the  people  of  his  town.  The 
local  papers  speak  highly  of  liis  effort. 


Lippincott's  Magazine  has  six  articles  in  the  May  number,  that  will  be  found 
interesting  to  teachers.  'I'hey  are:  The  Centuiy — its  Fruits  and  its  Festival; 
Glimpses  of  Constantinople :  Berlin  and  Vienna;  Translations  from  Heine;  Letters 
from  South  Africa;  The  Life  of  George  Ticknor. 

$4.00  a  year,  or  Lippincott's  and  the  Schoolmaster  for  $4.00. 

The  Atlantic  comes  to  liand  as  rich  and  fresh  as  usual.  Mr.  Howells'  story 
reaches  a  somewhat  abrupt  conclusion.  Charles  Hall  tells  of  The  Khedive  and 
His  Court.  T.  B.  Aldkich  describes  A  visit  to  a  certain  Old  Gentleman.  One  of 
the  most  entertaining  articlps  is  The  Madness  of  George  111.  The  usual  reviews 
and  discussions  of  Music.  Art  and  Education,  are  found. 

We  have  received  numbers  five  and  eight  inclusive,  of  Zell's  Popular  Encyclo- 
pedia and  Universal  Dictionaiy.  Number  five  has  a  superb  iliap  of  Palestine,  and 
the  numbers  are  all  numerously  illustrated.  The  text  is  very  full  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  work  is  issuing  in  monthly  parts,  four  each  month,  sixty-four  in  all.  and 
is  furnished  at  fifty  cents  a  number.  An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  secure  an 
encyclopedia  by  a  small  outlay  of  money  each  month.  It  is  warmly  recommended 
by  many  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the' time.  The  agent  is  J.  W.  Marsh,  720  N. 
4th  street,  St.  Louis, 


The  Louisville  Weekly  Coukier-.Joitknal.  the  great  national  family 
newspaper,  combines  the  experience,  ability  and  material  resources  of  three  old- 
time  Louisville  newspapers  of  national  repute — the  Louis^dUe  Courier,  Louisville 
Journal  and  Louis^dlle  Democrat — and  is  fortified  in  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence resulting  from  nearly  half  a  century  of  their  individual  and  combined  suc- 
cess. The  Weekly  Courier- jourftalis  not  a  mere  hasty  hotch-potch  thrown  together 
from  the  daily  edition,  but  a  complete,  able,  spicy  family  newspaper,  carefully  and 
intelligently  edited  in  every  column  and  paragraph. 

Choice  from  225  standard  liooks.  or  any  one  of  the  leading  magazines  or  illus- 
trated periodicals  for  a  mere  pittance  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  Courier-  Jour- 
nal  alone. 

Prentice's  Poems  and  the  Weekly  Courier- Journal  one  year  for  $3.00. 

Terms,  $2.00  a  year,  postage  paid.  Liberal  offers  to  clubs  of  five  or  more. 
Specimen  copy  and  descriptive  circular  free  to  any  address.     Address 

W.  N.  Haldeman, 
Pres.  Courier-.Tounial  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky- 

We  will  send  The  Schoolmaster  and  Courier- Journal ioi-  $2.40. 


If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  \\\\\  not  corrode  the  pen,  get 
thick,  nor  be  injured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwei,ls  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans;  price,  $(>.25  per  can.  Any  thing  in  the  book  and  stationei-y  line  will  be  sup- 
plied to  teachers  at  a  i-educed  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  oi'ders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  want  catalogues  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have  been 
trying  witliout  success  to  procure,  tV  us.  Bancroft's  Historj'  of  the  United  States, 
Centeiini.d  edition  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes;  volume  third  is  now  ready; 
price.  $2.2">  iier  volume.  Maxwell  k  Co..  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
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GRAMMAR. 


in  a  list  of  questions  prepared  for  an  examination  of  teachers  in  this 
county,  I  placed  the  following  in  grammar  :  "Explain  the  verb-form  'have 
written'  as  it  occurs  in  the  sentence  'I  have  written  a  book  ;'  viz  :  name  it* 
tense  and  tell  why  you  so  name  it,  tell  what  the  auxiliary  does  for  the  form, 
and  with  what  it  is  used,  what  'written'  is  used  to  indicate,  and  what  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  words  expresses."  Forty-two  persons,  some  of  them 
holding  first-grade  certificates,  and  most  of  them  considerably  above  the 
average  candidate  for  examination,  were  examined  upon  this  question.  Out 
of  the  entire  class  but  two  gave  answers  that  were  clear  and  to  the  point, 
and  showed  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  matter. 

This  fact  led  me  to  think  that  "something  is  rotten  in  the  State"  of 
Illinois  in  the  line  of  grammar  teaching  and  grammar  studying,  and  that 
the  matter,  like  "Josh  Billings's"  "Rockaway  clams"  "will  bear  looking 
into."  The  great  trouble  with  the  ordinary  work  in  grammar  is  a  lack  of 
definiteness.  The  science  of  language  is  not  considered  an  exactone.  You  can 
never  filter  a  batch  of  words  and  determine  the  exact  value  of  the  residuum. 
Even  the  edicts  of  law,  or  the  eternal  principles  of  theology,  when  formulated  in 
words,  find  a  hundred  diff"erent  interpretations  among  as  many  men.  Hence 
the  study  of  language  becomes  the  most  indefinite  of  the  course.  And  this, 
I  take  it,  is  why  the  study  is  so  unpopular  among  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences  are  exact  throughout.  Definite  re- 
sults can  be  arrived  at,  if  correct  methods  are  used.  But  words  are  so  slip- 
pery, you  can  never  tell  exactly  how  or  where  they  are  going  to  turn  up  ; 
they  mean  so  many  different  things  and  can  be  taken  in  so  many  different  ways, 
that  one  gets  discouraged  in  trying  to  corner  them.  And  so  I  have  .some- 
times thought  that  the  ordinary'* work  in  grammar  results  in  fully  as  much 
harm  as  good.     The  iudefiuiteness  of  language,  and  the  double  indefinitencss 
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of  the  science  of  language,  generate  most  pernicious  habits  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil — habits  of  doing  inaccurate  and  dishonest  work  in  the  place  of  that 
which  is  exact  and  honest.  All  this  is  wrong.  The  science  of  language 
should  stand  as  the  crowning  glory  of  all  science,  and  its  study  should  be 
productive  of  good,  and  good  only.  And  first,  all  definitions  in  grammar 
should  be  exact,  and  expressed  in  such  language  that  their  meaning  will  be 
clear  to  the  mind  of  tlie  pupil.  This  is  not  now  the  case.  Take  for  exam- 
ple the  ordinary  definition  of  a  verb,  ''A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  being, 
action,  or  state."  The  word  "express"  as  used  hei-e  means,  "to  give  an 
idea  of,"  or  "to  make  one  think  of."  A  child  learns  this  definition  and 
starts  out  to  apply  it.  .  Suppose  the  first  word  he  sees  that  "makes  him  think 
of  action"  to  be  "running"  as  it  occurs  in  the  expression,  "a  running  horse.'' 
He  immediately  says,  "Running  is  a  verb,  because  it  makes  me  think  of 
action  !"  He  is  taken  down  by  the  teacher,  who  says,  "Oh  no,  running  is 
a  participle  ;"  or,  he  learns  the  definition  of  a  noun,  that  it  is  "the 
name  of  any  person,  place  or  thing,"  only  to  be  told  that  "yesterday" 
is  an  adverb,  and  so  on,  until  he  gets  discouraged  and  thinks  it  is  all  guess- 
work any  how,  and  then  goes  to  guessing.  Definitions  should  be  exact. 
They  should  truly  define  the  terms  they  attempt  to  put  into  bounds.  They 
should  take  in  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  but  just  enough.  Again, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea 
that  words  vary  their  forms  to  vary  their  signification.  Ask  the  average 
pupil  or  teacher  what  he  means  by  the  "form"  of  a  word,  and  he  will  not  be 
able  to  tell  you.  That  it  is  simply  the  spelling  of  the  word,  has  never  en- 
tered his  head,  and  that  words  vary  their  spelling  to  vary  their  signification 
is  an  idea  that  few  grammars  or  grammar  teachers  lead  the  pupil  to  realize. 
The  evil  result  of  this  indefiniteuess  manifests  itself  by  the  bungling  work 
that  most  persons  who  have  studied  only  P^nglish  Grammar  make,  when  they 
attempt  the  study  of  some  foreign  or  classical  language.  This  idea  that  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  these  lauguages,  is  scarcely  touched  by  the  average 
student  of  English  Grammar.  Yet  we  have  the  matter  clei\rly  and  accu- 
rately illustrated  in  several  classes  of  English  words,  as  "A  personal  pro- 
noun is  one  that  by  its  form  indicates  its  person."  This  matter  of  form 
of  words  should  be  thoroughly  inculcated  in  the  teaching  of  grammar. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  and  definitely  shown  than  in  the  verb- 
forms.  These  are  made  up  not  only  by  the  varied  spelling  of  individual 
words,  but  also  by  combining  two  or  more  words  to  make  the  form.  Each 
woi'd  in  a  verb-form  has  a  special  duty  to  pefform ;  it  is  used  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  the  form  takes  its  name  from  the  various  ideas  expressed  by 
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these  words.  For  instance,  the  form  "have  written"  is  given  a  name  which 
is  derived  from  the  two  words  that  compose  the  form.  This  idea  should  also 
Ir'  made  prominent.  The  average  grammar  gives  the  following  definition  of 
tense:  "Tense  means  time,  and  the  tense  of  the  verb  indicates  the  time  of 
the  action."  This  is  true,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  The  form 
''have  written"  is  commonly  called  present  perfect.  Part  of  this  name  re- 
tV-rs  to  time,  but  another  part  brings  in  another  idea,  namely,  that  of  con- 
ilition.  Tense,  as  used  in  grammar,  means  more  than  time,  as  the  naming 
-if  the  various  tense-forms  indicates.  The  pupil  should  learn  just  what  each 
of  these  words  that  go  to  make  a  tense-form  is  used  to  indicate,  and  from 
the  various  ideas  given  by  the  different  words  he  should  derive  the  name  of 
the  form.  All  this  work  is  exact,  and  will  lead  to  exact  and  definite  results. 
The  inaccuracy  of  the  average  work  continues,  when  the  pupil  learns  not 
only  that  "tense  means  time,"  but  when  in  addition  he  learns  that  there  are 
.v/.r  tenses.  Now  there  can  be  but  three  divisions  of  time.  "Yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever"  include  the  list.  Past,  present  and  future  are  all  the  ab- 
solute divisions  of  time  within  the  range  of  the  comprehension  of  man. 
There  are  but  three  tenses  then,  if  tense  means  time  alone.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  word  tense  as  used  not  only  gives  an  idea  of  time,  but  also  of  the 
c'lindition,  or  state  of  an  action  or  existence  at  the  time  referred  to. 

The  form,  "have  written"  fixes  the  time  as  present,  and  the  condition 
(»f  the  action  as  complete  or  perfect,  and  hence  we  derive  the  name  of  the 
form,  "present  perfect  "  Here  are  two  ideas,  each  of  which  is  expressed 
by  a  separate  word.  The  first  we  call  the  auxiliary,  and  it  fixes  the  time  of 
the  action  :  the  second,  the  participle  which  fixes  the  condition  of  the  action. 
The  pupil  should  learn  that  an  auxiliary  is  used  principally  to  fix  the  time 
of  an  act,  and  that  the  word  with  which  it  is  used,  fixes  the  condition  of  the 
same,  and  that  the  tense  form  receives  its  name  from  both  the  words,  the 
part  of  the  name  meaning  time  from  the  auxiliary,  and  the  part  meaning 
niidition  from  the  word  or  words  with  which  the  auxiliary  is  used. 

Now,  an  act  may  be  considered  as  in  one  of  three  conditions,  viz  :  In- 
tended, progressive,  or  completed.  The  first  of  these  is  not  commonly 
recognized,  but  usage  confirms  this  division.  We  have  then  throe  divisions 
of  time,  and  three  conditions  in  which  an  act  may  be  considered.  To  name 
a  tense-form  then,  one  has  simply  to  consider  the  auxiliary  to  fix  the  time, 
and  the  rest  of  the  form  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  act.  Participles 
and  infinitives  are  used  with  auxiliaries  to  make  tense-forms,  and  in  these 
they  fix  the  condition.  Now,  since  this  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  most 
Ln-ammars  an-  at  fault  in  iKimiitu  these  classes  of  words.      We  read  of  prcs- 
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ent  and^ja.s^  dindi  future  participles  and  infinitives,  all  of  which  words  <rive  us 
ideas  of  time,  when  the  fact  is  the  words  so  named  contain  no  idea  of  time 
whatever.  The  participle  ending  in  ivy  gives  no  idea  of  present  or  any 
other  time,  in  itself.  By  using  a  proper  auxiliary  with  it,  any  one  of  the  di- 
visions of  time  may  be  indicated.  Thus,  in  "I  am  writing,"  present  time 
is  indicated  ;  "I  was  writing,"  past ;  "I  shall  be  writing,"  future,  etc.  Then 
it  seems' to  me  wrong  to  call  this  participle  "present,"  since  it  contains  no 
idea  of  time,  itself,  but  depends  upon  the  auxiliary  for  this  element.  But 
this  participle  always  does  convey  the  idea  of  progression,  and  should  there- 
fore be  called  a  progressive  participle.  The  form  "written"  likewise  has  no 
time  element  in  it,  and  should  not  therefore  be  called  &  pan'  participle.  The 
idea  it  gives  is  that  of  completion,  and  it  should  be  called  a  complete  or 
perfect  participle.  The  "/i/^wre"  participle  likewise  should  not  be  so  named. 
It  does  not  indicate  future  time,  but  intended  ai'tion.  These  names  are  defi- 
nite. They  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  student  exact  ideas,  and  by  a  proper 
and  correct  study  and  analysis  of  verb-forms,  a  pupil  will  receive  as  definite 
ideas  as  in  the  pursuit  of  what  are  often  termed  the  exact  sciences.  It 
would  be  easy  to  go  on,  showing  how  many  of  the  silly  combinations  which 
grammarians  have  prepared  and  given  high-sounding  names  that  only  mis- 
lead the  pupil,  can  be  made  simple  by  exact  analysis  and  definite  thought. 
The  potential  mode  is  simply  a  grouping  together  of  verb-forms,  in  which 
the  auxiliaries,  in  addition  to  fixing  the  time,  contain  in  common  the  idea 
of  power.  If  a  pupil  learns  the  true  and  exact  meaning  of  the  auxiliaries, 
these  forms  will  give  him  no  trouble.  In  these  days  when  the  average  man 
is  so  troubled  to  say  what  he  means,  and  mean  what  he  says,  we  certainly 
need  grammar  taught  as  an  exact  science. 

W.  H.  Smith. 


TOWNSHIP  ORCtANIZATION. 


The  first  difiiculty,  which  our  present  system  presents,  is  having  two  sets 
of  oflScers — township  trustees  and  district  directors — whose  duties  overlap, 
and  in  some  measure  conflict;  e.^.,  directors  i-aise  the  money  and  build  school 
houses,  trustees  own  them,  while  the  care  and  control  of  them  revert  to  di- 
rectors, a  state  of  things  which  suggests  the  old  Saddusaic  question, 
^'Whose  wife  shall  she  be  in  the  great  resurrection  V  An  amusing  instance 
of  the  muddle  this  state  of  things  produces,  even  in  the  brain  of  a  lawyer, 
occurred  a  few  weeks  ago.     Our  State's  Attorney  came  to  me  asking   the 
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address  of  the  trustees  of  a  certain  school  district.  On  my  mildly  hinting 
that  there  were  no  such  officers  known  to  the  law,  and  inquiring  what  he  really 
did  want,  I  learned  that  injury  had  been  done  school  property,  and  he  wished 
to  know  in  what  name  to  prosecute  for  damages.  I  stated,  as  well  as  I 
could,  the  duties  of  trustees  and  directors.  "Well,"  said  he,  "between  your 
trustees  who  own,  and  your  directors  who  build  and  control  school  houses, 
ril  be  shot  if  I  know  in  whose  name  to  prosecute  " 

iStatistical  reports  are  another  cause  of  irritation  ;  trustees,  through  the 
treasurer,  are  held  responsible  for  them,  but  the  data  are  furnished  by  di- 
rectors. My  treasurers  say  not  more  than  one  set  of  directors  on  an  aver- 
age in  a  township,  keep  their  books  in  good  shape,  and  make  reports 
promptly  and  accurately.  On  the  other  hand,  directors  complain  that  town- 
slji})  officers  are  remiss  or  careless  in  the  matter  of  making  the  enumerations 
on  which  appropriations  are  based.  By  the  by,  this  enumeration  must  be 
by  (/.sfn'c'y,  but  the  duty  of  making  it  devolves  upon  the  township  officers. 
As  Dr.  Bateman  says:  "When  the  legal  responsibility  rests  upon  one  set 
of  officers,  while  the  consequences  of  their  action  affect  another  set,  it  would 
be  strange  if  friction  did  not  arise." 

Another  cause  of  irritation  is  district  boundary  lines.  We  all  know 
cases  in  which  children  would  be  much  better  accommodated  by  attending 
some  other  school  than  the  one  in  their  own  district,  either  because  of  dis- 
tance or  attainments.  True,  permission  can  be  gained  to  do  so,  but  it  is  a 
troublesome  process:  school  officers,  being  human,  sometimes,  an  they  have 
ahciv/s  the  power  to  do,  refuse  such  requests  from  motives  other  than  a  de- 
sire to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Abolish  district 
lines,  and  one  prolific  source  of  trouble  would  cease  to  exist. 

Perhaps  the  sorest  evil  in  our  present  system  is  the  multiplicity  of 
school  officers.  By  actual  count  Knox  county  has  047  :  Illinois  is  estimated 
to  have  nearly  40,000.  Every  business  man  knows  that  work  is  best  done 
when  done  by  the  fewest  hands.  "One  boy  is  a  boy :  two  boys  half  a  boy  : 
three  boys,  no  boy  at  all,"  and  the  same  is  true  of  men.  There  is  little 
room  to  doubt  that  our  school  affairs  would  be  more  efficiently  managed  by 
one-tenth  the  number  of  officers  than  they  can  be  by  this  army  40,0lM)  strong. 

No  other  department,  either  of  government  or  business,  shows  .such  com- 
plexity ;  common  sense  dictates  that  we  simplify  matters,  and  thus  secure 
increased  efficiency. 

This  multiplicity  of  officers  necessitates  a  multiplicity  of  petty  elections. 
By  our  present  system  12,000  regular  school  elections  must  be  held  in  the 
State  annually  ;  extra  elections  largely  increase  this  number.     Just  think 
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of  the  time  thus  consumed,  for  each  one  requires  one  day's  time  from  at 
least  three  persons,  the  clerk  and  two  judges,  and  more  or  less  time  from 
each  voter,  an  the  very  lowest  estimate  60,000  days  in  the  aggregate.  Each 
man's  time  cannot  be  worth  less  than  $1.51)  per  day — $90,000  to  begin  with. 
Then,  there  is  the  expense  of  notice,  poll  books,  tally  lists,  returns,  etc. 

Then,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  local  elections,  is  the  increase  in 
the  chances  for  neighborhood  quarrels — no  slight  matter.  Our  County 
Clerk  said  to  me  on  my  election,  "You  have  now  got  all  the  neighborhood 
fusses  in  the  county  on  your  hands,  for  they  are  always  lugged  into  school 
matters."  And  it  is  a  good  deal  !:fo.  Personal  prejudices  and  differences, 
which  would  be  sunk  entirely  out  of  sight  in  larger  elections,  are  often 
brought  into  a  district  election,  and  turn  the  scale,  without  any  reference  to 
the  highest  good  of  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  no  exciting  cause,  these  elections  arc 
neglected.  Last  week  a  director  told  me  that  lately,  when  the  removal  of 
a  director  from  their  district  made  an  election  necessary,  three  were  called- 
The  first  time  no  one  but  himself  came ;  the  second,  the  remaining  director 
kept  him  company ;  the  third,  five  voters  were  present,  and  went  through 
the  motions  which  place  a  man  in  one  of  the  most  responsible  school  offices 
for  three  years.  When  we  con.sider  the  innumerable  multitude  of  elections 
our  people  are  called  upon  to  attend,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  blame  them 
for  neglecting  some. 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  multiplicity  of  school  districts  arc 
so  many  and  grievous,  I  dare  not  commence  upon  them  lest  I  forget  to  stop. 
And  the  number  of  districts  is  increasing  continually  ;  it  may  increase  in- 
finitely for  all  the  law  says. 

Our  present  plan  necessitates  a  most  complex  and  vexatious  system  of 
special  taxation.  For  example,  Kjiox  county  has  186  districts;  186  differ- 
ent rates  of  taxation.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  mistakes  sometimes  occur  in 
attempting  to  manipulate  this  complex  machinery?  When  such  mistakes  do 
occur,  there  are  always  bitter  complaints  against  the  county  clerk :  for  my 
part  I  wonder  county  clerks  do  not  make  more  mistakes  than  they  do.  No- 
body objects  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation  throughout  the  township  for  other 
purposes,  why  should  school  taxes  be  an  exception  .'  Are  not  schools  just 
as  nmch.  pnhlir  benefits  as  are  roads  and  bridges  f 

Could  the  school  affairs  of  the  township  be  conducted  by  a  board  in 
whose  hands  should  be  the  duties  now  divided  between  trustees  and  direct- 
ors in  such  bewildering  confusion,  we  believe  they  would  bo  much  more  effi- 
ciently managed,  at  less  cost,  and  with  less  friction.      We  believe  the  grade 
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of  our  schools  would  be  advanced,  a  better  class  of  teachers  would  be  em- 
ployed, and  eu>plo3-ed  more  permanently,  better  systems  of  classification 
made  possible,  and  a  long  step  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  township 
high  schools.  This  conviction  is  based  not  upon  theory,  but  upon  facts. 
This  is  substantially  the  system  under  which  our  village  and  city  schools 
have  secured  such  efficiency  Chicago,  with  3l)(l,00i)  inhabitants  and  35,000 
scholars  in  her  public  schools,  finds  no  difficulty  in  managing  her  school  af- 
fairs through  one  Board.  The  same  is  true  of  all  large  cities.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  their  schools  in  any  other  way. 

But,  it  is  objected,  the  conditions  of  city  and  country  district  are  so  dif- 
ferent, one  is  no  criterion  for  the  other.  True,  but  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  township  system  is  as  well  adapted  to  country  districts  as  to 
cities.'  In  our  own  State,  several  townships  have  adopted  it,  as  can  be  done 
under  existing  laws,  by  consolidating  all  the  districts  into  one.  Wherever 
this  consolidation  has  been  eifected,  the  results  are  just  those  predicted  here. 
Many  States  have  adopted  it,  and  under  it  their  schools  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  efficiency,  with  lessened  expense. 

Pennsylvania  has  brought  this  system  to  nearly  practical  perfection  : 
its  admirable  results  have  there  been  tested  and  demonstrated  for  many 
years.  With  a  million  more  population  than  we,  she  has  1,70')  boards  of 
directors,  while  we  have  over  12,000.  Those  best  competent  to  judge,  from 
state  superintendent  down,  testify  that  the  township  system  has  secured  per- 
manency of  territorial  boundaries,  better  grading,  visitation  and  supervision 
of  schools,  better  teachers  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  more  prompt  and 
accurate  reports. 

Indiana  adopted  the  system  in  1865:  the  rapid  strides  .she  has  made  in 
educational  matters  during  the  last  ten  years  attest  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment. After  this  topic  was  assigned  me,  I  wrote  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart, 
State  Superintendent  of  Indiana,  asking  him  how  the  .system  worked.  He 
replies:  "The  schools  are  in  charge  of  towu.ship  trustees,  who  are  author- 
ized to  build  houses,  employ  teachers,  and  manage  the  .schools.  In  e9,ch  of 
the  incorporated  towns  and  villages  we  have  a  school  board  of  three.  This 
makes  about  l,5l)(»  school  officers  for  the  State.  The  system  works  well — 
far  better  than  the  district  .«ystem.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  unify  a  school 
system  in  which  you  have  "20,00  I  school  officers."  What  could  he  .say 
to  4(t,00t>; 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  in  view  of  all  the  arguments  our  own  exper- 
ience teaches  us,  can  we,  as  superintendents,  aim  at  anything  less  tlian  town- 
ship school  organization  in  every  county,  and  a  genuine  high  school  in  every 
town.ship?  Mary  Allen  West. 
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CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  IN  ART. 


Nothing  seems  more  thoroughly  to  have  stirred  up  the  indignation  of 
our  old  Roman  friend,  Horace,  than  the  actions  of  one  who  did  not  recog- 
nize the  respect  and  honor  due  to  poetry.  Nowhere  does  he  warm  to  his 
task  so  vigorously  as  when  he  is  expressing  his  very  candid  and  forcible 
opinion  of  the  man  who  shall  dare  to  write  verses  unless  he  has  a  divine  call 
so  to  do,  or  one  who,  even  having  the  former,  is  not  willing  to  give  to  the 
work,  first,  careful  preparation,  and  second,  faithful  and  conscientious  labor. 
He  indignantly  exclaims  that  even  the  man  who  cannot  throw  the  discus  nor 
toss  the  ball  well,  has  sense  enough  to  hold  himself  away  from  the  public 
games,  and  not  to  make  himself  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  gaping  crowd, 
and  yet  that  he  who  knows  nothing  about  poetry  dares  to  fashion  verses. 
Again,  he  breaks  forth  in  the  same  indignation  only  a  few  lines  farther  on. 
The  race-runner,  he  says,  is  willing  to  undergo  all  hardships,  and  to  subject 
himself  to  all  most  difficult  renunciation,  in  order  fitly  to  train  himself  for 
the  power  which  shall  give  him  the  victory ;  and  he  adds  that  if  any  one 
would  sing  worthily,  he  also  must  be  willing  patiently  to  learn. 

In  the  indignant  word  "dare"  of  the  first  sarcasm,  we  recognize  at 
once  the  reverence  which  the  true  artist,  in  whatever  line,  feels  for  his  art ; 
in  the  tliought  of  the  second  passage,  the  willingness,  as  a  result  of  the  rev- 
erence, to  be  an  apprentice  to  it.  To  any  true  artist,  the  careless  touch  of 
him  who  is  not  inspired  with  reverence  is,  and  must  be,  taken  as  an  insult 
to  that  which  he  worships,  and  for  which,  in  his  intense  appreciation  of  its 
truth,  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself, 

"To  scom  deliy-hts.  and  live  laborious  days;"' 
and,  as  Jacob  willingly  and  joyfully  served  fourteen  years  for  the  woman 
who  was  to  him  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  fair  and  good,  so  is  the  true 
artist  in  whatever  work,  not  only  willing  but  desirous  to  serve  out  a  long  and 
wearisome  apprenticeship,  so  that  at  length  he  may  feel  himself  to  have 
earned  his  title  of  master-workman. 

Wherever  we  find  real  and  conscientious  artistic  work,  there  we  find 
also  these  two  characteristics  of  the  artist  toward  it :  a  chivalrous  devotion, 
born  of  a  deep  reverence,  and  a  humility  which  even  demands  servitude  as 
the  price  of  freedom. 

No  one  could  have  expressed  this  feeling  more  strongly  than  Charlotte 
Cushman.  "Tell  her,"  she  said  to  me  once,  in  speaking  of  a  friend  who  de- 
sired to  go  on  the  stage  :  "tell  her  from  me,  that  if  she  is  going  to  try  that 
work  simply  because  she  can  think  of  nothing  else  that  she  can  do,  she   had 
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better  never  go,  and  she  will  never  succeed.  If  she  is  going  because  it  is 
the  one  thing  of  all  others  that  she  desires  to  do,  and  that  she  will  do  with 
all  her  soul,  she  may  try  "  "Tell  her  also"  she  added  "that  the  way  to  suc- 
cess there  is  not  easy.  It  was  hard  enough  when  I  was  young,  and  it  is  still 
harder  now."  In  her  words  I  recognized  the  artist.  I  think,  from  what  I 
knew  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  that  the  report  which  has  gone  abroad  of  her  de- 
terring young  women  from  entering  the  theatrical  life,  is  inferred  from  her 
expression  of  such  sentiments  as  these.  It  was  no  wonder  that  she  deterred 
them,  for  nine  out  of  every  ten  who  appealed  to  her  womanly  sympathy,  at 
the  same  time  aroused  her  artist's  indignation. 

In  the  same  way,  I  suppose,  we  shall  many  of  us  be  reported  to  have 
deterred  young  women  from  the  attempt  to  teach,  for  the  true  teacher  will 
have  recognized  in  Charlotte  Cushman's  words  the  unmistakable  pass- word 
and  grip  of  a  fellow-artist.  It  has  been  one  of  the  platitudes  of  our  ed- 
ucational text-books,  ever  since  Horace  Mann's  days,  that  though  the  car- 
penter and  the  mason  needed  an  apprenticeship,  any  one  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  teach,  and  that,  too,  without  any  preparation.  Our  cities  and  towns 
are  flooded  with  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  who  have  no  other  qualification 
for  their  proposed  work  than  the  undoubted  fact  thai  they  were  born  in  a 
foreign  country.  This  is  bad  enough  to  bear,  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
women  who  come  to  us  to  ask  for  professional  help,  for  a  chance  to  teach, 
with  an  apology  on  their  tongues  at  every  sentence  for  thus  demeaning  them- 
selves \  What  shall  we  say  to  those  who,  having  never  taught,  and  of  course 
having  "never  expected  to  be  obliged  to  teach,"  want  us  to  tell  them  some 
place  where  they  will  get  "$1,200  a  year  and  expenses  paid,"  and  will  not 
consider  any  place  at  a  smaller  remuneration?  What  we  wish  to  say  to  them 
is  this  :  "How  do  you  dare  (we  are  quoting  Horace's  word)  to  come  to  me, 
who  am  a  teacher,  and  ask  my  aid  and  advice,  while  at  the  same,  time  you 
insist  upon  apologizing  for  stooping  so  low  from  your  superior  position  as  to 
accept  the  work  of  teaching  ?  How  do  you  venture  so  to  insult,  not  me,  but 
the  divine  art  whose  humblest  servant  I  am  ?"  This  is  what  we  would  like 
to  say  :  what  we  do  say  may  have  somewhat  of  the  same  savor.  What  we 
do  add  is,  that  there  are  plenty  of  sadly  vacant  places  in  the  positions  which 
command  "$1,20  )  a  year  and  expenses  paid,"  but  that  such  places  must  be 
won  by  not  merely  patient,  but  conscientious  toil  for  years  in  an  apprentico 
.ship.  What  we  have  said  often  is  this  :  that  the  teacher  who  is  not  willing, 
so  long  as  she  is  an  apprentice,  to  work  with  her  whole  soul  for  $300,  will 
never  reach  $1,200.  1  care  not  if  she  understands  two  languages,  or  can 
calculate  eclipses,  or  knows  all  the  lists  of  all  the  kings  and  all  the  emperors 
from  Confucius  down      .She  may  even  have  all  the  knowledge  attainable,  but 
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without  a  reverence  for  the  art  of  education  all  her  acquirements  will  be  the 
broken  pieces  which  she  may  hold  in  her  hand  while  the  '^jcistiffos  band"  is 
lacking.  We  do  sadly  need  in  many  cases  the  reverence  of  the  true  artist 
for  his  work.       We  do  sadly  need  teachers  who  are  artists  and  not  artisans. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  Phidias  as  pausing  in  his  work  on  the 
Otricoli  Jupiter  to  follow  a  visitor  to  the  door  of  his  studio  and  explain,  with 
much  verbiage,  the  sad  circumstances  which  had  reduced  him  to  cut  stone 
for  a  living,  and  we  shall  begin  to  see  how  absurd  is  the  position  of  any 
teacher  who  insists  upon  apologizing  for  her  position.  And  fortunately  the 
art  of  education  is  so  much  of  an  art  that  it  must  be  humbly  studied  in 
detail  from  one  grade  to  another  and  year  after  year,  before  one  can  begin 
to  feel  the  sense  of  power — the  same  thrilling  sense  of  creative  power  which 
the  actress,  the  orator,  feel  when  they  sway  thousands  of  human  hearts  by 
the  magic  of  their  tones. 

A  reverent  appreciation  for  the  art  as  such,  and  the  humble,  patient 
devotion  of  a  disciple  at  its  feet :  these  are  always  and  everywhere  indis- 
pensable for  the  educator. — N.  E.  Journal  of  E'l. 


SHORT  SERMONS  FROM  FAMILIAR  TEXTS.— I. 


'Ponder  the  path  ok  thy  feet." — Proc.  4,  "20 


At  this  time,  when  teachers  are  so  anxious  to  get  the  greatest  auiount 
of  work  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  while  it  seems  to  be  felt  that 
quantity  is  of  more  worth  than  quality,  while  "What  do  you  know?"  seems 
of  less  moment  than  "What  have  you  studied  ?"  a  consideration  of  the  above 
text,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  pertinent. 

In  the  great  rush  to  be  the  first  to  answer  the  teacher's  questions, 
pupils  are  led  to  talk  absurdities,  and  form  the  habit  of  random  thought. 
They  conceive  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to  be  prompt  and  wrong,  than  slow 
and  right.  Such  expressions  from  the  teacher,  as,  "Let  me  hear  you  say 
something."  "I  would  rather  have  j'ou  answer  wrongly  than  remain  silent," 
help  to  rivet  this  thought. 

Not  long  since,  I  asked  a  cla.ss  of  little  fellows  who  were  wrestling  with 
Aliquot  Parts,  among  other  things,  this  :  "What  part  of  eight  is  four  ?" 
There  was  a  burst  of  noise,  and  amid  the  confusion  I  heard,  "Eight  is  twice 
four,"  "Eight  is  one-half  of  four."  "Four  is  one-half  of  eight."  The 
greater  part  of  the  class  spoke  without  thought,  and  either  failed  to  tell  the 
truth  at  all,  or  failed  to  tell  the  truth  required.     I  quoted  the  text  to  them. 
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and  made  it  a  matter  of  special  request  that  they  should  confess  their  ignor- 
ance when  a  ((uestion  should  be  asked,  the  answer  to  which  they  did  not 
know. 

Dr.  Holland  <{uite  truthfully  says  that  it  is  a  ver}^  difficult  thing  for 
one  to  tell  the  truth.  People  desire  to  be  truthful,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  hard 
to  comprehend  a  truth  in  its  entirety,  and  harder  to  choose  language  with 
which  to  express  it.  , 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  insist  upon  care  in  statement,  rather  than  rash- 
ness :  to  commend  for  accuracy,  rather  than  for  promptness  ;  to  teach  that 
one  truth  is  better  than  a  score  of  /<r(^/-truths  ?  In  short,  would  it  not  be 
well  for  us,  as  we  step  before  our  pupils  and  they  march  before  us  at  our 
bidding,  to  bid  them  heed  what  they  say ;  and  while  we  decorate  our  walls 
with.  "Xotliing  is  impossible  to  him  that  wills,"  "Time  trips  for  triflers,  but 
flies  for  the  faithful,"  "The  reward  of  the  faithful  is  certain,"  and  such  mot- 
toes,  to  put  behind  the  teacher's  desk,  to  be  seen  by  every  pupil  as  he  re- 
cites, "Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet  ?"  C. 


A   I'UOPOSKD  SCALE  OF  LINEAR,  SURFACE  AND  CUBIC 
MEASURES. 


In  oftVriug  a  tiling  of  this  kind  to  the  world,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  a 
better  one  exists  in  the  French  .system,  but  it  is  not  ea.sily  adapted  to  our  use. 

1st.  In  the  matter  of  land  measurements,  it  does  not,  in  any  unit  of 
its  scale,  equal  any  unit  of  ours,  nor  any  integral  number  of  ours.  "We  may 
not  say  that  three  times  any  one  of  their  units  equals  five  of  ours. 

•Jd,  We  have  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  land  surveys  already  settled 
upon  a  plan  giving  easy  descriptions  in  the  transfer  of  estates,  the  unit 
if  which  is  the  section,  or  the  square  of  the  statute  mile. 

If  we  take  the  statute  mile  and  divide  it  into  1,000  equal  parts,  and  give 

that    the    name  yard,  and  let  it  be  the  unit  or  base  of  the  system,  dividing  it 

into  tenths  and  hundredths  for  feet  and  inches,  we  shall  have  the  following 

table  of  linear  measure  : 

The  incli  written.  .1)1.  10  inches  equals  1  foot     0(inals         .10 
10  feet  ■•       1  Viud  •  l.W 

10  yards        ••       1  rod  ••         10.00 

10  i-ods  ••       1  fiulou},'    ••       100.00 

I0fnr!on-s  '•       1  mil.'         ••     loOO.OO 

srUKACK    MKASI  ici;. 

loo  S(|.  in.  niako  ouf  sq  ft.  equal.'*  .01 

lOil  ••   ft.       ••       ••    sqyd.     ••  1. 
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100  sq.  yds.  make  one  sqrd.  equals  100. 

100  ••   rds.    ■'       "    acre        "  10.000. 

100  acres       •'       "    section   "        1,000.000. 

ox  RTC    MEASUUES. 

1.000  cubic  in.  equal   1  cubic  ft.  equals  .001 

1,000     '•     ft.       •■       1      "    yd.      '•  1. 

1,000     "      jd.     •'       1  cord  "      1,000. 

These  tables  of  units  would  be  of  great  service  to  that  class  of  work- 
men who  have  to  deal  with  measurements  that  are  given  in  yards,  feet  and 
inches,  and  their  own  estimates  have  to  be  made  out  in  yards  or  in  feet, 
since  in  the  multiplying  of  dimensions  together,  they  come  directly  to  the 
required  result  without  reductions.  And  the  table  greatly  simplifies  the  es- 
timating of  larger  areas  by  avoiding  fractional  grades.  The  pointing  is  that 
of  our  decimal  system.  As  the  grade  or  step  from  units  of  one  class  to  those 
of  another  in  linear  measure  is  ten,in  surface  measure  two  places  must  be 
allowed  for  each  order  of  units,  as  the  grade  is  10x10  or  100,  and  in  cubic 
measure  three  places  must  be  allowed,  as  the  grade  is  10x10x10,  or  1,000. 
The  same  system  guides  the  pointing  of  the  fractional  portion  of  the  work, 
for  tenths  multiplied  by  tenths  give  hundredths,  and  multiplied  by  tenths 
again  give  thousandths. 

The  various  uses  of  units  of  volume  make  it  almost  impossible  to  ar- 
range any  table  that  will  serve  them  all,  but  the  above  will  prove  useful  to 
those  working  in  lumber  and  mason's  work,  and  the  estimates  for  excavations. 
Rule  for  reducing  measurements  of  the  old  scale  to  this  one  :  Linear 
measure.  Reduce  to'yards  and  the  decimals  of  a  yard,  and  divide  by  1.76, 
and  answer  will  be  in  yards,  or  decimals  of  a  yard,  of  the  new  measure. 
For  surface  measure,  you  follow  the  same  direction,  and  divide  by  3.1076. 
For  cubic  measure,  the  same  rule  and  divide  by  5.469376.  These  are 
respectively  the  squares  and  cubes  of  1.70.  To  reduce  the  other  way,  mul- 
tiply by  these  numbers. 

CHEAP  SCHOOLS. 


Some  of  our  towns  and  school-boards  are  pursuing  a  novel  method  of 
investigation  into  school  finances,  which  would  be  commendable  on  account  of 
the  ends  sought,  were  it  not  patent  to  the  observer  that  the  results  are  de- 
ceiving the  people,  and,  like  all  deceptions,  will  re-act  upon  those  who, 
either  from  ignorance  or  design,  seek  to  build  upon  false  premises  a  finan- 
cial scheme  for  supporting  common  schools.  The  pressure  from  the  people 
for  economy,  reduction  of  taxes,  and  the  introduction  of  financial  reform, 
/.  c,  less  public  expenditure,  is  a  legitimate  one,  conceived  in  honesty,  and  it 
is  the  lawful  and  proper  outcome  of  years  of  extravagance  developed  by  the 
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war.  "Everything  is  cheaper."  Of  all  American  institutions  the  public 
school  is  nearest  to  the  people.  City  governments  are  elected  yearly  and 
are  changed  in  form  and  opinion  as  the  people  direct  at  the  ballot  box  ;  and 
yet  the  voters  who  have  a  well-grounded  opinion  as  to  how  the  city's  public 
affairs  should  be  managed  are  less  in  number  than  those  who  are,  or  who 
think  they  are,  well  informed  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
public  schools.  Hence  it  is  that  school  boards  are  very  near  the  people,  and 
are  first  among  public  corporations  to  feel  the  command  from  their  con- 
stituency to  reduce  expenses. 

With  this  object  in  view,  circulars  have  been  prepared  containing  a  ser- 
ies of  questions,  which  are  mailed  to  neighboring  school  boards  in  Illinoif) 
and  adjoining  states  ;  to  these  questions  answers  are  sought.  Here  are  some 
of  the  questions.  How  much  do  you  pay  teachers?  How  much  do  you  pay 
janitors?  What  is  the  as.sessed  valuation  of  your  district?  What  school 
tax  is  levied  ?     How  much  per  capitu  do  your  schools  cost  ? 

Here  are  a  few  sensible  and  well  put  queries,  proper  to  be  asked,  and 
important  to  all  to  be  correctly  answered.  So  far,  all  is  good.  The  evil 
use  to  which  these  gathered  statistics  are  put  is  that  people  are  asked  to 
hurrah,  and  newspapers  a.sked  to  help  hurrah,  for  that  city  that  can  show  the 
fewest  cents  per  capita  expended  for  public  schools. 

A  great  railroad  corporation  reports  to  its  stock-holders  at  the  close  of 
a  year  that  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  rails  have  been  bought  and  laid  during 
the  year  at  a  price  fifty  percent,  less  than  a  neighboring  railroad  company  paid. 
Do  the  stockholders  cheer  at  this  piece  of  financiering,  or  do  they  first  ask 
about  the  quality  of  the  iron  as  compared  with  that  of  the  neighboring  road? 

A  prominent  and  influential  newspaper  in  Hlinois  recently  contained  an 
article  boasting  over  the  success  of  the  schools  of  its  city,  because  as  com- 
pared with  other  cities  of  its  size,  the  per  capita  oi  school  expenditures  was 
much  less.  The  editor  would  hardly  venture  to  place  any  other  enterprise 
of  his  city  on  such  a  basis.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  teacher  is  a  teacher, 
old  or  young,  black  or  white,  man  or  woman,  and  is  worth  just  about  so 
much  money  per  month  ;  but  nobody  believes  this,  and  nobody  can  be  taught 
to  act  in  accordance.  The  great  difficulty  lies  of  course  in  the  impossibility 
of  weighing  the  labor  of  the  teachers — in  determining  where  the  good  and 
efficient  schools  are,  but  the  people  will  tell  this,  they  will  learn  the  truth  ; 
and  only  those  school  systems  can  be  permanent  and  prosperous,  that  are 
.truly  efficient.  It  takes  time,  but  in  the  end  the  people  of  the  west  can  be 
depended  upon  just  as  surely  as  those  of  New  England.  A  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  eastern  cities,  upon  being  asked  how  much  it  cost  his  people  to 
educate  the  children,  replied  that  the  .sum  was  very  large,  but  that  the  am- 
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bition  of  the  community  was  to  make  it  twice  as  large.  Tlie  merchant 
whose  annual  sales  justify  purchases  of  $10,000  per  year,  works  day  and 
night  for  the  time  to  come  when  he  can  prudently  buy  $20,000  a  year. 

It  is  not  expenditures  at  which  we  must  look,  but  to  the  relation  txlsl- 
iiuj  befwcen  ihr  t-xjietuliturcx  (nul  tlte  returns. 

Let  the  income  exceed  the  outlay ;  let  us  cease  glorifying  over  small 
school  bills — make  them  as  large  as  possible,  but  be  bure  that  proper  returns 
are  forthcoming.  Skilled  workmen  and  women  can  bring  returns.  Let 
school  boards  look  to  relativt  and  not  to  abmlute  expenses,  and  the  people 
will  approve.  Aaron  Gove. 


HYMN. 

Written  for  the  openiug  of  the  Interuatioiial  Exhibitiou 
at  Philadulphia.  May  10th.  ISTti. 

OijR  fathers'  God  !  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 
We  meet  to-day.  united,  free. 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee. 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done. 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening-  one. 

Here,  where  of  old.  by  Thy  design. 
The  fathers  spake  that  word  of  Thine 
Whose  echo  is  the  glad  refrain 
Of  rended  bolt  and  falling  chain, 
To  grace  our  festal  time,  from  all 
The  zones  of  earth  onr  guests  we  call. 

Be  with  us  while  the  new  world  greets 
The  Old  World  thronging  all  its  streets. 
Unveiling  all  the  triumphs  won 
By  art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun; 
And  unto  common  good  ordain 
This  rivalship  of  hand  and  brain. 

Tliou,  who  hast  here  in  concord  furled 
The  war  flags  of  a  gathered  world. 
Beneath  our  western  skies  fnlfill 
•The  Orient's  mission  of  good- will. 
And.  freighted  with  Love's  Golden  Fleece. 
Send  back  its  Argonauts  of  peace. 

For  art  and  labor  met  in  truce, 
For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use. 
We  tliank  Thee;  but.  withal,  we  crave 
The  austere  virtues  strong  to  save. 
The  honor  proof  to  place  or  gold. 
The  manhood  never  bought  nor  sold. 

Oh  make  Thou  us,  through  ceidurit's  long. 
In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong: 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  ofTliy  righteous  law; 
And.  ca.-*t  in  sonu-"  di\inor  mold. 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old. 

— John  G.   Whittikh  in  June  Atlantic. 
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THE  BEGINNING   POINT  IN  /OOLOGY. 

The  beginning  point,  a  matter  of  indiflference  in  no  subject  of  study, 
becomes  one  of  the  first  importance  when  the  subject  is  especially  complex. 
There  is  no  mazen  or  chaos  more  bewildering  than  a  thoroughly  organized 
science  approached  from  the  wrong  side  ;  and  no  simplicity  more  beautiful 
than  the  perfect  order  in  which  all  sense  of  intricacy  is  lost  when  one  has 
the  secret  of  the  proper  point  of  view. 

The  myriads  of  animals  and  the  utterly  inconceivable  multitude  of  their 
nmtual  relations,  their  infinite  varieties  of  form,  and  diversities  of  structure, 
their  prolix  and  varied  histories,  diflScult  in  even  the  simplest,  involved  as 
the  annals  of  an  empire  in  some  of  the  highest  ;  the  problems  of  distribution 
of  origin,  of  purpose,  the  endless  detail  of  fact,  and  the  tremendou  sweep  of 
generalization,  embraced  in  the  science  of  zoology,  may  well  perplex  and 
confuse  the  most  skillful  teacher  as  he  approaches  the  subject  with  a  class 
of  average  pupils.  Slowly,  as  he  ponders  a  beginning,  he  mentally  revolves 
his  stock  of  general  principles.  Begin  with  the  simple,  and  proceed  te  the 
complex.  Begin  with  the  known,  and  proceed  to  the  unknown.  Pass  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract  A  general  view  should  precede  a  study  of  de- 
tails. First  the  type,  and  then  its  modifications.  Begin  at  the  logical  cen- 
ter, and  work  outward  to  the  necessary  results.  Begin  with  those  parts  of 
the  subject  which  call  into  action  the  lower  faculties,  and  end  with  those 
which  exercise  the  higher,  etc.,  etc. 

He  is  not  long  in  discovering  that  many  of  these  propositions  seem  mu- 
tually destructive.  The  sniaUest  animals  are  the  simples!,  but  to  most  of  his 
pupils  these  aio  totally  atilcnoim.  Simpler  than  any  animal  is  the  chemical 
element  which  enters  into  its  composition  ;  but  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
begin  zoology  by  an  exhibition  of  gases  in  a  chemical  laboratory. 

If,  applying  the  fourth  principle  mentioned,  he  meditate  definitions  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  material,  of  matter,  animate  and  inanimate,  organized 
and  unorganized,  of  plant  and  animal,  of  the  word  zoology — notwithstanding 
the  destruction  caused  by  the  flood,  teachers  of  this  habit  still  survive — he 
only  finds  the  conflict  thickening.  He  is  beginning  neither  with  the  simple 
nor  with  the  known,  nor  with  the  concrete,  nor  with  the  type,  nor  at  the  logical 
center,  nor  at  the  psychological  base. 

Perhaps,  diverted  by  the  somewhat  shallow  philo.sophy  of  education 
which  takes  no  note  of  the  <ilucatc<l,  he  is  tempted  to  take  the  typical  animal 
of  some  leading  group  as  his  starting  point,  or  even  an  ideal  type,  -but  this 
hitrdly  lessens   his  embara.ssment,  and  his  jiatience  begins  to  feel  the  strain. 
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Let  us  here  pause  to  breathe  a  fervent  hope  that  he  will  not  make  the  final 
confession  of  subservient  helplessness,  and  determine  to  begin  "at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book." 

The  maker  of  the  text-booK  may  be  a  very  learned  scientist,  and  a  pro- 
found philosopher,  but,  then,  possibly  he  may  not ;  and,  if  he  is,  he  may  be 
more  ignorant  than  the  average  teacher,  of  the  mental  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  child.  These  are,  in  themselves,  a  subject  of  special  study  :  they  are 
the  teacher  s  specialt//,  and  he  should  take  no  dictation  in  this  field  from 
those  whose  work  has  been  done  quite  elsewhere.  The  scientist  is  very  apt 
to  esteem  his  science  first,  and  to  endeavor  to  force  the  mind  of  the  child  into 
conformity  with  the  logical  relation  of  his  facts  as  they  appear  to  him.  The 
elements  of  the  feast  shall  be  arranged  and  served  in  the  order  of  their  rank 
as  chemical  compounds,  and  if  the  guest  do  not  like  them  thus,  then  culti 
his  taste.  The  tearhtr  must  see  that  the  science  is  bent  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  -.  that  the  food  is  presented  as  the  laws  of  the  organization  require. 

Let  us  analyze  this  conflict  further,  and  see  if  order  cannot  be  discerned. 
There  is  current  a  classification  of  studies,  as  studies  for  guidance,  and 
studies  for  culture.  Apparently  because  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health  and  of  some  of  the  general  laws  of  nature  is  useful  to  us,  all  the  na- 
tural sciences  are  commonly  thrown  together  into  the  latter  of  these  divis- 
ions. But  what  is  true  of  physiology,  and  partly  true  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry, is  not  true  at  all  of  botany  and  zoology.  The  value  of  these  facts  to 
the  ordinary  piipil  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  manner  of  their  acquisition.  A 
failure  to  appreciate  this  point  is  fatal  to  a  comprehension  either  of  the  real 
claims  ot  these  studies  upon  the  schools,  or  of  the  true  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  common  plan  of  "oral  instruction"  in  these  branches  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  with  truly  malevolent  skill  to  deprive  them  of  nearly 
all  possible  value.  The  facts  acquired  are  of  but  the  slightest  use,  and  the 
mental  discipline  is  almost  nil.  The  chief  value  of  zoology  is  that  it  .iffords 
perhaps  the  best  possible  means  for  the  thorough  and  compr(!hensive  culture 
of  those  powers  upon  whose  use  mainly  depend.^  our  success  in  whatever 
calling  in  life  we  may  pursue  ;  the  power  to  observe  accurately  and  exhaust- 
ively ;  the  power  to  tell  the  exact  truth  with  clearness,  brevity  and  pdiiit  ; 
the  power  to  compare,  to  generalize,  to  perceive  numerous  and  reuiotp  r<'la- 
tions  ;  the  power  to  remember  the  things  we  see  and  hear  ;  to  classify  ami 
condense  the  items  of  our  knowledge  :  to  hold  in  mind  and  handle  readily 
large  groups  of  facts  at  once;  the  habit  of  questioning,  of  investigation,  of 
independent  thought,  of  exactness,  of  caution,  of  bringing  everything  to  the 
test;    the  experimental  knowledge  of  how  exceedingly  difficult  a  thing  is  to 
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learn,  and  tell  the  naked  truth  about  even  very  simple  matters.  No  one 
can  deny  that  all  these  are  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  all  alike  ; 
and  no  work  nor  study  which  can  be  made  to  serve  for  their  development  and 
cultivation  should  be  assigned  a  secondary  place.  There  are  no  studies 
more  intensely  "practical"  than  these,  which  are  generally  made  the  orna- 
ments of  a  "liberal  education.''  We  will  lay  down,  then,  the  cardinal 
principle  that  the  study  of  zoology  should  be  begun  and  continued  so  as  to 
result  in  the  utmost  possible  training  to  the  student. 

Here,  then,  there  is  no  need  of  that  unscrupulous  haste  which  is  the 
bane  of  our  schools.  There  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  cramming.  For- 
tunately, neither  the  life,  nor  health,  nor  usefulness,  neither  the  temporal 
success,  nor  eternal  welfare  of  the  child,  depends  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree, upon  the  number  of  facts  concerning  animals  to  which  we  give  him  a 
legal  title  in  a  given  number  of  months.  For  once  we  need  not  attempt  to 
rival  the  feat  of  Ariel  in  putting  a  girdle  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes. 
We  may  tramp  the  very  longest  way  to  our  journey's  end,  indifferent 
whether  we  ever  reach  it,  provided  we  bring  back  our  pupils  brown  and 
ruddy  and  strong,  with  clearer  eyes  and  quicker  pulses.  In  fact  our  jour- 
ney has  no  end.  It  is  all  by  the  way.  We  may  take  the  study  of  nature  as 
the  naturalist  takes  nature  herself, — not  in  the  dusty  wagon-road,  much  less 
in  the  palace  car — but  on  foot  and  across  the  fields.  We  will  not  even  use 
a  bridge,  when  we  can  find  a  foot-log.  In  short,  we  may  experience  the 
precious  luxury  of  dointr  at  least  one  piece  of  genuine,  simple  work,  thinking 
only  of  the  "how  well?"  and  never  of  the  "how  much  V 

The  training  we  arrive  at  is,  of  course,  to  be  acquired  by  the  practice 
of  those  operations  which  the  mind  performs  upon  things,  or  upon  ideas 
derived  from  things ;  and  we  must  take  the  lowest  and  simplest  of  these 
first.  There  are  perhaps  none  who  will  deny  in  theory  that  we  should  begin 
a  study  with  those  elements  which  are  simplest  to  the  pupil's  mind. 

Spencer  lays  down,  as  the  first  of  his  guiding  principles  in  education, 
the  proposition,  that  "we  should  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex," 
because  "like  all  things  which  grow,  the  mind  progresses  from  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneous,"  and  we  should  begin  where  the  mind  begins. 
But  if  the  general  were  more  easily  conceived,  understood  and  remembered 
than  the  particular,  we  should  evidently  begin  with  the  former.  In  fact  we 
ought  always  to  begin  at  the  nusiest  point,  the  point  attained  by  the  pupil 
with  the  least  mental  effort. 

Now  the  simplest  and  easiest  mental  act  is  an  act  of  observation  ;  but 
what  may  we  best  observe?     What    is    the    objective    element    in    zoology 
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most  readily  conceived  by  the  child, — the  one  therefore  to  him  tlft  simplest? 
Evidently  it  is  not  the  chemical  constituent,  the  cell,  the  tissue  or  the  organ- 
These,  if  thought  of  at  all,  are  thought  of  as  p(irti>  of  a,  previous/i/  imagined 
whole.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  type — as  such, — either  ideal  or  material,  nor  the 
group,  nor  the  general  definition,  for  these  are  the  results  of  vast  generaliz- 
ations which  he  has  as  yet  the  means  neither  to  make,  nor  to  realize,  nor  to 
verify.  That  the  concrete  thing  is  simpler  than  the  abstract  idea,  that  the 
single  animal  is  simpler  than  the  complex  group,  that  "dog"  represents  a 
simpler  notion  than  "vertebrate,"  one  would  suppose  to  be  self-evident,  if  it 
were  not  that  so  many  have  by  their  practice  evinced  the  opposite  belief. 
"General  formulas,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "which  men  have  devised  to 
express  groups  of  details,  and  which  have  severally  simplified  their  concep-- 
tions  by  uniting  many  facts  into  one  fact,  they  have  supposed  must  simplify 
the  conceptions  of  a  child  also ;  quite  forgetting  that  a  generalization  is 
simple  only  in  comparison  with  the  whole  mass  of  truths  it  comprehends — 
that  it  is  more  complex  than  any  one  of  these  truths  taken  singly — that  only 
after  many  of  these  single  truths  have  been  acquired  does  the  generalization 
ease  the  memory  and  help  the  reason  ;  and  that  to  the  child,  not  possessing 
these  single  truths,  it  is  necessarily  a  mystery.  Thus,  confounding  two 
kinds  of  simplification,  teachers  have  constantly  erred  by  setting  out  with 
'first  principles.'  "  The  teacher  who  has  not  the  habit  of  putting  himself  in 
the  child's  place — an  extremely  difficult  but  positively  essential  feat — will 
blunder  in  this  way  again  and  again. 

The  zoological  element  that  most  readily  occurs  ■  to  the  uninstructed 
mind  is,  undoubtedly,  the  single  familiar  animal.  Unfortunately,  we  may 
not  begin  where  we  should  prefer,  with  some  of  the  simplest  forms  of  life,  for 
nature  has  taken  this  matter  out  of  our  hands  by  making  the  complex  ani- 
mals the  larger,  and  therefore  the  more  familiar.  A  familiar  thing,  how- 
ever, is  always  "easier"  than  an  unknown  one  much  less  complex  ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  difficulties  offered  to  external  study  of  even  the  bird  or  mam- 
mal are  not  too  great  for  the  smallest  child.  With  internal  structure,  we 
can  have  nothing  to  do  at  first,  without  an  almost  complete  "solution  of  con- 
tinuity" in  the  line  of  development. 

Begin,  then,  by  reviewing,  arranging  and  multiplying  the  observations 
of  the  pupil,  upon  already  familiar  animals,  considered  singly.  Here  he  is 
at  home  and  at  his  ease,  his  faculties  alert  and  clear.  He  is  not  stunned 
with  learned  words  of  vast,  indefinite  meaning,  nor  bewildered  by  utterly 
unfamiliar  facts  whose  luminous,  logical  relations  are  as  the  blackness  of 
darkness  to  him.     Nor  is  he  forced  to  go  mechanically  through  the  motions 
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of  quenching  an  imaginary  thirst  from  the  empty  bottle  of  an  iiK-omprehen- 
sible  definition.  He  stands  with  eager  feet  upon  the  borders  of  his  play 
ground,  looking  at  the  hills  beyond  whose  summits  he  has  often  longed  to  go. 
It  will  not  lessen  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  his  journeys  of  discovery  that 
he  does  not  yet  know  the  boundaries  of  his  State  nor  the  area  of  his  native 
land.  The  teachn-  must  carry  the  map  of  the  country  in  his  hand,  but  the 
boy  must  be  left  to  think  only  of  what  he  sees.  It  is  enough  for  him  that 
the  world  is  wide  and  that  there  need  be  no  end  to  liis  roaming. 

S.  A.  Forbes. 


OFFICIAL. 


Editor  Schoolmaster  : — The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Whiteside  county  requests  an  official  answer  to  the  following  questions, 
through  The  Schoolmaster. 

1.  "Is  it  legal  to  continue  teaching  after  a  certificate  expirea  ?" 

2.  "What  can  be  done  to  prevent  teachers  beginning  school  without 
a  certificate,  and  teaching  until  circumstances  favor  the  effort  to  get  one  ?" 

The  answer  to  the  first  (juestion  may  be  made  plain  by  stating  that  a 
certificate  is  a  license  to  teach  school.  They  are  of  two  kinds.  Those  of 
the  first  grade  are  specifically  stated  in  the  law.  Sec.  50,  to  be  good  for  two 
years,  and  those  of  the  second  grade  for  one  year.  The  same  section  pro- 
vides that  "No  teacher  shall  be  authorized  to  teach  a  common  school  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  icho  does  not  possess  a  rertijicafe."  A  teacher  who 
has  a  first-grade  certificate  can  teach  under  it  during  the  two  years  for  which 
it  is  given,  and  not  a  day  longer.  For  when  the  two  years  have  expired,  he 
does  not  possess  a  certificate.  The  same  is  true  of  a  second-grade  certifi- 
cate It  expires  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  its  date,  and  no  authority  is 
given  in  the  law  to  any  one  to  extend  it. 

To  the  second  question,  a  complete  remedy  is  found  in  Sec.  02  of  the 
act,  in  these  words  :  "No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  com- 
mon-school or  township  fund,  or  other  public  fund,  *  ♦  *  *  y^^o  shall 
not  *****  *  ijave  a  certificate,"  &c.  The  township  treasur- 
ers should  refuse  to  pay  any  order  drawn  for  a  teacher's  wages  for  any  time 
not  covered  by  his  certificate.  The  payment  of  any  public  fund  for  such 
time  is  against  the  plain  provision  of  Sec  5'2,  and  should  not  be  allowed  in 
any  case,  nor  any  circumstances.  Any  person  in  the  community  may  advise 
the  treasurer  that  the  per.soii  teaching  is  doing  so  without  a    certificate,  and 
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may  prevent  payment  of  illegal  orders  by  holding  the  treasurer  responsible 
for  neglect  of  duty,  under  the  provision  in  Sec  76.  Were  this  section  en- 
forced in  the  way  indicated,  by  the  treasurers,  these  persons  would  soon  cease 
any  such  unlawful  attempts  to  simulate  teachers,  and  county  superintendents 
and  the  community  would  be  relieved  from  much  annoyance  and  many  un- 
pleasant complications.  Respectfully, 

S.  M.  Etter,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 


We  present  in  this  number  an  article  from  Superintendent  Gove,  of 
Denver,  upon  a  topic  that  the  average  "Board"  is  supposed  to  be  struggling 
with  about  this  season  of  the  year.  Economy  is  the  watchword  now-a-days. 
But,  as  is  pointedly  stated  by  Mr.  Gove,  economy  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply the  smallest  expenditure  of  money.  We  once  heard  of  a  parsimonious 
brother  who  had  served  the  Lord  twenty-two  years,  at  a  net  expense  of  seven- 
t«en  dollars.  Few  would  care  to  take  his  assets  at  cost.  It  is  the  manifest 
duty  of  those  who  expend  the  people's  money  to  make  every  dollar  bring  its 
full  value.  A  reckless  expenditure  of  public  funds  is  a  betrayal  of  trust. 
But  it  is  not  economy,  it  is  foolish  extravagance,  to  employ  "cheap"  teach- 
ers at  any  price.  By  "cheap"  teachers  we  mean,  of  course,  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  at  a  salary  much  below  the  average  of  their  class,  and  who 
are  worth  no  more  than  they  ask. 

In  employing  principals  and  assistants  at  "bottom"  prices,  it  is  apparent 
that  an  injury  is  inflicted  somewhere.  If  the  teachers  are  efficient,  they  are 
entitled  to  living  wages,  and  it  is  as  dishonest  for  a  community  as  for  an  in- 
dividual to  get  something  for  nothing.  If  not  efficient,  directors  may  pride 
themselves  on  the  low  per  capita,  but  they  had  better  not  examine  the  school 
children  too  closely. 


Our  readers  will  remember  the  excellent  article,  "What  Schools?" 
written  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  published  in  our  last  number.  Well,  The 
Chicago  Times,  ever  vigilant  in  discovering  the  educational  sophistries  with 
which  schoolmasters  are  endeavoring  to  mislead  the  dear  people,  snufled  the 
heresy  afar,  and  proceeded  recently,  in  a  column  editorial,  to  annihilate 
the  I)octor,his  argument,  the  Industrial  University,  and  the  public  High 
School. 

The  attack  upon  the  Doctor  personally,  of  course,  merits  no  attention. 
He  needs  no  defense  against  an  antagonist  whose  settled  policy  seems  to  be 
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to  speak  well  of  no  man  :  and  such  assault  can  provoke  a  smile  only,  for  the 
Institution,  that  was  inaugurated  and  carried  beyond  its  period  of  experi- 
ment by  him,  will  be  sending  its  cultured  graduates  into  the  ranks  of  citizen- 
ship when  The  Times  shall  have  become  a  tradition. 

But  to  the  argument ! 

Its  essence  is  that  instruction  above  the  "common-school  branches"  is 
a  luxury  which  but  few  can  enjoy,  hence  it  is  wrong  to  tax  a  comniunity  for 
its  support. 

What  are  the  "common-school  branches  ?"  If  they  are  the  "three  R's," 
then  how  much  of  them  ?  Where  does  arithmetic  begin  to  be  a  luxury  1 
What  is  the  "common-school"  limit  to  reading  ?  Is  the  primary  school  the 
"Ultima  Thule'  of  the  State's  responsibility,  or  at  what  link  in  the  chain 
shall  we  take  our  stand,  and  say  "thus  far  and  no  farther,"  atpublic  expense  ? 
The  average  high  school  indulges  in  few  luxuries.  It  does  little  more  than 
to  take  the  pupil  beyond  the  wearisome  routine  of  the  commonest  branches 
and  teach  him  something  of  his  duty  to  himself,  of  his  relations  to  his  sur- 
roundings, and  of  the  sources  of  knowledge.  But  that  little  is  a  revelation, 
and  instead  of  being  embraced  by  the  few,  it  is  coming  to  be  seized  upon  by 
the  many.     Says  The  Times  : 

Tlu-re  ie  uo  evidence  that  we  have  better  educated  rulers  in  consenuence  of  free  public  high 
schools  and  colleu'cs.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  continental  coujrress  were  collegc- 
educatcfl  men.  I  hough  there  were  lio  free  high  schools  or  colleges.  All  oiir  early  presidents, 
e.xcept  \VASHiN(iTOS.  were  liberally  educated.  Now  that  there  is  a  free  high  school  in  every 
villatre  and  a  free  college  in  many  of  the  states,  we  have  presidents  and  congressmen  wonder- 
fully deficient  in  both  intellectual  and  moral  education.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  half  cen- 
tury before  the  exi^teticf  of  free  high  schools  gave  the  country  very  much  better  educated 
rulers  than  it  has  known  since. 

Here  is  a  new  argument  against  the  free  high  school  I  It  is  not  a  lux- 
ury, now, but  a  positive  injury  to  our  civiliHation,  and  should  be  treated  like 
any  other  destructive  agent. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  early  congress  wore  college  men,  but  the 
curriculum  of  the  Chicago  high  .school  to  day  is  more  comprehensive  than 
was  that  of  many  of  the  colleges  whose  Alumni  graced  congressional  halls 
in  the  young'days  of  the  republic.  Then  the  cultured  senator  or  represen- 
tative was  the  exception;  to-day  he  is  the  rule,  if  he  happens  to  hail  from  a 
ijuarter  of  the  country  where  high  schools  arc  popular. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  above  (juotation  we  .simply  pronounce  to  be 
untrue. 

Again  : 

Free  high  schools  and  colleges  were  never  demanded  by  the  general  public,  nor  were  they 
created  to  supply  any  existing;  want.  They  were  called  into  beini:  by  persons  who  believed  that 
the  state  shouldrelieve  individuals  of  all  expenses  in   the  matter  of  education. 

And  yet  "there  is  a  free  high  school  in  every  village  "I  It  seems  very 
strange  that  an  institution  for  which  there  has  never  been  a  general  demand 
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should  have  such  an  unprecedented  "run."  The  instant  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  any  locality  desire  to  dis-establish  their  high  school,  they  can 
do  it  They  are  the  sole  arbiters  of  its  destiny.  How  many  of  them  go  to 
destruction  annually,  killed  by  an  indignant  constituency  ?  We  have  yet  to 
hear  of  the  first  one. 

No !  the  day  has  passed  in  Illinois  when  high-school  instruction  is  re- 
garded as  a  luxury.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  school  machinery,  and  to 
dispense  with  it  would  be  impolitic,  uneconomical,  as  Miss  West  has  clearly 
shown,  and  a  step  backward. 


When  the  "Oldtown  Folks"  were  attending  to  the  little  matter  of  living 
out  their  day  and  generation,  the  village  preacher  was  the  local  oracle. 
From  his  decision  of  matters,  temporal  or  spiritual,  there  was  no  appeal. 
In  later  times,  and  a  trifle  farther  west,  the  weekly  newspaper  mounted  the 
rostrum  and  pronounced  opinions  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the 
law.  And  it  held  its  authority  fully  as  long  as  it  should.  But  the  era  of 
personal  abuse  brought  with  it  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  press  as  a 
former  of  public  opinion.  The  fact  that  The  Times  or  The  Tribune  takes 
this  or  that  position  respecting  any  public  policy  or  man  counts  for  naught 
in  these  latter  days.  The  idea  that  the  editor  is  shaped  from  common  clay 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  general  public.  He  has  been 
stripped  of  his  impersonality  and  has  become  plain  "Joe  Mebill"  or 
"Storey."     The  people  are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  reverence  accorded  to  the  pulpit  and  the  press  is  still  bestowed  in 
unmeasured  stint  by  the  children  of  the  schools,  upon  the  books  wherein 
they  find  their  daily  tasks.  It  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
select  some  arbiter  and  endow  it  with  the  quality  of  infallibility.  The 
thought  that  the  book  may  be  wrong  does  not  enter  the  mind  of  many  a 
teacher,  even.  Who  has  not  found  his  pupils  unthinkingly  reciting  some 
gross  error  of  the  text"?  * 

We  should  teach  the  children  to  criticise  their  books.  It  was  our  for- 
tune to  use,  some  time  since,  a  book  that  came  from  the  press  with  blunders 
that  could  be  counted  by  the  score.  But  the  class,  and  it  was  composed  of 
adults,  smilingly  swallowed  the  most  contradictory  statements. 

When  their  suspicious  were  awakened,  that  book  aroused  more  enthusi- 
asm for  critical  study  than  any  that  we  have  used  since.  We  do  not  advo- 
cate the  intentional  introduction  of  errors  into  the  text,  but  we  do  urge  that 
teachers  should  impress  upon  their  classes  the  thought^that  a  statement  is  not 
true  simply  because  it  is  printed  in  a  book. 
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How  long  will  it  be  before  people  will  learn  that  those  things  are  not 
cheapest  which  cost  the  least  money?  A  few  months  ago  a  school  district, 
less  than  a  thousand  miles  from  where  we  write,  applied  to  a  well-known 
expert  in  the  black-board  business  to  prepare  its  walls.  The  price  for  lirst- 
class  work  was  given.  But  who  canH  make  so  simple  a  thing  ?  A  man 
"who  had  seen  it  done."  undertook  the  task  at  half  the  price  asked  by  the 
expert.  The  School  Board  gave  him  the  job  and  congratulated  themselves 
upon  a  net  saving  to  their  constituency  of  several  dollars.  But  a  few  months 
have  passed  and  the  walls  look  as  if  they  were  suffering  from  a  chronic  at- 
tack of  the  measles.  The  cheap  boards  were  a  failure  and  the  money  was 
thrown  away.  The  expert  will  probably  be  called  in  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
as  best  he  can.  Thoae  thiiK/s  are  c/ie<ij>e>!t  which  (jive  (he  lafyest  return  in 
proportion  to  the  ovtlay. 


Willie  Bbows.  ajred  about  10  yi-arc,  ran  away  the  other  day  from  his  home  hi  Washiii^'ton, 
to  become  a  pirate,  or  a  wild  trapper  of  the  decert— he  didn't  care  which— and  was  found  in  Bal- 
timore boo-hooiuir.     lie  had  been  ii-rusiiij.'  dime  novels. 

The  above  is  but  one  of  several  siutilar  statements  that  we  have  lately 
seen  in  the  public  papers.  There  are  many  other  juvenile  crimes  and  follies 
that  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  When  we  read  of  a  harrowing 
case  of  suicide  by  some  boy  in  bis  teens,  whose  father  may  have  given 
him  a  deserved  castigation,  or  by  some  chit  of  a  girl  whose  mother  may  have 
objected  to  her  spending  her  evenings  upon  the  street,  we  have  wished  that 
the  coroner  had  not  rendered  his  verdict  until  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to 
the  literature  which  the  deceased  may  have  favored.  We  see  it  stated  that 
Pii'ER,  the  Boston  "fiend,"  was  very  fond  of  the  "blood  and  thunder"  tales. 
We  can  easily  believe  it;  and  in  that  fact  can  see  some  possible  reason  for 
his  hideous  crimes.  To  our  mind,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  vile  litera- 
ture is  not  doing  more  evil  to-day  than  alcoholic  drinks?  Were  we  to  speak 
on  this  question  at  the  lyceum,  we  should  take  the  affirmative.  And  what 
are  parents  and  teachers  proposing  to  do  about  it  ?  Or  are  they  delight^ 
edly  at  ease,  becau.se  the  "dear  children  are  so  fond  of  reading?" 

Thu  School  Directors  of  Winiicl)a«i(i  County,  under  the  lead  of  .^Irs. 
M,\RV  L.  Carpenter,  County  Superintendent,  have  done  a  very  wi.se  thing, 
— one  wt»rtliy  of  imitation  by  the  Directors  in  other  counties.  They  have 
formed  an  efficient  a.ssociation  which  iield  its  first  meeting  at  Kockford  on 
the  2oth  of  February.  Carefully  prepared  papers  were  presented,  treating 
of  the  following  topics :  "School  Visiting,"  "liegular  Attendance,"  "Care 
of  School  I'remises,"  and  "Uniformity  of  Text-books."  We  have  received 
"opics  of  all   these  addresses,  together  with   the  resolutions  adopted.      We 
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should  be  glad  to  lay  some  of  them  before  our  readers,  did  our  space  per- 
mit, for  they  contain  many  excellent  thoughts.  The  only  thing  we  observe 
in  any  of  them  to  which  we  seriously  object,  is  the  crude  and  foolish  idea 
that  our  State  should  go  into  the  business  of  publishing  school  books.  It  is 
time  that  this  nonsense  should  die  a  natural  death.  Supt.  Etter  was  present 
and  gave  an  evening  address ;  it  was  a  good  one,  and  seemed  to  afford  much 
satisfaction  to  the  large  audience  which  heard  it. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  commend  this  step  of  the  Winnebago  Di- 
rectors, and  wish  that  it  might  soon  happen  that  we  could  number  one  hun- 
dred and  two  such  associations  in  our  State. 

» 

Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition 
was  opened  at  Philadelphia,  with  much  eclat,  on  May  10th.  We  print  in 
this  number  Whittier's  grand  hymn  which  was  sung  on  that  occasion. 
We  learn  that  the  Illinois  educational  department  is  very  creditable  to  the 
State,  or  rather  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers  by  whose  labor  and  money 
alone,  it  has  an  existence.  We  hope  and  expect  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State  will  go  and  see  it  for  themselves.  An  old  and 
valued  correspondent  and  subscriber  asks  how  the  teachers  of  Illinois  who 
visit  Philadelphia  may  find  each  other.  In  reply,  we  suggest  that  each 
teacher  on  reaching  the  exhibition  leave,  with  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  his  name, 
place  of  boarding,  and  the  length  of  time  he  proposes  to  stay. 

Tlie.  American  Journal  of  Education  thus  frankly  expresses  itself  con- 
cerning the  vexed  question  of  closing  the  exhibition  on  Sunday. 

We  are  glad  the  managers  had  the  good  sense  and  stamina  to  close  the  grounds  to  the  pub- 
lic on  Sunday.  There  is  by  far  too  much  of  a  disposition  manifested  to  ignore  the  law  of  God 
in  regard  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  or  seventh  day,  and  if  our  friends  from 
abroad  come,  they  come  expecting  to  obey  our  laws  and  conform  to  the  requirements  of  our 
institutions  while"  here.  The  cessation  of  labor  on  Sunday  is  an  American  Christian  Institution, 
to  be  observed  as  much  daring  ISTU  as  any  other  year. 

To  all  of  which  we  say  Amen,  like  a  Methodist.  The  plea  for  Sunday 
opening  has  been  made  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  laboring  men.  l>ut,  if 
the  laboring  men  of  our  country  are  wise,  they  will  be  the  first  to  frown  upon 
any  movement  that  has  a  tendency  to  break  down  the  sacredness,  quiet  and 
rest  of  our  American  Sunday.  And.  this  is  the  true  course  for  every  lover 
of  his  kind,  and  of  the  Institutions  of  our  country,  wholly  independent  of 
any  opinion  he  may  hold  concerning  the  divine  origin  or  sanctity  of  the  day. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  newspaper  witi'')  that  seem  to  be  very  fash- 
ionable just  now,  but  which  are  as  demoralizing  as  they  are  stupid.  One  is 
shown  in  the  concocting  of  little  paragraphs  whose  only  interest,  if  they  have 
any,  lies  in  the  most  outrageous  twisting  of  words.     It  has  been  said  that  a 
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pun  is  the  lowest  kind  of  wit ;  but  a  genuine  pun  is  wit  itself  compared  with 
most  of  these  abortive  attempts.  They  would  not  only  never  excite  laugh- 
ter in  one  who  has  a  thimble-full  of  brains ;  but  some  of  them  are  bad 
enough  to  make  even  a  monkey  Ktap  grinning.  Still  worse,  are  such  as  the 
following  :  "Little  Johnnie's  mother  don't  mend  his  jacket  any  more  ;  he 
played  with  a  pistol,  and  has  gone  to  be  an  angel."  OncAvho  can  write  such 
stuiF  has  as  little  feeling  as  sense  ;  he  ought  to  go  and  be  chaplain  to  a  band 
of  Ku-klux. 

We  see,  by  the  Aurora  papers,  that  somebody  in  that  city  is  conduct- 
ing a  violent  attack  upon  public  High  Schools,  through  their  columns.  His 
arguments  are  the  stupid  trash  that  has  been  advanced  and  answered,  time 
and  again.  The  most  prominent  is  that  the  poor  are  taxed  that  the  children 
of  the  rich  may  receive  a  High-school  education.  We  think  the  statistics 
of  any  public  High  School  in  the  country  will  show  that  the  poor  receive  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  instruction  there  imparted,  than  they  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  the  school.  Look  the  matter  up,  friends,  and  see  if  this  is 
not  true.  Besides,  if  the  public  High  School  did  not  exist,  the  children  of 
the  rich  would  be  furnished  an  education  of  similar  grade  elsewhere ;  but 
where  would  the  children  of  the  poor  find  any  such  favor  whatever  ?  Cer- 
tainly, the  poor  men  are  the  last  who  should  find  fault  with  the  public  High 
School.  But  then,  this  argument  is  "of  a  piece"  with  the  demagogue's  ar- 
gument in  other  fields :  intelligent  demagogues  do  not  believe  them  them- 
selves, but  think  they  will  have  weight  with  the  ignorant.  In  respect  to  the 
discussion  at  Aurora,  however,  there  is  little  to  fear,  for  the  High  Schools 
have  a  champion  who  is  a  full  match  for  his  opponent. 


The  Kiader-iUntcii  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention  in  our  cities. 
This  is  well,  for  while  these  schools  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  primary 
school,  in  our  public-school  system,  there  is  a  place  that  they  fill  most  ad- 
mirably. Besides,  it  will  do  our  teachers  and  people  good  to  become  famil- 
iar with  Froebel's  ideas  and  system.  The  danger  is  that  we  shall  have 
three  yJwin  Kinder-gartens  for  one  real  one.  Any  teacher  or  other  person 
who  desires  information  in  respect  to  these  schools,  will  do  well  to  send  to 
E.  Steiger,  2*2  and  24  Frankfort  St.,  New  York,  for  specimens  of  his  Kin- 
der-garten  literature.  And  any  parent  who  has  one  or  more  "wee  ones," 
would  do  well  to  remit  to  Mr.  Steiger  three  dollars,  and  receive  in  return 
his  material  for  Kinder-gartoi  occupation.  It  is  beautiful ;  and,  with  the 
full  directions  accompanying,  it  would  seem  that  any  intelligent  mother  could 
make  use  of  it.     We  commend  it  from  personal  knowledge. 
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A  bill  proposing  to  give  pensions  to  persons  who  had  performed  long 
service  in  the  public  schools,  was  before  the  New  York  Legislature  at  its 
recent  session.  We  believe  final  action  upon  it  was  not  reached  at  the  time 
of  adjournment.  Many  of  the  best  newspapers  advocated  this  bill  most 
earnestly,  and  said  very  true  and  very  pleasant  things  regarding  the  debt 
the  community  owes  to  its  faithful  teachers.  This  is  all  very  well ;  we  are 
glad  to  see  anything  that  looks  like  a  recognition  of  the  teacher's  true  place 
and  worth.  Nevertheless,  we  desire  to  see  the  teacher's  services  recognized 
in  some  other  way  than  by  a  pension.  If  his  services  are  valuable,  pay  him 
a  reasonable  salary  and  let  him  provide  for  old  age  as  others  do.  He  either 
earns  the  money  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  him  as  a  pension,  or  he  does 
not.  If  he  does  not,  we  protest  against  giving  him  an  out-and-out  gift.  If 
he  does  earn  it,  pay  it  to  him  as  he  earns  it,  and  do  not  steal  from  him  in 
the  present  that  you  may  have  something  to  give  him  by-and-by.  We  want 
to  see  nothing  done  that  shall  detract  from  the  teacher's  manhood ;  and,  to 
our  liiind,  this  proposal  of  a  pension  is  equivalent  to  saying  to  a  teacher, 
"You  are  a  very  useful  and  necessary  person,  but  you  are  such  a  fool,  after 
all,  that  3'-ou  are  not  capable  of  managing  your  own  earnings."  We  claim 
for  the  teacher,  as  for  every  one  else,  a  fair  and  even  chance, — ^justice  :  and 
then  we  demand  that  he  be  made  responsible  for  his  own  actions  and  man- 
agement.    Thank  you,  not  any  pension  for  us,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you. 


Prof.  FoRBES's  list  of  proposed  candidates  for  the  Natural-History-School, 
at  Normal  this  summer,  is  rapidly  filling.  Friends,  if  you  want  to  be  "counted 
in,"  send  word  at  once. 


QUERIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

What  is  your  opinion  about  graduating  classes  from  Hig-li  Schools  ? 

N.  C.  C. 
We  suppose  our  correspondent  means  to  inquire  about  the  propriety  of 
"graduating  exercises."     If  the  High  School  is  a  real  High  School,  we  think 
such  exercises  highly  appropriate  ;   although  we  would  not  commend  all  the 
nonsense  of  dress,  show  and  pretense  that  sometimes  attends  them. 
Is  our  present  English  orthography  what  it  should  be?    Whj'V 
Would  a  pure  phonetic  representation  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ? 

Will  memorizi)ig  meaninglcNss  signs  give  us  any  better  idea  of  the  history  of 
words?     Why?  '  .J.  C.  L." 

We  have  not  space  nor  time  to  say  all  we  think  on  the  points  suggested 
by  our  correspondent's  questions.     But  we  think  the  opinion  implied  in  the 
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second  has  arguiiients  ou  both  sides.  If  we  were  to  debate  it,  we  should 
incline  to  the  negative.  We  have  never  known  any  one  who  had  studied  the 
subject  of  language  profoundly,  to  be  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  affirmative. 
But,  if  our  opinion  of  the  desirableness  of  the  proposed  change  were 
ever  so  strong,  we  should  hesitate  to  advocate  it ;  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  three  generations. 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hannan.  Editor. 


At  the  present  writing,  Chicago  is  enjojdng  the  questionable  luxurj^  of  two 
mayors;  Comptroller  Hayes  is  aiTanging  an  armistice  between  the  contending 
hosts  of  CoLvix  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Hoyxe  on  the  other:  Citv  Collector  Von 
HoLLEX  walks  olf  with  anywhere  from  $oO,000  to  $200,000  of  the  public  money 
without  so  much  as  sajing  by  your  leave.  The  teachers  are  more  than  three  months 
without  their  salaries ;  a  special  committee  on  schemes,  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
are  deliberating  on  the  matter  of  making  further  improvements  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  city.  It  is  a  time  characterized  by  gTcat  uncertainty  in  local  aftau-s, 
and  the  Schoolmaster  commends  the  exercise  of  the  theological  virtues — faith, 
hope  and  charity, — as  about  the  only  occupation  that  promises  to  be  accompanied 
or  followed  by  much  satisfaction. 


We  bespeak  the  sjanpatliies  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  eveiywhere 
for  the  Floating  Teacher  of  Cliicago.  She  has  attracted  unwonted  attention  of 
late.  Her  name  has  been  seen  in  the  newspapers.  At  her  has  the  slow  unmoving 
finger  of  public  sconi  been  pointed  as  the  pet  or  favorite  of  somebody,  and  the 
unblushing  and  thankless  enjoyee  of  '"soft  things,"  inmuuerable.  The  Floating 
Teaciip:r  hath  this  occasion  to  be.  Many  years  ago  a  board  of  education  taking 
into  account  the  probabilities  of  human  capacity  and  endurance,  and  the  possibility 
ot  human  strength,  thought  that  there  ought  to  he  a  definite  and  substantially 
unifbnn  ratio  between  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  school,  and  the  number  of  teachers, 
and  decreed  that  there  should  be  one  teacher  for  every  forty-eight  pupils  in  the 
grammar  department,  and  one  teacher  for  every  sixty  pupils  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  every  school.  This  rule  has  been  so  far  modified  in  certain  districts  (in 
which  the  powers  that  be  seem  to  think  they  have  done  their  wko/e  duty  when  they 
have  provided  //«^ enough  accommodations  for  the  pupils  in  attendance,  whence 
the  organization  of  Jialf-day  divisions)  as  to  furnish  one  teacher  for  every  eighty 
pupils.  The  standard  room  being  seated  to  accommodate  sixty-three  pupils,  it 
often  liap]>;'us  that  in  schools  having  large  grammar  departments,  the  rule  allows 
more  teachm-s  than  rooms,  wliile  in  buildings  where  there  are  half-day  divisions, 
the  custom  is  to  allow  one  floating  teacher  for  every  two  rooms;  that  is,  three 
teachers  for  every  two  InuKlred  and  forty  pupils.  Under  the  operation  of  the  nile, 
there  are  less  than  forty  floating  teachers  iu  tlie  city,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  are  working  iu"  the  lialf-day  divisions. 

Now.  uotAvitlistanding  many  published  innuendoes  to  that  eftVct.  the  position 
of  the  floating  teacher  is  not  a,  siuccuve.  Her  programme  is  a  definite  and  much 
more  arl^itrary  one  than  that  of  the  regular  teacher.  In  the  half-day  divisions,  the 
floating  teacher  works  without  intermission  witli  pupils  who  are  subject  to  school 
influence  only  half  of  each  day,  which  means  that  they  are  generally  subjected  to 
street  influences  the  other  half.  In  the  grammar  department  "the  Floating 
Teacher's  work  is  not  free  from  embarrassments.  If,  as  frequently  happens,  she 
is  employed  on  a  special  subject,  she  has  to  work  in  a  great  number  of  rooms  where 
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she  will  frequently  find  extremes  of  discipline  and  spii-it,  or  mayhap  occasion  them. 
Her  recitations  are  often  heard  in  an  overheated,  ill-ventilated  or  badly  Ughted  hall, 
where  she  is  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  annoying,  distracting  or  embarrassing  in- 
ten-uptions.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  her  path  is  not  one  of  roses. 
There  is  probably  not  a  single  floating  teacher  in  the  city,  who  would  not  rejoice 
exceedingly  at  an  opportunity  to  take  charge  of  a  division.  And  yet  these  are  the 
teachers  which  an  intelligent  press  stigmatizes  as  pampered  pets  provided  for  by 
an  absurd  nde ! 


The  May  meeting  of  the  Principals' Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  on  the  6th  inst.     The  meeting  was  quite  large  and  interesting. 

Superintendent  Pick.\kd  cautioned  against  the  formation  of  too  large  classes 
in  the  primaiy  department,  alleging  that  few  teachers  possessed  power  enough  to 
secure  and  hold  the  attention  of  such  classes.  He  thought  that  there  ought  to  be 
not  less  than  four  classes  in  a  room  in  each  of  the  three  lower  grades.  He  also  in- 
timated that  there  was  a  possibility  of  large  primary  rooms  being  made  too  home- 
like, and  urged  that  teachers  be  reminded  that  some  restraint  was  necessary  and 
desirable  in  such  rooms.  Mr.  Pickard  also  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
age  of  pupils  in  the  different  grades  was  sensibly  diminishing,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  promotions  that  have  been  made,  and  suggested  the  danger  of  an  injuri- 
ous extent  of  reaction  from  the  high  standard  heretofore  required  before  classes 
were  permitted  to  "pass  grade." 

The  question  of  discussion  for  the  meeting  was,  '"What  can  be  clone  to  improve 
the  morals  of  pupils?"  The  discussion  brought  out  quite  a  diversity  of  views,  and 
was  Hstened  to  with  much  interest.  While  no  one  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day.  were  dif- 
ferent fi-om,  and  better  in  many  respects,  than  those  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
there  was  also  a  very  general  conviction  that  the  millennium  had  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  that  the  question  under  discussion  was  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
pedagogics.  Those  who  participated  in  the  discussion  were  Messrs.  "Bkoomei.l, 
Si.ocuM,  Baker,  Hanford,  SxowEiiL,  Heywood  and  Pickard.  The  topic  for 
discussion  at  the  June  meeting,  which  is  the  last  meeting  for  the  year,  is  "School 
Exhibitions." 


The  death  list  is  further  swelled  by  the  name  of  Miss  H.vwkins,  of  the  Jones 
School.  This  young  lady  left  her  work  in  school  some  time  ago,  and  went  to 
Florida,  in  the  vain  hope  of  regaining  her  lost  health.  The  already  large  number 
of  teachers  who  have  passed  from  us  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
embraces  many  whose  services  can  ill  be  spared.  There  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe 
that  Miss  Hawkins  was  a  teacher  who  did  not  spare  herself  when  it  was  a  question 
of  duty  to  her  pupils. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  to  induce  Superintendent  Pickard  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  Moral  Culture  in  the  Schools.  The  movement  was  inspired 
by  the  satisfaction  which  was  given  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
his  impromptu  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Princi- 
pals' Association. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  letttn-,  which  explains  itself: 

Chicago.  May  8th,  1876. 

Dear  Schoolmaster: — The  undersigned  was  an  iiiferested  listener  to  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Moral  Culture,  at  the  Principals"  meeting  of  Saturday 
last.  There  was  one  nuxtter  frequently  broached,  upon  which,  thi'  more  he  thinks 
about  it  the  more  he  is  satisfied  tiiat  his  views  do  not  accord  with  the  prevailing 
sentiment  either  of  the  Principals'  Association,  or  of  teachers  generally.  In  shoi-t, 
he  strongly  suspects  his  views  to  be  hf.'terodox,  and  with  malice  aforethought,  he 
solicits  the  privilege  of  laying  his  darling  heresy  before  your  readers. 
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Most  of  the  speakers,  on  the  occasion  refeiTedto,  condemned  without  quahfica- 
tion,  the  practice  of  what  the.y  were  pleased  to  call  "cheating"  on  the  part  of  pupils 
on  examination,  and  in  the  daily  recitations.  Tliis  so-called  cheating,  was  alleged 
to  consist  of  communications  between  pupils,  about  the  subject  matter  of  _  the  ex- 
amination or  the  recitation.  Now  the  undersigned  has  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
such  communications  often  take  place  without  serious  moral  delinquency,  and 
wathout  doing  great  injustice  to  the  talent  of  the  pupil  supposed  to  be  assisted;  and 
he  holds,  therefore,  that  it  is  injudicious,  if  it  isn't  hjqiocritical,  to  teach  young  people 
that  all  such  communications  are  sinful,  and  that  they  contaminate  both  parties  to 
them. 

Tlie  undersigned  ^vill  illustrate  his  meaning  further  by  two  examples  from  his 
o-mi  experience.  At  one  time,  for  his  sins  doubtless,  he  was  induced  to  spend  a 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  studj"  of  the  French  language,  when  he  was  a  student  in 
school.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  subjected,  near  the  close  of  the  year,  to  an 
examination  to  determine  his  fate  for  the  next  year.  Without  any  apology  for  the 
seeming  egotism,  the  undersigned  takes  the  liberty  to  say  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  ground  passed  over  was  second  to  no  one  in  the  class.  Among  the  things 
called  for.  was  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  s'ass^oir.  The  conjugation  was  hastily 
written,  we  were  working  on  time,  without  noticing  that  it  was  a  reflective  verb, 
and  consequently  -with  an  important  part  omitted  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
times.  A  class-mate,  who  was  also  the  only  one  in  the  class  who  could  by  any 
chance  rival  the  undersigned,  secured  his  attention  a  moment,  having  noticed  the 
omission,  and  said  '"don't  you  see  it's  reflective?"  That  was  enough,  and  the  er- 
ror was  coiTected.  The  second  instance  occurred  later  in  life,  upon  an  occasion 
when  the  undersig-ned  was  undergoing  an  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate. 
The  examination  was  held  in  a  church  at  the  close  of  a  large  institute,  and,,  in  con- 
sequence, the  accommodations  for  examination  were  veiy  imperfect.  It  was  the. 
fate  ot  the  undersigned  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  certificate  of  an  advanced  grade, 
and  he  was  placed  on  a  very  low  seat  which  was  also  veiy  crowded.  The  seat 
directly  behind  him  was  occupied  by  a  young  lady  who  was  a  candidate  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  same  grade,  and  was  consequently  writing  thesame  set  of  questions. 
In  solving  an  algebraic  equation,  the  undersigned  failed  to  insert  the  proper  sign, 
and  of  course  reached  an  erroneous  result.  The  young  lady,  who  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  said  "Mr.  Simple,  that  sign  before  .t2  ought  not  to  be  the  minus."  The  er- 
ror was  at  once  perceived,  and  the  work  revised.  It  is  now  many  years  since  these 
occurrences,  but  the  undersigned  has  not  forgotten  the  kind  ileorge  or  gentle 
Olivia  who  risked  serious  trouble  for  themselves  out  of  friendship  for  him!  No 
amount  of  forcible  reasoning,  or  defense  of  the  inculcation  of  selfishness,  will  in- 
duce him  to  admit  that  in  the  cases  stated  they  were  guilty  of  moral  obliquity;  or. 
that  in  doing  as  they  did,  they  did  not  perform  a  noble  and  generous  deed,  and  one  of 
which  the  beneficiary  would  be  unworthy  if  he  did  not  now  bear  this  testimony! 

Wherefore,  the  undersigned  ventures  the  suggestion  that  the  heinousness  of 
this  sin  was  exaggerated  at  the  meeting  referred  to.  and  that  what  we  teachers  re- 
quire as  a  mere  disciplinaiy  convenience  to  ourselves  is  too  oft^n  metamorphosed  in- 
to a  moral  law,  which,  under  all  cii-cumstances,  is  to  be  held  inviolate.  Readers  of 
Dickens  will  remember  a  certain  Mrs.  Harris  who  did  considerable  duty  in  the  way 
of  a  guide  and  authority  for  one  Sairey  Gamp ;  and  how  at  the  close*  of  an  eventful 
and  convi\'ial  visit  the  sturdy  Betsy  Prig  extinguished  Sairey's  guiding  star  by  in- 
timating that  she  did'nt  "believe  there  was  no  such  woman."  Similarly,  the  un- 
dersigned avows  his  disbelief  in  the  much  deplored  sin  of  "cheating,"  especially  in 
recitation ;  and  he  further  avows  his  belief  that  most  of  the  evil  that  goes  by  that 
name  is  justly  chargeable  to  lazy  and  mechanical  teaching,  and  to  injudicious,  in- 
competent, and  tyrannical  examinations.     So,  there  now! 

Very  truly,  Yours,  Petek  Simple. 

Died,  May  2d,  1876.  Miss  Anxa  Byknek. 

A  brief  telegram  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  brought  this  sad  announcement  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  best  teachers  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
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Miss  BiiYNER  was  appointed  to  the  Franklin  School  in  1868.  After  two  years  suc- 
cessfnl  service,  she  was  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Hig-h  School,  which  she  retained 
until  last  Christmas,  when  the  strong  will  that  had  so  long  .sustained  her  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  assults  of  disease.  During  all  those  years  she  taught  wath 
rare  success  in  spite  of  very  great  physical  debility,  and  by  her  unfaltering  devotion 
to  duty  won  the  highest  regard  from  all  who  knew  her.  Her  associates  will  re- 
member her  as  a  christian  lady,  gifted,  cultured,  refined,  and  most  unassuming; 
her  pupils,  as  a  true  teacher,  patient,  affectionate,  apt  to  teach,  and  a  real  friend. 
Miss  Bkyxer  possessed,  in  a  marked  degree,  those  characteristics  of  the  ideal 
teacher  v/hich  inspire  pupils  with  a  high  sense  of  self-respect,  a  profound  regard  for 
the  right,  and  enthusiasm  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

May  sweet  remembrance  of  such  teachers  be  a  constant  benediction  to  those 
who  assume  the  burdens  where  they  lay  them  down. 
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SUPBBINTENDENTS . 


. . .  Sarah  E  Raymond. 

483 

455  *G.  W.  Mason. 
395  Henry  Raab. 
569  J.  P.  Everett. 
.323  John  T.  Long. 
.340  L.  Gregory. 
295  C.  P.  Rogers. 
210  J.  G.  Shedd. 
223  M.  Waters. 
171  L.  T.  Regau. 
179  T.  F.  Dove. 

30  W.  H.  Launing. 
124  C.  H.  Rew. 
171  R.  H.  Beggs. 
258  P.  R.  Walker. 

9()  D.  H.  Piuirrey. 

82  C.  W.  Moore. 
123  D.  E.  Garver. 
173  H.  J.  Sherrill. 
...  M.  C.  Connelly. 

55  Wm.  E.  Lehr. 

73  J.  A.  Holmes. 
245  A.  Bayliss. 

34  G.  P.  Peddlcord. 


{^"NOTICE.— These  reports  must  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  insure  publication. 
1-New  Rules.        *Priucipal  High  School. 

Morgan  County. — The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Morgan  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  April  1st,  in  the  County  Superintendent's  rooms,  Jacksonville, 
ill.  The  nieetmg  was  called  to  order  at  the  usual  hour,  10  o'clock  a.  m..  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Higgins.  On  account  of  the  almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads, 
most  teachers  from  a  distance  were  not  present  till  in  the  afternoon.  But  the  exer- 
cises of  this  session  were  hsfcened  to  by  about  thirty  teachers,  besides  several  others 
who  were  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.      « 
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After  devotional  exercises,  a  class  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic  was  conducted 
by  Supt.  HiGciNs.  and  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  same,  on  the  [■niuts  of  accu- 
racy and  rapidity.  Miss  E.\r.M.\  C.  Piekson  was  then  called  to  leai!  ;iii  cxin  ise  on 
the  subject  of  punctuation,  which  was  an  interesting  as  well  as  valnalil'  exercise. 
We  were  next  favored  with  a  song  by  Misses  L.  Wili^iams.  E.  Braun.  and  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Long  and  H.  H.  WiLi.rAMs.  A  declamation  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Rice  was  well  pre- 
pared and  well  rendered,  on  the  subject,  ''Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators."  Tixegular 
business  was  next  in  order,  and  the  following  committee  on  programme  for  June 
was  appointed:  J.  R.  Long,  A.  Hokkey  and  A.  H.  Meek.  A  paper  on  '"Changes"' 
was  then  read  by  .T.  R.  Riciiardson,  illustrative  of  the  changes  continually  taking 
place  in  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  This  was  followed  by  some  remarks  by  Supt. 
HiGGiNS,  concerning  the  importance  of  the  teacher  knowdng  more  than  is  usually 
given  in  the  text-book  on  the  subject  treated  of,  as  anything  of  importance  that  the 
teacher  may  add,  seldom  fails  to  interest  the  pupil.     Adjourned.         Committee. 

Coles  County. — Most  of  the  town  and  city  schools  will  close  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Many  changes  of  teachers  are  talked  of  in  consequence  of  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce salaries.  Some  old  aud  well  tried  teachers  will  thus  be  exchanged  for  new 
beginners  and  quacks,  in  the  name  of  economy.  Such  economy  usually  costs  more 
than  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  remedy.  The  schools  of  Mattoon  and  Charleston  ai-e 
in  a  flourishing  condition.     Large  classes  will  graduate  from  each  this  year. 

Lee  County. — From  the  report  of  Mr.  Regan,  of  Amboy,  we  take  the  following 
summary  : 

1.  The  average  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  ehould  be  less  than  it  is  now. 

2.  We  should  have  a  sufflcient  number  of  school  rooms,  so  that  every  teacher  below  the 
high  school  would  be  given  the  cliarge  of  a  room. 

3.  The  rooms  should  be  larger  than  some  we  now  use,  and  fewer  pupils  be  assigned  to 
each  room,  in  order  to  secure  better  ventilation,  and,  consequently,  attord  better  preservation 
of  health. 

4.  Most  of  the  school  rooms  should  be  in  one  building,  so  that  the  grading  may  be  more 
perfect,  and  promotions  be  made  more  frequently. 

5.  The  high  school  should  be  atl'orded  ample  accommodations,  in  order  that  the  best  re- 
sults may  be  attained,  and  because  of  its  inttueiiee  upon  other  schools. 

6.  Our  schools  should  have  an  educating  influence  upon  the  community,  aud  should  also 
represent  properly  its  refinement  and  intelligence. 

Amboy  is  entu-ely  free  from  school  debt. 

La  Salle  County. — Ed.  Schoolmaster  :  I  visited  the  public  school  in  Tonica 
last  week,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  I  never  saw  a  school  that 
seemed  so  little  "kept."  1  sat  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  high-school  department, 
and  witnessed  the  teaching  going  on  there.  I  say  teaching,  for  that  was  all  that 
Miss  Bi-j.i.ot'K,  the  principal  of  the  school,  seemed  to  be  doing.  The  room  con- 
tained some  forty  pupils,  and  while  T  listened  to  recitations  in  algebra,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic,  I  observed  not  the  sliofhtest  disorder.  Each  pupil  seemed  to  be 
pleasantly  minding  his  own  business.  The  teacher  did  not  speak  to  any  one  in  the 
room  except  to  the  boys  and  girls  reciting,  and  there  was  no  need  of  speaking. 
The  school  seemed  to  keep  itself.  The  teaching  was  most  excellent.  p]ither  the 
pupils  of  that  school  are  exceptionally  good,  or  the  teacher  is  just  what  a  teacher 
should  be.  "S." 

Pope  County. — From  the  report  of  Supt.  Rose  w£  take  the  following: 

Cost  per  scholar  for  the  last  year,  upon  actual  enrollment S6  87 

Average  wages 35  07 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county,  log  38.  frame  21,  brick  1 ;  total 60 

Persons  of  school  age 4.018 

Illiterate 179 

Thirty-one  first,  and  forty-nine  second,  grade  certificates  were  granted  during 
the  year. 

Mr.  Rose  has  the  followng  to  say  about  the  Institute : 

"This  organization  has  done  more  in  the  past  ten  years  to  improve  the  teachers  of  the 
county  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  Tlu'  opposition  that  it  first  met  with  by  the  people  is 
fast  being  removed,  and  they>?<i  who  now  oppose  it  are  those  who  know  nothing  about  it.  Il 
gives  that  skill  and  strength  of  purpose  to  the  teacher  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  a  majority  of  the  failures  that  have  been  made  were  by  those  teachers 
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who  failed  to  attend  it.  The  Institute  last  year  was  held  at  Eddyville,  with  a  good  attendance 
of  teachers  and  friends.  During  the  coming  year  i^is  the  intention  to  hold  an  Institute  (prob- 
ably at  Independence  school  house.)  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  teachers,  school  officers 
.and  friends  of  education  will  attend." 

Mr.  Rose  thinks  that  penmanship  receives  too  little  attention;  that  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  teaching  reading;  that  spelling  is  not  taught  well; 
that  there  is  too  much  geography  and  too  little  history,  and  too  much  text-book  in 
grammar;  that  arithemetic  is  "looking  up."  and  that  some  of  the  schools  are  do- 
ing excellent  vk^ork  in  the  sciences.  He  urges  parents  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
schools,  and  gives  some  very  good  advice  to  the  teachers. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  July 
10th,  nth  and  ISth,  1876. 

Papers  and  Reports  will  be  presented  before  the  General  Association  and  the 
several  Departments,  as  stated  below: 

OEXERAI.   .\SS0CIATION. 

1.  Address  of  Welcome  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  and  the  Mayor  of  Bal- 
timore.    Response  by  the  president.     Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

2.  The  Demands  of  the  New  Century  upon  the  American  Common  School;  by 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Springfield,  Mass. 

3.  The  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States — their  Past,  Present  andFutiu-e; 
Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  the  State  Normal  University, 
Normal,  Illinois. 

4.  The  Country-School  Problem;  Professor  Edward  Olnet,  of  the  University 
■of  Michigan. 

5.  The  Moral  Element  in  Primary  Education;  Hon.  W.  H.  Rupfner,  State 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction.  Richmond,  Va. 

6.  Educational  Terminology  and  School  Grades;  Duane  Doty,  Esq.,  Asst. 
Superintendent  Public  Schools.  Chicago,  111. 

7.  Report  on  Course  of  Study  from  Primaiy  School  to  University;  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Chn.  Committee. 

8.  Report  on  the  School  Work  of  the  World  as  represented  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition;  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  of  Maine,  Chn.  of  Committee. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

1.  Address  by  the  President  Noah  Porter,  Yale  College. 

2.  Greek  Syntax;  Prof.  B.  L.  Gii^dersleeve,  Ph.  D.  LL.  D.  Johns  Hopkins, 
University,  Baltimore. 

3.  The  Political  Economy  of  Higher  Education;  Hon.  H.  A.  N.  Henderson, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Kentuckj'. 

4.  Position  of  Modern  Mathematical  Theories  in  our  Higher  Courses  of  Pure 
Mathematics;  Wm.  M.  Thornton,  Adjunct  Professor,  Applied  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

5.  Position  of  Modern  Languages  in  our  Systems  of  Higher  Education;  Prof. 
E.  M.  Jay'nes,  Vanderbilt  University,  NashviUe,  Tenn. 

6.  The  Systematic  Organization  of  American  Education;  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt, 
Hadison,  Wis. 

7.  Histoiy  of  South  Caro%a  College  from  1810  to  1860;  Prof.  W.  J.  Rives, 
Washington  College,  Maiyland. 

8.  lieport  of  Orthoepy;  Prof.  Sawyer,  Lawrence  LTniversity,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   NORMAL   INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Report  on  Practice  Schools;  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  City  Normal  School, 
Cincinnati,  0. 

2.  Three  Important  Considerations  for  our  Profession :  1.  What  is  a  School? 
2.  What  are  its  Rights  and  Duties?  3.  Some  Consequences  from  the  above;  Presi- 
dent J.  H.  HoosK,  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  New  York. 

3.  Relations  of  Normal  Schools  to  Other  Schools;  President  J.  Baldwin,  State 
Normal  School,  KirksviUe,  Mo. 
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4.  Professional  Course  of  Study  for  Normal  Schools;  Professor  John  Ooden, 
Washirifrton.  Ohio. 

.'">.  \\'h;it  may  Normal  Schools  do  to  form  Rig-ht  Habits  of  Thought  and  Study 
in  their  Pupils?  Prof.  C.  A.  Moklky.  State  Normal  School.  Winona.  Minn. 

(1.  M.'tliods  of  Professional  Traininy'  in  Normal  Schools;  Principal  J.  W. 
IiicKiNsoN.  State  Nonnal  School.  Westfield.  Mass. 

DEP.VRT.MENT   OK   ELEMENTUY  INSTllUCTION. 

1.  The  Kindergarten,  with  Illustrations;  Hon.  B.  G.  Northkop,  Secretary 
State  Board  of  Education.  Connecticut. 

2.  How  shall  we  train  our  Primary  Teachers ;  Supt  John  Hancock,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

8  Text  Books  Adapted  to  our  Modem  System  of  Education;  J.\mes  Chuck- 
shank,  LL.  ]).,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4.  Pai)er  by  Miss  Minnie  Swayze,  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 

5.  Practical  Aspects  of  Object  Teaching;  Hon.  M.  A.  Newei.l,  Marj-land. 

6.  Common  Sense  in  Education ;  Wm.  J.  Davis,  Editor  IJonie  and  School,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

7.  'Report  on  Art  Education;  John  Y.  Cui-yeu.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Chn.  Com. 

depautment  of  industrial  education. 

1.  Opening  Address:  President  S.  R.  Thompson,  Nebraska. 

2.  The  Industrial  iMlucation  of  Women;  Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr.  State  Superin- 
t"ndent  of  Public  Instruction.  California. 

?K  Instruction  in  Manual  Arts  in  Connection  wth  Scientific  Studies;  Prof. 
Mani.y  Mii.Ks.  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

4.  What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  Larger  proportion  of  Educated  Labor  among 
our  Producing  and  Manufacturing  Classes?  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Russell,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

h.  How  Far  should  Industrial  Schools  engage  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the 
Limits  of  Science  by  Experiment  or  otherwise?  Prof.  E.  M.  Pendleton,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia. 

(■).  Drawing  as  an  Element  of  Advanced  Industrial  I-klucation;  C.  B.  Stet- 
son, Boston.  Mass. 

N.  B. — Authors  of  Papers  and  Reports  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  bmnty 
is  the  exi.sting  rule  of  the  Association. 

hotel  accommodations. 

Tlie  following  Hotels  will  entertain  meml)ers  of  the  Association  at  the  reduced 
rates  stated:  The  Carroilton  and  Barnuui's.  Jj'J.OO  per  day;  the  Eutaw,  $2.50  per 
day;  the  St.  Clair,  and  Howard  House.  $2.00  per  day. 

RAILWAY  FARES. 

All  efforts  to  effect  reductions  on  railroads  beyond  those  arranged  for  visitors 
to  the  Centennial  have  proved  unavailing  uj»  to  this  date.  Should  any  change  oc- 
( ur  in  this  respect  it  will  be  noted  in  the  ckcular  to  be  issued  within  ten  days  from 
this  date. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Wm.  F.  Phelps. 

Secretarj'.  President  N.  E.  A. 

Institutes  \k\\\  be  held  as  follows  this  summer:  In  McHenry  Co..  one  week,  in 
August;  details  not  conii)k'ted. 

In  Sterling.  Whiteside  Co..  six  weeks,  beginning  July  10.  Tuition  $5.  For 
particulars  adflress  O.  M.  Crary,  Co.  Supt..  Lyndon. 

In  Montgomeiy  Co..  at  Hillsboro,  commencing  first  Monday  in  June,  continuing 
ten  weeks.  Tuition  $8.  Board  at  %'^.  Address  Francis  Springer,  Co.  Supt., 
Hillsboro. 

In  Champaign  Co.,  at  Champaign.  Aug.  14-;^»1,  inclusive.  S.  L.  Wii^son, 
Co.  Supt. 

In  Franklin  Co.,  at  Benton,  commences  July  10;  lasts  two  weeks.  J.  W.  Ros8, 
Co.  Supt.,  Benton. 

In  Stark  Co..  at  Toulon,  commences  June  19;  continuea  two  weeks.  Tuition 
%'-\.     A.  B.  Ahhott,  Co.  Supt.,  Bradford. 
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In  Stephenson  Co.,  at  Dixon,  opens  July  10,  and  continues  six  weeks.  For 
particulars,  address  Rev.  0.  G.  May,  Dixon. 

In  EtKngham  Co.,  at  Effingham,  opens  July  10;  continues  five  weeks.  Tui- 
tion $6.     Address  Owen  Scott,  Co.  Supt.,  Effingham. 

In  Adams  Co^,  at  Camp  Point,  opens  July  5th,  and  continues  four  weeks. 
J.  H.  BL.A.CK,  Co.  Supt.,  Quincy. 

In  Knox  Co.,  at  Oneida,  opens  July  9th;  continues  three  weeks.  Tuition  $3. 
Maky  a.  West,  Co.  Supt.,  Galesburg. 

In  Mason  Co.,  at  Mason  City,  opens  about  July  1.  Particulars  not  received. 
S.  M.  Badger,  Co.  Supt.,  Mason  City. 

In  Pike  Co.,  at  Barry,  opens  Jidy  10,  and  continues  six  weeks.  Will  be  con- 
ducted by  J.  N.  Dewell  and  A.  C.  Mason. 

In  Clark  Co.,  at  Marshall,  begins  July  17;  continues  four  weeks.  Tuition  %'i. 
Edward  Peakce.  Co.  Supt.,  Marshall. 

At  Robison,  Edgar  Co.,  July  5;  continues  eight  weeks.  Address  E.  Chilcoat, 
Palis. 

At  Metamora,  Woodford  Co.,  July  17;  continues  four  weeks.  Address  J.  E. 
Lamb,  Co.  Supt.,  Low  Point. 

Some  of  the  above-named  Institutes  will  afford  special  opportunities  to  teachers. 
Brother  Crary,  as  usual,  has  arranged  a  sumptuous  repast  for  his  people. 

Smitu  of  McLean,  and  Wilson  of  Champaign,  will  not  be  behind. 

Champaign,  III.,  May  M,  1876. 

Editor  Schoolmaster: — I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  have  given  space  to  that 
little  item  headed  ''Official"  in  your  last  number.  Certainly  the  eminent  (?)  jurist 
who  rendered  that  decision  had  not  read  the  school  law  of  1875,  or  else  he  does  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  '^qtialify.""  I  will  quote  Section  2  of  an  Act 
to  authorize  the  election  of  women  to  school  offices.  "That  any  woman  elected  or 
appointed  to  any  office  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  before  she  enters  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  shall  qualify  and  give  bond  as  required  by  law." 
What  law?  Why  the  fundamental  law,  certainly.  Constitution  of  Illinois.  Is  the 
above  a  part  of  the  school  law,  or  not?    If  so,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

S.  L.  Wilson. 


Robinson's  Shorter  Course.  First  Book  in  Arithmetic,  Including  Oral  and  Written  Ex- 
ercises: By  Daniei-  W.  Fish,  A.  M.  154  pp.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor 
&  Co. :    Chicago  and  New  York. 

There  are  not  a  few  excellent  features  in  this  little  book.  And,  first,  we  com- 
mend the  pictorial  illustrations,  which,  besides  being  noticealily  neat  and  attractive, 
are  singularly  clear  and  suggestive.  A  form  of  table  entitled  '"Equal  Parts  of  Num- 
bers" is  introduced  in  logical  recognition  of  a  class  of  problems  requiring  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  given  number  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  For  example,  paid 
20  cents  for  5  oranges,  what  did  each  orange  cost?  The  common  division-table, 
(14  divided  by  7  equals  2;  21  divided  by  7  equals .'?,  &c.),  is  accordingly  accompanied 
by  this  table  of  equal  parts,  "One-seventh  of  14  equals  '2;  one-seventh  of  21  equals  3, 
&c."  Tliis  we  commend,  and  we  wish  that  all  teachers  who  read  these  lines  and 
who  have  not  already  felt  the  need  of  teaching  two  classes  of  solutions  in  division, 
would  give  a  half  hour  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
recent  authors  are  explicit  here ;  a  few  ignore  the  matter,  and  one  popular  author 
attempts  to  reduce  all  problems  in  division  to  one  style  of  solution.  We  say  "at- 
tempts," for  when  he  reaches  an  advance  page  of  his  work,  he  adopts  a  second  form. 
We  would  gladly  quote  full  paragraphs  from  the  four  pages  of  "Hints  to  Teach- 
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erx."  so  just  ami  practical  do  they  appear.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Fisn.  that  "Priniaiy 
arithmetic  does  not  involve  aiiv  complicated  processes  of  analysis,"  and  we  like  his 
recommendation  "that  tonnal  analysis  be  used  but  sparinfrly  with  befriiiners." 
"Primary  Aritlimetic."  says  our  author,  "can  do  little  more  than  i)ut  the  pupil  in 
possession  of  the  alf>habct  of  numbers,  and  make  him  tamiliar  with  the  various 
tables,  securing  readiness  and  accuiiuy  in  their  use,  and  neatness  and  skill  in  writ- 
ten exercises  u^^on  them."  The  Fii-st  Hook  seems  well  adapted  to  secure  these  ends. 
In  adverse  criticism  of  this  work,  we  have  to  name: 

1 .  The  common  misuse  of  the  word  "fiyure"  foi"  mtmber.  It  is  painful  to  meet 
the  expressions,  "add  Kj^ures."  "multiply  by  each  fi{?urf  semnit4?ly."  "under  the 
figure  divided,"  "the  ([uotient  figure  is  too  great,"  and  the  liKe. 

2.  Erroneous  or  audjiguous  tciiching.  ius  shown  in  the  questions.  "What  is 
one-half  of  l!^  plus  !()?■  "one-seventh  of  (3(J — 4V"  Now.  the  following  forms  are 
not  only  acconlaiit  witli  matlieMiatica!  usage,  but  they  are  unambiguous,  and  hence 
two  of  them  should  l>e  all.iwrd  to  ilisplari'  those  we  have  just  (pioted.  To  one-half 
of  l!S  luld  0.  What  is  out-half  tin-  sum  of  1)S  and  (i  V  From  one-.seventh  of  60  take 
4.  What  is  one-seventh  of  tlie  ditl'ereiKe  between  (10  and  4?  If  it  be  urged  that 
thus  we  fail  to  teach  signs,  we  otter  fidler,  and  yet  easily  comprehended,  forms: 
one-half  of  ( IS  plus  ()j :  one-seventh  of  ( ti( »— 4) .  Let  us  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  all 
impressions  wliuh,  once  given,  umst  at  a  later  day  be  removed. 

The  question,  (jt.  4>'i.  "How  many  halves  in  any  nundjer?"  is  found  in  the 
midst  of  questions  and  statements  like  the  following:  One-half  of  6  equals  '?>\  what 
is  one-half  of  10  miles.  The  inference  is  tliat  tlie  que-stion  requires  the  answer, 
two.  But  on  p.  l:>4  we  read.  "How  do  vou  tind  how  many  halves  there  are  in  any 
whole  number?     Ans.     Multiply  the  wliole  number  by  '2." 

;{.  We  object  to  the  expression.  "Only  numbei-s  of  the  same  kind  can  be  sub- 
tracted." As  a  t*.'st  of  its  inaccurac-y,  we  commend  to  the  author's  attention  a  com- 
parison of  hi.s  own  definitions  of  subtraction  and  addition.  The  former  is,  "taking 
"lie  number  from  another."  we  do  lo/ subtract  ^^j//'.  The  latter  is,  "counting  two 
Ml  more  numbers  of  the  same  kind  together."  we  do  adU  two  numbei-s. 

4.  Illogical  language.  In  explaining  (p.  il'))  the  steps  by  which  we  take  279 
from  KXI,  the  following  language  is  used:  "Since  S)  cannot  be  taken  from  0  units, 
and  since  there  are  no  tens,  we  cannot  take  1  from  that  order.  Ooing  on  to  the  order 
■t  Imudreds.  take  1  hundred,  and  the  minuend  S(M)  is  eijual  to  7  hundred.  9  tens 
•  iiid  1(1  units."  Here,  of  the  two  reasons  assigned  for  not  "taking  1  from  the  second 
rder.  ■  the  former  is  utteriy  irrelevant.  The  change  of  "mode"  in  the  second  sen- 
t.  nee  appeai-s  unwarranted:  while  the  "and"  implies  that  if  the  steps  indicated 
wri-e  not  taken,  "the  minuend  S(MJ"  might  "f/ equal  7<X>  plus  W  plus  lo!  This  en- 
tin'  paragraph  should  be  rewritten. 

'  nee  for  the  School  and  Family.    Part  II.    Chemistry.   liy  Wokthixcjton  Hookkr, 
M.  D.    Second  Edition.  Revised  ami  corrected.    Haui'i.I!  \-  Hko's..  X.  Y..  1876. 
I>1{.  IkutKKu's  chi'inistr}-  published  in  1><6;{.  has  been  tluiroughly  revised,  sev- 
I  of  the  chapters  entirely  re-written,  and  much  valuable  matteradded.     Prof. 
■  i.nt.N.  of  the  School  of  Mines.  Columbia  College.  Inus  done  his  work  well  in  this 
A  edition.     While  he  has  constantly  nmde  use  of  the  new  nomendatiue  and 
■  M' luical  formida'.  he  has  not  obliterated  the  pleasant,  familiar  style  of  the  author. 
The  philosophy  of  chemistry  is  treated  from  the  modem  stail(l  jKiijit.   and  the 
tacts  are  the  latest  known  to  the  science.     There  is  much  to  connnend.  both  in  the 
matter  and  in  the  style.     The  arrangenu-nt  of  subjects  seems  to  us  not  in  the  best 
manner.     .Ml  i\w  ^i^enerulizint^'  is  given  in  the  fii-st  chaptei-s,  and  the  facts  are  given 
afterwards.     .\n  ambiguous  statement  occasionally  occui-s  which  might  trouble  the 
student:     P.  llx.  "and  secondly  because  it.  (hydrogen I  retains  its  lightness,  while 
the  heated  air  becomes  heavy  by  being  cooled."     P.  119.   "The  lightness  and  com- 
bustibility of  hydrogt'u  may  both  be  verv  prettily  exhibited  by  having  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  etc.,  attached  to  the  stop-cock."     1'.  l(i"«.   "It  was  formerly  supposed  that  ox- 
ygen is  the  sole  supiM)rter  of  condjustion— but  we  have  an  example  to  the  contrary 
m  chlorine."     P.  20<>,  "These  metals  have  so  great  an  attniction  for  oxygen  that 
they  are  never  found  native" — instead  of  never  found  free  in  nature. 
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The  bookis  a  good  one — valuable  to  the  student  or  the  general  reader — but  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  for  the  foraier,  fewer  words  would  be  better. 
If  the  430  pp.  could  be  condensed  to  250  or  300  pp..  the  volume  would  be  a  better 
text-book.  The  illustrations,  paper,  type  and  binding  are  first-class  in  eveiy  respect. 
Addresses  and  yutimal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Ntitional  Educational  Association;  Ses- 
sion of  1875,  at  Jllinneapolis,  Minnesota.     195  pp. 

No  teacher  who  means  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  thought  and  action  in 
his  profession,  can  afford  to  be  destitute  of  this  volume.  Young,  country  teachers 
especially  would  be  vastly  profited  if  they  would  buy  and  carefully  read  these  ])aper8 
and  the- reports  of  the  discussions  upon  them.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  sub- 
stantially bound  in  muslin.  Copies  may  be  obtamed  of  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem, 
Ohio,  by  remitting  to  him,  at  the  following  rates,  postage  prepaid:  One  (1)  copy, 
$1.75;  five  (5)  copies.  |8.00;  ten  (10)  copies,  $15.00;  fifteen  (15)  copies,  $21.00; 
twenty  (20)  copies,  $26.00;  twenty-five  (25)  copies,  $30.00. 


PERSONAL. 

J.  H.  Freeman,  is  managing  the  Streator  High  School.  He  will  return  to  his 
old  position  at  Polo  next  year.     We  gladly  welcome  him  to  our  ranks  again. 

CiiAKLES  L.  HowAKD,  of  the  Normal  class  of  '76,  succeeds  H.  C.  Cox,  at 
Farmington. 

H.  B.  Norton,  foi-merly  of  the  Emporia,  Kas.,  Normal  School,  is  instructing 
the  incipient  schoolma'ams  and  schoolmasters  of  California,  in  the  San  Jose  Normal. 

Henry  C.  Cox,  of  Farmington,  can  be  obtained  to  assist  in  Institute  work 
during  the  summer.  His  terms  are  thirty  dollars  a  week.  He  is  a  teacher  of  eleven 
years'  successful  experience. 

John  T.  Long,  is  elected  for  the  fourth  time  to  the  principalship  of  the  War- 
saw schools. 

J.  K.  Failing  takes  charge  of  the  Vermihon,  Edgar  county,  schools  next  year. 

C.  W.  Jacobs  remains  at  Kansas. 


If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  vdW  not  corrode  the  pen,  get 
thick,  nor  be  injured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans;  price,  $6.25  per  can.  Any  thing  in  the  book  and  stationery  line  will  be  sup- 
plied to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  want  catalogues  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have  been 
trying  without  success  to  procure,  try  us.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States, 
Centennial  edition  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes:  volume  three  is  now  ready; 
price,  $2.25  per  volume.  MaxwelI;  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

The  beautiful  lithograph  of  the  Normal  and  its  surroundings,  mentioned  in  the 
April  Schoolmaster,  can  be  obtained  at  $1.10,  (the  previous  statement  was  an 
error.)  Every  old  normalite  should  have  one.  Address,  T.  J.  Howell,  Lakeside 
Building,  Chicago. 

FASHIONABLE   TAILORING   AND   DRESS   MAKING. 

In  the  above  departments,  we  have  taken  a  ''new  departure,"  discounting  the 
low  prices  of  1860.  It  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  offer  gentle- 
men the  lowest  prices  in  fine  suits  for  dress  or  business  wear  they  have  had  in  fif- 
teen years ;  and  to  ladies  we  would  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  make  up  to  order  in 
the  most  fashionable  styles  in  home,  walking  or  reception  dresses,  made  up  under 
the  skillful  supervision  of  Madam  Peake.  at  very  reasonable  rates.  These  depart- 
ments are  in  connection  with  our  regular  dry  goods  trade,  and  no  additional  expense 
is  incun-ed  which  has  to  be  added  to  suits  or  dresses.     Inspection  invited. 

FiTzwiLi,i.\M  &  Sons,  107  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Bloomington,  111. 
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PARTL\.L  STUDIES. 


Teachers  are  often  importuned  by  parents  to  excuse  children  from  a 
part  of  the  studies  of  the  course.  Various  reasons  are  assigned.  One  needs 
more  time  for  music  :  another  has  delicate  health ;  a  third  so  dislikes  physi- 
ology ;  a  fourth  has  a  similiar  antipathy  to  botany  or  zoology  ;  others  regard 
Latin,  grammar,  history,  algebra,  etc.,  as  the  ease  may  be,  as  quite  useless 
or  unimportant  studies,  and  think  it  hard  that  they  should  be  required  to 
pursue  branches  so  irksome  or  valueless.  Father  or  mother,  therefore, — 
sometimes  both — gives  the  teachers  little  peace  till  the  objectionable  study 
is  laid  aside.  Every  school  in  the  country  contains  quite  a  large  per  centage 
of  pupils,  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  that  take  but  part  of  the  prescrib- 
ed course. 

We  believe  this  is  not  wise.  We  believe  that  the  number  of  "partial- 
course"  pupils  should  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  parents,  were  they  better 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  would  make  many  less  requests  to  have  their 
children  excused  from  a  part  of  the  prescribed  work. 

Of  course  in  every  class  are  found  a  very  few  who  lack  the  mental 
power  to  carry  full  studies.  These  should  be  excused  friim  a  part,  but  held 
to  a  strict  account  for  the  rest. 

Again,  there  is  now  and  then  one  whose  health  is  unequal  to  the  mastery 
of  full  studies.  It  is  better  that  such  take  only  one  or  two,  rather  than  leave 
school. 

Most  requests,  however,  to  excuse  pupils  on  account  of  ill  health  are 
uncalled  for.  Their  health  is  good  enough  to  take  all  the  studies,  or  would 
be  if  they  would  take  care  of  it  in  other  respects.  All  requests  to  be  ex- 
cused on  the  ground  that  studies  are  useless  or  unimportant  are  uncalled  for. 
There  are  no  useless,  unimportant  studies  in  the  schools.  More  attention  is 
often  given  to  some  than  their  relative  importance  demands  :    but  none  are 
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useless  or  unimportaiit.  We  believe  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  requests 
to  have  pupils  excused  from  part  of  the  school  work  ought  not  to  be  made  ; 
that  at  least  this  proportion  of  pupils  excused  suffer  positive  injury  thereby. 
More  suffer  in  body  and  mind  from  studying  too  little  than  from  studying 
too  much.  If  we  were  asked  for  a  prescription  that  should  work  most  ef- 
fectually the  demoralization  of  a  school  girl,  we  would  say,  "Get  her  excused 
from  some  study  of  the  course."  In  rare  instances  pupils  take  a  part  of  the 
studies  and  do  good  work  ;  but  for  every  such  one  there  are  at  least  a  score 
who,  from  lack  of  enough  to  do,  become  careless,  indifferent,  demoralized, 
gaining  little  profit  to  themselves,  and  becoming  stumbling  blocks  to  others. 

In  the  B  class  of  a  high  school,  for  the  month  of  September,  four  pupils 
had  partial  studies,  and  those  four  held  lowest  rank  in  the  class  of  twenty- 
three  members. 

In  the  C  class  of  the  same  school  eight  pupils  had  partial  studies  ;  six 
of  these  stood  among  the  lowest  in  the  class,  while  the  remaining  two  owe 
their  escape,  we  believe,  to  the  fact  that  they  have  but  recently  been  coaxed 
into  the  partial  list,  and  hence  have  not  had  quite  time  enough  to  become 
demoralized,  though  one  of  them  is  making  rapid  progress  in  that  direction. 

The  above  figures  seem  to  us  significant.  They  teach  a  lesson  that 
parents  maj^  well  learn,  to  make  them  more  thoughtful  and  judicious :  a 
lesson,  too,  that  teachers  may  well  heed,  to  make  them  more  earnest  and  faith- 
ful in  dissuading  parent  and  pupil  from  what  will  work  only  evil  to  the 
latter. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  that  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  "partial- 
study"  pupils  are  among  the  lowest  in  their  classes.  But  when  we  think  on 
the  subject  it  is  just  what  should  be  expected.  Lessons  are  assigned  for 
those  taking  full  studies.  The  pupil,  then,  who  takes  only  two  of  three 
studies,  or  three  of  four,  gets  but  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
mental  discipline  received  by  his  classmate  who  takes  all,  and  consequently 
grows  relatively  weaker  every  day,  even  though  he  prepare  these  lessons  as 
faithfully  as  his  classmate.  But  experience  shows  that  he  does  not  do  this. 
For  having  spare  time  on  his  hands  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  putting  off  the 
preparation  of  his  lesson,  till  there  is  not  time  enough  left  to  prepare  it  as  it 
should  be.  Then  the  spare  time  is  generally  spent  in  some  frivolous,  dissi- 
pating amusement,  that  tends  to  unfit  him  for  study  when  he  tries  to  apply 
himself.  The  result  is,  that  in  a  short  time  after  dropping  a  study,  he  pre- 
pares the  remaining  ones  less  carefully  than  when  he  had  the  full  number  ; 
and  the  chances  are  several  to  one  that  in  a  year — often  much  sooner — his 
attention  will  become  so   withdrawn  from  school,  so  distracted  by  outside 
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influences,  that  he  will  drop  out  of  school  with  halt-completed  education— a 
victim  to  undue  tenderness  of  the  parent,  and  too  weak  resistance  of  the 
teacher. 

It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  school  superintendents  that,  as  a  rule, 
pupils  who  get  excused  from  part  of  their  class  work,  suffer  in  scholarship 
and  in  their  interest  in  school  from  that  time  forward.  Here  is  certainly 
an  evil  that  calls  for  reform. 

The  notion,  altogether  too  general,  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools 
study  too  hard,  is  an  exceedingly  foolish  notion.  There  is  little  foundation 
of  truth  under  it.  Study  is  not  injurious :  it  is  healthful.  It  is  not  the 
mind  occupied  with  worthy  objects  that  suffers  :  it  is  the  idle  mind  ;  or 
rather,  the  mind  that  is  never  idle,  but  which  when  not  engaged  on  worthy 
objects  must  from  its  nature  be  busy  with  unworthy  ones. 

Thomas  H.  Clark. 


ERRORS  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 

It  is  possible  that  some  one  who  reads  the  title  of  this  article,  says  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education^  may  find  himself  guilty  of  failing  to 
pronounce  the  ci  as  sh  in  shun.  I  find  that  m}"^  lady  friend,  who  is  very 
precise  in  her  language,  will  persist  in  accenting  "etiquette"  on  the  first  in- 
stead of  the  last  syllable.  My  good  minister,  who  has  the  greatest  aversion 
to  anything  wrong,  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  mildly  suggested  to  him 
that  "aspirant"  should  be  accented  on  the  penult,  while  my  musical  niece 
mortified  me  the  other  day  by  pronouncing  "finale"  in  two  syllables.  I 
heard  my  geological  friend  explaining  the  "subsidences"  of  the  earth's  crust, 
but  he  should  have  accented  the  second  instead  of  the  first  syllable.  The 
same  mistake  happened  the  other  day  to  my  friend,  the  President  of  the  re- 
form society,  who  spoke  of  the  "vagaries"  of  certain  people  by  accenting 
the  first  instead  of  the  second  syllable.  He  also  announced  that  I  would 
deliver  an  "address"  that  evening,  but  I  knew  it  was  not  polite  to  tell  him 
to  accent  the  last  syllable.  My  boy  says  he  left  school  at  "recess,"  accent- 
ing the  first  syllable,  and  he  was  loth  to  believe  that,  whatever  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  should  be  accented  on  the  final  syllable.  Then  my  friend, 
the  President  of  the  debating  club,  who  is  a  great  student  of  "Cushing's 
Manual,"  tells  us  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  takes  the  "precedence,"  by  ac- 
centing the  first  instead  of  the  second  syllable.  My  other  lady  friend  says 
that  the  she  lives  in  a  house  having  a  "cupelow."  She  should  consult  the 
dictionary  for  that  word.  But  I  will  close  by  remarking  that  my  legal 
friend,  who  is  very  scholarly,  always  accents  "coadjutor"  on  the  second  in- 
stead of  the  third,  where  it  rightly  bek)ngs. 
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IN  SCHOOL-DAYS. 

Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 

The  blackbeny  vines  are  running. 

Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official; 
The  wai-ping  floor,  the  battered  seats. 

The  jack-knife's  car\^ed  initial; 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  wall; 

Tire  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school. 

Went  storming  out  to  plajnng! 

Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shown  over  it  at  setting. 
Lit  up  its  western  window-panes 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting: 

It  touched  the  golden,  tangled  curls. 

And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving. 
Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 

When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  ])oy 

Her  childish  favor  singled; 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 

To  right  and  left,  he  lingered; 
As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes;  he  felt 

The  soft  hand's  light  caressing. 
And  heard  the  tremblmg  of  her  voice, 

As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

"I'm  sony  that  I  spelt  the  word; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
Because" — the  brown  eyes  lower  fell — 

•'Because,  you  see,  I  love  you!" 

Still  memoiy  to  a  gray-haired  man 

That  sweet  child-face  is  showing — 
Dear  girl !  the  grasses  on  her  grave 

Have  forty  years  been  growing. 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school, 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 

Like  her,  because  they  love  him. 

J.  (t.  Whittier. 
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SCHOOL  MACHINERY. 


A  school  is  not  an  army.  The  individual  soldier  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. He  must  sink  his  individuality  and  become  part  of  a  machine. 
The  machine  is  the  unit.  It  is  efficient  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with 
■which  it  can  obey  the  will  of  its  leader.  He  must  plan  and  command. 
"Theirs  but  to  do  and  die."  Of  course,  the  "thinking  bayonet"  is  the 
more  irresistible.  An  Iliad  in  every  knapsack  has  more  than  poetic  signi- 
ficance     Literal  obedience  is  an  intellectual  process. 

The  invincible  hosts  of  Kaiser  William  were  the  best  commentary 
upon  German  popular  education.  But  the  schools  of  a  monarchy  will  grad- 
uate poor  republicans.     An  Amervan  school  is  not  an  army. 

There  is  a  charm  in  "the  measured  tread  of  grenadiers."  The  evolu- 
tions of  a  trained  regiment  thrill  the  beholders.  But  the  same  accuracy  of 
step,  the  same  precision  and  uniformity  of  movement  in  a  school  may  but 
betray  its  extreme  inefficiency. 

Here  the  former  conditions  are  reversed.  The  school  is  for  the  children, 
for  every  one  of  them.  Individuality  must  be  encouraged,  not  repressed. 
The  collective  noun  is  here  the  poorest  part  of  speech. 

Tilt  school  is  for  the  children.  The  worth  of  every  exercise  must  be 
brought  to  this  tribunal  for  judgment.  They  are  not  here  to  learn  to 
march  and  counter-march  :  they  have  sterner  duties  than  those  of  the  parade 
ground.  Their  work  is  with  the  prosaic  multiplication  table,  the  geogra- 
phy, the  grammar,  the  reader. 

Too  many  schools  waste  upon  machinery  enough  time  and  vitality  to 
master  the  troublesome  "R's."  Beginners  are  in  greatest  peril  of  keeping 
their  pupils  under  the  tap  of  a  bell.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  instruct 
her  pupils,  not  to  marshal  them.  Her  energy  should  be  expended  upon 
the  recitation,  and  anything  which  lessens  her  strength  for  that  exercise  so 
far  interferes  with  the  true  work  of  the  schools.  The  graded  school,  with  its 
crowded  rooms  and  immense  building,  .seems  to  require  military  discipline. 
The  teacher  taps  the  bell,  and  all  are  expected  to  turn.  Some  thoughtless 
little  fellow  is  a  second  late.  "Position !"  says  the  teacher  in  an  imperious 
tone,  and  back  to  their  former  positions  go  the  hopefuls  Another  tap,  and 
twenty  pairs  of  feet  are  in  order  in  the  aisle.  Another,  and  twenty  little 
bodies  stand  erect.  Still  another,  and  twenty  miniature  soldiers  march  with 
stately  tread  to  the  recitation  room  or  bench.  "How  orderly  I"  ejaculates 
the  wondering  visitor.  "What  a  waste  of  time,"  sighs  the  thoughtful  critic. 
Imagine  a  preacher  "counting  out"  his  congregation  I 
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If  the  pupils  are  wanted  in  the  recitation  room,  why  not  tell  them  to 
go  there,  and  let  them  learn  the  art  of  passing  promptly  without  the  dog- 
matical "right,"  "left,"  of  the  orderly  sergeant? 

In  some  graded  schools,  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  a  sys- 
tem of  records  is  insisted  upon,  that  occasions  more  weariness  to  the  teach- 
ers in  charge  than  a  full  third  of  their  legitimate  teaching  duties.  Each 
instructor  is  armed  with  class-book  and  pencil,  and  the  little  six-year-olds 
stand  in  mortal  dread  of  a  daily  zero,  or  are  incited  by  the  fond  hope  of  a 
generous  ten.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  daily  class-book  in  the  high 
school,  but  there  is  better  occupation  for  teachers  in  the  lower  grades.  No 
little  time  and  thought  are  needed  to  make  correct  estimates,  and  the  effect 
can  but  be  to  waste  valuable  time,  to  suppress  enthusiasm,  and  to  fritter 
away  the  strength  needed  for  teaching.  Super-add  to  this  the  monthly 
average  and  you  have  Ossa  on  Pelion. 

In  too  many  graded  schools  there  is  so  much  machinery  connected  with 
the  disciplining  of  slightly  refractory  pupils  that  the  violations  of  the  most 
trivial  rules  require  the  attention  of  the  principal  in  charge.  The  grade 
principals  are  hedged  in  at  every  turn.  They  are  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
red  tape.  A  boy  is  a  trifle  disorderly.  The  exercises  are  abruptly  stopped 
A  note,  written  in  the  most  approved  style,  detailing  John's  offences  all  and 
singular,  is  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  sent  into  the  august  presence  of  the 
"superintendent."  Three  or  four  similar  delinquents  are  before  him,  and 
he  enjoys  a  quarter  holiday  for  his  mischief.  The  loss  of  time  is  not  the 
worst  feature  pf  such  a  system.  The  teacher  finds  no  play  for  her  individu- 
ality, and  her  personal  influence,  which  should  constitute  her  chief  excellence, 
is  felt  less  than  that  of  the  occasional  lecturer  to  the  university  class. 

The  self-reporting  epidemic  has  seized  some  localities.  Before  the 
regular  recitation  is  begun,  each  individual  member  of  the  class  is  interro- 
gated as  to  whether  he  knows  his  lesson,  how  much  time  he  has  devoted  to 
its  preparation,  how  many  times  he  has  read  the  reading  lesson,  how  many 
problems  he  has  performed,  etc.,  etc.  Omitting  the  moral  question  involved, 
it  may  occur  to  the  ordinary  mind  that  the  recitation  should  enable  the 
teacher  to  answer  these  questions  herself  and  without  loss  of  precious  time. 
Neither  are  the  pupils  competent  judges  of  whether  they  have  mastered  their 
tasks,  and  any  credits  based  upon  such  reports  must  be,  of  necessity,  very 
untrustworthy. 

But  why  prolong  the  unprofitable  list !  Some  machinery  is  necessary, 
but  it  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the  fact,  seemingly  unpalat- 
able to  many,  that  the  success  of  the  school  is  measured  by  the  amount  and 
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quality  of  teaching  the  branches  in  the  course  of  study,  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. Of  course  rudeness  and  bad  conduct  generally  must  be  prohibited, 
but  that  is  not  accomplished  most  successfully  by  machinery.  Discipline, 
moreover,  becomes  less  difficult  when  the  pupils  have  plenty  of  legitimate 
school-room  work  to  enjracre  their  attention.  J. 


MORP]  FREQUENT  ADMISSIONS. 


Many  of  the  causes  of  the  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  our  schools 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  school  boards,  and  if  any  remedy  is  to  be  ap- 
plied in  these  cases,  it  must  be  sought  for  at  other  hands.  Such  causes  are 
the  straitened  circumstances  of  parents,  ill  health,  removal  from  the  city, 
indifference  of  both  pupils  and  parents,  mental  incapacity  to  do  the  work  of 
the  school,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  boys  especially,  to  leave  school 
and  engage  in  business.  But  those  causes  which  are  traceable  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  school  system  itself  are  within  the  legitimate  control  of  the  school 
authorities,  and  for  the  removal  of  such  causes,  so  far  as  possible,  these  au- 
thorities may  justly  be  held  responsible.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  this  evil  in  our  High  Schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  bo  found  in  the  practice 
of  admitting  to  those  schools  but  once  a  year.  This  works  badly  in  various 
ways.  In  the  first  place  it  causes  the  standard  of  admission  to  be  lowered. 
As  the  pupil  must  either  be  allowed  to  pass  to  the  High  School  upon  his  ex- 
amination, or  be  obliged  to  go  over  again  the  work  of  an  entire  year,  it  is 
but  natural,  and  perhaps  just,  that  he  should  be  refused  promotion  only  upon 
the  most  .satisfactory  evidence  of  failure  :  whereas  if  another  opportunity 
awaited  him  in  a  few  months,  the  hardship  of  failure  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
i.shcd,  and  the  propriety  and  justice  of  insisting  upon  a  higher  standard  of 
admission  would  be  apparent  to  all.  Tt  sliould  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  those  who  fail  in  their  examinations  drop  out  of 
the  schools  altogether  under  the  system  of  annual  promotions. 

Again,  after  the  class  has  been  admitted,  what  follows?  Our  entering 
classes  number  over  two  hundred  pupils.  Among  the.sc  may  be  found  a 
wide  diversity  of  mental  peculiarities.  Some  are  bright,  quick,  and  ready; 
others  are  slow  and  plodding,  but  faithful ;  some  are  studious  and  ambitious; 
others  are  idle  and  indifferent.  Now,  that  school  best  ful611s  its  function 
which  is  most  successful  in  giving  to  each  one  of  such  a  mass  of  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  do  for  him.self  the  best  possible.  It  may  not  be  practicable 
to  accomplish  this  perfectly,  for  where  any  con.siderablc  number  of  pupils 
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are  brought  together  into  a  school,  classificatiou  and  organization   are   nec- 
essary ;  but  no  system  should  be  tolei-ated  which  needlessly  throws  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  reaching  this  end.     Where  classes  are  formed  but  once  a  year, 
to  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  these  pupils  ?     A 
portion  of  any  class  entering  the  school  could,  without   unreasonable   eifort, 
do  even  more  than  the  amount  prescribed  for  the  year's  work  ;   another  por- 
tion would  find  their  energies  sufficiently  taxed  to  complete   the   course  for 
the  year  ;  while  still  another  portion  cannot   do  wl^at   is  required  of  them. 
Hence  the  brighter  pupils  must  be  held  in  check  in  order  that  their  progi'ess 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  average  of  the  class  ;  the  slow  and   plodding  ones, 
who,  with  a  fair  opportunity,  not  unfrequently  turn  out  the  best  in  the  end, 
find  no  such  opportunity  offered  them.     They  are  pushed  beyond  their  powers, 
and  sooner  or  latter  they  drop  out.     The  dull  and  indifferent  are  spurred  to 
their  utmost  in  order  to  make  them  do  what  for  them   is   an  impossibility, 
namely,  keep  pace  with  their  more  favored  and  more  ambitious  classmates. 
But   all  of  them,  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  the  quick  and   the  slow, 
alike,  must  be  taken  over  the  entire  course  for  the  year,  and  all  brought  out 
at  the  same  point  at  the  annual  examination  in   June.     The  result  is  that 
many  of  the  lower  half  of  the  class  discover  before  the  close  of  the  year  that 
they  cannot  complete  the  course,  and  they  withdraw  from  the  school ;  many 
hold  on  their  weary  way  through  the  year,  knowing  that  failure  awaits  them 
at  the  end,  and  that  if  they  remain  they  must  pass  over  again  the  same  work 
the  next  year.     They  grow  disheartened  and  careless,  and  from  them  comes 
the  disorderly  and  disorganizing  element  which  furnishes  nearly  all  the  cases 
of  discipline  that  arise  in  the  school.     Not  a  few   of  these  pupils  are  from 
poor  families  where  heavy  sacrifices  have  been  made  in   order  to  secure  an 
education  for  the  children,  and  with  them  the  loss  of  time  is  not  a  light  mat- 
ter.    Is  such  a  system  necessary,  or  wise,  or  just  ?     Can  any  argument  short 
of  absolute  necessity  justify  its  maintenance  ?     If  the  interval  between   the 
classes  in  our  schools  were  so  small  that  the  brighter  pupils  could   easily  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  cla.ss  whenever  it  should  be  found  advisable  to   do   so, 
and  the  slower  and  duller  pupils  could  be  remitted  to  a  lower  class  without 
serious  loss  of  time,  the  whole  difficulty  would  be  removed,     AVhat  the  best 
interests  of  the  school  require  is  that  our  one  large  entering  class  a  year  be 
broken  up  into  three  or  four  entering  classes  admitted   at  as  many  different 
times.     If  this  cannot  yet  be  done,  then  let  classes  be  admitted  semi-annually, 
a  plan   that   is   entirely  feasible,  and   that   would  greatly  relieve   the  irou 
rigidity    of  our  system. 

The  necessity  of  more  frequent  promotions  in  order  to  give  greater  elas- 
ticity to  the  school  systems  of  our  large  cities  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
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been  widely  and  fully  discussed  by  the  leading  educational  men  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  several  cities  the  plan  has  been  adopted  with  the  best  results. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Detroit  last 
suiuuier,  the  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  this  State  says  :  "It  is  believed  by  many 
experienced  superintendents  and  other  intelligent  observers  that  the  univer- 
sal experience  of  graded  schools  condemns  the  prevalent  practice  of  promot- 
ing pupils  but  once  a  year,  with  a  year's  interval  between  the  classes.  This 
wide  interval  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  needed  reclassification  of 
pupils.  The  more  capable  pupils  cannot  be  transferred  to  a  higher  class 
since  this  obliges  them  to  go  over  the  ground  of  two  years  in  one, — a  task 
successfully  performed  by  very  few  pupils — and  the  less  advanced  pupils 
cannot  be  put  back  into  a  lower  class  without  serious  loss  in  time  and  ambi- 
tion, if  they  are  not  withdrawn  from  school.  It  may  be  well  for  a  few  pu- 
pils in  any  system  of  graded  schools  to  spend  an  entire  year  in  reviewing  the 
previous  year's  work,  but  these  exceptional  cases  are  usually  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  hold  pupils  too  long  together.  Large  classes  of  young  pupils 
cannot  be  kept  together  even  for  one  year  without  serious  loss,  both  to  those 
who  are  held  back  and  to  those  who  are  unduly  hurried.  What  is  needed 
is  a  system  of  classification  and  promotion  that  shall  provide  for  the  break- 
ing of  classes  at  least  twice  a  year,  with  a  transfer  of  more  advanced  pupils, 
and  their  union  with  the  less  advanced  pupils  of  the  next  higher  class,  and 
also  with  special  transfers  of  bright  pupils  from  class  to  class  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  special  provision  for  pupils  deficient  in  some  branch 
of  study.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  procrustean  system  which  puts 
pupils  in  classes,  reduces  them  to  the  same  capacity,  and  moves  them  regu- 
larly and  evenly  forward,  requires  little  skill  or  trouble  to  run  it,  but  this 
cannot  compensate  for  the  serious  losses  involved.  The  highest  good  of 
pupils  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  secure  a  self-adjusting  mechanism  and 
uniformity  of  results."  The  able  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools, 
who  has  given  much  thought  to  this  subject,  and  has  introduced  the  system  of 
frequent  promotions  into  the  schools  of  that  city,  says:  "Annual  examina- 
tions for  promotions,  and  the  discontinuance  of  promotions  at  other  times  is 
an  extremly  pernicious  system,  and  occasions  early  withdrawal  from  school 
more  than  any  other  cause.  It  is  evident  that  the  farther  advanced  the 
pupil,  the  luore  unfavorably  will  it  affect  him  ;  and  yet,  in  our  schools 
throughout  the  country,  the  system  is  so  arranged  that  this  procrustean  de- 
vice applies  more  especially  to  the  advanced  pupils.  In  how  many  of  our 
cities  is  there  promotion  to  the  High  School  oftener  than  once  per  year  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  pupils  who  lack  one  per  centum  of  making  the  stand- 
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ard  required?  Are  they  not  sent  over  the  work  of  the  highest  grade  of  the 
grammar  schools  again,  and  thus  made  to  occupy  a  year  in  doing  what  they 
might  do  in  one-fourth  of  that  time  ?  And  do  they  not  leave  school  at  this 
crisis  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  whole  course  ?  Are  not  our  High 
Schools  arranged  in  grades  or  classes  just  one  year  apart  in  their  work  ? 
And  is  all  this  necessary  ?  Not,  certainly,  where  there  are  pupils  enough 
to  make  two  or  more  divisions  of  thirty  pupils  each  ." — E.  W.  Coy's  report 
to  the  Union  Board  of  High  Schools,  Cincinnati. 


MIND  YOUR  PAUSES. 

"A  country  schoolmaster,  who  found  it  rather  difficult  to  make  his  pu- 
pils observe  the  difference  in  reading  between  a  comma  and  a  full-point, 
adopted  a  plan  of  his  own,  which,  he  flattered  himself,  would  make  them 
proficients  in  the  art  of  punctuation  ;  thus,  in  reading,  when  they  came  to  a 
comma,  they  were  to  say  tic/c,  and  read  on  to  a  semicolon,  and  say  tick^  tick^ 
to  a  colon,  and  sa,j  tick,  tick,  tick,  and  when  a  full  point,  tick,  tick,  tick,  tick. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  the  worthy  Dominie  received  notice  that  the  parish 
minister  was  to  pay  a  visit  of  examination  to  his  school ;  and,  as  he  was  de- 
sirous that  his  pupils  should  sliow  to  the  best  advantage,  he  gave  them  an 
extra  drill  the  day  before  the  examination.  'Now,'  said  he,  addressing  his 
pupils,  'when  you  read  before  the  minister  to-morrow,  you  may  leave  out 
the  ticks,  though  you  must  think  them  as  you  go  along,  for  the  sake  of  elo- 
cution.' So  far,  so  good.  Next  day  came,  and  with  it  the  minister,  ushered 
into  the  school-room  by  the  Dominie,  who,  with  smiles  and  bows,  hoped  that 
the  training  of  the  scholars  would  meet  his  approval.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  first  boy  called  up  by  the  minister  had  been  absent  the  preceding 
day,  and,  in  the  hurry,  the  master  had  forgotten  to  give  him  his  instructions 
how  to  act.  The  minister  asked  the  boy  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  he  pointed  out.  The  boy  complied,  and  in  his  best  accent 
began  to  read  :  'And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying  tick,  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying  tick,  tick,  and  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  them 
tick,  tick,  tick,  tick.'  This  unfortunate  sally,  in  his  own  style,  acted  like  a 
shower-bath  on  the  poor  Dominie,  whilst  the  minister  and  his  friends  almost 
died  of  laughter." — A^ortJienJ. 
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COMPOSITIOXS. 


Doubtless  the  design  of  school  compositions  should  be  mainly,  it'  not 
entirely,  the  acquisition  of  correct  forms  of  expression,  and  of  the  correct  use 
of  terms  "Writing  Compositions"  does  not  per  se  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the 
pupil's  ideas  :  although,  if  one  includes  compilation  under  the  head  of  com- 
position, the  searching  of  cyclopaedias,  gazetteers,  etc.,  for  information,  un- 
doubtedly broadens  the  pupil's  mental  vision,  so  far  at  least  as  facts  are 
concerned.  As  indicative  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  a  very  simple 
way,  the  writer  herewith  suggests  a  plan  which  he  has  used  with  very  excel- 
lent results.  The  first  exercise  in  written  spelling,  this  term,  comprised  the 
following  words  :  Precisely,  traceable,  combatant,  committee,  buzzing,  there- 
upon, Wednesdai/,  aborigines,  serajyhim,  perceivable,  responsible,  j^rcjudice, 
expansion,  supervene,  posthumous,  obituary,  herbaceous,  foreclosure,  saturate, 
conciliate,  excursive,  insignia,  artificial,  necessity,  barometer. 

After  the  spelling  exercise  was  finished,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  first  composition  as  follows  :  Each  pupil  was  allowed  to  select  his  own 
subject  and  was  to  be  subjected,  in  his  further  work,  to  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

1.  The  words  of  the  spelling  lesson  were  to  be  introduced  and  properly 
used. 

2.  They  were  to  be  introduced  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  lesson,  and  also  in  the  same  order. 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  exercise,  the  compositions  were  publicly 
read  by  the  teacher,  while  the  pupils,  pencil  in  hand,  made  notes  as  the  basis 
of  criticisms  upon  the  several  performances,  which  criticisms  were  in  order 
immediately  after  the  reading  of  each  paper.  In  the  present  list,  it  was 
found  that  the  words  rxpansioji,  supervene,  herbaceous,  foreclosure,  and  in- 
signia, perhaps,  occasioned  the  most  difficulty.  If  it  is  deemed  by  any 
reader  that  the  task  here  indicated  is  too  trivial  for  school-work,  let  him 
write  half  a  dozen  different  sentences  on  difi'erent  topics  in  which  these  word.s 
shall  occur  in  regular  sequence,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  good  usage, 
and  the  time  required  shall  be  the  test  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
Only  by  the  construction  of  sentences,  can  the  pupil  communicate  his  idea 
of  the  use  of  words.  When  my  Latin  purist  uses  supervene  as  synonymous 
with  overcome,  he  evinces  more  study  than  thought,  more  use  of  dictionary 
than  general  reading.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  this  exercise  is 
that  tlie  better  cla.ss  of  scholars  will  soon  be  broujrht  to  the  conclusion  that 
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they  are  not  to  depend  implicitly  upon  either  dictionary  or  etymology  for 
information  as  to  the  proper  and  accepted  use  of  an  unfamiliar  word,  but 
that,  after  familiarizing  themselves  with  both  ctipnon  and  dictionary,  they 
are  then  rather  to  draw  upon  the  stores  of  their  own  minds,  enriched,  as 
they  should  be,  by  constant  reading  of  the  writers  of  our  present  English. 

The  first  composition  read,  and  taken  at  random  from  the  entire  num- 
ber, is  herewith  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Schoolmaster.  The  pres- 
ence of  some  errors  is  only  indicative  of  the  fact  that  no  pruning  or  altera- 
tion has  been  attempted,  as,  in  truth,  the  original  manuscript  goes  to  the 
editor.  0.  S.  W. 

Chicago,  May,  1870. 


THE  SETl^LEMENT  OF   PRAIRIE  RONDE. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  date  precisely  the  advent  of  the  earliest 
settler  of  Kalamazoo  County.  In  aU  the  early  history  of  that  county,  the  fact  is 
easily  traceable  that  the  white  man  and  the  Indian  were  each  a  combatant  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  soil. 

As  step  Ijy  step  the  white  man  had  encroached  upon  the  hunting  grounds  of 
the  red  man.  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting-  of  both  red  men  and  white,  by 
which  the  great  Michigan  reserve  was  adjudged  to  the  Indians.  There  was  there- 
fore a  great  (5'?^£3z«^  of  discontent  among  the  Indians  when  the  emigrants  from  New 
England  began  to  look  with  longing  eyes  upon  the  rich  fields  of  Prairie  Ronde. 

TiiEnEUPON,  on  a  certain  Wednesday.,  the  Pottawattamies,  who  were  the 
^/5^r?]5^2««  of  that  district,  assembled  together  and  made  their  Sagamore  solemnly 
pledge  himself  never  to  part  with  those  lands.  Without  pretending  that  the  sav- 
age red  men  are  either  seraphim  or  cherubim  or  even  angels  of  virtue,  a  certain 
confidence  in  their  Sagamores  is  already  perceivable  in  their  history.  The  white 
man's  own  treachery  is  in  a  good  degree  responsible  for  the  eydaimg prejudice  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indian's  utter  lack  of  truth. 

The  natural  expansion  of  trade  in  the  western  settlements  supervened  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  beautiful  prairie  land  to  urge  the  settlers  to  a  breach  of  the 
pledge  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  It  is  to  the  misfortune  of  savage  tribes  that  their 
histories  are  i\QQ,Q%)i-Ax\\j  post/iu7)iotis  histories,  their  obituary  written  by  their  con- 
querors. The  roses  and  the  strawberries  nature  scattered  so  bountifully  over  those 
herbaceous  fields  seiTcd  but  as  the  incentive  to  \he.  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  held 
by  the  hand  of  the  avaricious  white  man. 

The  white  men  invite  poor  Sagamore  Sogamaw  to  feast,  saturate  him  with  fire 
water,  and  with  friendly  and  flattering  v/ords  conciliate  him  till  he  signs  away  his 
broad  hunting  grounds.  Then  the  poor  banished  tribes  begin  again  \)ixq\x  excursive 
westward  way;  but  not  till,  as  punishment  for  his  treachery,  they  had  draped  Sag- 
amore Sogamaw  in  the  sad  insignia  of  death. 

The  red  men  ovra  those  fields  no  more,  but  an  artificial  society,  which  makes 
luxurj'  a  necessity,  has  succeeded;  a  society  not  regulated  by  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth  and  justice,  but  by  the  changeable  barometer  of  public  opinion. 
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SOME  HINT8  FOR  YOUx\G  TP:aCHERS. 


A  few  years  ago.  when  that  pioneer  worker  of  Southern  Illinois,  -'Father"  Roots,  wae 
county  superinlendent.  he  was  accustomed  to  address  an  occasional  letter  to  his  teachers 
through  the  papers  of  his  county.    We  copy  a  portion  of  one  of  these  articles.— (Editor.) 

Every  child  upon  his  entrance  into  school  should  be  furnished  with 
slate  and  pencil,  and  should  use  them  a  large  share  of  the  time.  A  draw- 
ing-slate is  very  useful,  and  every  parent  to  whom  fifty  cents  is  not  a  heavy 
tax,  would  do  well  to  supply  his  child  with  a  writing  and  drawing  slate. 
They  are  prepared  especially  for  children  and  are  of  great  benefit ;  but 
most  children  get  along  satisfactorily  with  a  fifteen-cent  slate. 

The  "word  method"  of  teaching  reading  is  adopted  in  all  schools  where 
teachers  have  been  well  trained  to  their  work. 

First,  the  child  learns  the  name  of  the  word,  and  is  trained  in  express- 
ing its  meaning.  Second,  he  learns  the  separate  sounds  that  he  utters  in 
speaking  the  woi'd,  and  becomes  able  to  spell  the  words  phonetically.  At 
some  subsequent  time  he  learns  the  names  of  the  letters  Every  new  word 
that  he  learns  to  know  by  sight  he  should  put  upon  his  slate.  A  child  should 
never  read  or  spell  a  word  and  leave  the  sentence  containing  it  until  he  un- 
derstands its  meaning,  and  can  put  it  into  another  sentence  orally. 

Primary  cards  are  very  important.  No  teacher  can  get  her  class  along 
more  than  half  as  fast  without  as  with  them. 

The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  demands  variety  in  its  diet.  Instruction 
in  arithmetic  should  begin  with  the  commencement  of  the  child's  school  life. 
By  the  time  he  has  finished  the  First  Reader,  he  should  be  able  to  add  any 
two  numbers  less  than  ten,  to  subtract  the  less  from  the  greater,  and  to  find 
the  product  of  any  two  numbers  less  than  six,  and  divide  that  product  by 
either  of  its  factors.  They  should  be  able  to  do  this  orally,  and  upon  their 
slates.  While  it  is  well  to  do  some  oral  spelling,  most  of  it  should  be  done 
upon  the  slates. 

The  answer  to  every  question  should  be  a  complete  proposition.  In 
reciting  geography,  whenever  a  pupil  gives  the  name  of  a  place,  he  should 
show  its  location  upon  the  map.  Most  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  out- 
line maps.  Where  they  are  not  found,  the  districts  will  readily  supply 
them  if  the  teacher  realized,  and  properly  represented,  the  necessity  of  having 
them.  For  eleven  dollars,  and  perhaps  less,  can  be  had  a  set  of  outline 
maps,  of  primary  charts,  and  a  numerical  frame,  all  of  which  every  district 
should  have.  When  the  pupils  have  finished  the  First  Reader,  they  should 
be  able  to  give  names  of  twenty  states,  show  location  on  the  map,  and  tell 
direction  from  Illinois. 
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When  I  visit  your  schools,  I  shall  take  a  memorandum  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Number  of  pupils  that  have  dictionaries :  number  that  can  write 
legibly ;  number  that  can  write  a  letter  in  proper  form ;  number  that  have 
the  arithmetic  and  geography  up  to  the  above  standard  with  their  reading  ; 
the  number  that  can  give  the  substauco,  in  their  own  words,  of  each  para- 
graph read  by  them. 


REFORMED  METHOD  OF  STUDYING  HISTORY. 


Barnes,  the  schoolmaster  in  a  suburban  town,  read  in  the  Educational 
Monthly  that  boys  could  be  taught  history  better  than  in  any  other  way  by 
letting  each  boy  in  the  class  represent  some  historical  character,  and  relate 
the  acts  of  that  character  as  if  he  had  done  them  himself.  This  struck 
Barnes  as  a  mighty  good  idea,  and  he  resolved  to  try  it  on.  The  school  had 
then  progressed  so  far  in  its  study  of  the  history  of  Rome  as  the  Punic  wars, 
and  Mr.  Barnes  immediately  divided  the  boys  into  two  parties,  one  Romans 
and  the  other  Carthagenians,  and  certain  of  the  boys  were  named  after  the 
leaders  upon  both  sides.  All  the  boys  thought  it  was  a  big  thing,  and 
Barnes  noticed  that  they  were  so  anxious  to  get  to  the  history  lesson  that 
they  could  hardly  say  their  other  lessons  properly. 

When  the  time  came,  Barnes  ranged  the  Romans  upon  one  side  of  the 
room  and  the  Carthagenians  on  the  other.  The  recitation  was  very  spirited, 
each  party  telling  about  its  deeds  with  extraordinary  unction.  After  a 
while  Barnes  asked  a  Roman  to  describe  the  battle  of  Cannae,  whereup- 
on the  Romans  heaved  their  copies  of  "Wayland's  Moral  Science"  at  the 
enemy.  Then  the  Carthagenians  made  a  battering-ram  out  of  a  bench  and 
jammed  it  among  the  Romans,  who  retaliated  with  a  volley  of  books,  slates 
and  chewed  paper  balls.  Barnes  concluded  that  the  battle  of  Cann;^  had 
been  sufficiently  illustrated,  and  he  tried  to  stop  it ;  but  the  warriors  con- 
sidered it  too  good  a  thing  to  let  drop,  and  accordingly  the  Carthagenians 
sailed  over  to  the  Romans  with  another  battering-ram,  and  thumped  a 
couple  of  them  in  the  stomach. 

Then  the  Romans  turned  in,  and  the  fight  became  general.  \  Cartha- 
genian  would  grasp  a  Roman  by  the  hair,  and  hustle  him  around  over  the 
desks  in  a  manner  that  was  simply  frightful  to  behold,  and  a  Roman  would 
give  a  fiendish  whoop  and  knock  a  Carthagenian  over  the  head  with  Green- 
leaf's  arithmetic.  Hannibal  got  the  head  of  SciPio  Apricanus  under 
his  arm.  and  Scil'io,  in  his  efforts   to  l)reak  away,  stumbled,  and   the   two 
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generals  fell,  and  had  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  under  the  blackboard. 
Oars  Gkacchis  tackled  Hamilcar  with  a  ruler,  and  the  latter,  in  his 
struggles  to  get  loose,  fell  against  the  stove  and  knocked  down  about  thirty 
feet  of  stove-pipe.  Thereupon  the  Romans  made  a  grand  rally,  and  in  five 
minutes  they  ran  the  entire  Carthaginian  army  out  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
Barnes  along  with  it,  and  then  they  locked  the  door  and  began  to  bunt  up  the 
ap])les  and  lunch  in  the  desks  of  the  enemy. 

After  consuming  the  supplies,  they  went  to  the  windows  and  made  dis- 
agreeable remarks  to  the  Carthaginians  who  were  standing  in  the  yard,  and 
dared  old  Barnes  to  brhig  the  foe  once  more  into  battle  array.  Then 
Barnes  went  for  a  policeman,  and  when  he  knocked  at  the  door  it  was 
opened,  and  all  the  Romans  were  found  busy  studying  their  lessons.  When 
Barnes  came  in  with  the  defeated  troops,  he  went  for  SciPio  Africanus, 
and,  pulling  him  out  of  his  seat  by  the  ear,  he  thrashed  that  great  military 
genius  with  a  rattan  until  SciPio  began  to  cry,  whereupon  Barnes  dropped 
him  and  began  to  paddle  Caius  Gracchus.  Then  things  settled  down  in 
the  old  way,  and  next  morning  Barnes  announced  that  history  in  the  future 
would  be  studied  as  it  always  had  been  ;  and  he  wrote  a  note  to  the  Edu- 
cational Monthbj  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  man  who  suggested  the  new 
•system  ought  to  be  led  out  and  shot.  The  boys  do  not  now  take  as  much 
interest  in  Roman  history  as  they  did  on  that   *i>xy .  —  Plilhuhlphin  Bulletin. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  OF 
BOONE  COUNTY. 


FOURTH    grade 6    TO    8    YEARS,  ORDINARILV. 

Readin;/. — First  Reader.  Teach,  first,  words,  then  sounds,  and  finally 
letters.     Sounds  of  five  long  vowels  with  marks. 

Writing. — Teach  pupils  to  write  and  print,  on  slates,  their  own  names 
and  all  words  learned.     Drawing,  lines  and  angles. 

Spellintj. — Spell  orally  and  by  sound  all  words  read. 

Arithmetic. — Count,  read  and  write  to  1,000.  Roman  numerals  to  C. 
Add  mentally,  and  on  slate,  single  columns  to  lOJ.  Addition  and  subtract- 
ion tables. 

L'in</iiii;/c. — Correct  errors  in  talking.  Formation  of  full  sentences, 
oral  or  written.  Talks  on  common  objects,  form,  color,  size.  Name  visible 
parts  of  the  human  body. 

Oljject. — Ijcssons  u])on  leaves,  flowers,  domestic  animals,  clouds,  etc. 

THIRD  GRADE— 8  TO  10  YEARS. 

Rendinij. — Second  Reader.  Do  not  leave  a  sentence  until  well  read. 
Give  short  lessons.  Talk  about  the  subject  until  pupils  comprehend  the 
thought  expressed. 
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Writing. — Write  reading  lessons :  also  spelling,  language  and  object 
lessons.     Analysis  of  small  letters. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written  :  all  words  read.     Use  Speller. 

Aritlunetic. — Read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000,000.  Roman  Numer- 
als completed.  Mental  and  written  work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplic- 
ation.     Have  good  analysis  ;   quick  and  correct  work :   tables  written  and 

oral. 

Language. — Require  correct  expressions  in  recitation  and  conversation. 
Have  exercises  in  letter- writing. 

Stories. — Descriptions  of  objects  and  events. 

Geography. — Oral,     Draw  school-house,  township,  county  and  state. 

Object. — Three  kingdoms  of  nature  ;  growth  and  use  of  fruits  ;  birds, 
and  uses  of  animals. 

Laws  of  Health. 

SECOND    GRADE — 10    TO    12    YEARS. 

Reading. — Third  and  Fourth  Readers.  Secure  good  expression.  Assign 
advance  and  review  lessons.  Pupils  use  dictionary  for  definitions  and  pro- 
nunciation.    Avoid  drawling  and  monotonous  tones. 

Writing. — Use  copy-books.     Continue  to  write  lessons  on  slates. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written — all  words,  in  all  studies,  likely  to  be  mis- 
spelled.    Frequent  drill. 

Arithmetic — All  fundamental  rules.  U.  S.  money;  1,  c,  m.  and  g,  c. 
d, ;  common  fractions  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Grammar. — Analysis  of  sentence.  Define  subject  and  predicate. 
Point  out  elements  and  parts  of  speech.     Correct  errors  in  speech. 

Geography. — Boundaries  of  the  continents.  Locate  political  divisions 
of  N.  A.  and  U.  S.  Mountains  and  river  systems.  Draw  states;  locate 
two  important  cities  for  each,  and  name  productions. 

JSlat.  Science  and  Physiology. — Oral  and  written  work.  Laws  of  health. 
Constant  review. 

FIRST    GRADE — 12    TO    14    YEARS. 

Reading — Complete  Fourth  Reader.  Fifth.  Use  dictionary  ;  define 
words  and  make  sentences.     Elocutionary  drill. 

Writing. — Use  copy-book. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written.     Use  text-book. 

Arithmetic. — Practical  and  mental.  Grive  many  examples  from  differ- 
ent text-books  for  application  of  principles.     Require  practical  work. 

Grammar. — Verbs.  Parsing.  Much  composition  work.  Business 
forms. 

Geography. — Completed.  Review  often.  History  U.  S.  discoveries; 
settlements,  wars,  administrations,  etc. 

Laws  of  Health. — Natural  Sciences  continued. 
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TIME.          MIN. 
9       to    'J.IO        10 

9.10  to    9.30 

9.30  to    9.50 

9.50  to  10.10 
10.10  to  10..30 
10..30  to  10.45  !     15 


10.45  to  11.00 
11.00  to  11.15 
11.15  to  11. .30 
11.30  to  11.45 
11.45  to  12.00 


GRADE.       RECITATIONS. 

Opening   Exekcises 


STUDIES. 


[Reading 

Geogbaphy. 


} Geogbaphy  ob 

\      Hl.STOBY 


(  3— Writing  Advance  Readinir  Lesson, 

-  S-Geoj-TUphy. 

(  l-Geography  or  History. 

I  4 -Printing. 

-<  2— Geograpliy. 

(  l-Geography  or  History. 

I  4— Numbers. 

■  K  3— Numbers. 

i  I  1— Map-Drawing  in  Geog.  or  History. 
I  (  4  — Numbers. 

■  i  <.  3  — Numbers. 

I  (  2— Map-Drawing. 


3— Numbers. 

2— Advance  Reading,  using  Dictionary. 

1— Grammar. 

4— Drawing.  [Lesson. 

2- Grammar   from    Advance    Reading 

1  — Grammar. 

4 -Reading  Review  Lesson. 

3- Drawing. 
( 1— Grammar. 

Gbasimab I  ( 4— Writing  Advance  Review  Lesson. 

^3— ReadiuiT  Revised  Lesson, 
f  Miscellaneous       !  (  2- Arithmetic. 
J  Writing 
I  Dbawing 
[spelling 


NUMBEBS  , 


NUMBEBS  . 


Reading  &  Oral 
Grammar 


AFTERNOON    PROGRAMME. 


TIME. 

MIN. 
5 

1.00  to  1.05 

1.05  to  1.25 

20 

1.25  to  1.45 

20 

1.45  to  2.05 

20 

2.05  to  2.25 

20  , 

2.25  to  2.40 

15 

2.40  to  2  55 

15 

2.,55to3.10 

15 

3.10  to  .3.25 

15 

3.25  to  3.45 

20 

3.45  to  4.00 

15 

RECITATIONS. 


STUDIES. 


Arithmetic. 


Spelling  &  Object. 


Language  &  Spell 


Reading  &   Spell 


(  3-Writing  Advance  Reading  Lesson. 

J  2  -  Arithmetic. 

I  1— Arithmetic. 

(4— Numbers. 

-  2— Arithmetic. 

(  1— Arithmetic. 

i  4— Review  Spelling. 

]3-N  umbers. 

(1— Arithmetic. 

(  4-  Writing  Spelling  Lesson. 

•^  3— Language. 

(  2— Dictionary  Words  and  Spelling. 

(  .3— Writing,  Spelling. 

}  2— Reading  Review  Lesson. 

( 1    N  aturat  Sciences  and  Physiologr. 
[  1  4— Drawing. 
(i  J  2— Writing  Advance  Reading  Lesson. 

I  1— Reading  Review  Lesson. 

(4— Reading  Review  Lesson. 
J  ^3 -Drawing. 
I  (  1 — Reading  Advance  Lesson. 

(  4-Writing  Advance  Reading  Lesson. 

<3-Rea(ling  Review  Lesson.        [iologv. 

I  2— Assigned  work  in  Science  and  Phjs- 

fl— Physiology. 

!  3— Natural  Science. 

1  3— Objects,  Maps.  etc. 

L4— Globes,  Music,  etc. 
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HINTS 

Review  often.  Be  thorough.  Answer  no  questions  from  the  school  dur- 
ing recitation.  Pronounce  words  when  you  assign  spelling-lessons  to  young 
pupils.  Have  order  and  system  in  all  Use  signals  in  calling  and  dismiss- 
ing classes.  Talk  little.  Be  energetic.  Teach  pupils  to  think  Venti- 
late the  school-room  and  make  it  pleasant.     Do  not  lose  self-control. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  programme  of  daily  exercises,  and  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  most  difficult  task,  that  of  arranging  daily  work,  I  send  you 
this  sample  programme. 

From  9.10  to  9.30,  while  the  fourth  grade  is  reading,  the  third  grade  arc 
writing  their  reading  lesson,  second  grade  are  studying  Geography,  and  first 
grade,  studying  (geography  or  History.  M.  E.  Crary,  Co.  Supt. 


DIPLOMAS. 

We  have  just  passed  through  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  diploma 
crop  is  harvested.  Some  afl'ect  to  despise  this  fruit,  but  in  many  cases 
these  persons  are  like  Reynard  at  the  time  he  concluded  that  the  grapes 
were  sour.  Students  generally  have  always  prized  these  testimonials  ;  and 
they  ought  to  do  so  ;  for,  if  they  are  fairly  won,  they  have  to  the  student  of 
our  day  something  of  the  same  significance  that  the  laurel-wreath  had  to 
the  victor  in  the  Grecian  games  :  they  signify  laudable  eff"ort,  crowned  with 
success.  A  larger  field  is  devoted  to  the  product  of  the  diploma  crop  year 
by  year,  for  our  public  High  Schools  and  Academies,  in  addition  to  our 
Colleges  and  Seminaries,  are  more  and  more  adopting  the  practice  of  regu- 
lar graduation  ceremonies  and  the  bestowing  of  diplomas  This  seems  to 
be  well  enough,  if  only  these  ceremonies  signify  the  actual  mastery  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  literary  and  scientific  work.  But  I  feel  like  throw- 
ing out  a  few  suggestions  in  respect  to  these  occasions, — suggestions  con- 
cerning possibilities  for  improvement.  Of  course,  mere  suggestions  will  be 
sufficient  to  eff"ect  reform  here,  as  elsewhere. 

Why  can  we  not  have  some  better  name  for  these  occasions,  than  that 
absurd  word  Commencement  ?  When  this  name  was  first  given  in  our  old 
Colleges,  there  was  some  reason  for  it ;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  any 
reason  exists  now,  even  in  those  Colleges.  Why  not  say  Graduation? 
Even  "Ending"  would  be  better  than  "Commencement.  " 
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Why  must  all  the  candidates  wear  a  "regulation"  dress  ?  Would  not 
a  class  look  bettor  if  there  were  more  variety  "^  Besides,  the  cost  of  the 
prescribed  dress,  if  expensive,  as  it  often  is,  is  a  very  grave  affair  to  a  poor 
student.  Why  not  in  this  Centennial  year  of  reforms,  reform  this  foolish- 
ness altogether  ? 

Cannot  some  better  way  of  approving  the  efforts  of  the  speakers  be  de~ 
vised  than  by  throwing  great  bunches  of  flowers  at  them,  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  bonnets  of  the  audience,  and  covering  the  platform  with  debris  ? 
Hesides,  this  custom  imposes  on  some  one  the  very  undignified  task  of  col- 
lecting the  offerings  from  the  floor.  If  bouquets  are  to  be  given,  why  not  let 
ushers  pass  through  the  audience  and  collect  them  ? 

Why  cannot  the  candidates  be  led  to  take  some  living  topic  and  to  treat 
it  in  their  own  way,  without  "reading  up"  on  the  subject  and  trying  to  dis- 
play vast  learning  ?  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  Aristotle,  Galileo,  Newton 
and  the  Pilgrims  nmst  have  a  very  uneasy  time,  if  they  know  how  persist- 
ently they  are  ''trotted  out,"  on  these  occasions.  The  applause  which  greets 
every  one  who  departs  from  the  beaten  track  with  any  show  of  success,  ought 
to  encourage  more  to  try  the  experiment. 

Why  cannot  the  youthful  speakers  be  trained  to  a  clear,  distinct,  in- 
telligent expression  of  what  they  have  to  say,  without  so  much  attempt  at 
studied  oratory  '  Attempts  at  elocutionary  flights,  accompanied  with  studied 
gesture,  unless  very  well  executed,  are  like  attempts  at  ornamental  flourishes 
with  a  pen,  when  made  by  a  bungler. 

Once  more,  is  it  not  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  good  time  coming, partici- 
pation in  these  closing  exercises  shall  be  a  certain  indicaticm  that  the  par- 
ticipant has  tlioniughly,  honestly  and  completely  performed  the  entire  amount 
of  work  laid  down  in  the  prescribed  rurrlculuin  of  studies ?  A  cheap  diplo- 
ma must  be  very  like  a  cheap  piece  of  jewelry,  or  a  cheap  watch. 

Ax  Old  Boy. 


In  many  towns  the  people  are  very  rustive  under  tin-  heavy  burden  of 
taxation.  In  such  case,  the  school  is  apt  to  be  the  scapegoat  upon  which  the 
sins  are  visit6d.  In  three  or  four  towns  that  have  come  under  our  notice, 
the  regular  order  is  to  be  broken  up  for  the  purpose  of  saving  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars.  Old  and  successful  teachers,  in  whom  the  people  have 
entire  confidence,  are  to  be  removed  to  save  thirty  cents  pvr  capita  on   the 
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yearly  tuition.  The  schools  are  to  be  remanded  to  the  realm  of  experiment 
by  putting  at  their  heads  beginners  or  inefficients.  Is  this  economy?  Many 
towns  of  seven  hundred  inhabitants  now  have  schools  that  are  equal  in 
efficiency  to  those  of  the  best  cities.  Destroy  or  impair  their  value  and  you 
have  killed  the  only  thing  of  which  the  village  could  justly  be  proud.  Two 
hundred  dollars  represents,  in  many  cases,  the  net  profits  of  the  year's  work, 
for  the  teacher.  With  him  it  is  every  thing;  with  the  town  it  is  next  to  noth- 
ing. Directors  should  proceed  with  extreme  caution  when  they  propose  to 
make  radical  changes  in  the  management  of  their  schools. 

The  city  of  Jacksonville  has  been  considerably  exercised,  of  late,  over 
an  attempt  to  destroy  its  high  school.  The  old  arguments  are  recited,  and, 
are  thought  by  some  to  be  conclusive.  One  writer,  with  what  Mr.  Ward 
would  carefully  label  "sarcasm,"  says  :  "Yes,  teach  the  young  ladies  to 
play  the  piano  ;  that  is  a  desirable  accomplishment.  Teach  them  millinery  : 
that  will  help  the  community,"  etc  ,  etc.  This  argument,  if  followed  to  its 
conclusion,  would  destroy  public  schools  of  all  grades,  and  it  is  usually  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  are  at  heart  the  enemies  of  the  public  school. 

At  last  accounts  the  high-school  party  were  triumphant,  as  might  be 
expected,  and  the  schools  go  on  as  heretofore,  with  no  material  change  in 
tlieir  condition. 

Again  the  summer  days  are  upon  us,  and  the  district  school  register 
shows  that  the  little  folks  are  in  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  premises. 
In  many  localities,  the  teaching  work  has  been  remanded  to  those  who  are 
making  their  maiden  effort  Their  ideas  of  instructing  have  been  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  what  they  have  observed  in  their  own  teachers,  and 
are,  consequently,  crude  and  indefinite.  The  Schoolmaster  would  sug- 
gest a  thing  or  two  to  such  of  them  as  may  be  readers  of  its  pages. 

There  is  danger  that  such  may  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  depends  upon  the  amount  of  genuine,  sterling  work  that  they 
perform.  They  do  not  catch  culture  as  they  do  the  measles, — by  a  slight  ex- 
posure. A  couple  of  ten-minute  exercises  morning  and  afternoon,  and  a 
nap  between  times,  will  not  achieve  results  of  which  parents  may  be  proud. 
Many  of  these  schools  will  be  small.  The  average  attendance  will  not  ex- 
ceed twenty,  and  there  are  five  or  six  good  hours  in  every  day  for  this  score 
of  little  people  to  recite,  play  and  study,  llemember  that  no  way  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read  has  been  found  to  be  half  so  effective  as  to  keep  them 
at  it  just  as  much  as  possible. 

You  have  heard  and  read  much,  perhaps,  of  the  "word  method."     l''ou 
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do  not  Know  the  principles  involved  and  cannot  trust  yourselves  to  experi- 
ment. Then  remember  that  you  can,  at  least,  make  your  pupils  repeat  their 
tasks  again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  atoning  for  your  lack  of  deftness  by 
constant  repetition.  Much  can  be  done  by  "main  strength  and  awkward- 
ness '  Keep  the  children  busy  If  they  can  recite  a  dozen  times  a  day,  by 
all  means  have  them  do  it  If  they  grow  dull  and  sleepy  between  times, 
send  them  to  the  play-ground.  Be  sure  that  at  least  one  person  in  the  room 
is  Avide-awake  and  active.  You  are  to  receive  a  consideration  for  your  ser- 
vices. Be  sure  that  the  results  are  such  that  the  community  shall  not  con- 
sider the  money  wasted.  The  little  eyes  are  strangers  to  the  printed  words. 
Make  them  see  them  so  frequently  that  they  can't  forget  them.  The  arith- 
metical tables  are  to  be  learned.  They  must  say  them  a  hundred  times, 
not  five  or  six.  Review  constantly.  Learning  is  much  like  making  money. 
The  start  is  the  most  difl&cult.  When  the  snow  ball  is  small  it  gathers 
slowly.     Make  sure  of  a  few  things 

He  is  the  best  district-school  teacher,  other  things  being  equal,  who  can 
make  the  children  most  proficient  in  the  rudiments  in  the  shortest  time.  If 
anybody  must  be  neglected  let  it  be  the  older  ones. 

We  have  said  these  common-place  things  because,  from  familiarity  with 
our  summer  schools,  we  have  found  many  of  them  next  to  worthless  from  the 
neglect  to  do  the  very  things  suggested  above.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  single 
sentence,  we  would  say,  "keep  things  humming." 

What  effect  does  teaching  produce  upon  the  teacher  ?  He  deals  with 
persons  far  below  liiiu  in  maturity,  scholarship  and  intellectual  power.  The 
greatest  disparity,  of  course,  is  found  in  the  primary  room.  Here,  then,  we 
should  seek  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  profession. 

In  too  many  instances  the  teacher  is  found  to  acquire  an  unnaturalness 
— an  affected  manner.  She  accepts  as  axiomatic  the  statement  that  she 
must  make  the  cliildren  love  her,  so  .she  attunes  her  voice  to  sympathetic 
inflections,  and  schools  herself  to  an  indescribable  gushiness  of  manner.  The 
children  are  treated  like  hot-house  plants  of  the  most  tender  variety.  Is  it 
strange  that  she  should  carry  into  society  a  suspicious  sweetness  of  style  ? 
Her  laugh  is  perfunctory  ;  it  savors  of  gentle  encouragement  to  the  wits  of 
her  circle.  When  this  stage  of  development  has  been  reached,  the  patient 
should  at  once  resign  and  submit  herself  to  hygienic  treatment  before  it  is 
everlastingly  too  late.  This  condition  indicates  a  lack  of  general  culture, 
and  a  .shallowness  of  character.  The  primary  teacher  has  sore  need  of  the 
best  that  books  and  society  can  give.     Her  manner  should  be  simplicity  and 
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naturalness  personified.  The  best  primary  teacher  we  ever  knew  was  a 
large-hearted,  large-brained  woman,  whose  sympathy  for  children  was  as 
natural  as  her  breath.  She  was  an  inspiration  to  old  and  young  that  came 
within  the  charm  of  her  presence.  The  vapid  nothings,  the  silly  baby-talk 
of  too  many  homes  and  schools  found  no  place  within  the  walls  of  her  room. 
Everything  was  healthful  and  natural.  The  boys  became  manly,  and  the 
girls  womanly,  under  her  gracious  teaching.  She  passed  out  of  this  earth- 
life  years  ago,  but  who  can  measure  the  effect  of  her  work  %  She  approached 
the  ideal  in  her  profession,  and  the  secret  of  her  success  seemed  to  be  her  gen- 
uineness. We  argue,  that,  to  the  teacher  of  generous  culture,  of  native  fit 
ness  for  her  work,  and  of  unaffected  simplicity,  no  evil  results  will  follow  here 
more  than  in  other  professions. 


The  effect  of  the  teaclier's  work  upon  himself  will  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  the  disposition  he  makes  of  his  time  out  of  school  hours.  If 
he  attempt  nothing  more  than  school  recitations  demand,  he  will  probably 
become  dogmatical  and  bigoted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  constantly  ex- 
ploring some,  to  him,  new  field  of  study,  he  will  find  enough  to  keep  him 
from  an  excess  of  pride  over  his  attainments,  and  will  be  better  able  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  pupils  in  their  work.  He  can  more  readily  put  himself  into 
their  place. 

The  teacher  should  mingle  familiarly  with  the  people  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded.  He  Avill  often  find  in  his  community  those  who  are  far  his 
superiors  in  endowments,  natural  and  acquired.  He  needs  the  stimulus 
that  will  come  from  such  association.  He  will  find  himself  among  persons 
of  less  technical  book-knowledge,  but  of  more  skill  in  their  particular  busi- 
ness than  he  possesses  in  his.  He  can  learn  useful  lessons  of  all,  and  noth- 
ing can  he  learn  that  will  make  him  more  a  man  but  will  also  make  him  more 
a  teacher. 

The  Centennial  is  in  full  blast.  The  streets  of  the  Quaker  City  are 
thronged  with  inhabitants  of  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Brother  Jona- 
than is  in  his  glory.  If  current  reports  may  be  relied  upon,  the  exhibition 
is  an  unqualified  success. 

The  teachers  are  of  course  anxious  to  learn  how  the  Illinois  Educational 
Department  compares  with  that  of  other  States.  We  are  permitted  to  make 
the  following  extracts  from  a  private  letter  written  by  S.  H.  White,  the 
superintendent  of  our  exhibit  : 

In  its  character  the  exhibit  is  creditable  to  the  teachers  of  the  State.  As  a 
presentation  of  work  actually  done  by  pupils  and  students,  it  is  not  surpassed  in  its 
completeness  and  excellence  when  taken  as  a  whole.     In  a  single  feature,  others  are 
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superior,  as  Massachusetts  in  art.  No  state  has,  by  an}' means,  so  good  an  exhibit  of 
its  hig-her  educational  work  as  is  made  by  our  Industrial  University,  and  I  think  that 
the  work  of  the  nnsraded  schools  of  the  countiy  districts  is  not  represented  by  any 
so  fully  as  by  several  of  our  county_  superintendents.  Pennsylvania,  m  a  building 
of  her  own,  makes  the  best  exposition  of  the  American  idea  of  education.  With  the 
advantage  of  being  at  home,  she  has  been  able  to  add  to  the  results  wi-ouglit  out 
in  the  school  room  whatever  else  by  way  of  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  would  illus- 
strate  the  condition  of  the  educational  work  in  this  country.  Her  plan  is  compre- 
hensive. It  includes  about  every  educational  feature  found  in  her  borders.  Her 
charitable  institutions,  including  her  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  school  for  the  blind, 
oi-phans'  schools,  her  colleges,  her  normal  schools  and  public  schools  of  all  grades, 
are  all  marshalled  into  a  systematic  order,  so  that,  in  passing  through  the  walk 
around  her  building,  one  sees  the  different  features  of  her  system  so  aiTanged  as  to 
show  at  a  glance  their  relation  to  each  other.  Much  of  historic  interest  is  brought 
in.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  the  exlubit  of  her  State  department  from  which  an 
idea  of  the  leading  features  of  her  system,  its  growth  and  extent  can  be  readily 
gained.  So  much,  as  the  re.sult  of  intelligent,  persistent,  comprehensiveand  long- 
continued  effort  in  the  educational  work  of  the  State.  While  talking  with  Super- 
intendent WrcKEKSUAM.  who  has  occupied  his  present  position  ten  years  at  least, 
we  were  introduced  to  three  of  his  assistants,  all  of  them  the  best  men  for  their  re- 
spective positions  that  could  be  found  among  the  active  school  men  of  the  State. 
The  State  seems  to  be  guided  in  her  educational  work  by  the  motto,  "How  much 
is  necessary  to  make  our  educational  institutions  most  efficient?"  not,  "How  little 
is  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  State  department." 

From  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gregory  we  quote  the  following : 

"The  general  exhibition  is  gi-and  and  beautiful  beyond  all  its  predecessors. 
Sir  Charles  Reed  of  England,  whom  we  have  made  chairman  of  our  section  of 
judges,  says  that  he  has  been  to  all,  and  that  this  excels  all  others." 

He  was  a  phy.sician  by  profes.sion  and  a  schoolmaster  by  brevet.  He 
fed  pills  and  potions  to  the  surrounding  country  during  the  sickly  season, 
and  when  it  was  ''distressingly  healthy'  he  "kept  the  village  school."  He 
could  glibly  utter  mysterious  names  of  learned  length,  and  it  was  confiden- 
tially whispered  among  the  knowing  ones  that  he  was  "very  wise,  sir."  So, 
why  should  he  not  be  a  rare  catch  for  the  directors  ?  True,  a  man  who  had 
taught  a  dozen  terms  .successfully  applied  for  the  school,  but  the  doctor 
could  put  him  to  shame  in  five  minutes,  and  he  retired  discomfited. 

The  Schoolmaster  happened  to  be  in  the  village  and  was  invited  to 
drop  in  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  "best  class"  was  reciting.  He  meekly 
obeyed.  Five  or  six  young  men,  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  were  discussing  the 
mysteries  of  Compound  Proportion.     Enter  Schoolmaster. 

Teacher.     "Read  problem  sixteen,  Walter."     Walter  obeyed. 

Teacher.  "How  do  you  perform  it  ?"  {Long  pause.)  "You  draw  a 
long,  horizontal  line,  don't  you?"  Wal'er  (modestly)  "Yes  sir."  Teacher. 
"What  next  ?"  (Long  pause.)  "You  write  240  above  the  line,  don't  you  ?" 
Walter,  (doubtfully)  "Yes  sir."  Teacher.,  -'What  next?"  (Longer  pause.) 
"You  write  18,  10  and  6  above  the  line,  don't  you?"     Walter,  (cautiously) 
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<'Yes  sir."  Ttm-lier.  "And  then  you  write  16  and  12  below  the  line,  don't 
you  ]"  Waller,  (confidently)  "Yes  sir."'  Teacher.  "And  then  cancelling 
and  multiplying  you  have  lo5i>,  don't  you  ?"  Walter^  ( triumphantly)"Yes 
sir  ;"  and  he  gazed  with  admiration  upon  his  teacher.  "I  knew  you  could 
do  it"  said  the  doctor.  He  told  me  that  the  class  would  finish  the  book 
that  term,  whereas,  under  the  teacher  of  last  winter  they  had  gone  less 
than  half  as  far. 

In  how  many  districts  in  this  goodly  State  are  there  idle  doctors  and 
■decayed  preachers  taking  the  children  "through  the  books,"  and  admiring 
directors  congratulating  themselves  that  they  have  an  "educated"  man  for 
their  schoolmaster  ? 

The  value  of  general  exercises  in  school  is  not  appreciated  b}^  one 
teacher  in  ten.  Eight  minutes  a  day  will  keep  the  school  comparatively 
•well  informed  upon  the  important  current  events.  We  read  that  the  work 
upon  the  Jetties  is  progressing  finely.  How  many  pupils  have  any  clear 
idea  of  what  the  Jetties  are,  or  how  they  are  to  deepen  the  Mississippi? 
Five  minutes  will  make  the  whole  matter  clear  to  the  dullest.  Every  teacher 
will  find  in  his  school  pupils  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  if  he  have  persons  of 
that  age,  who  know  not  the  name  of  the  governor  of  their  State,  or  what  offi- 
cers are  quadrennially  elected  therein.  There  are  hundreds  of  items  of 
oonimon  interest  that  may  be  discussed  advantageously.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  town  schools  have  been  using  the  daily  paper,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
with  much  profit  to  all  concerned.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  a  report  of 
results. 

These  exercises  can  be  made  of  most  value  in  the  district  schools,  how- 
ever. The  town  children  are  constantly  hearing  the  news  of  the  day  dis- 
cussed, while  their  rural  neighbors  enjoy  fewer  advantages  of  that  kind. 
This  part  of  the  day  can  be  made  so  interesting  that  the  children  will  ran- 
sack their  homes  or  question  their  parents  to  prepare  themselves  upon  some 
assigned  topic.     The  subject  is  Avorthy  a  five-page  article. 

What  a  hankering  after  the  town  or  city  devel(»ps  in  the  average  farmer 
boy  as  he  verges  upon  manhood  I  What  rosy  pictures  of  purple  and  fine 
linen,  of  clerkships  and  riches  pass  before  his  enraptured  vision  !  Nor  is  it 
strange.  How  little  he  imagines  that  the  gorgeous  creature,  who  ornaments 
the  inner  side  of  the  counter,  has  his  riches  upon  his  back  1  He  has  not 
dabbled  in  statistics,  else  would  he  know  that  nine  merchants  in  every  ten 
have  only  the  ashes  of  a  life   which   has  been  consumed   by   care   and   toil. 
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The  fierce  competition  of  the  town  develops  sharpness  and  courage,  but  dulls 
the  edge  of  fraternal  feeling.  It  excites  passion  and  greed,  and  leaves  but 
few  of  the  calm  contents  of  life. 

The  city,  of  course,  has  its  charms.  Its  opportunities  for  culture  and 
rational  enjoyment  are  many,  and  could,  they  be  combined  in  some  measure 
with  rural  life,  there  would  be  little  left  to  wish.  But,  onl}'  the  rosy  side 
is  presented  to  the  country  boy,  and  he  forms  false  estimates  of  its  attract- 
iveness, and  thus  loses  in  some  sense  his  love  for  the  quieter  life  of  the  farm. 

Farmers  as  a  class  gradually  grow  rich.  As  a  class  they  have  more 
independence  of  character  than  men  in  the  learned  professions.  The  soil  re- 
turns them  a  generous  reward  for  their  toil  whatever  people  may  think  of 
their  politics  or  religion.  Few  are  the  sleepless  nights  spent  in  devising 
plans  to  lueet  over-due  bills.  The  political  movements  too,  of  late,  tend  to 
dignify  their  calling,  and  make  them  feel  more  sensibly  than  ever  how  potent  a 
force  they  are  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease the  attractions  of  farm  life.  Teach  the  children  to  find  in  the  com- 
panionship of  books  and  nature  something  better  than  the  busy  throng  can 
give.  It  is  the  solitary  character  of  rural  life  that  causes  so  many  to  desert 
it.  The  sunnuers  will  take  care  of  themselves,  but  the  season  when  the 
work  of  the  farm  makes  few  demands  hangs  heavily.  It  is  at  that  season, 
too,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  his  duty  is  before  him. 

A  writer,  reporting  on  the  recent  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  West  Point,  makes  the  following  statements  : 

A  little  more  than  one  hundred  reported,  and  thirty-seven  were  rejected  by 
the  Kxamininof  Hoard.  In  all  these  examinations  of  c.mdidates.  the  branches  in 
which  the  most  deficiencies  occur,  are  arithmetic,  reading-  and  spelling. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  many  of  the  candidates  who  have  been  rejected  are 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges,  men  who  considered  themselves  proficient 
m  tlie  common  branches  long  ago.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  lack  of  thoroughness 
in  the  in.struction  in  the  elementary  branch* s  in  our  schools. 

The  last  remark  of  this  writer  lays  the  fault  just  where  it  belongs,  and 
contains  a  very  pregnant  hint  for  teachers  and  school  boards.  Will  school- 
directors,  teachers,  and  the  general  public  ever  learn  that  to  be  able  to  read 
well,  to  write  a  good  hand,  to  construct  properly  English  sentences,  to  spell 
their  words  correctly,  and  to  be  master  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  constitute  a  good  common-school  education  1  This  is 
an  education  which  thousands  do  not  possess,  even  after  they  have  gone 
through  academy,  college,  and  the  professional  school,  and  have  studied  the 
"osophies  and  olo<:ies"  for  years.  Is  not  the  Centennial  year  a  good  year  to 
begin  a  thorough  reform  in  this  particular  ? 
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We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Peoria 
School  Board,  and  we  gladly  give  it  a  place  in  our  columns.  Comment 
is  unnecessary. 

Editor  Illinois  vSciioglmaster,  Dear  Sir  : — In  your  June  number, 
I  notice  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  some  one  in  Aurora  objects  to  the 
High  School  there  because  it  is  educating  the  children  of  the  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor. 

This  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  can  be  easily  ascertained.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  question  of  two  facts  :  1st,  Whetlier  or  not  the  poor  men  in  Aurora  pay 
more  taxes  than  the  rich  men  :  and  "id.  Whether  or  not  the  proportion  of  rich 
men's  children  in  the  High  School,  as  compared  with  poor  men's  children, 
is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  taxes  the  rich  men  pay. 

If,  on  the  first  supposition,  the  poor  are  paying  the  taxes  in  Aurora, 
and  the  rich  escaping,  then  the  so-called  poor  had  better  look  into  that  mat- 
ter first,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  they  will, on  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  But 
if,  on  the  second  supposition,  the  rich  are  taking  more  than  their  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  the  higher  education  in  Aurora,  then  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  Aurora  is  to  be  congratulated  on  one  thing  at  least, — that 
her  rich  men's  sons  and  daughters  are  more  sensible  than  the  average  of  rich 
men's  children. 

The  accompanying  table,  prepared  by  request  in  May  of  this  year,  will 
show  how  it  is  in  our  city. 

Bearing  in  mind  that,  of  the  twenty  merchants  in  the  list,  the  greater 
number  are  simply  small  grocers,  that  lawyers  and  physicians  very  rarely 
accumulate  much  property  until  past  middle  life,  and  that  of  the  twenty-five 
orphans  or  half  orphans  the  greater  number  are  studying  to  become  teachers, 
you  will  find  that  at  least  five  to  one  of  the  pupils  in  our  High  School  are 
children  of  parents  whom  the  Aurora  critic  would  call  poor  ;  that  is,  of  very 
moderate  means. 

occupation  of  parents  of  pupils  in  the  high   school,  peokia,  illinois, 
May,  5th,  1876. 

Agents,  4;  Builders,  3;  Book-keepers,  10;  Butcher,  1;  Capitalists.  6;  Coopers. 
2;  Collector.  1;  Fanners,  6;  Gardner,  1;  Ganger.  1;  Hucksters,  3;  Journalist,  1; 
Laborers,  4:  La-wyers,  5;  Merchants.  20;  Masons,  fi;  Miller,  1;  Machinists,  8; 
Manufacturers,  4;  Mail  Agent,  1;  City,  County  or  State  Otficers,  4;  Printers,  2; 
Plumber  1;  Physicians,  2;" Policeman,  1;  R.  R.  Conductor,  1;  R.  R.  Engineers,  2; 
Restaurant  Keeper,  1 ;  Shoemaker,  1 ;  Tailor,  1 ;  Tinner,  1 ;  Retired,  1 .  Father 
not  living.  25.  E.  S.  Wilcox. 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


.James  Hannan,  Editor. 


The  Cook  County  Normal  School,  located  at  Englewood,  has  succeeded  in  at- 
tracting a  good  deal  of  attention  recently.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  teachers, 
or  somebody  else,  have  "aroused  an  interest"  in  it.  An  etfort  seems  to  be  making 
to  abolish  Bro.  Wentwokth,  and  several  very  fonnidable  lists  of  gentlemen  who 
are  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  take  the  vacant  place  now  occupied  by  him,  in  that 
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event,  have  been  published.  A  very  .sug:ge.stive  feature  of  the  case  was  developed 
at  the  meeting'  oi  the  Cook  County  Principals'  Association,  Saturday,  June  10th, 
187(5.  A  resolution  endoi'sing  Mr.  Wentwoktii,  and  commendinfr  the  work  of  the 
school  under  his  charge,  was  introduced,  and  carried  unanimously,  according  to 
the  newspaper  reports.  The  County  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  8  members, 
ai-e  i-eported  to  stand  four  in  favor  of  Mr.  Went  worth's  re-election,  and  four 
against.  There  is  some  intimation  that  the  above  Board  vvdll  solve  the  difficulty 
by  the  eminently  manly  ,y\\(\.  patriotic  course  of  closing  up  the  school  altogether! 

We  regret  to  notice  in  several  recent  educational  discussions  and  publications 
a  resort  to  what  may  be  called  the  argument  of  success.  The  thoughts  of  wise  edu- 
cational thinkers,  and  the  theories,  plans  and  recommendations  evolved  from  years 
of  intelligent  experience  have  been  flouted  and  ridiculed  because,  forsooth,  Boai'ds 
of  Education  had  failed  in  some  instances  to  appreciate  or  sustain  either  the 
plans  or  their  authors.  While  the  expediency  of  a  theoiy  is  a  legitimate  subject 
for  consideration,  no  conscientious  educator  wQl  abdicate  his  liigh  functions  as  a 
teacher  and  guide  of  the  people  by  failing  to  recommend  a  course  which  his  intel- 
ligent and  experienced  judgment  approves,  lest  some  one  in  the  enjojmient  of  a 
little  brief  authority  may  not  approve  and  support  it.  The  argument  of  success  is 
too  much  like  a  boomerang  for  these  days  of  sudden  political  revolutions.  Tliere 
is  no  knowing  how  soon  it  may  return  to  plague  its  inventors.  Gentlemen,  discuss 
educational  questions  on  their  merits,  and  not  on  the  way  this  or  that  idiotic  Board 
of  Education  has  treated  them. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Ai^iiYN  and  Messrs.  Pakkkk  and  Hanford,  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago  June  1st, 
1876.  It  was  decided  to  devote  two  moniing  sessions  of  the  Association  to  section 
exercises,  and  the  committee  earnestly  invite  teachers  and  all  interested,  to  suggest 
subjects  of  discussion,  and  the  names  of  persons  who  will  discuss  the  same  ef- 
fectively. Suggestions  for  the  High  School  and  College  section  may  be  addressed 
to  Rev.  RoBT.  Allyn,  D.  D.,  at  Carbondale;  for  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
School  sections  to  Charles  I.  Parker,  at  Dan\'ille;  for  the  Primaiy  School  sec- 
tion to  F.  Hanford,  267  Oak  Street,  Chicago. 

Some  account  was  given  in  this  department  of  the  ScHOOiiSiASTER  in  the  April 
number,  of  recent  discussions,  in  the  Principals'  Association,  of  the  "'Oral  Course." 
An  attempt  was  made  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  scope  of  that 
discussion,  and  reference  was  nuide  to  the  statements,  arguments  and  records  of 
some'  of  the  speakers  on  this  and  kindred  questions. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Skixxeu  School,  thinks  that  the  reference  made  to  him  in 
these  particulars  was  not  fair— was  inck'i'd  unjust.  The  Schoolmaster  would  not 
knowingly  be  guilty  of  misrepresenting  any  one.  and  least  of  all,  one  whom  he  es- 
triMus  so  highly,  both  personally  and  professionally,  as  Mr.  Baker.  The  School- 
M  ASTKR  intimated,  in  the  number  referred  to,  that  Mr.  Baker  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  author  of  the  Chicago  Oral  Course  as  rcnnsed  in  1872.  Mr.  Baker 
admits  that  he  made  the  revision,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  but  urges  that  it 
was  not  the  function  of  the  committee  to  originate  a  course,  Ijut  to  rearrange  mat- 
ter already  in  the  course.  Mr.  Baker  earnestly  denies  that  any  "'new  light"  was 
r.'ceived  recently,  and  affirms  that  he  has  never  approved  of  the  "Oral  Course." 
While  the  record  would  seem,  therefore,  to  sustain  the  Schoolmaster's  statement, 
Mr.  Baker  is  entitled  to  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Baker  protests  that  the  Schoolmaster  missed  the  point  of  his  argument 
in  reference  to  the  relations  existing  between  '"cramming"  and  "intellectual  de- 
velopment," and  while  lamenting,  with  some  natural  sorrow,  our  confusion  of  his 
careful  Socratic  method  with  tlie  arguments  of  some  of  his  colleagues  on  that  occa- 
sion, life  strenuously  denies  that  he  ever  urged  that  memorizing  text-books  consti- 
tuted intellectual  development.     The  Schoolmaster  cheej.fully  gives  Mr.  Baker 
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the  benefit  of  that  denial,  and  gladly  announces  Mr.  Baker's  nnwillino-ness  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  weak  and  unworthy  arguments  that  were  urged  m  that  be- 
half by  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  on  that  occasion. 

Finally,  Mr.  Baker  complains  that  some  rather  light  general  remarks  of  the 
Schoolmaster  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  certain  aspects  of  the  discussion,  and 
the  '"common  speech  of  people"  in  reference  thereto,  may  give  his  readers  an  un- 
favorable and  wrong  impression  of  Mr.  B's  motives  and  character.  If  he  thought 
there  was  any  danger  of  creating  this  impression  by  what  he  said,  the  School- 
master would  never  cease  to  reyvi^t  liis  utterance.  He  had  no  thought  of  reflecting 
upon  the  character  or  impiiLDiiiiLi  iln'  motives  of  any  principal.  He  had,  and  has, the 
highest  regard  for  Mr.  Baiu;i:s  rluinicter  as  a  man.  and  attainments  as  a  teacher. 
In  the  matter  of  the  discussions  m  question,  the  Schoolmaster  diifers  very  de- 
cidedly from  Mr.  Bakeh,  and  sought  to  make  the  basis  and  reasons  for  that  differ- 
ence manifest,  and  to  that  end  said  what  he  did  honestly,  and  without  either 
malice  or  unfriendliness. 


The  June  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Saturday  morning,  June  8d,  1876.  This  was  the  last  meeting 
of  the  school  year,  and  attention  was  principally  given  to  details  of  the  Annual 
Examination  for  the  admission  to  the  High  Schools.  These  details,  though  of  con- 
siderable local  importance,  are  not  of  much  general  interest.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  the  examinations  will  be  held  wholly 
in  the  several  grammar  schools  instead  of  at  the  High  School.  The  written  work 
was  announced  for  Monday,  June  19th,  and  was  to  be  commenced  simultaneously 
in  all  the  grammar  schools,  and  conducted  by  teachers  of  the  High  School,  depu- 
tized for  that  purpose. 

The  superintendent  read  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Grec^ory,  giving  an  en- 
couraging account  of  the  Illinois  contribution  to  the  Centennial  Exposition.  It 
was  suggested  that  something  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparing  drawings 
and  the  like  for  the  Chicago  Exposition  next  fall,  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
present  tenn. 

Mr.  Pickard,  in  response  to  a  unanimous  written  request  to  that  effect,  prom- 
ised to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Moral  Culture  in  the  Schools,"  to  be  read 
before  the  teachers.  This  paper,  or  lecture,  will  be  prepared  during  the  coming 
vacation,  and  vidll  probably  be  read  about  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  the 
schools.  Mr.  Pickard  further  gratified  the  meeting  by  expressing  tire 
opinion  that  the  teachers  would  be  paid  before  the  close  of  the  present  school- 
year  (June  2;jd). 

Assistant  Supt.  Doty  spoke  of  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  and  requested  teachers,  intending  to  go  to  Philadelphia  during  the 
summer  season,  to  leave  their  names  with  him  vsrith  a  view  to  forming  parties. 
The  hope  was  also  expressed  that  special  and  reduced  rates  would  be  secured  from 
the  railroads. 

The  meeting  was  finally  adjourned  till  Saturday  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fall  term,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Several  typographical  en-ors  conspired  to  make  nonsense  of  an  obituary  notice 
of  Miss  Anna  Byrne,  late  of  the  High  School,  which  appeared  in  this  department 
in  the  June  number.  This  is  regrettable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  feelings  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  but  because  the  notice  was  -wi-itten  by  one  with  whom  Miss 
Byrne  did  her  last  work  in  Chicago,  and  who  had  known  her  long  and  intimately. 
That  such  reparation  as  is  possible  may  be  made  the  notice  is  now  published  as 
written . 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Racine,  Wis.,  May  2d,  1876,  Miss  Anna 
Byrne. 

A  brief  telegram  to  the  Chicago  Ttibune  brought  this  sad  announcement  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  best  teachers  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
Miss  Byrne  was  appointed  to  the  Franklin  School  in  1868.     After  two  years  sue- 
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cessfnl  service,  she  was  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Higli  School,  which  she  retained 
until  lust  Christmas,  when  the  strong-  will  that  had  so  long-  sustained  her  wa.s 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  assaults  of  disease.  Duri)ig-  all  those  .years,  she  taught  with 
rare  success  in  spite  of  very  great  physical  deljility.  and  by  her  unfaltering  devotion 
to  duty,  won  the  highest  regard  from  all  who  knew  her.  Her  associates  \sall  re- 
member her  as  a  Christian  lady,  gifted,  cultured,  refined,  and  mo.st  unassuming; 
her  pupils,  as  a  tnie  teacher,  patient,  aft'ectionate,  apt  to  teach,  and  a  real  friend. 
Miss  BvRSE  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  those  characteristics  of  the  ideal  teacher 
which  inspire  pupils  with  a  high  sense  of  self-respect,  a  profound  regard  for  the 
right,  ancl  enthusiasm  in  the  acquisition   of  knowledge. 

May  sweet  remembrance  of  such  teachers  be  a  constant  benediction  to  those 
who  assume  the  burdens  where  they  lay  them  doAvn. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  claims,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Public  Schools. 
It  is  especially  inclined  to  boast  of  this  valuable  fi-iendship  when  by  so  doing  it  can 
make  a  point  against  a  political  opponent,  especially  if  that  opponent  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  unfriendly  to  the  schools.  The  Chicago  Tribioie  is  not  a  friend  of 
the  PuliUc  Schools.  It  has  no  adequate  idea  of  their  sco]3e  or  function.  It  has,  re- 
peatedly and  editorially. withm  twelve  months,  urged  and  agreed  substantially  that 
they  were,  or  should  I)",  mere  eleemosynary  institutions  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  not  othei-wise  provided  for.  Its  only  test  of  the  value  of  a  school  system  is  a 
matter  of  dollai-s  and  cents.  That  system  is  best  which  costs  least.  By  its  logic, 
the  school  system  of  Alabama  is  better  than  that  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  admits  that  the  recent  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  is  rei)ugnant  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  better  class  of  citi- 
zens. Yet  it  urges  the  committee  to  resist  that  better  sentiment  of  the  best  people 
of  the  city.  It  calls  upon  the  Board  to  listen  to  no  argument  in  the  matter.  It 
urges  that  the  schools  no  longer  need  principals,  since,  as  coi-rioral  punishment  no 
longer  prevails,  there  -ndll  be  no  boys  to  castigate!  In  point  of  fact,  a  kind  word 
of  either  teachers  or  their  work,  in  this  city  or  elsewhere,  would  seem  to  secure 
entrance,  to  its  pages  only  by  accident.  It  is  barely  possible  that  its  ignorance, 
misrepresentations  and  unkindness  are  the  result  of  carelessness  rather  than 
mahce.  If  each  one  of  the  ten  thousand  teachers  of  Illinois  will  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  these  things  "where  it  will  do  the  most  good,"  perhaps  the  Tribune  -svill 
define  its  position  on  the  practical  aspects  of  the  school  question . 


The  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  on  Schemes  for  New  Edu- 
cational Improvements,  has  been  heard  from.  The  Committee  has  discovered,  after 
mature  deliberation  among  and  between  its  members,  that  three  changes  in  the 

f  resent  order  of  things  are  so  desirable  that  it  unanimously  recommends  them. 
That  Principals  of  schools  should  be  required  to  take  charge  of  a  room  in  their 
respective  schools,  and  teach  the  same  average  number  of  pupils  as  general  assis- 
tants. II.  That  there  should  be  no  more  than  one  teacher  for  every  68  pupils  in 
any  school.  III.  That  no  more  pupils  should  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School — 
that  the  Normal  School  should  be  "relegated  to"'  the  High  School,  and  its  teachers 
should  lie  dispensed  with. 

A  majority  of  the  Conunittfe  recommend,  also,  that  High-School  pupils  be  re- 
ihiced  to  half  time,  wheroliy  double  the  number  can  be  acconniiodated — that  the 
special  teachei-s  or  sui)crintendents  of  music  and  drawing  "be  abolished."'  and  that 
there  be  a  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Board,  \vith 
one  notable  exception,  of  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  present  salaries. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  concludes  with  an  exegetical,  hortatorj'  and  y,xo- 
phetic  paragraph,  wherein  "the  present  hi"-h  efficiency  of  the  Public  Schools  '  is 
asserted,  the  existence  of  "public  spirit  ana  patriotism"  on  the  part  of  teachers  is 
mentioned  a.s  an  inference  or  beUef,  and  a  "happy  time"  to  come  hopefully  antici- 
pated. This  very  remarkable  document  wa-s  signed  by  Inspectors,  Perry  H.  Smith, 
W.  K.  Sullivan,  W.m.  .1.  English,  T.  .1.  Bluth'ardt.  Rodney  Welch,  and 
John  C.  Richberg.     These  gentlemen  infonn  us  that  they  have  given  much  time 
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and  attention  to  the  matters  considered  in  the  report,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  un- 
fair to  infer 'that  they  have  deemed  the  '"reforms'  which  they  have  ai:)proved,  and 
especially  those  which  they  have  unanimously  recommended,  as  peculiarly  appro- 
priate for  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  metropolis  of  the  g-reat  State  of  Illinois  in  tliis 
centennial  year,  but  also  in  some  measure  necessai-y  to  illustrate,  develop  and  per- 
fect the  record  of  its  Board  of  Education.  The  Report  was  received  and  ordered 
to  be  published. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee,  elsewhere  sunmaarized,  excites  a  gfood  deal  of  in- 
tei'est,  thougrh  perhaps  not  as  much  discussion  as  mig-ht  be  expected.  Indeed,  the 
prevailing  feeling  among  teachers  is  that  of  the  profane  old  teamster,  who,  when 
near  the  summit  of  a  toilsome  ascent  with  a  cart-load  of  apples,  had  the  rear  end- 
board  slily  removed  by  one  of  a  mischievous  crowd  of  urchins,  with  a  view  to  illus- 
trating and  testing  the  old  man's  powers  of  objurgation.  At  the  moment  when  he 
took  in  the  fuU  force  of  the  situation,  each  particular  apple,  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  gravity,  was  seeking  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  his  tormentors  at  a  prudent  dis- 
tance stood  in  supreme  expectation.  "Boys'"  said  he,  "it's  no  use,  I'm  not  equal 
to  this  occasion." 

Nevertheless,  the  teachers  think  it  hard  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1876,  even  two-fifths  of  the  members  of  a  Board  of  Education  can  be 
willing  to  entertain,  publish,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  the  three  peda- 
gogical schemes  which  were  unanimously  recommended.  Thrust  sixty-three  pupils 
upon  every  teacher  in  evei-y  grade !  Abolish  the  prmcipalship,  and  leave  those 
monster  schools  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  pupils  without  a  head ! !  Abolish  the 
Normal  School!!!  And  then,  innocently,  and  with  the  most  unworldly  guileless- 
ness  assure  us  that  they  "have  not  deemed  it  wise  or  prudent  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation that  would  in  any  way  impair  or  weaken  the  efficiency  or  management  of 
the  schools." 

Besides,  teachers  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  no  public 
demand,  intelligent  or  otherwise,  for  the  proposed  changes.  The  committee  itself 
intimates  that  its  "exceedingly  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  task,"  was  inspired 
by  a  sort  of  interior  or  original  suggestion.  The  Hon.  Thojias  Hoyne,  fresh  from 
the  people,  supposing  himself  to  be  mayor,  and  representing  a  constituency  of  which 
no  one  need  be  ashamed,  in  his  inaugural  message  to  the  Council,  though  taking 
extreme  and  very  radical  ground  in  favor  of  economy,  expressly  excepted  the  teach- 
ers and  schools  from  his  proposed  changes.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  wliich  alone  of 
all  the  publications  in  the  city  has  endorsed  the  report  in  all  its  fulness,  when  ex- 
horting the  Committee  to  stand  up  and  defend  its  report  to  the  bitter  end,  like  little 
men,  told  them  that  they  would  have  to  stand  a  great  pressure  against  it  from  the 
best  people  in  the  city. 

Aside  from  the  mere  matter  of  reduced  salaries,  upon  wliich  point  complaint  is 
liable  to  be  construed  into  selfishness,  it  is  believed  that  the  course  recommended 
in  the  report  is  fearfully  retrogressive,  and  disagreeable  to  Chicago,  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  impending  action  of  the 
Board  will  illustrate  the  fact: 

"Malice  rides  on  an  Arab  Courser,  strikes  his  blow  as  sure  as  fate. 
Justice,  travelinj,'  in  Ills  carriage,  mostly  conies  an  hour  too  late." 


Peoria  County  .-—'Vhe  Annual  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  County  Normal  School 
Building  in  Peoria,  beginning  July  od,  and  continuing  four  or  six  weeks. 
Dr.Sii  WALL,  Colonel  Pottek,  and  the  County   Superintendent  will  do  the  work. 
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Warren,   

107  I).  E.  Garver. 

N.  Belviflere, 

tUantonl 

+Marine 

Walnut, 

tMorris 

104  U.  J.  Shcrrill. 
54  I.  N  Warle, 
67  VVm.  E.  Lohr. 
20  G.  P.  Peddicord. 

187  M.  Waters. 

^"NOTICE.— These  reports  must  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  insure  publication. 
+Ke\v  Rules.        *Principal  High  School. 

St.  Clair  County. — The  St.  Clair  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  convene  in  the 
Court  House,  in  this  city,  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  July,  and 
continue,  the  4th  excepted,  during'  the  week. 

Prof.  TiioM.\s  Mktcalf,  of  the  Normal  University,  will  give  instruction  in  the 
common  branches,  and  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teacliing;  Prof  T.  J.  Buruill,  of  the 
Industrial  Univtrsily.  in  Natural  Historj'  and  Botany;  and  Mr.  Emil  Dappuich, 
of  this  city,  in  Natural  l'hil(iso])liy. 

The  railroads  passitig  through  this  city  will  return  members  for  one-fifth  fare. 
Examination  for  certificates,  Saturday,  the  8th  of  July. 

BelleviUe,  111.,  June  16th,  1876.  James  P.  Slade, 

County  Supt.  Schools. 

Fulton  County  — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held 
at  Famiington,  beginning  on  Monday,  July  Mist.  1876,  and  continuing  four  weeks. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the'"Common  Branches."  but  a  class  in  the  Sci- 
ences will  be  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  those  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for 
work  in  first-class  schools.  Competent  instructors  have  been  secured.  Tuition,  four 
dollars.     For  particulars  address,  Hkxuy  C.  Cox,  Principal. 

Randolf^h  County — The  County  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  a  four-days'  ses- 
sion at  Sparta,  tiie  latter  part  of  August.    Further  particulars  will  appear  next  month. 

P.  N.  Holm,  Co.  Supt. 

La  Salle  County. — Dear  SCHOOLMASTER: — A  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held 
;it  Streator;  commencing  August  21st.  and  continuing  two  weeks.  Instructors.  J. 
I'li-KR.  J.  H.  Freeman.  W.  Brady,  W.  W.  John.son  and  others.  Prof.  David 
Sw  iNG,  will  lecture  to  the  Institute  on  the  evening  of  August  '24th. 

K.  Williams,  Co.  Supt. 

Moultrie  County. — A  Nonnal  School,  to  continue  six  weeks,  will  be  opened  at 
Sullivan.  July  17th.  Prof.  Boltwood.  of  Princeton,  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  others  if  needed,  will  conduct  the  exercises.     For  particulars,  address, 

J.  K.  P.  Rose.  Co.  Supt. 

Pope  County. — The  Annual  Institute  will  beheld  at  Independence  School  House, 
September  18th  to  22d.  A  carefully  arranged  programme  has  been  prepared  and 
a  profitable  time  is  expected. 

W/iiteside  County. — A  Normal  School  will  be  held  at  Lyndon,  lasting  six  weeks, 
commencing  July  10th.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  "of  S.  W.  Maxwell,  of 
Lyndon,  Illinois. 
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Livingston  County. — The  Institute  will  beheld  atPontiac.  opening  August  14th, 
and  continuing-  two  weeks.  A  full  statement  will  appear  in  August  number.  For 
particulars,  address,  M.  Tombaugh.  Co.  Supt..  Odell. 

Logan  County. — The  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Normal  will  commence 
July  17th,  in  Lincoln.  It  will  continue  four  weeks.  Prof.  Turner,  of  Atlanta, 
will  assist  the  Superintendent.     For  particulars,  address, 

J.  Gr.  Chalfant,  Co.  Sxjpt. 

Pike  Couuty. — A.  C.  CoTTON  will  conduct  a  six-weeks'  Normal  at  Griggsville, 
commencing  July  10th.     See  notice  of  Barry  Normal  in  June  number. 

Richland  County. — The  Institute  will  hold  a  session  at  Olney,  commencing  on 
August  28th.  .loiiN  J.  Coons.  Co.  Supt. 

Madisofi  County. — There  will  be  a  four-weeks'  Normal  at  Highland,  in  August. 

Ad.  a.  Suppiger,  Co.  Supt. 

Mason  Couuty. — The  Institute,  noticed  in  the  June  Schoolmaster,  will  open 
July  10th,  at  Mason  City.     It  will  continue  six  weeks.     For  particulars,  address 

S.  M.  Badger,  Co.  Supt. 

McLean  County. — The  Annual  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity building,  and  will  begin  August  7th.  The  session  will  continue  three  weeks. 
Profs.  BuRRiNGTON  and  Forbes,  and  Messrs.  Carter,  Paisley  and  Dr.  Marsh, 
will  assist  Supt.  Smith. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  nineteenth  year  of  the  Institution  closed  on  the  22d  of  June.  Monday. 
Tuesday  and  half  of  Wednesday,  were  spent  in  examinations.  Quite  as  large  a 
proportion  as  usual  passed  these  examinations  successfully.  The  number  of  visitors 
was  about  as  great  as  usual,— a  large  proportion  of  them  being  former  graduates 
and  students. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Alumni  Association  held  their  business  meeting ; 
— Charles  L.  Capen,  President.  Joseph  Carter  was  chosen  President  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Following  the  business  meeting,  came  the  Alumni  dinner.  This 
was  a  veiy  substantial  and  elegant  repast,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Post,  of  Bloomington. 
About  eighty  of  the  Alumni  and  their  friends  found  seats  at  the  table.  Among  the 
guests,  were  several  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Rev.  Richard  Edwards, 
Ex-President  of  the  University,  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  others.  The  toasts 
were  read  by  Miss  Lou.  C.  Allen,  of  Champaign;  and,  with  the  several  responses, 
they  occupied  more  than  an  hour  very  ]ilcasaiitly.  In  the  evening,  came  the  Liter- 
ary exercises  of  the  Association,  in  Philailelpliian  Hall.  Greatly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all,  neither  Mr.  Kellogg  nor  Mrs.  Stevenson  could  be  present.  Both 
sent  their  papers.  Mrs.  Stevenson's  was  read  by  Miss  Julia  F.  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Kellogg's,  by  Will.  H.  Smith. 

Commencement  Day,  Thursday,  the  22d,  was  a  beautiful  summer  day,  but 
rather  warm.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  of  beginning,  the  large  hall  was  packed  by 
an  intelligent  audience.  The  exercises  opened  mth  prayer  by  Elder  E.  P.  Hall, 
of  Normal.  The  singing  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Parker;  and  it 
was  the  best  perhaps  that  we  have  had  on  similar  occasions. — a  solo  by  Miss  Julia 
P.  Codding,  was  especially  applauded.    . 

Twenty  persons  graduated,  namely,  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Truman  B. 
MosHER,  Benjamin  S.  Hedges,  Joseph  F.  Lyon,  Louisa  C.  Larrick,  Lewis  C. 
Dougherty.  Wm.  H.  Chamberlin.  DeWitt  C.  Tyler,  Chas.  L.  Howard,  J. 
Calvin  Hanna,  J.  Thompson  Johnston.  Mary  L.  Bass,  Arabelle  D.  Loer, 
AsBURY  M.  Crawford,  George  H.  Beatty,  LeroyB.  Wood.  Daniel  S.  Butp:r- 
baugh,  Amanda  M.  Pusey,  George  W.  Dinsmore,  and  Claudius  B.  Kinyon. 
Mr.  McMurry,  was  Salutatorian,  and  Miss  Bass,   Valedictorian.     The   twelv. 
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whose  names  stand  first  in  the  Kst,  presented  their  Essays  and  Orations.  All  these 
exercises  were  creditable,  but  the  effect  of  some  would  have  been  better,  had  the 
speakers  thrown  a  little  more  force  into  their  performances.  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his 
usual,  earnest  manner,  presented  the  diplomas. 

For  several  years,  the  members  of  the  school  have  given  the  graduates  and 
their  friends  a  complimentary  dinner,  immediately  following  the  public  exercises 
in  the  hall.  This  year,  the  dimier  was  omitted,  and  a  Reception  in  the  evening 
was  substituted.  The  Reception  was  given  in  the  Society  Halls,  and  was  a  veiy 
happy  occasion.  Both  the  large  Hall  and  the  Society  Halls  had  been  decorated 
with  much  taste  by  the  students. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  it  being  Prof.  Metcalf's  fiftieth  birthday,  the  members 
of  the  Faculty,  and  some  of  the  pupil-teachers,  called  at  his  residence  and  presented 
him  with  a  luxurious  easy  chair.  Miss  Nellie  Edwards  made  a  brief  and  ap- 
propriate presentation  speech,  to  which  the  Professor  warmly  responded.  Prof. 
Cook  was  also  made  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  silver  card-holder,  a  gift  from  one 
of  his  classes. 

The  Board  of  Education  held  their  semi-annual  meeting  on  "Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  They  elected  Prof.  Hewett  permanent  President  of  the  Institution, 
increased  the  salaries  of  Professors  Forbes  and  McCormick,  and  ma,de  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  chairs  of  the  Faculty.  All  who  have  taught  this  year  in  the  Normal 
Department  are  to  be  retained  for  the  year  to  come.  In  the  Training  Department, 
Prof.  Metcalf  is  to  be  assisted  by  an  experienced  teacher,  not  yet  appointed;  and 
the  Grammar  School  will  be  placed  under  a  permanent  head.  By  a  resolution  of 
the  Board,  any  teacher  who  can  show,  by  examination  before  the  Faculty,  that 
he  is  familiar  with  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  year  of 
training  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  exclusively,  and  will  receive  a  certificate  on  the 
compk-'tion  of  his  work.  A  larger  appropriation  than  heretofore  was  also  made 
for  the  pui-poses  of  the  Museum.  The  Normal  now  offers  facilities,  unrivaled  in 
the  West,  to  say  the  least,  lor  any  who  want  a  Normal  course  of  instruction,  or  a 
purely  professional  course,  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to  make  Natural  Science  a 
specialty,  or  to  gain  a  good  Academic  Education  in  any  of  its  departments,  from 
the  lowest  up  to  a  complete  preparation  for  business,  or  for  entrance  into  our  best 
colleges. 

So  few  persons  applied  for  admission  to  the  proposed  Natural  Science  School 
for  this  summer,  that  it  has  been  abandoned;  so  the  Normal  Building  is  shut  up 
to  slumber  among  its  trees  till  the  4th  of  next  September. 


PERSONAL. 


Charles  I.  Parker,  of  Danville,  resigns  the  superintendency  of  the  schools 
of  thilt  city — reason,  a  reduction  of  salary.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  a  su- 
perintendent of  many  years'  experience,  and  of  pronounced  skill.  Some  other  towii 
will  probably  say  '  'come  up  higher. ' '  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  schools  in  DanviUe.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  young  man  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  of  Champaign,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Board, 
has  reconsidered  his  resignation,  and  has  consented  to  remain  in  his  present  posi- 
tion. The  news  caused  a  general  jubilation  at  his  home,  and  will  be  received  with 
profound  satisfaction  wherever  he  is  known. 

Ly.man  B.  KELLOGC'r,  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  deHvered  the  annual  oration  before 
the  Alumni  of  the  llhnois  Normal,  June  21.  He  started,  and  for  several  years  was 
principal  of,  the  Emporia  Normal. 

Rev.  C.  C.  BuRLETGir  recently  delivered  his  lecture  on  '"The  Common  Schools 
and  how  to  preserve  them,"  to  the  citizens  of  Nonnal.     Districts  that  have  grown 
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lukewarm  on  popular  education,  should  call  him  to  their  aid.  He  stirs  up  the  dry 
uones.  The  lecture  is  the  best  argument  for  the  common  school  that  we  have  heard. 
He  is  needed  in  Illinois  just  at  tliis  time,  and  should  have  fifty  audiences  before  he 
leaves  us. 

L.  P.  Brigham  remains  at  Areola  next  year.  The  people  think  that  he  has 
lone  excellent  things  for  them.  The  school  building  was  destroyexl  by  fire  early  in 
he  year.  It  was  doubtless  the  work  of  an  incendiarj-.  The  creature  that  could 
ipply  a  torch  to  a  school-house,  must  be  Darwin \s  mis.sing  link  between  the  apes 
md — the  lower  animals. 

Leslie  Greenwood,  formerly  of  DesMoines,  succeeds  Mr.  Ethridge  in  the 
igency  work  of  the  Harper  Brothers.  Mr.  G.  \\'ill  find  that  the  Harpers  have 
"."osts  of  friends  in  Illinois.  His  address  is  117  State  St.,  Chicago.  See  the  adver- 
usements  in  this  and  everj^  number. 

L.  T.  Regan  remains  at  Amboy  next  year,  with  an  increase,  in  nis  salary. 
of  $200. 

Supt.  Crary.  of  Whiteside,  writes  us  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  rousing 
ilme  at  their  Institute  at  Sterling.     We  haven't  a  doubt  of  it. 

S.  W.  Paisley,  for  three  years  superintendent  of  the  Watseka  schools,  is 
booked  for  Lexington  next  year. 

Espy  Smith  is  re-employed  at  Minonk. 

R.  H.  Beggs  is  offered  the  Wilmington  schools  for  another  year.  He  will 
probably  accept. 

A.  C.  Cotton,  of  Griggsville,  retires  from  the  profession  to  engage  in  the  study 
of  medicine.     We  are  sorry  to  lose  Fred,  from  the  ranks. 

D.  H.  PiNGREY,  of  Lacon,  takes  charge  of  the  Chenoa  schools. 

0.  M.  Tucker,  of  ChilUcothe,  for  eleven  years  a  prominent  teacher  in  this 
Clate,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburg.  He  enters  upon  his  duties  in  September. 
ilr.  Tucker  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  The  Schoolmaster. 

H.  H.  C.  Miller,  of  Pittsfield,  retires  from  the  ranks  and  enters  upon  the 
-;.ractice  of  the  law. 

At  the  Board's  request,  Mr.  Miller  designated  his  successor.  He  selected 
Theodore  H.  Johnson,  of  McGregor,  Iowa.  The  pupils  of  the  High  School  gave 
Mr.  M.  a  reminder  of  his  stay  among  them,  and  the  Board  passed  complimentary 
resolutions.  He  can  be  found  hereafter  at  Room  13.  Hawley  Block,  S.  W.  Corner 
I.-earbom  and  Madison  streets,  Chicago. 

Prof.  Metcalf,  of  Normal,  found  himself  at  his  fiftieth  birthday  June  19th. 
\  number  of  friends,  hearing  of  the  fact,  gathered  at  his  house  in  the  evening  and 
ft  an  elegant  study-chair  as  an  expression,  in  a  small  way,  of  their  feelings  of  love 
id  respect. 
George  Colvin  remains  at  Pekin.  with  an  increased  salary. 


WQom  TmmiLM^ 


."i 'den's  Introduction  to  the    Use  of  the  Ens^lish  Lan^^ua^i^c. —  Grammar   and  Rhetoric 

combined.     PoTTER,  AiNSWORTH  k  Co.,  New  York. 

This  little  book  aims  to  teach  the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  the  English  lan- 
r  uage  correctly  by  practice  in  so  doing,  which  is  certainly  the  correct  method. 

lilach  subject  is  introduced  by  sentences  illustrating  it.  Definitions  and  ex- 
planations are  brought  out  by  means  of  questions  on  the  sentences.  Many  of  the 
1'  lestions  throughout  the  Ijook  are  commendable,  because  they  lead  the  pupil  to 
;'..ink;  while  some  of  the  answers  are  not,  because  their  tendency  is  to  prevent  his 
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thinking:.  In  •'Thouffht  Analysis,"  Chap.  XXXTX,  all  the  questions  are  answered, 
leavinpr  the  pupil  little  chance  to  think  for  himself.  The  author,  however,  says  in 
the  preface,  that  answers  would  not  have  been  {fiven,  had  he  felt  sure  that  only 
well-traint'd  teachers  would  use  the  book.  More  ((uestions  are  a.sked  than  are  nec- 
cessary.  if  the  teaclier  who  uses  the  book  knows  how  to  teach. 

The  conjugation  of  verbs  is  given  in  a  good  form. 

A  veiy  pleasant  little  story  illustrates  the  rules  in  punctuation.  This  adds  to 
the  atti-activeness  of  the  book,  and  shows  the  pupil  the  value  of  punctuation  marks 
in  bringing  out  the  meaning,  better  than  disconnected  sentences  would. 

The  incorrect  expressions  given  for  con-ection  are  such  as  pupils  are  likely  to 
make,  and  such  that  the  en-ors  are  not  perceived  without  some  tliought.  In  these 
respects  they  arc  an  improvement  on  the  "false  syntax"  usually  found  in  grammars. 
They  are  placed  together  at  the  back  of  the  book  instead  of  being  given  on  eveiy 
page,  which  is  also  commendable;  for  en-ors  seen  every  day  become  so  familiar  as 
hardly  to  seem  like  errors.  Pupils  generally  furnish  enough  incorrect  expressions 
of  their  own  for  daily  use,  without  having  a  constant  supply  manufactured  for  them. 
Analysis  of  Letter-  Writing.     By  Cai-vin  Townsend.     Jvison,  Blakeman,  Taylor 

k  Co..  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  book  treats  in  Part  I.  of  The  structure  of  A  Letter;  in  Part  IT,  of  The  liter- 
ature of  A  Letter.  Part  I  is  divided  into  Introduction,  and  Chaptei-s  I  and  II. 
Chapter  T  is  devoted  to  things  to  be  observed:  Chapter  II.  to  things  to  be  avoided. 
ChaptCT  I  discusses  Materials.  Penmanship,  Heading,  Address,  etc.;  Chapter  II. 
Inexcusable  Blemishes.  Among  the  latter  we  notice  Interlineations.  Blots.  I-lourishes, 
Figures/or  -worth,  etc.  Part  II  is  similarly  analyzed.  Any  one,  who  has  a  business 
con-espondence  of  any  extent,  realizes  the  necessity  of  such  a  book.  We  have  only 
commendations  for  this  work.  Address  Euwako  Cook,  133  &  135  State  street, 
Chicago. 

Ivisox.  Blakemax,  Taylok  &  Co..  of  New  York,  have  recently  published  a 
pamphlet  which  gives  the  fullest  description  of  the  U.  S.  government  surveys,  that 
we  know.  The  mattm-  here  found  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  the  com- 
mon-school teachers  of  the  State.  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  a  " "range?" 
By  the  "third  principal  mendiany"  By  the ''base  line?"  Do  you  know  where- 
abouts in  a  township  the  "i:>th  section"  is?  Do  j'ou  understand  how  the  "coirec- 
tions"  of  the  siu'vev  are  made?  If  you  or  your  pupils  are  ignorant  on  these  or 
similar  jioints.  send  2.")  cents  to  Edward  Cook.  13-">  State  street.  Chicago,  and  get 
a  book  that  will  give  you.  in  plain  language,  the  information  you  lack. 
Literature  for  Little  Folks.     Selections  from  standard  authors,  and  easy  lessons  in 

composition.     Bv  Eijzai3Ktii  Lloyd.     Philadelphia:  Sowkh,  Po'ns  A:  Co. 

The  little  folks  will  be  please<l  with  this  book  at  first  sight;  for  the  Ijinding  in 
brown  ami  gold  is  very  lieautiful  indeed.  The  contents,  too.  will  delight  them, 
being  little  poems,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  "are  among  the  best  that 
can  be  found  in  the  small  range  nf  good  child-literature."  It  is  gratifying  to  tind 
here  some  of  the  old  favorites  which  have  been  sought  for  iu  vain,  in  the  recent 
publications  for  children.  The  tend(>ncy  of  late  years  has  been  to  push  aside,  if 
not  to  put  out  of  sight  altogether,  some  of  the  best  pieces  ever  written  for  the  little 
folks. — and — because  they  ai-e  old! 

About  how  old  is  ••  Mary's  Lamb"  to  the  child  that  reads  it  to-day,  for  the  first 
time?  and  does  he  ever  giow  too  old  to  be  touched,  and  made  kinder-hearted  by 
reading  "  We  are  seven f"  In  the  old  world,  age  adds  a  charm  io  literature  a,s  well 
as  laces;  but  the  people  of  the  new.  seem,  from  a  peculiarity  of  mind,  to  require  the 
constant  stinudus  of  novelty.  There  is  another  featur«>  in  "this  book,  however,  that 
will  couuueml  it  to  parents  and  teachers  particularly.  Each  stanza  memorized, 
is  accompanied  by  a  composition  lesson  which  it  suggests;  and  the  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  explain'the  lesson  for  the  next  day.  and  to  drill  the  class  carefully  in  pro- 
nunciation. An  easier,  or  a  more  pleasant  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  compo- 
sition cannot  be  imagined,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  reconnnendint'  it  to  those 
who  have  the  training  of  children.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers  wnll  not  be  too 
indolent  to  get  out  o\  the  book,  the  good  that  is  certainly  in  it.  Mrs.  H. 
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A.  S.  Baknes  &  Co.  will  shortly  issue  The  Histoiy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb.  It  will  appear  in  twenty-four  parts,  of  sixty-four  pages 
each,  and  will  be  sold  by  subscription  only. 


'BwBiMMm  Itmmb^ 


$5  to  |20  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $1  free. 

Stinson  k  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Send  25c.  to  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  pamphlet  of  100  pages,  con- 
taining lists  of  3,000  newspapers,  and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising. 

$12  a  day  at  home.      Agents  wanted.     Outfit  and  terms  free. 

Tkue  k  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  get 
thick,  nor  be  injured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans;  price,  $6.55  per  can.  Any  thing  in  the  book  and  stationery  line  will  be  sup- 
plied to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  M^ant  catalogues,  wiite  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have 
been  trying  without  success  to  procure,  try  us.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Centennial  edition,  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes:  volume  three  is  now 
ready;  price,  $2.25  per  volume.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  lU. 

■  Centennial  Book  of  Biography  of  the  great  men  of  the  first  100  years  of  our  in- 
dependence. The  glory  of  America  is  her  great  men.  Eveiybody  wants  to  read 
their  lives  at  this  Centennial  season.  Agents  wanted.  Agents  selling  histories 
should  sell  this  book  also.  Eveiybody  buys  it.  The  greatest  success  of  the  year. 
Send  for  circular.  P.  W.  Ziegler  k  Co.,  201  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


LipriNCOTT's  Magazine  for  July,  commencing  a  new  volume,  handsomely 
illustrated,  now  ready,  containing  a  description  of  the  exhibits  in  the  main  building 
of  the  exhibition,  illustrated,  and  a  poem  of  fifteen  pages,  '"Psalms  of  the  West," 
by  Sidney  Lanier. 

Contents: — 1.  The  Century — Its  Fruits  and  Its  Festival.  Part  VII.  In  the 
Main  Building.  Illustrated;  2.— A  Glimpse  of  Philadelphia  in  July.  1776.  By 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis.  IllnstratiMl;  ;}. — Psalms  of  the  West.  By  Sidney 
Lanier;  4. — The  Atonement  of  lii'aiu  Dandivs.  Part  XI.  Conclusion.  By  Mrs. 
E.  Lynn  Linton,  author  ot  "Patricia,  Keniba,]!;"'  5. — On  the  Eastern  Shore.  First 
Paper.  By  Robert  Wilson;  6.— Thoe  and  You:  A  Story  of  Old  PhUadelphia. 
In  two  Parts. — Part  II.  By  Edward  Kearsley:  7. — The  Angels  of  the  Dew. 
By  Mary  B.  Dodge;  8. — "Letters  from  South  Africa.  VI.  By  Lady  Barker; 
9. — The  Rainbow  of  the  Termini :  10. — At  the  Last.  By  Maiirice  Thompson; 
11. — An  ICpisode  of  the  Revolution.  By  Charles  Dimitry:  12. — The  Markets  of 
Paris.  By  Lucy  H.  Hooper;  18. — Our  Monthly  Gossip.  Yankee  Doodle— Ghosts 
in  the  Eternal  City — News  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere — Newspaper  ''Personals"  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago;     14. — Literature  of  the  Day. 

For  sale  by  all  iiin-iodical  dealers.  "Lippincott"  and  "The  Schoolmaster," 
$4.00.  Terms: — Yrarly  sul)S(riptions,  $4.00,  postage  paid.  Single  number,  35 
cents.  Liberal  Clubliini;-  Hales.  Specimen  Numbers  mailed  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co.,  Publishers,  715  and  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 


This  flourishing  university,  located  at  Bloomington,  111.,  owe?  its  ex 
istence  to  the  public  .spirit  and  forethought  of  some  of  the  early  settlers  of 
that  city  and  vicinity.  Its  short  history  of  twenty-six  years  has  been  event- 
ful. Depending  upon  the  benevolence  of  its  patrons  for  financial  support,  it 
cannot  chronicle  uninterrupted  advancement.  Its  growth  has  not  been  con- 
tinuous. It  has  had  its  winters  of  adversity  as  well  as  its  summers  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  yet,  in  its  darkest  hours,  it  has  ever  had  true  and  liberal  friends. 
A  few  words,  as  to  its  past  history,  must  suffice. 

Its  first  board  of  trustees,  numbering  thirty  members,  effected  an  or- 
ganization on  the  second  of  December,  1850.  and  elected  Rev.  R.  Andrcs, 
then  a  young  man, — a  graduate  of  McKendree  College, — to  the  chair  of 
Mathematics.  Professor  Andrus  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  a  prepara- 
tory school,  which  held  its  .sessions  in  the  Methodist  Church.  In  July, 
1851,  Rev.  John  Dempster,  D.  D.,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  was  elected 
president,  and  Rev.  W1LLI.1.M  Goodfellow.  A.  M  ,  vice  president  and  profess- 
or of  Natural  Science  ;  and  the  school  began  its  session  in  September  with 
a  largely  increased  attendance. 

In  1852,  Rev.  Clinton  W.  Sears,  A.  M.,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  An- 
cient Languages.  At  the  first  annual  commencement,  held  July  7th,  1858, 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  James  H.  Barger  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  same  degree  was  conferred  upon  W.  F.  Short.  These  were  the 
only  graduates  under  the  first  administration.  In  the  mean  time,  the  work 
of  securing  means  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  progressed  slowly. 
On  the  ninth  of  August,  1855,  Professor  Sears  was  elected  president,  Dr 
Dempster  having  declined  the  position,  and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  re- 
lieve the  university  from  financial  embarrassment.  But  the  effort  proved 
unavailing ;  the  faculty  all  resigned :  and  the  building,  nearly  completed, 
was  sold  under  a  mechanic's  lien. 
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Such  was  the  discouraging  situation  when,  in  1857,  Rev.  0.  S  Ml'nsell, 
A.  M.,  was  called  to  the  presidency,  and  Rev.  C.  W.  C.  Munsell  to  the 
agency  of  the  institution.  On  the  tenth  of  September,  1857,  the  school  was 
re-opened,  with  three  professors  and  seventeen  students.  During  the  entire 
year  only  sixty  names  were  enrolled,  and  of  these  only  seven  were  in  the 
collegiate  department.  The  number  in  attendance,  however,  steadily  in- 
creased ;  and  at  the  commencement,  in  1861,  H.  C.  DeMotte  and  P.  War- 
ner received  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  being  the  first  graduates  under  the  new 
organization.  At  the  same  commencement,  H.  C.  DeMotte  was  elected 
professor  of  Mathematics,  a  position  which  he  still  retains.  The  annual  cata- 
logue of  1860-61  shows  ninety-two  students  enrolled,  thirty-two  of  whom 
were  in  the  collegiate  department. 


^ii 


During  the  war  the  univer.sity  furnished  its  full  quota  of  volunteers. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1862,  upon  a  sudden  and  urgent  call  from  the 
•Governor  of  the  State,  one  of  the  Professors  and  thirty-two  of  the 
forty-throe  students  then  in  attendance  offered  their  services,  and  were  mus- 
tered in  as  members  of  Company  G,  68th  Illinois  Volunteers. 
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After  the  close  of  the  wax-  the  growth  of  the  university  was  much  more 
rapid.  The  large  increase  in  students  demanded  additional  teachers.  This 
want  was  promptly  met :  and  the  records  of  1873  show  six  professors  and 
two  hundred  fifty-two  students.  Of  the  students,  one  hundred  seventeen 
were  in  the  collegiate  department. 

On  the  twentieth  of  March,  1873,  President  Munsell  presented  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted  ;  and  the  duties  of  the  office,  thus  vacated, 
were  assigned,  temporarily,  to  the  vice  president. 

The  university  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  and  success  to  the  efficient  la- 
bors of  President  Munsell,  who,  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  was  un- 
ceasing in  his  efforts  in  its  behalf.  And  even  greater  praise  is  due  Rev.  C. 
W.  C.  Munsell,  who.  as  financial  agent,  for  nineteen  years  has  not  only 
tVcL-ly  given  his  services,  but,  also,  has  given  largely  of  his  means  to  assist  in 
•;irrying  forward  the  enterprise. 

In  this  hasty  sketch  it  is  impossible  to  allude  to  all  who  have  served  as 
teachers  in  the  university,  from  time  to  time ;  only  one  or  two  more  names 
can  be  mentioned.  During  the  summer  of  1873,  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows, 
D.  D.,  of  Wisconsin,  was  elected  president ;  and,  contrary  to  the  feara  of 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  university,  the  collegiate  year  began  with  a  larger 
number  of  students  than  had  ever  before  been  in  attendance.  The  univer- 
■-ity  continued  to  prosper  under  President  Fallows'  administration,  until 
•\\r  annual  commencement  in  1875,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  in  or- 
<hr  to  enter  another  field  of  labor 

Rev.  W .  II.  H.  Adams,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and,  also,  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  President  Fallows  ;  and  the  uni- 
versity began  its  work  in  September,  1875,  under  very  favorable  auspices. 
The  annual  commencement  of  1 87G  clo.sed  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  The  records  show  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
four  hundred  and  twelve  students,  and  eighteen  professors  and  instructors. 

Ladies  having  been  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  university  in 
l'^70,  a  few  at  once  entered  its  classes.  That  number  has  rapidly  increased. 
During  the  pa.st  year  more  than  one  hundred  ladies  have  been  in  attendance. 

This  sketch  would  be  imperfect  without  reference  to  the  Law  Depart- 
ment. This  was  organized  in  1874,  by  electing  R.  M.  Ben.iamin,  A.  M., 
Doan  of  the  law  faculty,  and  0.  T.  Reeves,  A.  M.,  and  R.  Williams,  A. 
M  .  professors.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  has  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  At  the  annual  commencement,  in  1875,  the 
first  law  class,  consisting  of  .seven  members,  graduated,  receiving  the  degree 
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of  Bachelor  of  Laws  ;  and,  at  the  recent  commencement,  a  class  of  ten  re- 
ceived the  same  degree.  The  law  course  is  thorough  and  extensive,  con- 
sisting of  two  years  of  study  of  thirty  six  weeks  each.  The  graduates  of  this 
department  are  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts,  without  further  examina- 
tion. 

The  collegiate  year  1876-77  will  begin  September  19th,  with  the  fol- 
lowing board  of  instruction  :  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Adams,  D,  D  ,  President, 
and  Professor  of  Metaphysics ;  H  C.  DeMotte,  A.  M.,  Vice  President  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  ;  Gr.  R.  Crow,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  '■ 
J.  B.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  ;  Rev.  W.  0.  Pierce, 
A.  M,,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Hebrew  ;  Susan  E.  Hale,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  Sue.  M.  D.  Fry,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Belles-Lettres :  Rev.  J  D.  Fry,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  German,  R.  R  Brown,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  Rev.  J.  0.  Wilson,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Elocution :  F.  A.  Parker, 
Professor  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

The  Law  Faculty  is  at  present  composed  of  the  following  named  gen- 
tlemen :  R.  M.  Benjamin,  A.  M.,  0.  T.  Reeves,  A.  M.,  R.  Williams, 
A.  M.,  Ira  J.  Bloomfield,  0.  W   Aldrich,  Ph.  D.,  and  W.  E.  Hughes. 

A  few  special  features  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  closing  paragraph.  Its  courses  of  study  are  broad  and 
liberal,  and  are  designed  to  accommodate  all  who  may  desire  to  acquire 
thorough  culture.  Its  regular  courses  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  university  in  the  land.  In  addition  to  these,  it  offers  a  somewhat 
more  limited  course  for  the  accommodation  of  non-resident  students ;  the 
completion  of  this  course  entitles  the  applicant  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy.  To  those  who  have  already  acquired  collegiate  honors,  the 
university  offers  post-graduate  courses  in  the  following  departments  :  Math- 
ematics, Natural  Science,  Philology,  Philosophy,  and  History  and  Politics. 
To  the  successful  applicant  in  any  one  of  these  courses  of  study,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  awarded. 

The  above  is  the  merest  outline  of  the  origin,  history,  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  its 
beautiful  campus,  its  elegant  and  commodious  buildings,  its  substantial  en- 
dowments, or  its  future  prospects.  All  those  might  properly  claim  atten- 
tion ;   and  yet,  for  the  present,  our  crowded  columns  forbid  further  comment. 
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GOOD-NATURED  FIRMNESS  IN  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


In  order  to  manage  a  school  well,  one  must  be  mentally  superior  to  his 
pupils.  If  he  is,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  he  may  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject. The  method  he  chooses  will,  perhaps,  depend  upon  the  mental  make- 
up of  the  manager.  Sometimes  a  sudden  shock  is  the  most  salutary  for 
clearing  the  atmosphere  ;  again  the  gentle-zephyr  method  is  best;  but  the 
one  surest  to  win  and  the  most  lasting  in  its  eifects  is  r/ond-n'ttured  firmness. 
This  is  especially  beneficial  to  those  mischievous  pupils  who  have  no  par- 
ticular malice  in  their  pranks. 

A  large  river  can  no  more  be  forded  at  noon,  in  the  sunlight,  than  at 
midnight,  in  the  darkness,  but  it  makes  a  deal  more  comfortable  impres- 
sion in  the  light, — so  a  teacher,  by  being  pleasantly  firm,  can  accomplish 
his  object  with  just  as  much  certainty,  and  with  far  better  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  than  by  being  sternly  and  forbidingly  firm.  Good-nature 
is  the  sunshine  of  the  schoolroom,  and  its  influence  there  is  scarcely  less 
sjilutary  than  that  of  the  real  sun-light  outside. 

There  is  a  teacher,  in  the  country,  near  Decatur,  who  has  a  plan  of  de- 
ferring punishment,  and  who,  it  is  said,  in  consequence,  has  a  wonderful 
power  over  his  school.  A  boy  commits  an  offense  and  is  brought  before  the 
teacher,  who,  after  due  investigation,  says  :  "James,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
punish  you,  but  j^ou  may  be  seated  nov."  In  a  week  or  so  he  calls  James 
before  him  again  and  says  in  cheerful  tones  :  "Did  I  not,  a  few  days  ago, 
pronise  to  whip  you  ?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"Very  well.     That  will  do  for  to-day.     You  may  be  seated." 

After  another  postponement  or  two,  he  calls  the  boy  and,  with  the  ut- 
most cheerfulness,  whips  him. 

Now,  if  others,  less  wise,  should  attempt  the  same  thing,  though  they 
might  inspire  dread,  they  would  arouse  such  a  vigorous  hatred  that  their 
work,  if  not  a  failure,  would  be  seriously  impaired.  In  this  case  it  was  the 
certainty  of  punishment,  coupled  with  that  good-nature  which  no  one  can 
withstand,  that  made  this  man  successful. 

In  cases  of  vicious  mischief  I  have  found  a  good  dose  of  honest  indig- 
nation, vigorously  given,  exceedingly  stimulating  :  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  same  indignation  might  not  have  been  good-naturedly  expressed 
with  better  effect.  DeGarmo. 
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HOW  TO  SUBJECT  A  CORPS  OF    TEACHERS   TO    EFFICIENT 

SUPERVISION  AND  NOT  REDUCE  THEM  TO 

OPERATIVES. 


The  adoption  of  a  definite  course  of  stiidy  with  subdivisions  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  classes,  all  following  each  other  in  natural  order,  ne- 
cessitates the  mastery  of  each  of  the  successive  portions  as  a  preparation  for 
the  next  higher.  When  the  pvipils  in  the  lower  grades  or  classes  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  occupy  several  school  rooms  under  different  teachers,  the 
progress  and  attainments  of  the  several  sections  of  each  grade  or  class  must 
be  sufficiently  uniform  to  enable  them  to  come  together  in  the  upper  grades 
or  classes.  This  necessitates  a  degree  of  uniformity  of  instruction,  and  it  is 
just  here  that  the  mecJianii^m  of  the  graded  system  touches  its  very  llfe^dis,  the 
experience  of  too  many  of  the  larger  cities  plainly  shows.  To  secure  this 
uniformity  of  instruction  the  course  is  mapped  out  in  minute  details,  and  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  each  part,  the  order  in  which  the  steps  are  to  be  taken, 
and  even  the  methods  of  teaching,  are  definitely  and  authoritatively  pre- 
scribed. As  a  result,  the  teacher  is  not  free  to  teach  according  to  his  "con- 
science and  power,"  but  his  high  office  is  degraded  to  the  grinding  of  pre- 
scribed grists,  in  prescribed  quantities,  and  with  prescribed  fitness — to  the 
turning  of  the  crank  of  a  revolving  mechanism. 

The  supervising  principal  of  a  public  school  in  a  lai'ge  city  once  said 
to  the  speaker :  "It  is  idle  to  ask  my  teachers  to  read  professional  works. 
They  follow  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  look  to  me  for  their  methods 
Their  ambition  is  to  do  their  work  precisely  as  I  direct,  and  they  do  this 
without  inquiring  whether  my  methods  are  correct  or  incorrect.  It  is  enough 
that  I  prescribe  them."  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  an  extreme  case, 
but  it  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  system,  when  administered  as  a  mech- 
anism. It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  prescribed  uniformity,  in  both 
the  matter  and  method  of  instruction,  is  subversive  of  all  true  teaching. 
Carpets  may  be  woven,  garments  made,  and  stone  carved,  by  pattern,  but 
the  unfolding  and  informing  of  a  human  soul  is  not  the  work  of  operatives, 
following  appointed  forms  and  methods.  The  human  soul  is  not  touched  by 
the  revolving  cogs  of  mechanical  methods.  True  teaching  requires  the 
artist's  hand  and  the  artist's  spirit.  Fruitful  methods  may  be  evoked  ;  they 
can  never  be  imposed.  They  must  bear  the  impress  of  the  teacher's  image, 
and  pulsate  with  the  life  which  he  breathes  into  them.  The  vital  element 
in  every  method  of  instruction  is  what  the  teacher  puts  into  /',  and  hence  the 
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prime  fact  in  every  school  is  the  teacher.  It  is  not  enough  that  graded 
schools  go  through  with  the  forms  of  a  philosophic  course  of  instruction. 
The  knowledge  to  be  taught  may  be  wisely  selected  and  arranged,  the  suc- 
cessive steps  may  follow  each  other  in  natural  order,  and  the  entire  mechan- 
ism may  be  so  perfect  that  the  revolving  cogs  touch  each  other  with  beauti- 
ful precision  ;  and  yet,  if  the  whole  be  not  vitalized  by  true  teaching,  the 
system  is  a  failure  as  a  means  of  education.  The  one  essential  condition  of 
success  is  the  informing,  vitalizing  spirit  of  free,  earnest  teachers  ;  and  the 
more  philosophical  the  system  of  instruction  attempted,  the  more  essential  is 
this  condition.  A  routine  of  mere  book  lessons  may  be  conducted  by  a  blind 
plodder  who  can  turn  the  crank  and  tighten  the  screws,  but  a  system  of  in- 
struction, having  for  its  gi-and  end  the  right  unfolding  and  training  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  requires  the  insight,  the  invention,  the  skill,  the  inspiration 
of  the  true  teacher.  We  are  slow  in  learning  that  philosophic  methods  of 
teaching  are  practicable  only  to  those  who  have  some  insight  into  their  prin- 
ciples. The  oral  teaching  in  our  schools  is  often  as  deadening  as  the  old 
text-book  drills.  Some  of  the  object-lesson  teachers  out-Herod  Herod  in 
mechanical  teaching,  and  if  I  were  obliged  to  choose  between  the  text-book 
grinder  and  the  crank-turner  of  prescribed  object  lessons,  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly take  the  former,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  have  something 
to  grind. 

But  how  can  this  difficulty  be  avoided  in  a  graded  system  of  instruc- 
tion ?  How  can  requisite  uniformity  be  secured  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
teacher  have  necessary  professional  freedom  ?  I  do  not  assume  to  be  able 
fully  to  answer  these  questions. 

My  first  suggestion  is,  that  a  sharp  discrimination  must  be  made  between 
rtmlu  and  methodf.  The  essential  thing  in  a  graded  system  is,  that  there 
be  necessary  uniformity  in  results  at  stated  periods,  and  this  can  be  attained 
without  denying  the  teacher  freedom  in  his  methods.  This  teacher  will  suc- 
ceed best  by  one  method,  and  that  teacher  by  another,  and  each  should  be 
left  free  to  use  his  best  power. 

Another  suggestion  may  be  important.  A  course  of  study  may  pre- 
scribe a  minimum  amount  of  work  for  each  school  term  or  year,  or  as  a  con- 
dition of  promotion,  but  the  stated  order  and  time  of  the  subdivisions  should 
be  merely  suggestive.  Uniformity  should  be  required  only  so  far  as  it  may 
be  important  or  necessary.  The  essential  result  in  a  graded  system  is,  that 
the  several  classes  of  the  same  grade  come  to  the  examination  for  promotion 
with  like  attainments.  It  is  not  important  that  the  several  teachers  accom- 
plish the  same  result  day  by  day  or  \veek  by  week.     Nothing  is  more  ridicu- 
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lous  than  the  attempt  to  parcel  out  primary  instruction  and  tie  it  up  in  daily 
or  weekly  prescriptions,  like  a  doctor's  doses.  This  week  the  class  is  to 
take  certain  facts  in  geography  ;  to  count  by  twos  to  fifty  (to  sixty  would 
be  a  fearful  sin  ! ) ;  to  draw  the  vertical  lines  of  a  cube  ;  to  learn  to  respect 
the  aged,  etc.  !  This  also  suggests  the  folly  of  restricting  teachers  to  the 
work  laid  down  in  the  course.  One  teacher  can  accomplish  more  than  an- 
other in  the  same  time,  and,  if  forbidden  to  widen  her  instruction,  to  turn 
into  new  fields,  the  surplus  time  will  be  wasted  in  useless  repetition.  A 
scheme  of  study  can  only  prescribe  the  minimum,  the  essential  course. 
Parallel  with  this,  and  diverging  from  it,  are  lines  of  important  knowledge, 
which  the  teacher  should  be  free  to  explore.  Moreover,  it  is  in  these  very 
diversions  from  the  beaten  path  that  the  most  valuable  instruction  is  often 
imparted.  The  teacher  carries  into  them  an  unusual  zeal  and  interest,  and 
her  pupils  are  thus  quickened  with  a  new  inspiration.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
in  this  suggestion,  that  the  schools  are  supplied  with  well  qualified  teachers, 
and  this  presupposes  that  they  have  received  necessary  professional  prepara- 
tion. We  are  slow  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  essential  condition  of  the 
highest  success  of  American  schools  is  the  thorough  normal  training  of  our 
teachers. 

But  the  great  remedy  for  the  particular  evil  under  consideration  is  in- 
telligent, flexible  supervision.  Supervision  is  of  doubtful  worth  when  it 
exhausts  itself  on  the  mere  mechanism  of  a  school  system.  It  must,  of  course, 
secure  uniformity  and  system,  but  these  may  be  attained  without  grooving 
the  teachers'  instruction  or  sacrificing  their  professional  freedom  and  pro- 
gress. An  experienced  superintendent  once  remarked  that  the  chief  busi- 
ness was  to  keep  his  teachers  out  of  the  ruts.  To  this  end  the  superinten- 
dent must  be  qualified  to  instruct,  inspire,  and  lead  teachers  in  the  work  of 
professional  improvement,  and  his  supervision  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
allow  free  investigation  and  experiment.  It  is  true  that  a  corps  of  teachers, 
imbued  with  such  an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress,  will  run  into  no 
one's  groove,  but  what  is  thus  lost  in  uniformity  will  be  more  than  made  up 
in  vital  teaching. 

E.  E.  White,  at  Cleveland. 


In  all  the  thousand  shops  where  the  varied  industries  of  the  land  are 
carried  on,  the  supervising  foreman,  the  gang-boss,  and  the  assistant  foreman 
find  a  place,  yet  in  many  towns  where  a  score  of  teachers  are  attempting  to 
form  human  character,  many  argue  that  a  superintendent  is  a  supernumerary. 
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THE  MUSEUM  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

The  first  museums  were  the  fruits  of  worship.  They  were  founded  in 
temples  at  a  time  when  the  results  of  travel  and  the  trophies  of  conquest  were 
thought  to  be  offerings  worthy  of  the  gods. 

Later,  when  with  the  "advance"  of  ideas  the  divine  was  divorced  from 
nature,  when  the  material  and  spiritual  were  set  against  each  other  as  op- 
posing forces,  the  museum  sank  into  a  mere  curiosity  shop  whose  heteroge- 
neous contents  were  gathered  onl}'  to  startle  the  eye  or  amuse  the  fancy. 
Addipon  hardly  exaggerates  the  ludicrousness  of  some  of  the  catalogues  of 
these  aff"airs,  in  his  paper  on  the  "Will  of  the  Virtuoso."* 

The  naturalist  was  very  generally  an  object  of  scorn,  not  only  to  the 
monk,  but  also  to  the  scholar .f  With  very  good  reasons  indeed,  for  such 
was  the  popular  contempt  for  his  pursuits  that  few  could  adhere  to  them  ex- 
cept the  ''crooked  sticks,"  the  harmless  queer,  who  preferred  to  live  apart 
from  their  fellows,  craving  only  to  be  let  alone.  Even  yet  this  feeling  has 
not  wholly  passed  away.  There  are  remote  communities  in  which  the  stu- 
dent of  nature  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  trifler,  scarcely  above  the  clock  tinker 
or  the  wandering  tinman.  But,  as  a  consequence  of  that  rehabilitation  of 
nature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  age,  all  this  is  rapidly  changing,  and 
the  museum  is  fast  coming  to  be  regarded,  by  all  intelligent  persons,  as  among 
the  highest  results  of  human  labor  and  learning,  as  a  most  efficient  instru 
ment  of  human  progress,  not  less  essential  than  the  library  or  the  gallery  of 
art. 

While  it  is  seen  vaguely  and  in  a  general  way  that  there  must  be  some 
connection  between  these  centers  of  scientific  influence  and  the  brilliant  ad- 
vances in  scientific  discovery,  which  have  immortalized  this  century,  very 
few  know  precisely  what  this  connection  is.  Few  know  anything  definite  of 
the  actual  operations  of  a  museum,  of  the  immediate  purposes  of  its  managers, 
or  of  the  extent  and  character  of  its  influence.  The  mere  mass  of  its  ma- 
terial is  all  that  appears  to  the  superficial  eye,  but  this  is  only  so  much  rub- 
bish except  as  it  is  eff'ectively  »^sW  as  an  inntrument  in  the  public  service. 
The  valuable  elements  of  its  power  are  those  least  likely  to  attract  attention. 
Museums  should  not  be  measured  by  the  yard  or  weighed  by  the  pound, 
any  more  than  men.  It  is  the  fitness  of  the  tool  for  its  uses,  and  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  hands  which  guide  it,  that  should  be  chiefly  attended  to. 

A  general  discu.ssion  of  the  purposes  of  these  institutions  would  be  out 

♦Spectator,  No.  — 
tRambler.  Nos.  82  and  83. 
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of  place  here,  and  I  shall  only  undertake  to  explain  some  of  the  operations 
of  our  own  museum,  which  have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  work 
of  the  schools. 

There  are  needed,  for  the  teaching  of  any  branch  of  natural  history,  com- 
petent teachers,  well-constructed  text-books,  and  classified  material.  That 
the  two  first  are  essential  most  will  admit  at  once.  The  necessity  for  the 
last  is  less  evident,  and  yet  I  believe  that  without  it  almost  no  genuine  Avork 
can  be  done  in  any  science  involving  a  very  complex  classification,  at  least 
in  any  condition  of  the  schools  which  is  likely  to  obtain  in  this  State  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Among  the  highest  benefits  to  be  got  from  a  study  of  science  are  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  degree  of  accuracy,  caution,  perseverance,  thorough- 
ness and  mental  honesty  needed  to  learn  the  entire  and  exact  truth  about 
anythino,  the  habit  of  exercising  these  on  all  important  occasions,  and  a  com- 
prehension of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  necessity  for  their  exercise  in- 
creases with  the  complexity  of  the  subject.  One  who  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience how  difl[icult  a  thing  it  is  even  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
species  of  a  grass,  or  to  define  by  common  and  distinctive  characters  a  small 
group  of  birds  or  fishes,  will  be  far  less  likely  than  before  to  make  crude 
generalizations  in  business,  in  politics,  or  in  philosophy,  or  to  accept  alluring 
theories  without  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  proofs. 

But  this  implies,  of  course,  the  constant  application  to  the  student's 
work  of  exact  and  authoritative  teM>'.  These  in  physical  science  are  abun- 
dant and  conclusive.  Because  of  this,  its  study  aff"ords  a  most  admirable 
discipline,  provided  that  the  legitimate  tests  are  appliet-,  and  applied  correctly. 
A  standard  of  value  arises  which  serves  as  a  general  measure  of  evidence. 
If,  however,  they  are  applied  carelessly  or  unskillfuUy,  nothing  can  be  more 
pernicious  than  the  results. 

The  measure  of  accuracy  will  be  itself  inaccurate ;  and,  trusting  im- 
plicity  to  this  defective  standard  as  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  the  student 
will  discover  its  treacherous  character  only  when  this  is  demonstrated  by 
the  inexorable  logic  of  loss  and  failure.  Superficial  and  inaccurate  work  in 
other  branches  may  have  its  defense,  but  in  science  it  is  totally  inexcusable, 
because  far  worse  than  none.  Slipshod  methods  here  are  not  mistaken 
merely,  they  are  criminal. 

In  the  study  of  classification,  which  forms  the  more  important  part  of 
every  branch  of  natural  history,  the  final  test  of  correctness  is  the  compari- 
son with  specimens  named  by  competent  authority.  My  observation  has 
taught  me  tliafr,  without  these,  errors  of  peculiar  grossness   are  allowed   to 
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pass  unsuspected  in  the  schools  of  teachers  who  are  far  above  the  average. 
Indeed  this  must  be  so  unless  teachers  are  all  to  become  specialists.  It  is 
not  meant  that  no  mistakes  are  tolerable.  Errors  occur  in  the  work  of  all 
naturalists,  even  the  best.  But  the  value  of  that  training  in  science  which 
leaves  its  recipients  content  to  make  a  wren  out  of  a  nuthatch,  to  put  a  com- 
mon wasp  into  the  diptera,  or  a  Ranunculus  among  the  Umbelliferie,  must 
surely  be  expressed  by  a  minus  quantity.  This  is  the  kind  of  inaccuracy 
which,  in  later  life,  results  in  bankruptcies,  in  railroad  accidents,  and  in  vis- 
ionary theories  of  politics  and  finance. 

With  a  view  to  supplying  the  requisite  material  to  all  schools,  in  which 
it  was  really  needed,  without  expense  to  the  schools  and  with  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  museum,  it  was  proposed  four  years  ago  to  receive  from 
teachers  and  pupils  specimens  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  their  own  locali- 
ties, to  return  a  full  set  of  those  correctly  named,  and  with  them  to  send 
other  specimens  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  selected  to  represent  the 
most  important  groups,  so  that  representations  of  extra-limitary  forms  might 
be  had  to  illustrate  the  general  work  of  the  course.  Full  directions  for  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  specimens  were  issued  to  all  applicants,  and 
several  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  material,  representing  especially  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  was  bought  for  distribution.  It  was  believed  that  suffi- 
cient cabinets  of  specimens  might  thus  be  obtained  by  any  teacher  having  in- 
terest enough  in  his  work  to  be  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  not  only  at 
no  appreciable  expense,  but  with  constant  profit  to  himself  and  to  his  stu- 
dents. This  plan  has  been  continued  with  some  slight  modification  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  still  in  force.  While  the  results  have  been  full  of  dis- 
couragement and  even  serious  loss,  too  few  schools  participating  in  the  work, 
and  several  applying  for  specimens  which  have  never  used  them  to  any  pur 
pose,  nor  made  in  return  any  contribution'  to  the  common  stock,  yet  the 
prospect  is  far  from  hopeless.  The  entire  /easihiliti/  of  the  scheme  has  been 
fully  demon.strated,  as  well  as  the  great  value  of  its  results  wherever  it  has 
been  worked  out.  Concerning  this  last,  all  expressions  of  opinion  have  been 
too  emphatic  for  mistake.  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
teachers  in  this  State  will  hereafter  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  they 
lack  the  material  for  eftective  work  in  zoology  and  botany. 

The  greatest  embarrassments  beset  the  intelligent  and  conscientious 
teacher,  of  zoology  especially,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  suitable  manuals 
for  the  determination  of  genera  and  species,  and  the  absence  of  any  guides 
to  the  practical  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  The  former  lack  has  been 
supplied  in  part  by  the  admirable  manual  of  vertebrates  recently  publi-shcd. 
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Analytical  synopses  of  some  of  the  most  important  groups  of  the  invertebrates 
of  Illinois  are  in  course  of  preparation  at  the  museum,  to  be  furnished  at 
cost  of  paper  and  printing.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  such 
mere  keys  can  only  be  used  with  profit  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor 
already  familiar  with  the  subject,  or  else  when  access  may  be  had  to  full 
cabinets  of  named  specimens.  Teachers  can  greatly  aid  this  work  by  con- 
tributing material,  especially  from  the  extremes  of  the  State. 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  through  the  establishment  of  summer 
schools  of  science,  to  afi'ord  better  instruction  and  training  for  teachers  of 
natural  history,  are  too  recent  and  too  well-known  to  need  recapitulation  here. 
The  omission  of  the  school  this  summer  was  due  to  causes,  which  as  far  as 
they  can  be  determined,  are  unusual  and  chiefly  temporary. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  unless  a  respectable  number  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  take  up  these  and  kindred  enterprises  as  their  own 
affairs,  and  lend  them  a  more  active  support  than  heretofore,  they  must  lan- 
guish and  soon  come  to  naught.  If  left  entirely  to  the  scanty  leisure  and 
personal  interest  of  a  few  hard-worked  men,  it  is  not  possible  that  they 
should  make  any  lasting  mark. 

Surely  the  teachers  of  no  state  ever  had  a  more  magnificent  opportun- 
ity to  enlarge  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  people,  and  lift  a  generation  to 
a  higher  plane,  than  that  afforded  to  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "new  branches"  into  the  public  schools.  Have  they  risen  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion  ?  Have  they  occupied  and  secured  the  conquest 
made  in  their  behalf,  or  does  it  to-day  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  certain 
to  be  wrested  from  an  indifferent  or  a  feeble  grasp  at  the  first  attempt  ? 

S.  A.  Forbes. 


FOUNDERS  OF  WESTERN  COLLEGES. 


It  has  fallen  to  me  to  know  much  of  the  lives  and  labors  of  the  founders 
and  faculties  of  christian  colleges,  especially  in  the  West,  and  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  for  courageous  endurance  in  darkness  and  storm,  for 
multiplied  burdens  cheerfully  borne,  for  steadfastness  of  faith  and  purpose 
when  the  heavens  seemed  brass  and  the  earth  iron,  for  self-abnegation  and 
sacrifice,  for  the  very  essence  and  pathos  of  moral  heroism — some  of  them 
were,  and  are,  worthier  of  apotheosis  than  many  a  martyr  in  the  calendar  of 
Saints.  Spending  the  dew  of  .their  youth  and  the  meridian  sti-ength  of  their 
manhood  in  voluntary  obscurity  and  toil,  teaching  as  many  hours  in  the  day 
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as  the  common  district  schoolmaster,  deprived  of  books  and  travel  and  other 
helps  to  perfection  and  distinction  in  their  several  departments  :  moral 
leagues  in  advance  of  the  average  sentiment  around  them  in  respect  to  the 
nature,  methods  and  uses  of  culture,  and  so  for  the  most  part,  in  an  uncon- 
genial atmosphere  and  deprived  of  the  healthful  stimulus  of  sympathy — yet 
worKing  on  and  holding  on,  looking  for  the  dawn  that  came  not,  still  bearing 
aloft  the  banner  of  light  and  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  culture,  till  the  eye 
of  youth  began  to  grow  dim,  and  threads  of  gray  to  appear  in  the  once  fair 
locks,  and  touches  of  sadness  to  tinge  the  still  cheerful  tones  and  smiles,  as 
the  shadows  of  life  lengthened,  and  still  the  flush  of  the  looked-for  and 
prayed-for  morning  that  should  herald  the  new  day  of  the  college,  appeared 
not^ — I  have  seen  it  and  know  it  all. 

But,  to  every  such  college  the  daybreak  will  surely  come  at  last.  To 
not  a  few  it  has  already  come ;  by  others,  the  carol  of  the  lark  is  even  now 
heard  in  the  brightening  firmament  above  them,  and  the  light  comes  on 
apace.  And  when  these  colleges,  exalted  and  purified  by  trial,  emerge  from 
the  wilderness,  put  on  their  robes  of  strength  as  well  as  of  beauty,  and,  with 
songs  of  victory,  gird  themselves  for  the  grander  future  that  opens  before 
them,  then  will  the  darkness  and  sorrow  of  those  early  years  be  but  the 
background  of  the  historical  canvas,  setting  in  bolder  relief  the  brightness  and 
glory  of  the  present. 

A  precious  legacy  then  will  be  that  record  of  the  devotion,  fortitude 
and  heroism  of  those  early  professors  and  teachers  and  friends.  It  will  be 
.spoken  of  and  cherished,  as  soldiers,  when  the  war  is  over,  cherish  memen- 
toes of  the  weary  campaign,  the  march  and  the  battle.  That  record,  in 
time,  will  softly  blend  with  the  moral  colors  that  tinge  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  college  ;  it  will  pass  into  all  its  reminiscences  and 
traditions ;  it  will  stand  in  lieu  of  the  ivied  walls  and  moss-grown  me- 
morials which  hallow  the  grounds  of  the  elder  universities,  binding  in  closer 
and  tenderer  bonds  the  hearts  of  its  alumni.  It  will  be  a  precious  and 
blessed  inheritance — an  aureola  of  light  and  glory  forever. 

Newton  Bateman. 


EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 


In  his  essay,  with  the  above  caption,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
H.  White  makes  the  following  points  : 
That  education  tends  to  diminish  crime. 
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That  enough  of  education  to  add  value  to  labor  done,  to  affect  a  man's 
social  status,  is  neccessary  to  influence,  in  any  marked  degree,  the  amount  of 
crime. 

That  intemperance  and  poverty  are  only  secondary  causes  of  crime,  a 
neglected  education  being  the  ultimate  cause. 

That  the  causes  which  result  in  the  formation  of  character  may  be  re- 
duced to  two, — heredity  and  environment. 

That  the  latter  of  these  is  included  in  the  term  education,  and  that 
the  traits  transmitted  by  the  former  may  be  affected  by  education  continued 
through  generations 

In  view  of  these  propositions,  it  is  suggested  that  oUr  present  system  of 
education  should  be  extended  downward,  so  as  to  embrace  the  Kindergarten, 
by  whose  influence  the  early  impressions  and  habits  of  children  shall  be  sa- 
lutary and  elevating  in  character. 

Also,  that  a  properly  varied  and  continuous  occupation  of  both  body  and 
mind  is  necessai-y  to  avoid  the  inclination  to  habits  whose  natural  res.ults  are 
pauperism,  vice,  and  crime. 

If  these  conclusions  and  suggestions  are  proper,  it  follows  : 

That  the  age  for  admission  to  the  public  schools  should  be  diminished, 
and  such  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  as  will  adapt  it  to  the  mental 
and  physical  wants  of  little  children. 

That  police  power  should  be  given  to  educational  authorities  to  compel 
the  attendance  in  school  of  all  children  who  are  not  regularly  employed  at 
some  industry. 

That  the  promiscuous  gathering  together  of  large  numbers  of  all  ages 
in  our  poor-houses  and  prisons  is  a  mistake 

That  the  confinement  of  young  criminals  in  prison  in  idleness  is  a  kind 
of  punishment  which  not  only  fails  to  accomplish  its  main  object, — the  refor- 
mation of  the  oftender — but  is  calculated  by  its  associations  to  strengthen 
his  disposition  to  crime  and  to  make  him  more  skillful  in  its  commission. 

That  reform  schools  and  work-houses  combined  should  be  established 
for  the  detention,  instruction,  punishment,  and  reformation  of  all  vagrant,  vic- 
ious youth,  young  criminals,  and  all  persons  usually  sentenced  to  our  city 
prisons  and  county  jails. 


It  is  related  of  Sidney  Smith  that  once,  on  entering  a  drawing-room 
in  a  West-end  mansion,  he  found  it  lined  with  mirrors  on  all  sides.  Finding 
himself  reflected  in  every  direction,  he  said  that  he  "supposed  that  he  was  at 
a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  vei-y  respectable  at- 
tendance." 
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THE  GRUMBLER. 

The  Grumbler  has  ever  been  misunderstood,  derided,  ridiculed,  by  the 
unthinking  masses.  When  I  i-eflect  on  the  course  I  have  pursued  toward 
him,  because  of  my  ignorance  perhaps,  I  almost  wonder  that  the  bears  did 
not  come  down  out  of  the  woods  and  devour  me  up  for  my  wickedness. 

But  now  1  have  repented  ;  I  now  see  the  Grumbler  as  he  is.  My  mind 
has  been  illuminated,  and  I  now  understand  and  appreciate  him.  Whereas, 
I  was  once  blind,  I  now  see.  In  my  blindness  I  hated  him — then  1  came  to 
endure  him — I  now  love  him — I  heartily,  ardently  embrace  him  and  his 
grumblings,     I  am  his  disciple,  his  humble,  though  earnest,  follower. 

The  Grumbler  is  eminently,  preeminently,  a  practical  man.  He  has  no 
theories — never  speculates,  never  engages  in  the  uncertain,  unsatisfactory 
processes  of  reasoning — has  no  use  for  logic — no  need  of  either  a  simple  or 
a  sublime  faith,  but  he  does  regard  facts,  and  these  he  observes  and  points 
out.  Ask  him  his  opinion  touching  any  matter,  he  has  none.  What  are  the 
probabilities  ?  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilities. You  can  always  rest  assured  that  he  will  never  mislead  you,  for  he 
never  tells  you  what  he  thinks,  but  what  he  know?.  So,  gentle  reader,  if 
your  mind  is  tossed  and  troubled,  your  belief  unsettled,  your  faith  wavering, 
do  as  I  have  done—  go  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  grumbler  and  learn  of  him.  Let 
him  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  theories — of  speculation — of  reason — of  faith, 
and  then  build  up  a  solid,  enduring  structure  oi  facts.  Facts  for  the  founda- 
tion— facts  for  the  superstructure — facts  for  the  topmost  stone. 

Sit  at  his  feet  and  listen  to  him  as  Phaedo  sat  and  listened  to  Socrates^ 
and  you  will  rise  and  exclaim,  "this  Grumbler  is  a  god." 

I  listened  to  his  discourse — or  rather  his  recitation  of  facts — and  I  was 
astonished,  delighted  ;  and  I  think  I  could  do  the  Schoolmaster  no  greater 
good  than  by  reproducing  the  substance  of  that  hour's  delightful  discourse. 
So  you  will  listen  now  to  what  the  grumbler  said.  Of  course  1  cannot  re- 
produce with  my  poor  pen,  the  style  of  his  delivery.  I  cannot  depict  his 
sad,  woe-begone  face.  I  cannot  paint  a  sigh,  much  less  a  thousand.  You 
understand,  dear  Schoolmaster,  that  facts  are  the  only  real  solemn  things 
in  the  world.     I  can  only  reproduce  his  words.     He  spoke  as  follows  : 

"The  earth,  the  world  as  an  organized  or  designed  thing,  is  a  failure. 
What  is  it  for  ?  We  are  told  that  it  was  created  for  a  dwelling  place,  for 
the  home  of  man.  As  such  it  is  a  lamentable  failure.  Fully  three-fourths 
of  it  is  covered  with  water — and  man  cannot  live  on  or  in  the  water.  Of 
this  one-fourth  land  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  it  is  at  all  fitted  for  a  dwell- 
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ing  place  for  man.  The  vast  sandy  deserts,  the  low  marshy  plains,  the 
mountain  heights,  the  frozen  regions  of  the  polar  zone,  are  all  waste  places. 
The  earth  created  for  the  home  of  man  I  and  only  one-fortieth  of  it  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose  ! 

But  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  sur/ac-c^  — nothing  of  the  vast  interior, 
which  is  all  useless  —  all  waste. 

Then  the  moon  was  made  to  give  light  in  the  night.  But  how  does  it 
do  if?  Never  on  duty  more  than  half  the  time — not  more  than  three  or 
four  nights  in  a  month  does  it  do  its  whole  duty.  0,  the  moon  is  a  failure." 
I  must  confess  I  could  discover  no  evidences  of  lunacy  in  this  statement. 

"Then  the  weather  is  a  failure,  notwithstanding  the  half  million  dol- 
lars expended  annually  by  the  United  States  government  for  the  Weather 
Bureau.  Man,  as  a  rule,  suifers  if  the  temperature  is  above  75"  or  below 
GQo, — a  range  of  only  15°  While  the  temperature  in  our  latitude  ranges  from 
—  32°  to  100° — a  range  of  132°.  So  that  whereas  man  is  comfortable  when  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  only  through  15°,  he  must  suffer  and  endure  the 
consequences  of  a  range  of  117°.  Comfortable  fifteen  times  ;  miserable  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  times.  How  many  days  in  the  year  can  you  lay 
your  hand  on  your  breast  and  say,  'now  this  is  just  right — not  too  warm — 
not  too  cold — not  too  wet— not  too  dry.'  Russell  is  a  careful  poet.  He 
exhibits  his  characteristic  caution  when  he  says,  speaking  of  June  days, 
'Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days.'     The  weather  is  a  failure. 

Government  is  far  from  being  a  success.  Our  Nation  and  our  State 
have  been  grinding  out  laws  to  regulate  men,  ever  since  we  had  an  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  as  a  State  ;  and  yet  men  are  not  regulated;  even  the  law- 
makers themselves  are  lawless,  fearfully  corrupt.  Legislation  is  a  failure. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  Christianity,  the  hope  of  the  world  ?  Why, 
not  more  than  ene-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  to-day  nominally 
Christian.  More  than  one-half  of  this  number  are  papists,  and  of  the 
protestants,  so-called,  not  more  than  one-tenth  are  members  of  any  so-called 
evangelical  church,  while  only  a  mere  handful  arc  real  Christians,  that  is, 
are  members  of  our  (Christian)  church.  Not  more  than  one  in  a  million 
have  embraced  true  Christianity." 

I  confess  I  felt  sad,  but  what  could  I  say  ?  I  knew  1  was  listening  to 
facts.  The  Grumbler  wiped  a  tear  from  the  corner  of  his  eye  with  his 
knuckle — a  tear  induced  by  his  emotion,  or  from  the  effects  of  some  villain- 
ous tobacco  he  was  smoking,  I  could  not  tell  which,  and  proceeded. 
"Schools  are  good  for  little  or  nothing,  though  they  cost  millions.  Our 
whole  educational  plan  is  a  lamentable  failure.     Now  what  does  our  educa- 
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tional  system  contemplate  ?  What  are  schools  for  ?  Read  any  of  the  so- 
called  able  reports  of  so-called  able  superintendents,  and  there  learn  what  our 
common  schools  are  expected  to  do  tor  the  youth  of  our  country.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  schools  will  develop,  round  out  and  perfect  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  being.  Or  to  put  it  very  mildly,  the  boys  and  girls 
are,  at  least,  to  learn  to  write,  spell,  cipher,  and  read  and  speak  the  English 
language  correctly.  Now  it  is  a  glaring  fact  that  they  do  not  learn  how  to 
speak  and  write  their  own  language  correctly,  or  even  decently ;  they  do 
cipher,  but  they  don't  know  how  ;  they  spell  as  though  a  spell  were  on  them. 
Why,  I  received  a  letter  not  long  since  from  a  graduate  of  one  of  these 
schools  in  which  he  asked  me  the  uses  of  i-fTC(-?i-?-a-c-/t-.-;, meaning  h-o-r-a-h-s, 
I  suppose,  the  article  used  by  blacksmiths  in  welding  iron.  And  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  the  work  can  be  done  well,  when  the  teachers,  poor,  indiffer- 
ent as  they  are,  teach  only  six  hours  a  day,  and  five  days  in  the  week  ? 

No,  education  is  a  failure.  Our  boys  and  girls  grow  up  with  warts  on 
their  hands,  corns  on  their  feet,  they  have  leaky  noses  and  round  shoulders: 
they  are  not  perfect  physically.  They  fill  our  prisons  and  our  lunatic  asy- 
lums ;  they  are  not  perfect  mentally  or  itiorally. 

Our  public  schools,  our  school  children,  our  school  teachers,  our  school 
officers,  our  whole  system,  is  a  failure. 

The  Normal  School  is  a  fjiilure.  What  is  the  mission,  the  legitimate 
work  of  a  Normal  school  ?  We  are  told  that  the  State  supports  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  school  teachers.  And  now  what  does  it  do  ?  Why,  the 
faculty,  or  rather,  the  want  of  faculty  of  that  institution,  give  instruction  in 
Phonics,  Zoology,  Shakespeare  and  Spelling — the  latter  a  specialty.  And 
now  what  do  these  young  men  and  women  do  when  they  have  completed 
their  course,  when  they  have  correct  spelling,  etc.?  Some  of  them  die,  some 
get  married,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  few  study  law.  Occasionally  one  makes 
an  ass  of  himself,  and  is  sent  to  the  Legislature.  A  number  try  to  teach, 
and  fail." 

1  noticed  that  the  voice  of  the  Grumbler  grew  feeble,  and  the  last  few 
words  came  slowly  in  a  half  whisper.  I  looked  up  to  him.  His  head  was 
thrown  .slightly  back,  the  short,  black  pipe  had  fallen  from  his  lips,  his  eyes 
were  partially  closed,  his  breath  came  and  went  labored  and  slowly.  I  saw 
with  a  cliill  of  horror  that  he  was  passing  away.  I  tried  to  rouse  him.  His 
lips  moved  as  though  he  would  speak.  1  bent  down  to  listen  :  "I'm  a 
failure  myself,"  was  all  I  heard.     He  died  and  his  mantle  fell  on 

Grumbler  tii?:  Second. 
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A  REPLY. 

A  commuuicatiou,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Schoolmaster,  joins 
issue  with  our  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  of  the  qualification  of  Town- 
ship School  Officers.  The  article  he  attacks  is  a  short  abstract  of  an  opin- 
ion of  our  Supreme  Court,  by  Justice  Sheldon,  and  may  be  found  on  page 
176  Ante.  The  author  of  the  article  in  the  June  number,  certainly  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  article  he  attacks,  or  els;'  he  does  not  under- 
stand that  our  Supreme  Court  is  very  good  authority  in  this  State  on  all 
questions  of  law. 

He  says,  "The  eminent  (?)  jurist  who  rendered  that  decision  had  not 
read  the  School  Law  of  1875,  or  else  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  qualify.''''  This  is  a  grave  charge  to  lay  against  so  eminent  a 
judge  as  Mr.  Sheldon.  It  is  generally  understood,  in  this  State,  that  what 
our  Supreme  Court  say  is  the  law,  u  the  law  until  reversed  by  a  later  de- 
cision, or  changed  by  act  of  the  legislature.  If  Mr.  W.  will  read  the 
decision  referred  to,  he  will  probably  wish  he  had  not  sent  in  his  communi- 
cation. .  Newton  B.  Reed. 

GRAMMAR. 

In  the  J  une  number  of  The  Schoolmaster  appeared  an  article  with 
the  above  heading,  in  which  the  writer  says  :  "I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  ordinary  work  in  grammar  results  in  as  much  harm  as  good." 

I  heartily  assent  to  the  statement  and  am  confident  that  Mr.  Smith  has 
not  presented  half  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  teachers  and  pupils  in  at 
tempting  to  discuss  this  sadly  neglected  branch  of  a  common-school  educa- 
tion. I  ask  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  journal  to  what  Mr.  S.  is 
pleased  to  call  "verb-forms.'' 

All  text-books  define  the  verb  to  be  a  wonl,  hence  no  combination  of 
words  can  constitute  a  verb,  although  it  may  and  does  make  up  the  predi- 
cate. The  English  verb  appears  under  four  forms,  to  illustrate  which,  sup- 
pose the  word  write  is  taken,  in  which  case  we  shall  have  icrite,  wrote,  lorit- 
ing,  written, — the  first  two  expressing  time,  or  tense,  the  last  two  the  state 
or  condition  of  the  act,  whether  continuing  or  completed.  So  the  verb 
itself  has  but  tiro  tenses,  present  and  past,  the  others  belonging  to  the  pred- 
icate, and  made  up  by  the  use  of  the  so-called  auxiliaries. 

"Have  written"  then,  is  not  a  verb,  but  a  predicate,  made  up  of  that 
form  of  the  verb  which  denotes  the  completion  of  the  act,  combined  with  the 
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present  form  of  have,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  principal  verb  denoting 
possession,  but  is  here  used  as  an  auxiliary,  the  two  words  constituting  the 
prior  present,  or  present  perfect,  tense.  The  present  and  past  forms  of  the 
verb  denote  time  and  state  :  in  the  other  tenses,  time  only. 

Our  systems  of  analysis  are  altogether  too  loose  when  they  not  only 
allow,  but  teach,  pupils  to  call  from  two  to  four  words  a  verb,  after  having 
taught  them  that  a  verb  is  a  word.  The  statement,  "the  pupils  should  learn 
just  what  each  of  these  words  that  go  to  make  up  a  tense-form  is  used  to  in- 
dicate," (with  the  substitution  of  '■'■predkatt-form^''  for  '■'■teme-form^'' )  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.     It  is  now  almost  wholly  neglected. 

If,  "a  verb  is  a  word  by  which  something  is  affirmed,"  may  be  accepted 
as  a  good  definition  of  the  verb,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  why  the  participle 
and  infinitive  have  found  their  way  into  English  grammar.  Clark  gives 
the  following  sentence  in  which  the  two  participles  are  made  to  do  duty  as 
adjectives.  ^^ScaUnj  yonder  peak,  I  saw  an  eagle  ichfselinj  near  its  brow." 
If  .sa«,'  a.sserts  what  /was  doing  with  my  eyes,  why  does  not  scaling  assert 
what  I  was  doing  with  my  feet  and  hands  as  well  ?  And  if  xclieeliug  was  a 
condition  of  eagle,  how  shall  we  find  what  the  eagle  was  doing  ?  The  fact 
S3ems  to  be  that  the  sentence  contains  three  predicates,  two  concerning  I,  and 
one  concerning  eagle,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  participle  that  is 
everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long.  A.  W.  Cu.mmins. 

Woodstock,  McHenry  Co.,  111. 


OFFICIAL. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  decision  which  is  of  interest  to 
school  officers.  We  present  a  condensed  statement  from  the  report  in  the 
\\e.<tern  Jurist. 

The  case  was  brought  against  the  school  directors  of  school  district  No. 
1,  town  27,  Iroquois  county,  to  recover  fifty-three  dollars,  the  price  of  one 
school  .set  of  stereo.scopic  views,  with  scope,  and  elements  of  geography  and 
history. 

The  directors  gave  the  plaintiff  the  following  order  in  payment  : 
"State  op  Illinois,  | 
County  of  Iroquois.    \  ^^'  October  26,  1871. 

"Trea.surer  of  Township  27  North,  Range  No.  14,  in  said  county,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  April,  1872,  pay  to  Cl.\rk,  Lake  &  Co.,  or  bearer, 
the  sum  of  fifty-three  dollars,  out  of  any  money    belonging   to   School   Dis- 
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trict  No.  1.  iu  said  Township,  for  one  school  set  of  Stereoscopic  Views,  with 
Scope  and  Elements  of  Geography  and  History,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent.,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  after  due. 

Peter  Brouillette, 
Smart  Walker, 

School  Directors.'''' 

The  apparatus  was  delivered  to  the  defendants,  and,  after  the  maturity 
of  the  order,  it  was  duly  presented  for  payment,  but  payment  was  refused 
by  the  township  treasurer.  The  ground  of  refusal  was  that  the  order  was 
void  upon  its  face. 

Justice  Sheldon  stated,  in  his  decision,  that  the  statute  prescribes  the 
form  of  school  orders  to  be  drawn  by  directors  on  the  treasurer  of  the  town- 
ship ;  according  to  this  form  they  are  payable  neither  on  time  nor  with  in- 
terest 

"The  order  in  question  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  statu- 
tory form. 

It  is  supposed  that  although  it  may  not  be  so,  and  though  no  action 
may  lie  upon  it,  yet  there  may  be  a  liability  upon  a  quantum  meruit,  the 
school  directors  having  received  and  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  property. 

The  law  provides  that  directors  may  appropriate  to  the  purchase  of 
libraries  and  apparatus  all  surplus  funds  after  all  necessary  school  expen.ses 
are  paid. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  power  to  make  purchases  of 
this  kind  to  the  circumstances  named,  and  to  be  an  implied  restriction  of 
any  power  to  purchase,  generally  on  credit.  There  was  no  attempt  or  offer 
to  show,  that  there  were  any  surplus  funds  after  all  necessary  school  ex- 
penses were  paid,  applicable  to  the  purchase  which  was  here  made.  The 
order  implies  the  contrary  as  it  is  payable  at  a  future  day  with  interest,  and 
out  of  any  money  belonging  to  the  school  district.  Under  the  evidence 
offered,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  contract  of  purchase  should  be 
held  to  be  unauthorized  and  void,  and  that  there  should  not  be  any  contract 
implied  by  law,  to  pay  for  the  articles,  arising  from  their  receipt  and  use. 
******  The  plaintiffs'  only  remedy,  in  our  view, 
is  to  reclaim  the  property  itself." 

The  gist  of  the  decision,  then,  is  as  follows  ; 

"An  order  on  the  treasurer  of  a  township  by  the  directors,  payable 
with  interest  at  a  future  day,  in  payment  for  the  purchase  of  school  appara- 
tus, is  void.  Surplus  funds  only  can  be  applied  for  such  purchases.  The 
receipt  and  use  of  the  same  does  not  create  any  legal  implied  contract." 
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Or,  in  other  words,  only  surplus  funds  can  be  applied  to  such  purposes. 
The  giving  of  the  note  implies  that  there  were  no  such  funds  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  hence,  the  contract  was  unauthorized  by  law,  and  was, 
consequently,  void. 


M^iT&M&^     WMFmWtTMEMT. 


We  begin,  in  this  number,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  colleges  of  our 
State.  The  work  that  they  are  doing  is  but  poorly  understood  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  Several  of  them  have  passed  through  the  probationary 
period  and  have  entered  the  era  of  assured  success.  Their  history  will  pre- 
sent a  record  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  that  .is  nothing 
less  than  heroic.  A  few  brave  souls  have  struggled  through  years  of  unre- 
quited toil,  possessed  by  one  absorbing  idea — to  give  to  young  men  and 
women  of  the  prairies  the  opportunity  of  drinking  at  those  fountains  of 
knowledge  that  flow  so  abundantly  in  the  older  East. 

All  honor  to  the  good  men  and  true  who  have  toiled  through  the  dark- 
ness with  no  star  but  hope  to  guide  them  I 

The  best  judgment  has  not  always  characterized  their  efforts.  Sectar- 
ian zeal  has  sometimes  clouded  their  sky,  but  generous  culture  has  grown 
under  their  sometimes  mistaken  ministrations,  and  the  community  at  large 
owes  them  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

Illinois  is  emphatically  the  State  of  Indian  corn.  Her  interests,  ma- 
terial, social  and  intellectual,  flourish  or  languish  with  that  ubiquitous  cereal. 
Is  the  season  favorable,  does  the  bosom  of  the  storied  prairie,  in  the  last  week 
of  April  and  in  the  early  May,  warm  to  the  genial  heavens,  do  the  clouds 
opportunely  distill  their  gracious  moisture,  the  countenance  of  the  average 
voter  relaxes  its  hard  lines  and  smiles  in  rapturous  harmony  with  earth  and 
sky.  Generous  impulses  are  in  the  ascendant.  The  party  in  power  is  pure 
and  economical.  Education  is  popular.  The  five  per  cent,  tax  is  smilingly 
voted,  and  good  humor  and  faith  in  republican  institutions  are  the  order  of 
the  day. 

But  reverse  the  conditions  and  the  consequent  results  are  transformed. 
If  winter  is  projected  into  spring,  and  the  laggard  spring,  with  rain  and  mil- 
dew, drags  into  summer,  if  the  young  maize  bleaches  in  the  field  and  the 
plow  rusts  in  the  furrow,  then  look  out  for  trouble  all  along  the  line. 
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Our  institutions  are  so  near  the  people  that  they  are  sensitive  to  every 
change  in  popular  feeling.  We  are  in  the  hand  to-mouth  state  of  existence 
yet  in  Illinois.  We  are  one  crop  behind  in  most  of  our  enterprises.  We 
are  living,  not  on  the  harvests  of  last  year  or  the  last  score  of  years,  but  on 
the  coming  harvests.  "I'll  pay  you  after  I  thresh"  is  the  promise  of  too 
many  purchasers. 

It  happens,  unfortunately  enough,  that  the  arrangements  for  next  year's 
school  must  be  made  just  about  the  time  that  the  growing  crop  takes  charac- 
ter :   and  so  it  is,  that  as  the  corn  is  so  is  the  school. 

This  is  a  bad  year  in  Central  Illinois.  It  has  rained  with  little  inter- 
mission since  the  middle  of  May.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crops  are 
a  partial  failure.  About  this  time,  as  the  almanac  makers  say,  look  out  for 
trouble.  Farmers  are  blue.  Merchants  buy  carefully.  Mechanics  are  un- 
employed.    "The  schools,"  say  many,  "are  too  expensive." 

The  temptation  to  cripple  them  is  very  strong.  Well,  we  can  wear  old 
clothes.  We  can.  defer  some  purchases  that  we  had  intended  to  make.  We 
can't,  however,  prevent  our  children  from  growing  a  year  older.  We  can't 
recover  for  them  a  lost  opportunity.  We  ought  to  be  more  anxious  to  raise 
good  men  and  women  than  to  raise  corn.  One  crop  should  not  fail  because 
the  other  does. 

We  cannot  alFord  to  cripple  our  schools.  Such  years  test  our  mettle. 
If  the  public  is  selfish,  that  selfishness  will  come  to  the  surface.  We  should 
so  believe  in  these  beneficent  institutions  that  we  have  nurtured  in  our  years 
of  affluence,  that  we  shall  not  maim  them  when  a  little  sacrifice  will  keep 
them  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 

The  July  Atlantic  closes  its  review  of  the  school  reports  of  all  the  States 
and  Territories  with  the  following  language  :  "The  present  defects  of  our 
public-school  system  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  They  are  an  alarming 
absence  of  definite  moral  teaching,  and  a  disgraceful  neglect  of  historical 
studies ;  too  much  elaboration  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  and 
too  little  attention  to  the  other  elements  of  knowledge,  together  with  a  com- 
plete failure  to  impart  any  conception  of,  or  taste  for,  English  literature." 

The  report  of  a  State  Superintendent  is  not  the  best  place  to  learn  all 
about  the  practical  workings  of  a  school  system.  The  reports  may  warrant 
the  sweeping  assertion  with  which  the  extract  closes  ;  the  facts  do  not.  It 
is  doubtless  true  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
Illinois  has  made  something  of  a  start.  There  are  in  this  State  many  graded  ■ 
schools,  hundreds  of  them,  indeed,  having,  for  their  upper  department,  what 
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they  are  pleased  to  call  a  high  school.  The  course  usually  includes  some 
work  in  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics  through  geometry,  and  a  term's 
work  on  English  literature.  Many  of  them  have  Latin,  and  once  in  a  while 
German  and  Greek  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

The  work  in  literature  introduces  the  pupils  to  the  best  authors,  and  in 
some  instances,  the  course  is  lengthened  to  a  year,  and  some  of  the  best 
works  are  carefully  studied. 

Once  in  a  while  a  teacher  is  found  who  has  adopted  the  sensible  method 
of  putting  Scott's  poems  or  novels,  or  Dickens,  or  Wordsworth,  or  Tenny- 
son's Queen  Mary,  into  the  hands  of  a  reading  class,  and  three  months  are 
spent  in  a  careful  analytical  study  of  the  work  selected.  Such  drill  must 
give  the  class  such  interest  in  that  particular  author,  that  the  future  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  must  plead  guilty  of  "too  much  elaboration  (?) 
of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography."  The  "disgraceful  neglect  of  his- 
torical studies"  may  not  be  too  strong  a  statement,  while  the  "alarming  ab- 
sence of  definite  moral  teaching,"  whatever  dejinilc  moral  teaching  may  be, 
is,  it  may  be  supposad,  to  be  proved  by  the  popularity  of  our  reform  schools 
and  prisons,  as  places  of  resort. 

But  is  not  the  reviewer  expecting  too  much  from  the  district  school  ? 
When  such  schools  shall  teach  the  children  to  read,  understandingly,  an  or- 
dinary selection,  to  perform  the  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic  with 
readiness  and  accuracy,  to  speak  their  mother,  or  foster-mother,  tongue  cor- 
rectly, to  write  a  fair  hand,  to  know  where  the  important  countries  and  chief 
cities  are,  and  to  know  the  ordinary  facts  about  them,  they  will  be  doing  a 
noble  work,  and  one  that  will  commend  them  to  their  patrons. 

Is  not  the  plan  of  substituting  for  the  Fifth  Reader  some  interesting 
book,  like  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Ivanhoe,  or  The  Child's  History  of  England, 
worthy  of  imitation  ? 

The  selections  of  the  ordinary  fifth  book  are  too  fragmentary  to  be  in- 
teresting. They  are  jewels  out  of  their  settings,  and  are,  consequently,  not 
appreciated.  The  experiment  lias  been  faithfully  tried  by  the  writer,  and 
he  is  a  complete  convert  to  the  plan.     Some  of  the  results  may  be  stated  : 

1.  The  interest  of  the  class  is  gained.  What  child  can  read  Scott's 
beautiful  poem  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  without  being  won  by  the 
flowing  numbers  ?  The  teacher  .should  be  supplied  witli  a  good  map  of  the 
country  where  the  scene  is  laid,  and,  also,  with  good  historical  notes  Any 
t-'dition,  of  any  con.sidcrable  size,  of  Scott's  poem,  will  furni.sh  all  the  notes 
needed. 
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2.  A  standard  is  furnished  by  which  pupils  may  measure  other  books. 
The  sensational  story,  with  all  its  absurd  situations,  is  pronounced 
"splendid,"  because  it  appeals  to  the  reader  with  more  power  than  any  other 
book  that  he  has  read.  Abominations  in  rhetoric,  extravagances  in  state- 
ment, absurdities  in  plot  pass  unnoted  because  they  are  not  seen  in  their 
proper  colors.  If  Dickens,  and  Scott,  and  Taylor,  and  Eggleston,  and 
Miss  Alcott,  and  Miss  Phelps,  and  a  host  of  excellent,  but  lesser,  worthies 
cannot  compete  with  Cobb  and  Bennett,  and  all  of  their  clan,  then  there  must 
be  something  fundamentally  wrong  somewhere.  It  is  useless  to  sweep  a 
house  and  garnish  it,  and  leave  it  vacant.  That  experiment  was  tried  upon 
a  certain  memorable  occasion.  The  good  must  be  substituted  for  the  bad 
in  order  to  effect  a  reform. 

3.  Of  course,  valuable  information  is  gained ;  healthful  tastes  are 
formed;  pupils  are  started  in  the  right  direction ;  a  love  for  the  chaste  and 
simple  is  engendered,  and  children  are  introduced  into  the  vast  literary 
fields  of  our  language  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing there  that  they  want. 

Teachers  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  common  schools  ought 
to  do  for  the  children.  By  the  common  schools,  in  this  connection,  we 
mean,  more  particularly,  the  country  schools.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  their  work  is  with  the  rudiments.  When  a  teacher  applies  for  a  coun- 
try school,  the  question  should  not  be,  "can  you  teach  algebra  or  physical 
geography?  but,  "can  you  teach  children  to  read,  in  the  least  time  possi- 
ble?" These  teachers  are  apt  to  pride  themselves  upon  having  a  pupil  or 
two  in  some  one  of  the  higher  branches,  and  more  time  is  taken  to  accommo. 
date  such  a  class  than  a  dozen  beginners  receive.  This  is  very  bad.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  can  give  the  most  thorough 
drill  in  these  primary  studies  ;  that  the  higher  studies  are  intruders  just  to 
the  extent  that  they  interfere  with  these  branches ,  that  the  teacher's  duty 
is  to  drills  DRILL,  DRILL,  upon  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
penmanship,  history,  and  spelling. 

We  have  always  supposed  that  Agricultural  reports  have  some  sort  of  a 
mission.  Exactly  what  it  is  we  have  never  attempted  to  discover,  but  have 
usually  assigned  it  a  place  among  the  other  unfinished  and  inscrutable 
problems  with  which  the  universe  is  crowded.  They  are  usually  found  upon 
the  waste  places  of  country-inn  book-shelves,  or  stare  in  pathetic  loneliness 
from  the  dark  corners  of  garrets.     But  here  comes  the  Monthly  Report  of 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  May  and  June,  1876.  and  it  is  crowded 
with  items  of  interest  to  most,  and  especially  to  teachers.  There  is  a  mass 
of  material  that  may  be  easily  worked  into  entertaining  and  instructive  gen- 
eral exercises  for  schools.  If  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  the  patent-office 
reports  will  soon  be  in  demand  for  circulating  libraries  Here  is  an  item  as 
a  specimen.  The  increase  of  corn  production  in  Kansas  is  as  follows : 
Crop  of  1874,  sixteen  millions  of  bushels;  of  1875,  eighty  millions  of  bush- 
els. Who  has  any  definite  notion  of  the  amount  of  corn  raised  annually  in 
the  country  ?  For  the  four  years  closing  in  187-1,  the  average  yield  was  al- 
most a  hilb'on  bushels,  or  nearly  a  bushel  apiece  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  while  the  wheat  crop  for  the  same  period  averaged  about  one-fourth 
as  much.  Suppose  this  yearly  corn  crop  were  stored  in  the  regulation  style, 
that  is,  in  a  crib,  about  ten  feet  wide  and  the  same  height.  The  crib  would 
be  about  twenty  millions  of  feet  in  length,  or  about  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles.  It  would  take  about  a  week's  ride  on  an  ordinary  express 
train,  going  night  and  day,  to  traverse  its  length.  But  this  isn't  the  best,  or 
the  worst,  of  it.  About  nineteen  twentieths  of  this  monstrous  crop  is  con- 
sumed in  the  country. 

This  report  contains  several  charts,  by  which  the  relative  productive- 
ness of  different  states,  and  other  comparisons,  are  shown  by  varieties  of  col- 
oring, or  length  of  lines. 

In  the  year  1869,  the  average  inhabitant  of  Iowa  raised  about  fifty- 
seven  bushels  of  corn ;  ditto  in  Illinois,  followed  with  about  fifty-one, 
while  the  line,  showing  the  relative  production  of  Massachusetts,  wouldn't 
make  a  respectable  nonpareil  period. 

A  respectable  pop-corn  vender  of  our  acquaintance  says,  '-The  more 
corn  you  have,  the  more  brain  you  must  have," — a  .statement  to  which  the 
Boston  people  would  hardly  agree. 

In  the  production  of  wheat,  Minnesota  leads  the  van,  with  forty-three 
bushels  per  capita ;  California  follows  with  thirty ;  Illinois  shows  a  shade 
less  than  twelve;  four  produce  none,  (which  are  they?);  Louisiana  has 
about  a  quart,  if  a  little  widening  of  the  base  line  in  the  diagram  means 
anything. 

The  chart  on  the  cotton  crop  for  ten  years  is  equally  interesting,  and 
shows  suggestive  relations  between  the  crops  and  their  money  value. 

The  diagram,  showing  the  relative  yield  per  acre,  tells  some  unex- 
pected news.  This  covers  the  period  1865-1874.  In  wheat,  Nevada  stands 
first ;  Massachusetts,  third  ;  Minnesota,  fifth ;  Illinois,  tirenty-Jirst.  But 
we  raise  corn  in  Illinois,  and  in  that  we  can,  of  course,  beat  the  world. 
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Let's  see  !  California  stands  at  the  head:  the  "Old  Granite  State"  stands 
third  ;  Illinois  is  number  twenty  in  the  list.  So  little  Vermont,  with  her 
barren  hills  and  stony  soil,  yields  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  Illinois.  Put 
a  thrifty  Vermonter  upon  a  western  farm,  and  he  will  raise  more  corn  in  a 
twenty-acre  lot  than  an  ordinary  prairie  farmer  on  twice  as  much. 

So  the  immigration  charts,  and  tables  showing  relative  value  of  wages, 
arc  instructive,  and  contain  much  valuable  information,  which  the  wide- 
awake teacher  can  utilize. 

Knox  College  is  reaping  the  reward  of  its  wise  action  in  appointing  Dr. 
Bateman  to  the  Presidency. 

Like  too  many  institutions,  it  had  fallen  into  a  condition  that  augured 
nothing  but  evil  for  its  future.  Its  friends  were  despondent ;  there  was  lit- 
tle sympathy  between  Faculty  and  students  ;  old  feuds  were  nurtured  : — in 
brief,  Knox  was  on  its  way  to  ruin. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Bateman  was  an  inspiration  to  all  its  varied 
interests.  Its  friends  took  heart ;  old  enemities  were  buried  ;  old  feuds 
were  forgotten ;   the  college  entered  upon  its  upward  career. 

The  common-school  teachers  of  the  State  were  at  once  won  to  its  sup- 
port, when  their  honored  leader  was  called  to  its  head,  and  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  was  at  once  established  with  the  feeders  of  colleges,  that  must 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  Knox.  AVhat  it  now  needs  is  pupils.  Its  halls 
should  be  thronged  at  the  opening  of  the  next  year.  "When  a  teacher  finds 
among  his  pupils  those  who  bear  the  unmistakable  marks  of  power,  he 
should  encourage  them,  in  every  way  possible,  to  neglect  no  opportunity, 
and  never  rest  satisfied  until  the  yearning  for  liberal  culture  shall  have  lead 
them  to  some  of  these  institutions  whose  doors  stand  open  before  them. 
Poverty  is  no  excuse.  The  poor  will  find  warm  sympathy,  and  read}'  hands 
to  aid  them.  The  financial  status  of  Knox  is  much  improved,  as  thirty 
thousand  dollars  have  been  added  to  its  productive  funds.  If  its  friends 
rally  to  its  support  with  the  earnestness  that  is  deserved,  it  will  enter  upon 
a  career  of  usefulness  and  power  hitherto  unexampled  in  its  history. 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hann.\n,  Editok. 


The  following  is  the  complete  report  as  amended  and  finally  adopted  by 
the  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  subject  of  changes 
and  retrenchment  in  school  management  in  Chicago.  The  report  was  finally 
adopted  June  20,  1876. 
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i>'ir«^— That  after  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  Board  accept  no  interest  from  or  upon  school 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Agent. 

6'ctonrf— That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  the  Principals  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  and  the  Head  Assistants  of  the  Division  High  Schools,  should  devote  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  time  than  at  present  to  teaching,  and  that  the  Superintendent  and  the  Committee 
,>n  the  Appointment  of  Teachers  be  requested  to  so  arrange  that  the  Principals  shall  spend  from 
one-third  to  two-ihirds,  at  least,  of  their  time  in  instruction  as  iu  their  discretion  may  seem  prac- 
ticable. 

7Viird— That  the  Superintendent  shall  have  power,  in  his  discretion,  to  unite  in  one  school 
the  two  highest  grades  of  two  or  more  schools  in  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
to  fill  a  room. 

Fourth — That  in  all  school  buildings  having  the  average  number  of  sixty-three  seats  to  a 
room,  there  shall  be  but  one  teacher  employed  in  each  room. 

Fifth— T^xSit  the  Normal  School  be  relegated  to .  or  made  a  Department  of , the  High  School  and 
that  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School  be  dispensed  with,  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Superintendent  may  seem  proper. 

5J.T^A -That  the  property  on  which  the  Scammou  School  is  located  be  sold  or  leased,  and 
that  the  Normal  School  building  be  used  for  the  Scammon  School. 

Also  the  following  schedule  of  salaries  for  the  ensuing  year: 

OrPICERS. 

Clerk  of  the  Board $2250 

Building  and  Supply  Agent 2250 

Attorney  of  the  Board 2250 

School  Agent 600 

Assistant  Clerk 900 

Assistant  Clerk,  including  care  of  rooms 900 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Superintendent  of  Schools ,3600 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 3000 

Superintendent  of  Music 1500 

Superintendent  of  Drawing 1500 

Superintendent  of  German 1200 

TEACHERS    OF   HIGH    AND    DIVISION    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Principal  of  High  School 2700 

Principal  of  Normal  School 2200 

Principals  of  Division  High  Schools,  each 2100 

Principal  of  School  of  Practice 1200 

Four  Assistants,  each 1800 

Four  Assistants,  each 1600 

Two  Assistants,  each 1200 

Balance  of  Assistants,  each 900 

PRINCIPALS    OF   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  having  more  than  twelve  rooms,  for  first  year  of  service  as  Prin- 
cipal, 11500;  for  second  year,  $1600;  for  third  year,  $1700;  for  fourth  year  and  thereafter,  #1800. 
Principals  employed  from  outside  the  city  shall  receive  such  compensation,  not  exceeding  $1800 
a  year,  as  the  Board  shall  determine  at  the  time  of  their  action. 

Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  having  twelve  rooms,  for  first  year  of  service  as  Principal, 
$1200;  for  second  year,  $I30C;  for  third  year,  $1400;  for  fourth  year  and  thereafter,  $1500. 

PRINCIPALS    OF    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of  Primary  Schools  having  twelve  rooms,  for  first  year  of  service  as  principal,  S  850 ; 
for  second  year,  $950;  for  third  year  and  thereafter,  :f;1050. 

Principals  of  Primary  Schools  having  less  than  twelve  rooms  and  more  than  six,  for  first 
year  of  service  as  Principal,  $801;  for  second  year,  $900;  for  third  year,  and  thereafter,  $1000. 

Principals,  or  Teachers  in  charge  of  schools  having  less  than  seven  or  more  than  four  rooms, 
$100  per  annum  more  than  the  salary  of  regular  teachers. 

Principals,  or  jfgac/iers  i/i  cAarg'e  of  schools  having  less  than  four  rooms,  .f50  per  annum 
more  than  the  salary  of  regular  teachers. 

Provided,  that  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  seventy -five  pupils  shall  be  counted  as  a 
room. 

PRINCIPALS    or    LAWNDALB    AND    WICKBK    PARK   SCHOOLS  I 

Principal  of  Lawndale  School S  900 

Principal  of  Wicker  Park  School 1000 

HEAD  assistants: 

Head  Assistant  of  Division  High  Schools «  900 

All  other  Head  Assistants,  for  first  year  $750;  for  second  year  $800;  for  third  year,  and  there- 
uftcr,  $850. 

assistants  in  GRAMMAR  AND   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS: 

For  first  year,  $450;  for  second  year  $55'i ;  for  third  year,  $650;  for  fourth   year,   and  there- 
after, $700. 
Teacher  of  Deaf  Mutes $  800 
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A  motion  to  abolish  the  offices  of  Superintendents  of  Music  and  Draw- 
ing was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  10  to  2. 

In  the  matter  of  salaries,  those  who  suffer  most  are  the  Superintend- 
ents of  Music  and  Drawing.  Their  salaries  have  been  reduced  from  $2,000 
to  $1,500  per  annum.  The  one  who  suffers  least  is  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent.    His  salary  remains  at  $3,000  per  annum. 


For  some  reason  or  other  the  teachers  of  Chicago  have  not  this  year 
been  elected  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  same  thing  happened  last  year.  It  is  not  the  most  stimulative  incentive 
imaginable  for  a  pleasant  vacation,  to  leave  the  city  with  the  possibility 
ever  impending  of  finding  one's  occupation  gone  on  his  return. 

Some  unknown  correspondent  has  sent  to  our  desk  the  following  recipe 
and  conundrums.  They  are  all  respectfully  submitted  to  whom  they  may 
concern  : 

Recipe — To  promote  the  efficiency  of  a  High  School.  Establish  the 
scholarship  standard  of  teachers  for  positions  therein  at  75  instead  of  95, 
or  100. 

Conundrum  I. — If  proper  questions  are  asked,  is  there  by  this  plan  any 
guaranty  of  getting  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  man,  or  even  three-fourths 
of  a  woman  ? 

Conundrum  II. — Which,  on  the  above  supposition,  is  the  missing 
quarter  ? 

Conundrum  III. — If  there  is  a  v^ritten  and  published  rule  that  teachers 
shall  be  elected  before  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  how  can  any  one  de- 
cently excuse  the  present  (like  the  past  i  dilatory  action  ? 

The  examination  for  admission  to  the  Chicago  High  School  took  place 
20th  of  June.  8i9  candidates  presented  themselves  on  that  day,  of  whom 
775  were  successful  in  reaching  the  required  average — 70  per  cent.  Very 
nearly  8u0  of  the  applicants  were  members  of  the  grammar  schools.  The 
examination  for  admission  to  the  High  School  is  open  to  all.  Of  44  candi- 
dates who  failed,  10  were  not  in  attendance  at  the  grammar  schools.  The 
number  of  failures  by  grammar  school  candidates,  though  very  small,  is 
larger  than  for  some  years  past.  The  number  of  successful  applicants  is 
very  much  greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 

"Dead-lock"  is  what  the  newspapers  call  it  now.  The  Cook  County 
Board  of  Education  consists  of  eight  members,  at  the  present  writing,  and 
up  to  this  time  several  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  ballots  have  been 
had  for  the  Principalship  of  the  County  Normal  School.  Only  two  candidates 
were  nominated,  D.  S.  Wentworth,  the  present  incumbent,  and  W.  F. 
Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minnesota.  The 
ballots  have  stood,  Wentavorth,  4,  Phelps,  4.  Whether  the  opposing 
hosts,  like  the  politicians,  will  finally  fall  back  on  the  "Great  Unknown," 
or  take  the  sage  and  characteristic  advice  of  the    Trihuru ,  and  reduce    the 
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salary  of  the  position  one-half,  and  then  close  up  the  school,  the  future  will 
determine.  By  the  way,  in  stating  for  the  education  of  its  readers,  the 
enormous  extravagance  of  the  salary  attached  to  that  Prineipalship,  we 
should  give  the  Tribune  some  credit  for  having  exaggerated  the  same  unly 
IG  2-3  per  cent. 

The  present  peculiar  "exigency,"  is  what  the  financial  situation  is  fre- 
quently called.  Pemands  are  made  for  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  public  ser- 
vants, especially  teachers,  until  "this  exigency"  has  passed. 

The  financial  difficulty  in  Chicago  all  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  portion 
of  the  property  holders  do  not  pay  their  taxes.  The  city  has  incurred  no 
debts  unprovided  for  in  the  annual  tax  levies.  Money  has  been  borrowed 
only  in  anticipation  of  taxes  already  assessed  and  to  be  collected. 

The  fact  that  some  people  do  not  pay  their  taxes  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  laxity  and  imperfection  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  "tax-fighters"  of  Chi- 
cago are  not  a  necessitous  or  poverty-stricken  class  They  are  a  class  of 
wealthy,  shrewd  and  selfish  men,  who  instead  of  patriotically  participating  in 
the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs,  have  haughtily  left  them  to  be  transacted 
by  other,  sometimes,  inferior  and  dishonest  men. 

The  present  tendency  is  to  treat  these  men,  thus  unpatriotic,  rich  and 
selfish,  with  too  nmch  lenity.  By  the  impunity  with  which  they  have  es- 
caped the  burdens  that  other  citizens  have  borne,  by  the  influence  of  their 
example,  which,  appealing  to  the  selfish  instincts  of  humanity,  has  swelled 
their  number,  and  by  the  injustice  which  their  exemption  for  years  has  ex- 
hibited, these  "Taxfighters"  have  embarrassed  and  crippled  the  municipality. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  local  Solons  of  the  city  to  turn  their  attention 
to  these  people,  "the  cause  of  all  our  woes,"  and  devise  ways  and  means  to 
compel  them  to  fulfil  their  contract  with  the  city,  and  pay  for  the  protection 
and  prosperity  which  it  has  aff"orded  them,  than  to  reduce  the  salaries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  efficiency  of  in.stitutions  and  systems  that  cannot  be  re- 
built in  a  day,  that  a  few  wealthy  "tax  fighters"  and  their  imitators  may  es- 
cape their  just  share  of  the  public  burdens?  There  is  no  rea.son  why  all  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  should  not  pay  their  taxes  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
"this  exigency"  is  a  fraud  and  a  humbug,  invented  to  shield  selfish  greed 
and  traitorous  cunning. 

One  of  the  most  intricate  educational  problems  of  this  day  and  gener- 
ation, is  to  provide  something  for  the  Chicago  Grammar  School  l^rincipal  to 
do.  The  newspapers  asseverate  that  he  is  a  "gentleman  of  elegant  lei-sure," 
given  to  forming  "pernicious  a.ssociations"  with  his  fellows,  and  abound  in 
inferences  that  time  must  hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  now  that  he  has  no 
corporal  puni.^hments  to  inflict.  The  Board  of  P^lucation  has,  also,  at 
times,  grappled  with  the  problem,  and  indicated  its  acknowledgement  of  not 
only  the  difficulty  of  the  solution,  but  the  momentous  necessity  of  that  so- 
lution. Tlie  first  formal  attempt  of  the  Board  to  solve  the  difficulty  was 
the  adoption  (if  a  resolution  as  long  ago  as  Dee.  10th,  1875.  This  resolu- 
tion providi'd  that  "all  books  authorized  to  be  used  in  the   schools  shall    be 
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furnished  by  the  publishers  to  the  principals  of  the  different  schools,  at  the 
wholesale  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  Board,  and  that  such  principals  shall 
sell  the  same  to  the  pupils  at  such  wholesale  prices,  and  return  the  proceeds 
to  such  publishers,  or  their  agents  ;  provided,  that  this  Board  shall  in  no 
case  be  liable  for  any  loss  arising  thereby." 

It  is  probable  that  this  proceeding  was  calculated  to  do  even  some- 
thing more  than  provide  work  for  principals  It  is  well  known  that  long 
and  exclusive  devotion  to  pedagogical  work  has  a  tendency  to  make  men 
rather  rusty  in  business  matters.  Here,  now,  was  an  admirable  opportu- 
nity for  the  cure  of  this  difficulty.  The  pedagogue  who  retailed  all  the 
books  used  by  the  1500  to  '2,00u  different  pupils  in  his  school  during  the 
year,  and  returned  the  proceeds  promptly  to  the  publishers,  or  their  agents, 
would  have  a  business  experience  that  might  be  very  valuable  in  case  some 
future  and  less  appreciative  Board  concluded  to  dispense  with  his  services. 
The  propriety  of  this  action  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  may  not  be 
very  obvious,  but  from  a  benevolent  or  philanthropic  point  of  view,  that 
cannot  be  said. 

The  next  effort  of  the  Board  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  a  recent  committee,  that  the  Principal  be 
required  to  take  entire  charge  of  a  room,  the  same  as  the  assistants,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  duties.  To  summarize,  the  present  official  specified 
duties  of  the  Chicago  Grammar  School  Principal  embrace  among  many 
others  the  following  items  : 

1st.  A  constant  study  of  the  best  methods  of  management,  instruc- 
tion, and  discipline  of  his  school. 

•2nd.  The  reception  and  examination  of  all  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  school.  This  involves  knowledge  of,  and  inquiring  into,  the  pupil's 
residence,  vaccination,  cleanliness,  clothing,  and  freedom  from  contagious 
disease. 

3rd.  A  thorough  examination  of  each  pupil  that  passes  from  one  grade 
to  another.  This  examination  must  be  both  oral  and  written,  and  must  ex- 
tend to  all  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  grade. 

4th.     Supervision  of  the  work  of  his  assistants. 

5th.     Attending  to  all  cases  of  special  discipline. 

6th.     The  attainment  of  a  healthy,  moral  tone  throughout   the    school. 

7th.  The  awakening  in  both  teachers  and  pupils,  of  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  their  work. 

8th,     Personal  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  liis  pupils. 

9th.  Meeting  together  the  first  Saturday  of  each  school  month,  and  at 
such  other  times,  out  of  school  hours,  as  the  Superintendent  may  choose,  for 
counsel  with  the  other  Principals  and  with  the  Superintendent. 

10th,  Reporting  to  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the  Monday  suc- 
ceeding the  close  of  each  school  month  and  annually,  the  condition  of  his 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  requirements,  upon  blanks  furnished  for  the 
purpose, 

11th.  Keeping  such  a  record  as  will  show  the  name,  nativity,  parent's 
or  guardian's  name,  residence,  age,  date  of  admission,  and  date  of  discharge 
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of  each  pupil  ;  the  whole  number  of  cUiFerent  pupils  enrolled;  the  average 
membership  ;   the  average  daily  attendance,  and  the  number  of  tardinesses. 

12th.  Keeping  a  record  of  books,  provided  by  special  funds  bequeathed 
for  that  purpose,  loaned  to  indigent  children.  This  involves  an  examin- 
ation of  the  applicant's  need  and  worthiness,  and  to  be  accomplished  with  be- 
coming delicacy,  should  not  be  done  by  wholesale,  or  with  unnecessai'y  haste 
or  publicity. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  some  of  these  duties,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  average  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in  a  grammar 
school  in  Chicago  is  moi'e  than  1500.  The  number  of  pupils  admitted  by 
the  principal  on  transfer  cards  from  other  schools,  from  outside  the  city,  or 
readmitted  on  explanation  of  absence,  etc.,  is  not  less  than  150  per.  month. 
This  kind  of  work  involves  a  vast  amount  of  necessary  intercourse  with  par- 
ents, and,  well  done,  is  the  most  valuable  and  effective  work  the  principal 
can  do. 

The  number  of  promotions  for  this  year  will  range  from  800  to  1500 
per  school,  that  is  from  80  to  150  per  month.  It  is  in  these  examinations 
for  promotion  that  the  teaching  power  of  the  principal  is  chiefly  felt.  Teach- 
ers in  all  grades  work  to  meet  the  principal's  requirements  for  promotion. 
And  since  one  of  the  definitions  of  teaching  is  "correct  questioning,"  the 
good  influence  of  new,  judicious,  and  progressive  examination-questions  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  principal's  class  instruction,  with  the  interruptions  and  postponements 
to  which  it  is  constantly  liable,  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
average  assistant  who  has  nothing  else  to  do  or  think  of. 

13th.  Selling  all  books  required  by  pupils  at  wholesale  rates.  This 
presumably  involves  the  buying  of  stock  to  be  retailed.  At  any  rate  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  it  imposes  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of 
difi'erent  pupils  and  promotions  per  school  given  above. 

14th.  Returning  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  the  publishers  or  their 
agents. 

15th.  Teaching  from  one  to  two-thirds  of  the  time  embraced  in  school 
hours.  It  is  hardly  a  vigorous  inspiration  for  the  work  involved  in  this  item, 
that  two-fifths  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  on  record  as  believing  that  three- 
thirds  of  this  time  should  be  so  spent. 

We  refrain  from  further  enumeration  of  the  Chicago  grammar-school 
principal's  already  specified  official  duties.  Perhaps  if  a  committee  were 
organized,  composed  of  a  few  daily  newspaper  editors,  whose  minds  were 
never  irreparably  "narrowed"  by  pedagogical  influence,  a  few  "reform"  and 
"machine"  politicians,  with  mental  characteristics  of  the  same  happy  order, 
and  a  contribution  such  as  the  Board  of  Education  from  its  experience  and 
investigation  might  make  to  such  a  committee,  this  great  problem  might  be 
solved,  and  something  be  provided  for  the  Chicago  grammar  school  princi- 
pal to  do  ! 
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Springfield.  July  1,  1876. 
examinations  for  state  certificates. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  following  places 
on  the  23d,  24th  and  25th  of  August,  1876: 

At  Carthage,  Hancock  County.  Board  of  Examiners :  Rev.  D.  L.  Tressler. 
L.  F.  M.  Easterday,  E.  F.  Bartholomew,  J.  Pike;  Wm.  Griffin.  Conductor. 

At  Dixon,  Lee  County.  Board  of  Examiners :  H.  H.  Smith,  E.  C.  Smith,  0. 
G.  May,  C.  C.  Snyder;  Dan'l  Carey,  Conductor. 

At  Champaign,  Champaign  County.  Board  of  Exammers:  0.  C.  Palmer,  J. 
W.  Hays,  I.  N.  Wade,  J.  C.  Pickard;  S.  L.  Wilson,  Conductor. 

At  Geneseo,  Heniy  County.  Board  of  Examiners :  I.  F.  Everett,  Charles 
Riley',  I.  A.  Mercer;  B.  F.  Barge,  Conductor. 

At  Carbondale,  Jackson  County.  Board  of  Examiners:  A.  C.  Hillman,  G. 
T.  Foster,  Helen  M.  White;  L.  L.  Redd.  Conductor. 

For  particulars,  address  the  State  Superintendent. 

Clay  Cozmty. — Prof.  James  H.  Brownlee,  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University,  will  hold  a  County  Normal  School  at  Flora,  IlUnois,  commencing  July 
31st,  1876.  and  continuing  four  weeks.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  urge  upon 
teachers  the  importance  of  attending  this  Institute,  as  no  effort  wiU  be  spared  to 
make  it  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  teachers,  and  through  them  to  the  schools  of 
the  county.  A  thorough  course  of  instructions  vnll  be  given  in  all  the  branches 
that  the  law  requires  for.a  first-grade  certificate.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessaiy  ex- 
pense, teachers  will  bring  such  text-books  as  they  may  have.  An-angements  wiU 
be  made  to  furnish  teachers  new  books  at  reduced  rates ^  if  those  neechng  such  will 
inform  me,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Institute,  wdiat  kind  they  want.  I 
would  recommend  "Dalton's  Physiology,"  Gray-'s  "How  Plants  Grow,"  and 
Tenney's  "Elements  of  Zoology,"  as  the  best  suited  to  our  work  in  the  "Higher 
Branches,"  and  would  advise  teachers  desiring  to  take  up  these  studies,  to  procure 
them.  These  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  Institute  at  reduced  rates.  Bi-ing  mth 
you  a  good  supply  of  paper,  pens,  ink,  dictionaries,  etc.;  also  slates  and  pencils. 

Tuition  for  the  tenn,  $3.00.  Board  can  be  obtained  in  Flora  and  vicinity,  at 
veiy  reasonable  rates.  I  should  like  to  have  those  who  contemplate  attending  to 
so  inform  me  by  postal  card  or  otherwise  at  an  early  day  so  that  complete  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

Teachers  of  Clay  county,  this  is  a  rare  chance  for  improvement.  Use  your  in- 
fluence to  have  all  attend.  Let  us  go  Forward!  The  corps  of  instinictors  is  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  success.  'Ihe  instructions  will  be  suited  to  any,  whether 
teachers  or  not.  An  examination  for  Teacher.s'  Certificates  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  term.     For  further  information,  address, 

George  W.  Smith,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools. 
Sangamon  County. — A  County  Nonnal  School  will  be  opened  in  the  High  School 
Building',  on  Monday,  the  17th  inst.,  and  will  continue  six  weeks.  The  branches 
taught  m  the  public  schools  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  the  sciences  required 
for  a  first  grade  certificate  will  receive  careful  attention.  Teachers  who  desire  to 
improve,  and  also  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  short  and  comprehensive  course  of 
study,  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered.  The  school 
will  be  under  the  charge  of  P.  J.  Rourke,  Sup't  Co.  Schools,  and  Andrew  M.  Brooks, 
Sup't  City  Schools. 

P.  J.  Rourke. 

Sup't  County  Schools. 

Champaign  County. — The  Centennial  of  the  Nation  brings  us  to  the  Seventh 

Annual  Session  of  our  Normal  School.     It  will  open  on  Monday,  August  14th,  1876, 

and  continue  three  weeks,  in  the  High  School  Building  in  East  Champaign.     Its 

success  hitherto  has  been  unparalleled.     A  lively  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
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the  best  teachers  of  the  county  and  community.  The  quahty  of  the  instruction  is 
the  best.  An  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  our  people  for  skilled  labor  in  the 
school-room,  is  siitficient  inducement  to  press  onward.  We  are  happy  to  announce 
that  Prof.  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Aurora,  who  worked  so  faithfully  and  won  so  many 
plaudits  last  year,  will  give  instruction  in  Language  and  Zoology;  that  Prof.  John 
\V.  Cook,  of  Normal,  will  teach  Arithmetic  and  Histoiy,  and  Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard,  of 
the  Industrial  University,  ^vi^  teach  plain  reading.  Others  have  been  invited  and 
^\^ll  make  short  stays  with  us,  but  the  three  aboved  named  will  stay  throughout. 
Andrews'  "Manual  of  the  Constitution"  will  be  the  text  in  Histoiy.  All  teach- 
ers and  pei-sons  who  expect  to  become  teachers,  should  attend.  It  is  not  only  your 
privilege — it  is  your  duty.  Advanced  pupils  in  the  countiy  and  graded  schools  wiU 
find  it  profitable,  and  any  who  expect  to  enter  either  of  the  State  Universities  can 
thus  review  for  examination.  An  examination  for  certificates  will  be  held  at  the 
close,  beginning  Thursday.  August  olst,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  Persons  from  other 
counties  are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Bring  your  text-books  and  Bible.  Board 
can  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates.  Good  opportunities  offered  for  clubbing.  Tu- 
ition, one  dollar  per  week,  payable  in  advance.  For  further  information  address, 
S.  L.  Wilson,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Champaign,  lU. 

Jo  Daviess  County. — The  Jo  Daviess  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  (according 
to  a  vote  taken  at  the  last  Institute)  be  held  at  the  City  of  Galena.  It  will  com- 
mence on  Tuesday,  the  22d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1876,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  the 
High  School  Building,   and  continue  to,  and  including,  the  1st  of  September. 

Teachers  of  Jo  Daviess,  it  is  for  your  improvement  these  Institutes  are  held, 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  attend  them,  not  only  a  part  of  the  time,  but  during  the  en- 
tire session.  Do  not  neglect  to  bring  note,  as  well  as  text-books.  Remember  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  an  Institute  in  the  best  way,  the  teachers  must  be  active 
workers  in  them,  and  not  mere  passive  listeners.  You  cannot  maintain  a  proper 
standing,  or  receive  the  patronage  of  the  community,  if  you  do  not  keep  up  Avith 
the  times.  Robt.  Brand,  Co.  Supt. 

Ogle  Cotenty. — The  Teachers'  Drill  for  1876,  will  be  held  at  Rock  River  Semin- 
ary, Mt.  Morris,  commencing  August  1st.  and  closing  August  24th.  Classes  vi-ill 
be  fonned  in  each  of  the  branches  requii-ed  of  teachers  in  obtaining  certificates,  and 
members  can  enter  such  classes  as  they  select.  The  instruction  will  be  thorough 
and  given  by  President  Edwards,  S.  A.  Forbes  and  Harriet  Case,  of  Normal; 
M.  L.  Seymol'r,  Blue  Island;  the  Superintendents  of  DeKalb,  Winnebago,  Car- 
roll and  Whiteside  counties;  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Arthur  Edwards,  John  Parr, 
P.  R.  Walker,  J.  T.  Ray,  S.  B.  Wadsworth,  B.  S.  Hedges,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Craw- 
ford and  others  of  our  own  county. 

Tlie  County  Board  of  Supeiwisors  has  provided  for  the  incidental  expenses  of 
the  session,  aud  for  the  undersigned  to  spend  his  time  in  giving  methods  of  instruct- 
tion,  examinations,  etc.  A  tuition  fee  of  $8.00  each  will  be  charged  to  defray  the 
other  expenses  of  the  drill.  The  expense  of  boarding  may  be  so  small,  that  teach- 
ers can  well  afford  to  pay  this  tuition  fee  for  the  services  of  those  that  will  be  of  so 
great  aid  to  them.  The  use  of  sixty  rooms  in  the  Seniinaiy  buildings,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  table  and  Ijeadstead,  will  be  given,  rent  free,  to  those  that  wish  them. 
Members  can  have  their  food  cooked  for  them  at  fifty  cents  each,  per  week,  or  can 
board  in  clubs  at  $1.50  to  $2.00.  Board  with  furnished  rooms,  with  private  fami- 
lies, $:loO.  and  at  hotels.  M.OO. 

AU  persons  intending  to  be  present  are  requested  to  notify  me  at  once,  and  if 
assistance  as  to  boarding  is  desired,  to  so  inform  me.  Teachers  should  take  such 
text  and  reference  books  as  they  have,  with  Bibles,  slates,  stationery,  etc. 

E.  L.  Wells,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

Morgan  County .—Th^  Summer  Drill  or  Normal  School  will  begin  August  loth, 
and  continue  two  or  three  weeks.  There  will  be  daily  drill  in  the  common  branches, 
and  school  government.  The  sciences  will  not  be  neglected.  Especial  attention: 
will  be  given  to  Reading,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar.  Lectures  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  session  by  some  of  the  best  educators.  Teniis,  $1.00  per  week.  Bring  j'our 
text-books  for  study.     No  particular  book  required.       Harry  Higgins  Co.  Supt. 
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Iroquois  County. — The  Normal  Institute,  of  four  weeks,  will  be  held  at  Sheldon, 
Iroquois  county,  commencing  July  24th,  1876.  This  Institute  will  be  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Superintendents  Neisz,  of  Kentland,  and  Kerr,  of  Gil- 
man.  Every  common  school  teacher  in  this  and  adjacent  counties  should  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  brush  up  before  the  fall  examinations,  and  for  the 
labors  of  the  coming  year. 

Vermilion  County. — The  third  year  of  Vermilion  County  Normal  School,  is  to  be 
held  at  Danville,  Illinois,  commencing  Monday,  .July  24,  and  continuing  six  weeks. 
Tuition,  $1.00  per  week,  payable  in  advance.  The  course  of  study  will  embrace  all 
the  branches  upon  which  applicants  are  required  to  be  examined  for  a  first  grade 
certificate.  Persons  attending  this  school  are  requested  to  bring  any  text-books 
they  may  have.  A  full  corps  of  efficient  teachers  has  been  secured.  An  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  certificates  will  be  held  the  last  three  days  of  the  temi. 

Good  board  can  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates.  Those  desiring  further  infor- 
mation, may  address  either  of  the  undersigned,  at  Danville,  Illinois. 

C.  V.  Guy,  Co.  Supt.,  C.  M.  Taylor,  Supt.  Danville  Pub.  Schools. 

Marshall  County. — A  Normal  for  Marshall,  La  Salle,  Livingston  and  Wood- 
ford counties,  will  be  commenced  at  Wenona,  111.,  July  10th,  1876,  continuing  six 
weeks.  Tuition  in  Grammar  Department,  $3.00;  Tuition  for  County  Certificates. 
$5.00;  Tuition  for  State  Diploma,  |7.00.  Competent  teachers  are  employed  for  the 
work.  State  examinations  at  Dixon,  August  28,  24,  and  25.  For  further  infonna- 
tion,  address,  J.  A.  Holmes,  Wenona,  111. 

Edgar  County. — Teachers'  Normal  Institute.  A  Normal  Institute  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  and  those  prepaiing  to  teach  will  be  held  in  the  High  School 
Room,  Paris,  Illinois,  commencing  July  24th,   1876,   and  continuing  five  weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  adapted  to  the  immediate  and  pressing  wants 
of  the  teachers  and  schools  of  Edgar  county-  a-nd  an-angements  have  been  made  for 
such  assistance  and  appliances  as  will  secure  success  to  the  enterprise. 

It  is  designed  to  atford  such  instruction  as  will  prepare  those  attending,  for 
certificates  of  the  first  and  second  grades,  and  at  the  same  time  suggest  approved 
methods  of  conducting  schools  and  class  exercises.  All  subjects  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  county  will  receive  appropriate  attention,  and  no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  term  every  way  advantageous  to  those  in  attendance. 

This  Institute  has  been  undertaken  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  who  will  be  present  during  the  sessions,  and  will  grant  certificates 
to  such  as  are  found  worthy  to  receive  them  at  the  close.  Those  who  mean  to  at- 
tend will  confer  a  favor  by  notifjdng  me  of  their  intention  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  the  grade  of  studies  they  desire  to  pursue.  Any  text-book  in  general  use  will 
answer  every  purpose.  Expenses:  Tuition  for  the  term,  |5.00;  Board,  per  week. 
$8.50  to  $4.00.  For  further  particulars,  address  R.-S.  CusrcK,  County  Superintend- 
ent, or  the  undersigned,  A.  Harvey,  Supt.  Pub.  Schools,  Paris,  111. 

Henderson  Connty. — Olena,  III.,  June  24th,  1876. — Editors  Schoolmaster: 
The  Henderson  County  Institute  will  open  at  Oquawka,  .Tuly  24th,  and  will  con- 
tinue four  weeks.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Akin,  and  Miss  S.  E.  Chapin. 
All  the  branches  required  for  a  first  grade  certificate,  and  pedagogics,  will  receive 
attention.  The  '"Teachers'  Institute  Association"  will  meet  at  the  same  place, 
August  21st,  and  will  hold  a  four  days'  session.  Centennial  exercises  will  be  con- 
nected with  our  usual  drill.  J.  M.  Arthur,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Cumberland  County. — Our  Normal  Institute  for  this  county  this  year,  will  be 
held  at  Prairie  City.  Will  commence  Monday,  July  24th,  and  continue  six  weeks. 
The  school  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  M.  Sperry,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Moore.  It  is 
intended,  by  nil ■;! lis  of  lectures  and  practical  drills,  to  give  instruction  in  aU  the 
common  branchi-s  and  especially  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching.      C. 

Christian  County. — Taylorville,  III.,  July  6th.  1876.  Editors  School- 
master:— We  will  hold  our  regular  "County  Teachers'  Institute"  in  Taylorville. 
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commencing  on  Monday,  August  28th,  and  continue  one  week.  I  expect  to  call  a 
county  convention  of  school  directors  to  meet  in  Taylorville,  Saturday,  September 
2d.  State  Superintendent  Ettei{.  wall  Ije  with  us  at  that  time.  Our  people  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  our  schools;  teachers  are  well  paid  for  their  sei-vices, 
and  have  been  doing  good  work.  In  addition  to  our  ''County  Institute"  which  is 
held  once  a  year,  we  hold  local  Institutes  in  different  parts  of  the  county  during  the 
school  year.  These  are  well  attended,  not  alone  by  teachers,  but  by  the  citizens 
generally.  Wages  in  our  district  schools  range  from  $40  to  $6-j  per  month.  Prin- 
cipals in  graded  schools  receive  from  $90  to  $115  per  month. 

R.  W.  Ork,  Co.  Supt. 

Hancock  County. — Third  Vacation  Normal  Class  DriU,  and  di-ill  for  State  Cer- 
tificates, at  Carthage  College,  by  President  Thessler  and  Professors  Easterday, 
Richard  Bartholomew  and  W.m.  Griffin.  Having  been  requested  by  many  to 
hold  a  drill  this  year  for  both  County  and  State  Certificates,  and  having  permission 
from  the  State  Superintendent  to  announce  for  State  Examination  on  August  23, 
24  and  25.  we  will  commence  the  ixth  of  July,  and  close  the  18th  of  August. 
County  examinations  18th  and  19th  of  August. 

Five  Dollars  will  be  charged  for  instruction  in  the  branches  required  for  County 
Certificates.  Eight  Dollars  for  instruction  in  the  branches  required  for  State  Cer- 
tificates. Instruction  will  be  given  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  re- 
gard to  arranging,  classifying  and  successfully  conducting  "Country  Schools." 

Boarding  at  the  College  Donnitories,  including  rooms,  bedsteads,  mattresses, 
tables,  chairs,  etc..  at  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  week;  rooms  furnished  as  stated  above, 
at  50  cents  per  week.  Boarding  in  private  families  from  $:).50  to  $4.00.  We  ex- 
pect the  State  Superintendent  to  dehver  one  or  more  addresses  to  the  teachers. 
For  further  particulars  address,  Wm.  Griffin,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools  ' 

Marion  County. — The  County  Teachers'  Institute,  for  this  year,  commences  on 
^londay.  July  31st,  and  continues  four  weeks.  It  is  to  be  held  at  Odin.  Those  who 
cannot  attend  the  Institute  will  take  notice  that  the  examination  for  certificates  will 
be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  24th  and  25th,  and  as  I  expect  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  county  for  a  month  or  more  immediately  after  Institute  work  is  over, 
no  more  examinations  will  be  held  until  December.  Good  accommodations  in 
private  families  including  board  ^vill  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  week. 
Tuition,  $2.50  for  the  term.  Instructions  given  in  all  branches  required  in  first 
gi-ade  ceiiificates.  J.  W.  Primmer,  Co.  Supt. 
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B.  S.  Hedges,  of  the  last  Illinois  Normal  Class,  takes  charge  of  the  Rocbelle 
High  School  next  year. 

Dr.  Edwards  read  a  paper  on  "The  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  Normal 
Schools,"  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  National  Association. 

Frank  Matthews  continues  in  charge  of  the  Toulon  Schools.  He  has  held 
his  present  position  five  years. 

S.  S.  Wood,  who  ha,s  taught  at  Wyoming  for  two  years,  has  accepted  theprin- 
cipalship  of  the  Princeville  (Peoria  Co.,)  Schools. 

0.  F,  McKiM.  who  was  formerly  Superintendent  of  Macon  county,  and  for  a  ' 
long  time  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Decatur,  succeeds  Mr.  Gowdy  in  the 
principalship  of  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  schools. 

Charles  L.  Ray.mond,  of  Blooniington.  has  been  appointed  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Mason  City  Schools. 

The  Independent,  of  that  town,  which  paper,  Vjy  the  way.  has  only  good  words 
for  the  schools,  gives  him  the  following  good-natured  send  off: 
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We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  people  of  this  school  district,  Mr.  Chas. 
L.  Raymond,  who  has  been  engaged  as  Piincipal  of  our  public  schools  for  the  next 
tenn.  Mr.  Raymond  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  county  but  latterly  has  been 
engaged  in  the  legal  profession  in  Bloomington.  He  is  well  versed  in  Latin.  Ger- 
man and  French,  and  in  all  other  particulars  is  a  first-class  scholar.  As  a  gentleman 
and  scholar  he  is  endorsed  and  recommended  by  County  Superintendent  Badger 
and  Prof.  W.  H.  Wili-iamson. 

James  S.  Stevenson,  an  old  Illinois  teacher,  is  principal  of  the  Clay  School, 
in  St.  Louis.     He  has  an  average  attendance  of  nine  hundred  pupils. 

The  Globe- De?nocrat  gives  a  pleasing  account  of  the  exercises  at  the  close  of 
this  school. 

We  chp  the  following  from  the  Watseka  Repiibluan : 

Prof.  S.  G.  Hai,ey,  an  experienced  and  practical  teacher,  of  DeKalb  county, 
this  State,  we  learn  has  been  engaged  as  prmcipal  of  ourpubUc  schools  for  the  en- 
suing year.  He  comes  highly  recommended,  having  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
best  academies  in  New  England  and  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  having  taught 
several  years  in  New  England  and  five  years  in  this  State. 

W.  S.  Mills,  who  last  year  had  supervision  of  the  Grammar  Depai-tment  of 
the  Model  School  in  the  Illinois  Normal,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  West 
Side  school  at  Joliet. 

Dr.  Robert  Allyn  of  the  Southern  Normal  is  East,  doing  the  Centennial. 

Makried. — Wednesday  evening,  July  12th,  1876,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  E. 
Woodruff,  Savanna,  IlUnois,  W.  A.  Evans  and  Maggie  Woodruff. 

So  say  the  cards.  The  Schoolmaster  wishes  happiness  and  prosperity  to  these 
deluded  friends,  who  have  rashly  followed  the  example  of  their  ancestry. 


Zell's  Encyclopedia. — New  and  revised  edition  with  maps.  The  more  we 
see  of  this  i^ractical  a.nd  universal  library,  the  more  strongly  we  are  convinced  every 
one  should  make  strenuous  efforts  to  procure  a  copy  of  it.  And  to  accommodati' 
all,  we  understand  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  responsible  persons  can 
order  complete  bound  sets  of  it,  and  pay  $5.00  per  month.  Address  the  general 
agent,  J.  W.  Marsh,  722  North  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$5.00  to  $20.00  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $1.00  free. 

Stinson  k  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

Send  25  cents  to  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  pamphlet  of  100  pages, 
containing  Lists  of  3,000  newspapers,  and  estimates  sho-wing  cost  of  advertising. 


$12.00  a  day  at  home.     Agents  wanted.     Outfit  and  terms  free. 

True  it  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  get 
thick,  nor  be  injured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon" 
cans;  price,  $6.55  per  can.  Anything  in  the  l)ook  and  stationery  line  will  1)0  sup- 
plied to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
you  want  catalogues,  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have 
been  trying  without  success  to  procure,  try  us.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Centennial  edition,  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes:  volume  three  is  now 
ready;  price,  $2.25  per  volume.  Maxwell  k  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 
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PSYCHOLOGY   VI. 

Do  ice  get  immediate  knoivMge  through  all  the  senses  P  If  we  touch  a  hard 
body,  we  get  at  once  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  hard- 
ness. It  comes  to  us  directly,  not  in  any  roundabout  way.  'We  are 
also  certain  that  the  quality  belongs  to  the  body.  We  are  in  no 
doubt  about  this.  If  we  touch  a  piece  of  steel,  and  feel  the  hardness  of  it, 
we  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  attributing  the  hardness  to  some  other  body. 
But  with  some  of  the  senses,  as  hearing,  the  case  is  different.  I  hear  a 
sound,  and  call  it  the  sound  of  a  bell  at  some  distance.  But  I  may  be  in 
error.     It  may  come  from  some  other  body. 

Knowledge  indirectly  acquired.  When  I  hear  a  bell,  as  we  say,  why 
do  I  know  or  believe  that  the  sound  comes  from  that  particular  object  ! 
How  do  I  know  that  it  does  not  really  come  from  some  other  object  ?  Is 
there  any  certain,  direct  evidence  in  the  sound  itself  that  the  bell  made  it  ? 
There  is  no  such  evidence.  But  I  have  heard  that,  or  a  similar  sound,  be- 
fore. And  it  has  been  in  connection  with  a  bell.  Many  times,  when  the 
sound  has  come  to  my  ears,  my  eyes  have  shown  me  a  bell  in  motion.  Nor 
have  I  ever  had  reason  to  think  that  any  other  object  caused  the  sound  in 
any  case  when  I  have  heard  it.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  bell,  therefore,  not 
because  there  is  anything  in  the  sound  itself  that  directly  compels  me  to 
believe  it,  but  because  1  remember  what  I  have  previously  learned  about  it 
by  means  of  the  other  senses. 

What  is  directly  heard.  What  is  directly  heard  is  the  sound  caused 
by  the  vibration  of  the  air  against  the  drum  of  the  ear.  We  do  not  strictly 
hear  the  bell,  or  the  carriage,  or  the  bird  that  sings. 

Power  of  Sound  over  the  Mind.  Perhaps  we  shall  do  well  to  notice 
here  the  power  of  sound  over  the  mind.  Musical  tones,  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice,  the  cries  of  animals,  affect  us  very  strongly.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  intercourse  with   our   friends  and  our 
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loved  ones  is  carried  on  by  means  of  sound.  Sounds,  therefore,  become  as- 
sociated with  the  best  and  deepest  feelings  of  our  hearts.  A  mother  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  cry  of  pain  uttered  by  her  child,  and  whenever  she 
hears  that  sound  afterwards,  it  awakens  a  similar  feeling.  But,  besides  this, 
there  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  sounds  to  the  mind,  of  such  kind  that 
they  naturally  arouse  the  feelings.  A  cry  of  joy  from  a  human  being  of 
whose  language  we  are  totally  ignorant  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  us.  We 
do  not  need  articulate  speech  to  enable  us  to  interpret  it.  Sighing  and 
laughter  belong  to  no  particular  language.  They  are  understood  by  a  natur- 
al instinct.  On  this  ground  all  nations  and  tribes  of  men  speak  the  same 
dialect.     And  the  same  thing  is  just  as  true  of  animals. 

Number  of  Sounds  that  can  he  Heard.  Dr.  Thomas  Keid  says  that 
the  ear  can  distinguish  five  hundred  different  degrees  of  pitch  in  sounds,  and 
in  each  degree  of  pitch,  five  hundred  degrees  of  loudness.  This  makes  alto- 
gether two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  different  sounds  that  may  be  distin- 
guished by  a  person  of  ordinarily  good  hearing. 

What  we  get  in  Sight.  When  we  look  at  an  object,  and  have  the 
help  of  light,  and  an  unobstructed  view,  what  do  we  really  see  ]  Which  of 
its  qualities  are  made  know  to  us  by  vision  ?  This  question  is  a  difficult 
one  to  answer,  because,  in  using  any  of  our  senses,  we  call  to  our  help  at 
once  any  and  all  knowledge  that  we  may  happen  to  have,  that  is  at  all  a  help 
to  us.  This  we  saw  in  what  was  said  about  hearing.  We  know  that  the 
sound  we  hear  comes  from  the  bell,  because  we  remember  what  we  have 
previously  observed.  That  is,  the  perception  is  helped  by  the  memory.  Now 
when  we  look  at  an  object,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  knowledge  we  get 
comes  through  the  eye,  or  from  the  memory.  I  look  at  a  table,  and  conclude 
that  it  is  a  flat  surface,  so  many  feet  in  length  and  so  many  in  width.  How 
much  of  this  does  the  eye  alone  tell  me  1 

Does  the  eye  gioe  us  Length  and  Breadth,  etc.  ?  We  certainly  cannot 
tell  the  exact  number  of  feet  in  the  length  of  a  table  by  the  sight  alone.  If 
I  am  able  to  determine  that  by  the  eye,  as  we  say,  it  must  be  because  I  re- 
member the  length  of  a  foot,  as  I  have  seen  it  before.  So  it  is  certain  that 
the  memory  helps  us  to  see  the  exact  length  and  breadth  of  a  surface,  or 
the  exact  length  of  a  line. 

But  the  seeing  the  exact  length  or  breadth  of  a  surface  is  one  thing, 
and  seeing  that  it  has  length  and  breadth  is  another  thing.  Does  sight 
teach  us  that  a  surface  has  extension,  i.  e.,  length  and  breadth?  In  other 
words,  does  sight  give  us  a  knowledge  of  extension  ?  Most  persons  would 
at  once  say  that  it  does.     It  seldom  occurs  to  an  ordinary  man  that  it  is  not 
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by  sight  that  he  gets  knowledge  of  the  extension  and  form  of  the  things  he 
sees.  But  many  philosophers  think  otherwise.  Some  hold  that  originally 
extension  is  perceived  only  by  touch,  and  that  we  learn  to  perceive  it  by  sight 
only  after  much  experience,  and  by  the  use  of  memory.  The  process  is  some- 
thing like  this,  as  the  philosophers  think ;  at  first  we  learn  extension  by 
touch,  and  then  we  see  with  our  eyes  that  a  body  having  a  certain  extension 
presents  a  certain  appearance.  Then^  afterwards,  whenever  that  appearance 
is  seen,  we  conclude  that  the  same  extension  exists.  The  eye,  although  it 
does  not  perceive  the  extension,  does  perceive  the  appearance  that  always 
goes  with  it. 

Sight  alone  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  Color.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
sight  alone  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  color.  Without  sight  we  should  never 
have  any  idea  what  color  is.  A  man  born  blind  cannot  have  this  idea,  and 
cannot  acquire  it.  If  such  a  man  learns  to  distinguish  colors  it  is  by  some 
accidental  circumstance  attending  it.  He  may  learn  to  feel  of  cloth,  and 
to  distinguish  red  from  blue  by  the  feeling  of  the  grains  of  the  color  pig- 
ment. But  that  is  not  knowing  color, — it  is  knowing  the  size  and  form  of 
these  grains. 

Now,  as  color  is  always  seen  spread  out  on  a  surface,  we  must  concede, 
apparently,  that  as  we  see  the  color,  we  must  see  the  surfaces.  And  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  eye  alone  does  not  give  us  the  idea  of  distance  or 
length.  An  English  oculist  tells  of  a  man  that  was  cured  of  blindness  by 
the  removing  of  a  cataract  from  his  eyes.  P]verything  he  saw  appeared  to 
touch  his  eyes.  And,  therefore,  it  is  argued  that  sight  does  not  give  us  dis- 
tance. But  if  the  objects  touched  his  eyes,  or  seemed  to,  they  must  still 
have  seemed  at  a  distance — though  a  very  short  distance.  The  knowledge 
of  distance,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  knowledge  of  precise  and 
comparative  distance,  as  so  many  feet,  inches,  etc. 

Resistance  to  3fuscular  Effort.  Many  writers  consider  that  we  learn 
many  things  that  are  usually  attributed  to  touch,  by  means  of  resistance  to 
muscular  effort.  They  say  that  merely  touching  a  heavy  piece  of  iron  does 
not  give  us  a  notion  of  its  weight.  We  get  that  notion  only  when  we  at- 
tempt to  lift  it,  and  find  it  resisting  the  effort  of  our  muscles.  The  same 
thing  is  thought  to  be  true  of  hardness.  We  do  not  get  the  knowledge  that 
a  body  is  hard  by  touching  it.  That  knowledge  comes  as  a  consequence  of 
an  effort  of  our  muscles  to  press  the  body  together,  or  crush  it.  This  seems 
to  be  reasonable. 

Are  the  Senses  to  be  Believed  ?  Some  philosophers  have  declared  that 
the  senses  are  not  to  be  trusted.     The   Eleatics   and   Skeptics   among   the 
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Greeks,  and  many  eminent  modern  writers,  have  held  that  view.  They  ad- 
mit that  things  appear  thus  and  so, — that  the  phenomena  appear  to  the 
mind, — but  they  deny  that  there  is  anything  in  the  world  corresponding  to 
these  phenomena. 

But  all  mankind  seem  to  take  the  truth  of  this  testimony  of  the  senses 
for  granted.  When  1  think  I  see  a  tree,  I  act  upon  that  thought,  and 
avoid  running  against  it.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  practically,  that  the  thing  is 
just  as  it  seems.  I  see  a  rabid  dog  coming  towards  me,  and  lose  not  a  mo- 
ment in  beginning  to  escape.  Even  the  philosophers  who  deny  the  truth  of 
this  testimony  do  the  same.  They  run  from  danger,  they  avoid  obstruc- 
tions, that  are  made  known  to  them  only  by  their  senses,  as  promptly  as  the 
veriest  ignoramus.  And  on  the  whole,  it  appears  more  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  Creator  has  made  our  senses  to  tell  us  the  truth  rather  than  to  de- 
ceive us. 

It  is  impossible  to  pvore  that  our  senses  deceive  us,  because  we  have 
no    means  of  doing  it  but  through  the  senses  themselves. 

Senses  sometimes  (five  us  False  Information.  It  is  said  that  our  senses 
sometimes  mislead  us, — that  a  straight  stick  appears  bent  when  partly  im- 
mersed in  water,  or  a  square  tower  appears  round  at  a  distance.  This  is 
urged  as  a  reason  for  not  believing  the  senses.  But  a  moment's  thought 
will  show  us  that  the  vision  is  not  responsible  for  these  mistakes.  This 
sense  does  not  give  us  forms  and  directions  absolutely.  It  only  gives  us 
appearances.  It  gives  us  the  appearance  of  the  stick  in  the  water,  just  as  it 
is  presented  by  the  light  that  comes  from  it  to  the  eye.  It  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tower  just  as  the  light  presents  it  to  the  eye.  Concerning 
the  first,  we  infer  that  it  is  crooked ;  concerning  the  second,  we  infer  that  it 
is  round.  Our  vision  in  each  case  is  right ;  our  judgment  in  each  ease  is 
wrong.  We  have  noticed  in  the  past  that  sticks  presenting  the  appearance 
were  crooked  ;  we  conclude  that  this  too  is  crooked.  And  the  same  with  the 
tower.     The  same  is  true  of  such  delusions  as  mirage. 

Organs  sometimes  diseased.  Sometimes  the  organs  of  sense  are  diseas- 
ed or  thrown  out  of  their  normal  state,  and  then,  of  course,  we  cannot  rely 
upon  their  testimony.  During  fever  the  eye  often  sees  strange  sights,  and 
the  ear  hears  strange  sounds.  But  these  mistakes  may  dften  be  corrected, 
and  when  by  the  general  testimony  of  the  senses  we  make  the  corrections, 
we  rest  satisfied  with  them.  And  we  consider  the  mistakes  as  abnormal, 
and  reject  them,  but  this  does  riot  invalidate  in  our  minds,  the  healthy  tes- 
timony of  the  senses. 

Distinction  of  Terms.     That  which  the  senses  give  us  directly,  as  when 
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we  feel  of  a  hard  body  and  get  a  knowledge  of  hardness,  is  called  their  di- 
rect testimony.  That  which  we  get  by  inference  from  the  senses,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  our  judgment  upon  this  direct  testimony,  we  call  the  indirect 
testimony  of  the  senses.  1  feel  a  polished  marble  surface,  and  find  it  hard  : 
here  is  a  knowledge  of  hardness  by  direct  testimony.  A  skillful  painter  has 
so  arranged  his  lights  and  shades  upon  a  wall  that  I  look  at  the  result  of 
his  work,  and  think  I  see  a  solid  globe  ;  if  this  false  inference  should  be 
charged  upon  the  sight  at  all,  it  must  be  considered  as  very  indirect  testi- 
mony from  the  eye. 

Richard  Edwards. 


A  TALK  WITH  AN  OLDER  BOY 


A  few  days  since  I  was  sauntering  about  the  grounds  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institute  in  Washington.  Sitting  upon  a  bench  to  rest,  under  one  of 
the  trees,  I  was  joined  by  an  older  boy  than  myself,  a  Prussian,  and  an 
emploije  at  the  Institute.  He  was  in  a  talkative  mood,  and  soon  began  to 
enlighten  me  in  regard  to  his  past  history,  his  experiences  as  a  teacher,  and 
his  opinions  about  this  country,  especially  respecting  politics  and  education. 

Said  he,  "I  came  to  this  country  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  full  of 
entoosiasm  for  its  freedom,  intelligence  and  free  institutions.  Soon  after  my 
arrival,  1  attended  a  meeting  to  ratify  the  nomination  of  the  democratic 
candidate  for  president.  When  the  speaker  announced  the  name  of  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  there  was  a  great  outburst  of  cheers,  the  entoosiasm  was  un- 
bounded. One  man  standing  near  me  seemed  quite  unable  to  contain  him- 
self, so  earnest  was  he  in  applauding  the  nomination.  But,  when  the  noise 
had  died  away  a  little,  this  same  earnest  patriot  turned  to  his  neighbor  and 

said,  'Who  the is  Franklin  Pierce,  anyway  V     This  began  to  cool 

my  entoosiasm  :  I  could  not  understand  how  one  could  shout  so  vociferously 
for  a  man  he  did  not  know.  I  understand  it  better  now  ;  but  my  entoosiasm 
has  been  cooling  ever  since." 

He  taught  for  awhile,  as  private  teacher,  in  the  family  of  one  of  the 
Lees,  of  Virginia.  He  threw  himself  into  his  business  with  his  native  "entoo- 
siasm." One  of  his  pupils  was  a  lad  of  about  ten  years ;  and  with  this  boy- 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  his  work  with  some  satisfaction.  But  an  older 
boy  of  sixteen,  who  had  been  to  "college,"  was  put  under  his  charge  :  and 
it   was   a    sore  trial  to  contend  with  the  vicious  habits  of  study  that  this 
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boy  had  brought  from  college.  The  tutor  finally  told  the  mother  of  the 
boys  that  the  little  one  knew  more  arithmetic  than  his  older  brother  did. 
"Impossible,"  said  she,  "he  has  been  to  college."  "Come  with  me,"  said 
the  tutor,  "and  I  will  prove  it  to  you."  The  mother  came,  and  he  set  each 
of  the  boys  a  problem  that  he  had  not  seen  before.  Soon  the  tutor  stepped 
along,  looked  over  the  elder  boy's  work,  and  said,  "All  wrong."  The  boy 
was  in  consternation,  begged  to  be  told  what  was  the  matter,  and  how  to  do 
the  work  right.  "I  tell  you  nothing,"  said  the  tutor,  "you  should  know  for 
yourself  that  you  are  right."  He  now  stepped  to  the  little  boy,  examined 
his  work  a  moment,  and  said,  "All  wrong."  But  the  little  fellow,  instead 
of  crying  out  like  his  brother,  was  pugnacious,  and  went  on  to  show  that  he 
had  done  his  work  exactly  according  to  the  rules.  Turning  to  the  mother, 
the  tutor  said,  "There,  you  see  ;  he  know,  he  fight." 

He  was  not  only  earnest  to  teach  his  boys  all  he  could,  but  he  took 
great  pains  to  help  them  in  their  sports ;  he  hunted  with  them,  and  fished 
with  them,  and  tried  in  all  ways  to  discharge  his  duties  in  all  their  fullness, 
and  not  simply  "according  to  the  bond."  But,  one  day  when  he  was 
urging  them  to  do  their  work  faithfully,  and  to  master  the  subjects  of  their 
study,  and  not  simply  learn  their  lessons  to  recite,  they  said  to  him,  "What 
diflFerence  does  that  make  to  you?  You  get  your  pay  just  the  same." 
"Just  as  though  a  few  dollars  of  pay  was  all!"  Said  he,  "You  ungrateful 
fellows,  if  that  is  the  way  you  look  at  it,  I  won't  be  your  tutor  any  longer." 

He  then  went  to  teach  in  a  "College,"  himself.  But  here  he  found 
boys  studying  the  paradigms  in  Latin  Grrammar,  and  trying  to  read  Ovid  at 
the  same  time.  The  boys  complained  to  the  Principal  that  he  asked  ques- 
tions that  were  not  in  the  book,  and  questions  that  were  in  the  lessons  of  the 
last  week.  And  the  Principal  took  the  part  of  the  boys.  This  made  a 
rupture  between  them.  Another  point  of  discouragement  was  that  the  Prin- 
cipal wanted  him  to  mark  the  lessons,  and  give  perfect  marks  when  the  an- 
swers were  given  just  in  the  language  of  the  book,  whether  it  was  under- 
stood or  not.  The  quarrel  soon  waxed  so  bitter  that  he  said  to  the  Princi- 
pal, "I  won't  teach  in  your  College;  money  wouldn't  hire  me  to  teach 
your  way." 

And  so  he  quit  teaching.  "Teaching  in  this  country,"  said  he,  "is  a 
thankless  task.  The  teachers  are  not  half  paid, — they  are  not  respected, — 
they  must  make  things  appear  as  they  are  not, — they  must  teach  just  as  the 
text-book  says;  I  wouldn't  be  hired  to  teach  here.  And  then,  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  they  must  change  their  text-books  every  year  ;  I  have  paid  seven 
dollars  for  geographies  for  my  child,  and  one  of  them  is  just  as  good  as 
another." 
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The  old  man's  cigar,  like  his  "entoosiasm,"  had  burned  out  by  this  time  ; 
and  we  went  our  several  ways.  But  as  I  wound  my  steps  over  to  the  Capi- 
tol, I  thought  it  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  "To  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,"  even  though  their  views  may  be  a  little  more  jaundiced  than  justice 
demands.  An  Old  Boy. 


OPENING  EXERCISES. 


Enter  the  school-room  with  a  sunny  countenance.  Let  your  first  words 
be  uttered  in  pleasant  tones.  There  may  be  little  noises  in  the  room, — the 
slamming  of  a  book  on  the  desk,  or  the  dragging  of  a  boot  over  the  floor. 
Wait  silently  until  all  have  become  quiet,  then  proceed  quietly. 

If  you  have  charge  of  a  school  which  is  graded,  listen  to  the  roll-call 
by  grades,  writing  at  the  same  time  the  numbers  of  all  absentees,  on  the 
board.  Leave  the  numbers  undisturbed  until  the  close  of  the  session  ;.  from 
these  make  up  the  record  accordingly.  Everything  should  be  conformed  to 
a  previously  prepared  programme.  Next,  sing  one  or  two  stanzas  after  the 
page  has  been  announced  by  the  chorister.  Just  here  let  me  write  my  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  singing  in  public  schools ;  indeed,  no  school  ought  to  pros- 
per unless  singing  is  enforced  in  all  its  grades.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
enlist  every  child  in  this  exercise.  Then  ask  all  to  repeat  with  you,  or  alter- 
nately, some  previously  assigned  scripture  lesson,  say  the  Beatitudes, 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  etc,"  These  few  verses  should  be  learned 
by  all,  so  that  no  book  shall  be  needed. 

It  may  be  that  some  unfortunate  little  boy  or  girl  belonging  to  the 
school  has  been  maltreated  by  his  superiors.  If  such  a  case  comes  within 
your  notice,  stop  short  when  you  have  repeated,  "Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  Now  is  the  moment  of  all  others  for  the  ap- 
plication, and  it  may  be  the  grinding  in  of  a  valuable  lesson,  a  great 
humanitarian  doctrine  which  touches  bottom  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
society.  Say  a  few  words  and  to  the  point.  Tell  the  boys  how  infinitely 
contemptible  it  is  to  abuse  an  inferior,  be  it  man  or  beast.  Then  sing  one 
stanza  bearing  upon  the  thought  in  the  morning  lesson.  Perhaps  the  fifteen 
minutes  assigned  for  this  work  have  by  this  time  been  consumed  ;  if  so,  close 
at  once. 

It  would  be  well  to  vote  the  Bible  out  of  our  schools  altogether  if  no 
point  is  to  be  gained  by  the  reading  of  it.  In  many  schools,  the  few  min- 
utes set  apart  for  devotional   exercises  are  periods  of  supreme  delight  to  the 
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mischief  makers,  and  even  those  pupils  wlio  participate  in  it  do  so  in  a  care- 
less, listless  way.  So  dull  is  it  indeed  in  many  cases,  that  both  pupils  and 
teachers  regard  the  schoolmaster's  devotion  mill  as  a  humdrum  machine,  with 
the  water  always  low  in  the  sluice.  A  change  would  come  over  the  spirit 
of  such  a  school  if  some  definite  words  were  assigned,  say  the  ten  command- 
ments, then  ask  the  entire  school  to  learn  them.  Perhaps  ten  children  may 
prepare  the  exercise  before  the  next  session.  Never  mind  ;  call  upon  them 
at  each  succeeding  session;  soon  all,  or  at  least  a  majority,  will  have  learned 
it.  Do  not,  however,  continue  the  same  lesson  until  it  becomes  monotonous, 
for  this  is  just  the  criticism  made  upon  the  average  scripture  reading.  In- 
troduce a  new  exercise  as  often  as  may  be  desired.  I  have  in  mind  a  special 
lesson  which  was  used  with  good  effect  in  my  own  school.  It  was  necessary 
to  impress  the  children  with  some  regard  for  superiors,  and  especially  did  it 
seem  desirable  to  inspire  a  due  regard  for  the  aged.  Having  this  in  view, 
the  following  and  similar  verses  were  collated  from  various  parts  of  the 
scriptures  :  "Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head  and  honor  the  face 
of  the  old  man."  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  etc."  The  whole 
lesson  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  verses,  and  after  being  learned  by  the  en- 
tire school,  was  repeated  with  a  heartiness  which  never  results  from  the 
reading  of  a  Hebrew  genealogy  in  I.  Chron.  Then  we  sang,  "Don't  forget 
the  old  folks."  The  good  impression  made  by  this  lesson  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten,  even  by  the  writer.  A  few  words  of  prayer  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment may  be  well,  even  the  reading  of  the  Lord's  prayer  is  sometimes  ef- 
fective, yet  the  railroad  speed  at  which  it  is  delivered  by  many  teachers,  and 
even  preachers,  renders  the  performance  exceedingly  dubious,  to  say  the  least. 

"Words  without  thoughts  never  to  Heaven  go."  A  real  prayer  is  a 
human  thought  melted  into  the  sentiment  of  the  heart,  and  doubtless  the 
most  effective  petitions  were  never  translated  into  words.  The  twenty-third 
Psalm  makes  a  very  good  lesson  when  learned,  as  does  also  the  first.  Many 
other  similar  lessons  will  be  suggested  to  the  thoughtful  teacher,  and  if  car- 
ried out  judiciously,  they  will  add  a  charm  to  the  opening  exercise  which  is 
exceedingly  desirable  in  many  of  our  country  and  graded  schools. 

Just  here  it  occurs  to  me  that  no  provision  has  been  made  for  those 
schools  in  which  the  use  of  the  Bible  is  interdicted.  If  the  Schoolmaster 
please,  I  shall  be  glad  to  present  in  a  future  paper,  an  alternative  for  the 
Bihkless  schools.  .  S.  W.  Paislet. 


School-room  work  should  never  be  at  random.  If  the  object  of  devo- 
tional exercises  is  to  cultivate  devotion,  the  value  of  them  can  be  correctly 
measured  by  obvious  results. 
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THE  COUiNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


This  is  the  teacher's  noon-time,  and  as  the  successful  farmer  improves  the 
hour  of  noon  by  reading  a  good  farm  journal,  or  by  gaining  instruction  from 
some  reliable  source,  or  by  jotting  down,  for  the  guidance  of  others,  experi- 
ences, the  utility  of  which  he  has  fully  tested,  so  will  the  truly  earnest 
teacher  read  his  school  journal,  frequent  his  library,  consult  those  who  have 
had  more  experience  than  he,  arrange  his  plans,  and  instruct  himself  in  all 
ways  possible  for  the  coming  work,  not  omitting  to  give  any  plans  of  his 
own  which  he  believes  will  be  useful  to  his  fellow-workers. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  a  short  article  entitled,  "The  Country  School,' 
beginning  on  page  eleven  of  the  January  number  of  the  Schoolmaster, 
and  is  recommended  to  read  it  before  perusing  this  farther.  And,  by  way 
of  explanation,  let  me  say,  here,  that  I  am  talking  of  no  school  but  the 
country  schools,  the  district  schools,  and  that  the  suggestions  I  may  make 
apply  wholly  to  the  teachers  who  work  in  these  schools. 

I  suppose  most  that  is  written  concerning  schools  is  written  by  men 
and  women  who  are  not  now  at  work  in  the  country  schools ;  who  write 
looking  from  their  present  stand-point,  and  who,  therefore,  in  making  out 
their  "courses  of  study  for  country  schools,"  are  quite  apt,  at  least,  to  for- 
get one  very  essential  thing,  and  that  is  the  very  limited  time  we  teachers 
have  to  each  recitation.  Perhaps  a  comparison,  showing  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity  of  country  and  town,  graded  schools, 
will  not  be  amiss  here.  Let  us  take  the  average  country  school  and  grade 
it  as  suggested  in  the  January  No.  We  find  we  have  four  general  grades,  A, 
B,  C,  and  D,  the  last  being,  really,  two  grades.  To  A  we  give  four  studies; 
to  K,  four;  to  C,  four;  to  the  advanced  part  of  D,  three,  and  to  the  rest  of  D, 
two,  for  the  term.  Allowing  four  times  for  the  little  folks  to  read,  and 
one  recitation,  daily,  of  each  of  the  other  studies  throughout  the  grades, 
we  shall  have  about  twenty  recitations  daily,  averaging  sixteen  and  half 
minutes.  Here  we  have  a  graded  school  in  miniature,  thrown  into  one 
room,  and  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher. 

Now  let  us  take  the  average  town  school  of  eight  grades,  with  three 
grades  in  the  primary,  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher,  and  limited 
to  four  studies  each.  Now  count  one  recitation  on  the  average  to  each 
study  per  day  of  380  minutes,  and  we  see  that  we  have  '28  minutes  to  the 
recitation.     Compare  time. 
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Suppose  the  different  grades  of  this  school  to  be  thrown  together  into  one 
large  room  with  one  teacher  in  charge.  It  would  then  be  in  the  condition 
of  the  tolerably  managed  country  school,  only  much  larger,  of  course. 
From  this  suppositional  view,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  would  soon  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  school.  If  this  be  so  clearly  seen,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  the  utterly  chaotic  state  of  that  country-school  where  no  approach 
to  order  and  regularity  has  ever  been  made. 

Compare  the  advantages  of  -plan  with  the  disadvantage  of  no  plan. 

A  teacher  was  employed  in  a  country  school  to  work  there  during  the 
winter  term.  The  school  was  a  large  one — seventy  enrolled — fifty-eight  in 
daily  attendance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  more  heterogeneous 
school.  So  visionary  and  uncertain  were  many  even  of  the  oldest  scholars 
in  regard  to  what  they  wanted  to  study,  that  there  were  many  cases  where 
an  individual  brought  as  many  as  seven  diiferent  kinds  of  text  books,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  pursue  so  many  studies  at  once.  So  great  was  the  di- 
versity of  text-books  in  the  school,  that  the  perplexed  teacher  at  first  wished 
it  practical  to  organize  as  many  classes  as  there  were  scholars. 

However,  after  much'  labor  and  annoyance,  assisted  by  many  of  the 
scholars  whom  he  soon  enlisted  in  the  good  cause,  he  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing {J)  the  school  on  the  basis  of  thirfy-tliree  recitations  daily.  This  might 
seem  at  first  like  a  discouraging  result,  but  really  it  was  an  improvement 
upon  what  had  been,  and  by  uniting  classes,  encouraging  uniformity  of  text- 
books, and  showing  the  utility  of  union  of  work  on  the  part  of  scholars,  he 
succeeded  (as  the  officers  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  him  there  two  years) 
in  reducing  the  number  of  daily  recitations  to  eighteen,  and  in  pretty  fairly 
testing  the  utility  of  grading  country  schools. 

The  limited  time  would  suggest  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  prompt- 
ness in  calling  and  dismissing  classes.  Teach  the  scholars  the  great  im- 
portance of  cheerful,  instant  obedience,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  best  use  of  the  time,  but,  also,  for  the  sake  of  the  habit  thus  formed. 

The  first-reader  part  of  the  D  grade  includes  all  the  little  folks  who 
are  not  qualified  to  vise  the  second  reader.  Some  may  be  found  to  be  able 
to  read  with  some  degree  of  readiness,  while  others  may  not  know  their  let- 
ters. This,  however,  will  make  no  difi'erence,  as  their  instruction  will  begin 
as  though  none  knew  their  letters. 

Take  one  of  the  first  words  found  in  their  books,  and,  first,  ask  if  any 
one  can  tell  what  to  call  it.  If  no  one  is  able  to  do  that,  tell  them  what  to 
call  it,  and  then  talk  about  the  word,  make  several  sentences  containing  itj 
and  have  them  repeat  after  you.     Now  print  the  word  on  the  board  more 
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than  once.  They  have  by  this  time  become  familiar  with  the  icord ;  next 
comes  the  teaching  of  the  parts  of  the  word,  or  the  letters.  Name  as  many 
parts  of  the  thing  represented  by  the  word,  as  there  are  letters  in  the  word. 
For  instance,  if  the  word  be  AX,  speak  of  the  handlt  and  of  the  sharp-part. 
Now  print  on  the  board  again,  placing  the  letters  far  apart,  and  teach  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  the  word — the  letters — until  they  are  as  well  known 
to  the  child  as  the  parts  of  the  thinff  are. 

The  teacher  who  has  never  tried  this  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  nat- 
urally and  readily  the  children  will  fall  in  with  this  method  of  association. 
Don't  forget  to  teach  the  small  and  the  large  letters,  and  teach  by  associa- 
tion, as  there  are  large  axes,  requiring  large  handles,  as  well  as  there  are 
small  axes,  requiring  small  handles.  There  are  large  dogs  that  have  large 
heads,  large  feet,  and  large  ears,  as  well  as  there  are  small  dogs  that  have 
those  useful  appendages  of  a  corresponding  size. 

Now  comes  the  slate  work.  A  little  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
is  required  here,  so  that  the  child  shall  not  become  discouraged  at  first.  Let 
him  draw  a  picture  of  the  ax,  or  of  the  dog,  then  the  words,  then  the  parts  of 
the  words.  It  will  be  rude,  bunglesome  work  at  first,  but  do  not  discourage 
the  little  worker  by  intimating  as  much.  This  work  may  proceed  until  there 
is  some  advancement  made,  then  the  attention  of  the  class  should  be  called 
to  the  figures  numbering  the  pages  ;  teach  their  use  there,  associating  them 
with  oral  counting.  After  this,  the  Roman  numerals  used  in  the  book  should 
be  introduced,  their  use  explained,  and  taught  by  association  as  before. 

A  constant  and  interesting  review  should  be  kept  up,  and  the  exercises 
varied  as  the  interest  of  the  scholars  flags.  J.  W.  Wright. 

(to    be   COXTINL'ED.) 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 


Geography  and  Chronology  have  been  called  the  eyes  of  history,  and 
certainly  it  is  only  through  them  that  we  can  get  any  clear  notion  of  the  on- 
ward march  of  events.  It  is  of  the  first  of  these  that  I  wish  to  speak,  not 
in  any  philosophical  way,  but  only  to  jot  down  on  paper  a  few  points  that 
have  been  impressed  on  my  mind  while  teaching  history. 

It  is  not  very  hard  to  realize  that  history  must  mean  little  to  one  who 
ignores  geography  A  pupil  who  puts  Saguntum  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Greece,  who  cannot  tell  whether  Carthage  was  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa, 
and  who  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  where  Cannfc  was,  can  have  but  little 
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knowledge  of  the  Punic  wars,  even  if  he  can  tell  the  exact  number  of  rings 
gathered  on  the  last  disastrous  field.  To  such  a  one.  facts  lose  their  hold  on 
earth,  and  float  away  in  space,  a  dim,  undefined  cloud.  And  yet,  though 
this  seems  to  be  a  fact  so  self-evident,  it  is  a  fact  which  has  not  yet  reached 
the  consciousness  and  conviction  of  all  teachers.  Some  there  are  still  who 
give  to  their  pupils  "nothing  but  leaves,"  as  witness  the  following,  founded 
on  fact. 

The  superintendent  dropped  in  while  the  class  in  history  was  reciting. 
James  had  just  begun  a  new  page  and  was  repeating  it  glibly,  word  for  word. 
He  paused  after  a  sentence  or  two.  "And,"  said  the  teacher.  "x\nd,"  said 
James.  And,  thus  started,  his  machine  rattled  away  over  two  or  three  sen- 
tences again ;  but  again  his  memory  failed.  "The,"  said  the  teacher. 
"The,"  said  James,  and  on  he  went  triumphantly  to  the  foot  of  the  page,  when 
the  teacher  turned  to  the  superintendent  with  a  satisfied  air  and  said,  "Don't 
you  think  my  class  is  doing  well  ?"  Of  course  he  did,  how  could  he  help  it  1 
Not  only  is  attention  to  Geography  necessary  to  understand  \i\^tovy ,\}\\\ 
the  facts  of  the  latter  are  retained  more  easily  by  giving  them  their  proper 
location  on  the  earth.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  fix  the  career  of  Alex- 
ander, dates  and  all,  than  to  follow  his  course  on  the  map  from  Macedonia 
to  Babylon.  Let  the  Granicus  and  Issus,  Damascus  and  Tyre,  Alexandria 
and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Arbela  and  Hydaspes,  Hyphasis  and 
Gedrosia  find  a  lodgment  in  the  pupil's  mind  as  places  whose  location  he 
knows,  and  the  events  of  that  wonderful  life  are  mastered,  once  for  all ;  but 
let  them  be  but  names  floating  about  in  the  medley  of  the  brain,  and  the 
whole  story  soon  becomes  as  indistinct  as  a  shadow  cast  by  the  evening  star. 
The  how  is  not  a  difiicult  problem  in  schools  where  wall  maps  are  plenty 
or  an  atlas  lies  on  the  reference  table.  They  must  simply  be  brought  into 
constant  use.  Where  there  are  none  of  these  helps,  black-board  sketches 
may  be  made  useful  for  class  work.  In  any  case  there  must  be  constant  at- 
tention to  the  geography,  or  the  term  slips  away — and  the  history  too.  The 
where  must  accompany  the  what  and  the  who. 

As  a  special  exercise,  I  at  one  time  tried  with  good  effect  a  topical  re- 
view of  the  geography  involved  in  a  term  of  history.  I  wrote  out  a  list  of 
all  the  places  mentioned,  put  these  on  slips  of  paper  and  distributed  to  the 
class  requiring  them  to  give  location.  At  other  times,  1  have  required  the 
class  to  study  up  the  topography  of  some  particular  battle  field.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  battle  field  of  Marathon.  In  what  state  of  Greece  was  it  ? 
How  far  from  Athens?  Which  way  does  the  plain  slope?  Where  are  the 
mountains  ?  the  river  1  the  swamps  1  How  large  is  the  plain  1  Where  were 
the  two  armies  drawn  up  1  What  were  the  advantages  of  the  Grecian  position  ' 
Methods  of  doing  the  work  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  live 
teacher.  I. 
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A  REMARKABLE  SENTENCE. 


The  Latin  sentence,  '^Sato7'  arejio  tenet  opera  rotas^^  is  perhaps  the  most 
peculiar  to  be  found  in  any  language.  Let  the  sentence  be  read  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  same  words  in  order  will  appear  as  when  read  from  left  to 
right.  Now  let  "s,"  the  first  letter  in  "sator,"  "a,"  the  first  letter  in  "arepo," 
"t,"  the  first  letter  in  "tenet,"  "o,"  the  first  letter  in  "opera,"'  and  "r,"  the 
first  letter  in  "rotas,"  be  united  into  one  word,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence,  viz :  "Sator,"  will  be  formed.  The  remaining 
words  of  the  sentence  can  each  of  them  be  formed  in  a  similar  way,  the 
second  letters  respectively  of  the  words  of  the  sentence  giving  the  second 
word  ;  the  third  letters,  respectively,  the  third  word  and  so  on. 

The  first  word  of  the  sentence  read  backwards  gives  the  last  word  ;  the 
second  from  the  beginning  read  backwards  gives  the  second  from  the  last, 
while  one  word,  "tenet,"  reads  backwards  or  forwards,  the  same. 

The  sentence  may  be  freely  translated  thus,  "Grod  pervades  (or  fills) 
the  whole  universe,  and  has  entire  control  of  all  its  movements."  Four  of 
the  words  in  this  remarkable  sentence,  viz :  "Sator,"  "tenet,"  "opera,"  and 
"rotas,"  are  classic  Latin,  and  but  one,  "arepo"  is  a  Latin  vulgarism  for 
"adrepit." 

The  meaning  of  each  word  is  as  follows  :  "Sator,"  literally,  "planter," 
"father,"  "Creator,"  and  hence  "Grod,"  as  the  planter,  father,  or  Creator  of 
all  things;  "arepo"  for  "adrepit,"  literally,  ''creeps  into,"  "insinuates  one- 
self into,"  and  hence  "pervades"  or  "fills;  '  "tenet,"  literally,  "holds,"  and 
hence  with  the  addition  of  "opera,"  conveys  the  idea  of  holding  or  having 
under  entire  or  full  control  the  workmanship  of  the  universe  ;  "opera," 
literally,  "works"  or  "workmanship  ;"  "rotas"  literally,  "wheels"  and  hence 
"motions"  or  "movements  "  Granville  F.  Foster. 


WHAT  ARE  JETTIES? 

In  the  last  number  of  this  journal,  something  was  said  of  the  value  of 
general  exercises  in  school.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  Mississippi  Jetties. 
We  give  herewith  a  brief  description  of  them,  taken  from  the  Scientific 
American. 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  formed  of  narrow  strips  of  land,  mostly 
low  lining  banks,   through  which  the   river  winds  until  it  makes  its  exit  to 
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the  Gulf  by  a  number  of  narrow  passes.  In  some  of  these  channels  previous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deepen  them  by  dredging,  with  but  partial  suc- 
cess, however,  as  a  single  flood  has  been  known  to  carry  down  sufficient  sedi- 
ment to  fill  them  to  their  original  depth  ;  and  the  current,  besides,  emptying 
into  the  open  water  at  the  mouths,  speedily  left  at  that  point  bars  of  blue 
clay,  surmountable  only  by  light-draft  ships.  The  gist  of  Captain  Eads' 
plan  will  now  be  readily  apprehended  when  it  is  regarded  as  shifting  the 
point  of  deposit  of  these  barriers  from  the  shoal  water  at  the  entrance  of  one 
pass,  out  into  the  deep  water  where  filling  up  by  natural  causes  is  impossi- 
ble. By  this  means  the  river  current  is  to  be  made  to  cut  out  and  scour  itg 
own  channel  across  the  present  bar.  To  do  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  banks 
of  the  pass  must  be  extended  so  as  as  to  lead  the  stream  far  enough  out ; 
another  section  of  conduit,  as  it  were,  must  be  added,  and  this  is  now  to  be 
formed  by  the  sub-marine  dykes  or  jetties. 

The  material  of  which  these  structures  are  to  be  composed  is  willow  twigs 
bound  in  bundles,  termed  by  engineers,  "fascines,"  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  about  as  many  inches  in  diameter.  A  large  number  of  fascines  at  a 
time  will  be  lashed  together  to  form  rafts,  the  first  of  which  will  be  from 
seventy-five  to  two  thousand  feet  in  width,  the  largest  rafts  being  sunk  in  the 
deepest  water.  The  rafts  will  next  be  towed  to  the  proper  point,  there  loaded 
with  stones  and  submerged,  and  thus  the  work  will  continue,  one  raft  being 
sunk  above  another  until  the  surface  is  reached.  Each  line  of  rafts  will  be 
narrower  than  the  one  below  it,  until  the  upper  course  will  not  be  more  than 
ten  feet  wide.  The  two  walls  which  will  thus  be  constructed  will  be  pro- 
longations of  the  banks,  and  between  them  will  form  a  channel  with  sloping 
sides.  In  the  course  of  time  the  interstices  of  twigs  and  stones  will  fill 
with  sand  and  mud,  so  that  eventually,  two  solid  submarine  levees  will  be 
produced.  Very  little  pile  work,  it  is  said,  will  be  required  except,  perhaps, 
at  the  head  of  South  Pass,  which  is  the  outlet  at  which  the  jetties  are  to  be 
built,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  regulations  of  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  new  channel  at  various  stages  of  the  river. 


A  collection  of  300  species  of  our  native  lepidoptera,  each  represented 
by  from  one  to  twenty  specimens,  correctly  named  and  nicely  mounted  in  a 
first-class  cabinet,  may  be  had  at  a  very  low  rate  through  the  editors  of  the 
Schoolmaster.  This  offer  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  to  some  high 
school  or  college  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  its  collections, 
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SHORT  SERMONS  FROM  FAMILIAR  TEXTS.— II. 


They  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.     Rom.  x.  2. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  school  than  for  the  teacher  to 
become  a  hobbyist.  It  is  the  purpose  of  a  school  to  bring  out  in  rounded 
proportions  all  the  capacities  of  all  its  members.  The  rider  of  hobbies  de- 
velops them  as  a  pumpkin  is  developed  that  grows  in  the  crack  of  a  fence, — 
big,  perhaps,  but  without  symmetry.  It  is  well  that  in  a  college  we  should 
have  men  who  devote  themselves  to  specialties,  for,  though  they  all  prompt 
growth  in  special  directions,  the  resultant  of  these  growths  is  symmetry. 
But  for  the  public-school  teacher  to  be  a  specialist  is  for  him  to  be  a  failure 
I  have  not  a  doubt  that  those  who  are  so  enthusiastic  in  teaching  figures, 
having  the  pupils  cipher  through  all  the  arithmetics,  high  and  higher,  that 
they  can  find,  are  perfectly  honest  in  the  thought  that  they  are  doing  just 
the  thing  that  should  be  done.  They  have  a  zeal,  an  earnest,  honest  one, 
a  zeal  of  God,  but  is  it  according  to  knowledge?  Hearing  from  what  they 
think  to  be  good  authority  that  language  is  the  main  thing  that  should  be 
brought  out  in  the  pupil,  arithmetic  is  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  the  gi-ammars 
and  compositions  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  another  mistake  is  made. 
From  this,  they  swing  to  natural  history,  and  pupils  and  teachers  are  busy 
hunting  bugs  and  snakes,  and  all  else  goes  for  naught. 

If  the  teacher  is  showman  enough  to  ride  all  the  common  branches  at 
once,  and  drive  the  sciences  abreast  ahead  of  him,  he  can  be  a  rider  of 
hobbies  with  safety   to  himself  and  profit  to  his  pupils. 

The  finest  compliment  I  ever  heard  paid  a  teacher,  was  :  "When  I 
heard  your  work  in  astronomy,  I  thought  that  was  your  hobby  ;  when  you 
conducted  a  class  in  reading,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  been  mistaken  ; 
when  I  listened  to  your  class-work  in  natural  philosophy,  I  determined  that 
was  your  forte  ;  but,  when,  at  the  last  hour,  you  led  your  class  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  quadratics,  I  gave  it  up." 

Teachers,  when  we  can  merit  the  above  compliment,  we  shall  surely 
have  within  us  a  zeal  that  is  of  God,  and  that  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  wisdom.  C. 
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OFFICIAL. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  decision  of  importance  to  teachers, 
and  we  herewith  present  an  abstract  of  the  same,  condensed  from  the  full 
opinion  given  in  2he  Western  Jurist,  for  September.  Those  desiring  the  full 
opinion  can  secure  it  by  sending  fifty  cents  to  the  Western  Jurist,  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois. 

The  appellee  was  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  common-schools  of  Winnebago 
county.  The  directors  had  prescribed  a  course  of  study  which  included 
book-keeping,  and  it  was  the  regular  study  of  the  class  to  which  appellee 
belonged.  She  declined  to  pursue  the  study  and  was,  in  consequence,  for- 
cibly expelled  from  the  school  by  the  principal,  who  was  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  directors.  She  instituted  an  action  of  trespass  against  the 
directors,  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  in  her  favor,  and  assessed  the  dam- 
ages at  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  They  appealed  and  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  judgment. 

The  following  points  are  made  in  the  opinion  : 

,  Schools — Foioer  of  teachers  and  directors  to  prescribe  studies — Rights  of 
parents — A  statute,  which  enumerates  the  branches  that  teachers  shall  be 
qualified  to  teach,  gives  all  children  in  the  State  the  right  to  be  instructed 
in  all  those  branches.  But  teachers  nor  directors  have  power  to  compel 
pupils  to  study  other  branches,  nor  to  expel  a  pupil  for  refusing  to  study 
them.  As  to  whether  pupils  can  be  compelled  to  study  the  enumerated 
branches,  the  court  expresses  no  opinion. 

Same — The  higher  branches  in  common-schools. — The  license  given 
by  statute  to  teach  other  and  higher  branches  does  not  authorize  the  main- 
tenance of  high-schools,  nor  the  teaching  of  academic  courses.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  to  have  other  and  higher  branches  taught  in  the  common- 
schools. 

Power  of  Directors. — School  directors  may,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  re- 
quire a  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  but  it  is  optional 
with  parents  whether  their  children  shall  study  them. 

Trespass — Joint  and  several  liability  of  teacher  and  directors. — The  un- 
lawful expulsion  of  a  pupil  from  school  is  a  trespass  for  which  the  teacher 
and  directors  are  personally  liable.  Nor  can  a  teacher  justify  such  unlaw- 
ful act  under  the  authority  of  the  directors. 

Causes  of  expulsion. — School  directors  can  expel  pupils  only  for  dis- 
obedient, refractory,  or  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,  after  all  other  reasonable 
means  have  failed.     Expulsion  is  not  designed  as  a  means  of  punishment. 
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STATE  EXAMINATION.    1876. 


SCHOOL    LAAV. 

(Time,  40  Miiintes.) 

1.  Explain  the  division  of  the  school  funds,  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, to  townships,  giving  the  basis  of  the  distribution  and  the  source  of 
the  funds  distributed. 

2.  Make  diagram  of  a  monthly  schedule.  Why  is  it  necessary  they 
should  be  kept  ? 

3.  State  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one 
district  to  another. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  required  by  law  for  a  first-grade  certi- 
ficate ? 

5.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  a  voter  at  a  school  election  ? 

6.  With  whom  does  the  township  treasurer  file  his  bond  ?  the  county 
superintendent  ?  the  state  superintendent  ? 

7.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent,  in  case  the  trustees 
fail  to  furnish  the  statistics  and  information  required  by  law  \ 

8.  What  are  the  four  source,^  from  which  the  money  for  current  ex- 
penses of  schools  is  derived  ? 

9.  State  the  only  way  in  which  the  special  taxes  levied  by  order  of 
the  directors,  and  all  other  school  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  town  treasurer, 
can  be  paid  out  ? 

10.  What  powers  and  duties,  in  addition  to  those  of  school  directors, 
are  conferred  upon  Boards  of  Education,  under  Section  80  of  the  School 
Law  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

(Time.  90  Minutes.) 

(^Put  all  your  work  on  paper,  so  that  it  will  explain  itself.  Results, 
without  the  processes,  are  of  little  value.) 

1.  Express  forty- four  thousand  three  hundred  and  one,  in  three  differ- 
ent ways. 

2.  Write  the  table  of  linear  measure  in  the  metric  system. 

3.  Give  the  two  algebraic  formulas  from  which  the  arithmetical  rules 
for  extracting  the  square  and  cube  roots  are  derived. 

4.  I  have  a  7  per  cent,  note  for  $360,  dated  March  12th,  1874,  due 
February  Tith,  1877,  on  which  is  endorsed  $50,  June  15th.  1875  ,  Decem- 
ber 11th,  1876,  I  get  it  discounted  at  10  per  cent.;  what  are  the  avails  ? 
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5.  Give  your  method  for  deducing  the  rule  for  dividing  one  common 
fraction  by  another,  and  also  for  dividing  one  decimal  fraction   by   another. 

6.  A  person  received  an  invoice  of  watches  from  Geneva,  where  they 
cost  22,800  francs,  gold  ;  duty  25  per  cent. ;  cost  of  transport,  35  francs  ; 
commission  to  agent,  in  Geneva,  2i  per  cent.  :  what  did  they  cost  in  green- 
backs, gold  being  12i  per  cent,  premium? 

7.  If  5-28  be  reduced  to  a  decimal  how  many  digits  'will  appear  be- 
fore the  repetend,  and  why  ?  and  how  many  in  the  repetend,  and  why  ? 

8.  What  is  the  quotient  of  .0001  divided  by  .00000001  ? 

9.  In  4,629  bushels  of  wheat,  by  weight,  how  many  myriagrams,  sup- 
posing there  are  15.43  grains  in  a  gram. 

10.  The  light  that  left  Sirius  21  years  ago  you  will  see  to-night.  As- 
suming the  velocity  of  light  to  be  95,000,000  of  miles  in  16  minutes  and  8 
seconds  of  time,  what  is  the  distance  of  Sirius  from  the  earth  ? 

GEOGRAPHY, 

(Tiiiic,  (iO  Minutes.) 

1.  Make  a  sketch  of  Illinois,  showing  its  chief  rivers  and  cities. 

2.  Name  the  states  bounded  in  part  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
give  the  principal  cities  situated  on  its  banks. 

3.  What  are  Isothermal  lines  ?  Why  do  they  vary  from  the  parallels 
of  latitude  1 

4.  How  much  longer  is  the  Equator  than  any  meridian  circle  ?  Give 
the  reason  for  it. 

5.  Give  the  location  and  height  of  Mt.  Blanc,  Chimborazo,  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, Fremont's  Peak,  Mt.  Lebanon  and  Ben  Nevis. 

6.  Name  all  the  States  that  send  no  waters  to  the  Mississippi  river. 

7.  Trace  a  water  route  from  Chicago  to  Yeddo. 

8.  Trace  the  42°  N.  Latitude  around  the  world,  naming  the  countries 
which  it  traverses,  and  the  cities  near  which  it  passes. 

9.  Prove  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  also  that  it  is  an  oblate  spheroid. 

10.  If  St.  Louis  is  13°  west  from  Washington,  and  both  on  the  39" 
parallel  N.,  how  many  miles  from  one  to  the  other? 

U.    S.    HISTORY. 
(Time,  60  Miuutes.) 

1.  What  was  the  form  of  government  in  South  Carolina  in  1 750  ? 

2.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  where  was  the  Executive 
power  vested  ? 

3.  State  the  main  points  of  diiference  between  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  the  Constitution. 
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4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  campaign  which  closed  with   the    surrender 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 

5.  When  was  the  present  Constitution  adopted,  and  why  ? 

6.  Give  the  causes  that  were,  at  the  time,  assigned  for  the  war  of  1812. 

7.  When  did  the  war  of  1812  terminate  ?     What  were   some   of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  made  at  its  close  ? 

8.  Give  causes  for,  and  the  result  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

9.  What  proportion  of  the  United  States  was  embraced  in  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase  ?  Of  whom  was  it  bought,  and  how  much  money  was  paid  for  it  ? 

10.  Make  a  map  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  showing  the  principal  cities  on  its  banks  and  its  tributaries  ;  and 
give  an  outline  of  the  military  operations  that  resulted  in  opening  it  to  the 
Federals  during  the  recent  war  of  the  Rebellion. 


The  Hanford  murder  is  the  prevailing  theme  with  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  Among  the  acquaintances  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  the  feeling  is 
of  the  intensest  character,  A  fellow  teacher,  a  man  of  pure  life,  of  refined 
tastes,  of  unquestioned  skill,  of  patient  industry,  has  been  smitten  down  in 
the  retirement  of  his  home,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  by 
the  hand  of  a  brutal  assassin. 

And  why  ? 

Mr.  Hanford  had  dared  to  exjjress  his  belief  that  certain  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  had  used  their  places  to  promote  private  interests, 
and  that  a  woman  had  lent  her  ability  to  influence  appointments  to  positions 
of  importance. 

There  was  no  hint  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  unchaste  conduct,  or 
that  she  was  aught  but  virtuous.  It  was,  and  had  been,  currently  reported 
that  she  was  fond  of  power, — that  she  was  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
which  had  attacked,  in  any  but  moderate  terms,  men  and  institutions.  She 
was  considered  hostile  to  the  present  administration  in  Chicago,  and  was 
thought  an  enemy  to  be  feared.  This,  Mr.  Hanford  stated.  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van seems  to  have  thought  that  she  could  enter  the  arena  with  men,  assail 
them  as  she  pleased  and  when  they  returned  her  blows  that  she  could  retire 
with  perfect  security  behind  the  fact  of  her  womanhood.  Had  the  same  arti- 
cle referred  to  Mr.  Sullivan  instead,  in  precisely  the  same  terms  that  it  did 
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to  her,  he  would  have  considered  it  no  more  than  what  was  to  be  expected, 
and  the  thought  of  demanding  satisfaction  would  not  have  occuri'ed  to  him. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  like  many  of  her  sisters,  seems  to  think  that  she  may 
give  blows  with  impunity,  but  if  the  assaulted  individual  returns  the  attack 
in  her  own  method,  she  is  an  injured  woman  whose  vindication  requires  the 
punishment  of  her  ungallant  antagonist. 

At  this  distance  from  the  scene  it  seems  strange  that  the  woman  should 
be  at  large.  She  is  a  confessed  accomplice,  and  circumstances  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  she  was  the  instigator  of  the  attempt  to  make  Mr.  Hanford 
retract  his  statements. 

There  is  but  one  name  for  the  dreadful  deed  It  is  murder  in  all  its 
hideousness.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  horror,  society  seems  a  sham,  and 
personal  security  a  myth.  A  great  wrong  is  done  :  if  scenes  like  this  are 
to  be  enacted  in  the  sacred  asylum  of  home,  where  may  one  turn  for 
protection  from  the  ruffians  whom  he  dares  to  criticise?  Swift  and  certain 
punishment  should  follow  the  cowardly  deed.  All  considerations  of  justice 
demand  it. 

To  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hanford,  we  tender  the  poor  sympathy  that  our 
feeble  words  can  express.  Words  are  idle  things  in  the  presence  of  so  ap- 
palling a  calamity,  yet  they  show  somewhat  the  promptings  of  the  heart.  He 
acted  where  he  conceived  duty  to  lead,  and  died  the  first  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education  in  Chicago. 

The  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  present  number  is  due  to  the 
absence  from  home.  The  Centennial,  like  charity,  may  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins  of  omissions.  We  shall,  probably,  not  be  so  late  again  until  the  next 
Centennial. 

On  every  side  we  hear  the  busy  note  of  preparation,  and  by  the  time 
this  number  reaches  our  readers,  many  Avill  have  put  on  the  harness  and 
will  be  busy  at  the  never  ending  tasks. 

Do  not  forget  the  Schoolmaster  !  A  word  to  a  friend  here  and  there 
will  cost  nothing  and  will  help  the  Journal.  Principals  can  be  of  great  aid 
to  us  by  raising  clubs  among  their  assistants,  while  county  superintendents 
have  it  in  their  power  to  double  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  before  Janu- 
ary first.  We  should  at  have  least  six  thousand  subscribers  in  this  State 
alone.  Many  directors  will  avail  themselves  of  the  Journal  if  their  atten- 
tion is  called  to  it.  We  have  had  enthusiastic  aid  from  many  whom  we 
could  name,  and  we  are  grateful  therefor,  but  we  ask  others  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 
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We  begin,  with  this  number,  the  publication  of  the  topics  used  at  the 
last  State  Examinations. 

The  test  seems  to  us  the  most  difficult  one  yet  imposed,  and  we  await 
the  result  with  much  curiosity. 

It  is  futile  to  talk  of  aiming  at  anything  like  uniformity  of  qualifica- 
tions among  teachers  until  there  shall  be  some  agreement  as  to  what  the 
common  schools  should  do.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  pupils 
should  be  instructed  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  but 
how  far  this  instruction  should  be  carried,  or  the  amount  of  it  that  should  be 
accomplished  in  a  specified  time  are  points  that  are  settled  with  no  degree 
of  definiteness.  Absolute  uniformity  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  but 
it  is  believed  that  much  good  would  result  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
State  if  a  concerted  movement  could  be  made  toward  putting  all  the  schools 
upon  the  highest  plane  occupied  by  any. 

The  primn  requisite  for  this  movement,  as  well  as  for  any  other  ad- 
vance in  the  schools,  is  intelligent  siqyervision. 

Illinois  has  retrograded  in  educational  matters  during  the  last  four 
years.  The  introduction  of  the  "new  studies"  was  poor  compensation  for 
the  injury  inflicted  upon  county  supervision.  The  addition  of  work  for  sub- 
ordinates should  have  been  attended  by  an  increase  in  supervisory  facilities. 
What  evil  genius  suggested  the  illogical  policy  of  increasing  the  former  and 
diminishing  the  latter  ? 

The  county  superintendency  is  the  center  of  the  situation.  It  is  also  the 
most  vulnerable  point  of  the  system.  So  long  as  politicians  control  the 
nominations  for  the  office,'  so  long  it  will  be  at  best  but  a  partial  success. 

The  meeting  of  the  Legislature  is  near  at  hand.  Some  means  should  be 
devised  by  which  this  right  arm  of  the  service  can  be  put  upon  a  war  footing. 
We  believe  that  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  A  wise,  con- 
certed movement  will  restore  it  to  new  life,  and  remove  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  present  system.  The  need  is  apparent — a  wide-awake,  pro- 
fessional superintendent  in  every  county,  or,  where  counties  are  very  small, 
in  combinations  of  counties.  How  shall  it  be  accomplished  ?  Now  is  the 
time  to  agitate  the  subject.  Tin:  Schoolmaster  should  be  "full  of  it" 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature. 

2.  As  a  second  means  of  securing  some  unity  of  action,  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  State  Superintendent  should  at  once  call  together  the  most 
thoughtful  and  active  county  superintendents,  and  that  they  should  prepare 
a  course  of  study  for  the  district  schools  of  the  State.     This  could  be  made 
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sufficiently  general  to  suit  the  varied  wants  of  diflPerent  sections,  and  yet 
sufficiently  definite  to  introduce  methodical  work  into  every  school  house. 
Order  would  take  the  place  of  anarchy.  The  tendency  in  every  instance 
would  be  for  the  better.  Instead  of  hap-hazard  work  which  has  neither  be- 
ginning nor  end,  which  looks  toward  nothing  and  connects  with  nothing, 
there  may  be  a  systematic  course  which  the  pupils  can  begin  and  finish,  and 
then  be  ready  for  something  higher.  With  such  a  course  of  study  promul- 
gated by  the  State  Department  and  enforced  by  the  separate  superinten- 
dents, there  would  come  radical  reform  in  many  localities. 

3.  As  a  third  step  looking  toward  uniformity  in  qualifications,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  County  Superintendents'  Association  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee from  its  members  to  prepare  a  series  of  questions  which  shall  present 
the  minimum  of  difficulty.  These  should  be  furnished  to  each  superinten- 
dent, not  necessarily  to  be  used  by  him  in  his  examinations,  but  to  determine 
the  grade  of  qualifications  that  he  should  demand.  This  agreed  upon,  the 
examiners  should  have  sufficient  back- bone  to  hold  up  to  the  requirements. 

4.  Institutes  might  then  become  a  power  tenfold  as  great  as  now. 
The  idea  of  holding  them  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  teachers  for  the  examina- 
tions is  a  bad  policy,  and  one,  that  in  some  localities,  is  working  much  more 
evil  than  good.  Hold  the  examinations  at  the  heginning  of  the  Institute^ 
then  take  the  successful  candidates  and  put  them  at  work  upon  courses  of 
study  for  the  schools  in  which  they  are  to  teach. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  "how?,"  and  "why?,"  but  of  more  impor- 
tance is  the  "what?,"  which  will  often  suggest  the  "how?."  Indeed,  the 
question  "How  shall  I  teach  beginners  to  read  ?"  is  answered  when  one  is 
told  exactly  what  part  of  the  work  to  present  first,  what  next,  and  so  follow- 
ing. 

The  current  question  that  one  is  expected  to  answer  upon  all  occasions 
this  hundredth  year  of  our  national  existence  is  "Have  you  been  to  the 
Centennial  ?" 

Since  all  patriotic  citizens  are  expected  to  visit  Uncie  Sam's  birthday 
party,  we  mounted  our  foaming  valise  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  city 
of  brotherly  love.  After  a  seven-days'  sojourn,  one  is  expected  to  have,  at 
least,  some  impression  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  great  Exposition. 

The  unanimous  verdict  is  doubtless  correct.  As  an  Exhibition  it  is  an 
unqualified  success.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  learn,  intelligent  foreigners 
unite  with  the  most  enthusiastic  Yankees  in  its  praise.  All  previous  world's 
fairs  were  inferior  in  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  their  exhibits. 
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The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  towers  of  the  great  Main  Building  is 
indeed  inspiring.  At  the  north  rises  the  majestic  outline  of  Memorial  Hall, 
while  just  beyond  may  be  seen  glimpses  of  the  spacious  Annex.  The  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Halls  meet  the  view  farther  to  the  north-west, 
while  from  your  feet  stretches  the  vast  Main  Building  coverging  its  lines  in 
far  perspective  to  the  east,  and  buttressed  on  the  west  by  the  scarcely  in- 
ferior edifice,  the  Machinery  Hall.  State  buildings.  Annexes,  Government 
buildings,  restaurants.  Foreign  buildings,  and  scores  of  others,  fill  up  the 
vast  area  between,  and  impress  one  with  the  thought  that  he  is  indeed  a 
looker-on  at  the  jubilee  of  a  world. 

Within  the  buildings  the  scene  is  little  less  than  bewildering.  From 
the  educational  gallery  of  the  Main  Building  the  scene  passes  the  creations 
of  magic  or  of  fairy  land.  Nine-hundred  feet  to  the  right  and  left,  and  four- 
hundred  and  thirty  to  the  front,  stretches  the  great  Hall  crowded  with  booth 
and  bazar,  with  tower  and  minaret,  with  dome  and  spire.  Over  the  wonder- 
ful scene  swing  the  banners  of  a  score  of  nations.  A  walk  down  the  aisles, 
each  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  reveals  the  products  of  a  world  gathered 
in  strange  proximity  under  the  same  roof.  The  laborers  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  will  find  the  products  of  their  industry  near  neighbors  to  the 
fruits  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  enterpri.se,  while  the  Egyptians  and 
Chinese  may  shake  hands  with  the  Occident,  and  mop  their  oriental  visages 
with  linen  woven  in  the  valleys  of  New  England. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  Main  Building  is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  all 
the  others  To  attempt  a  description  is  to  belittle  the  conceptions  that 
most  have  formed  of  this  matchless  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  human  genius 
and  human  industry.  The  brotherhood  of  man  .seems  a  verity,  and  we  are 
all  for  the  nonce  cosmopolitans. 

But  our  readers  are  interested  more  particularly  in  the  Educational 
Department,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  its  magnitude 
and  value. 

We  venture  to  say  that  no  schoolmaster  has  left  Philadelphia  without 
feelings  of  disappointment  that  so  grand  an  opportunity  should  have  been 
permitted  to  pass  unimproved.  The  educational  exhibit  gives,  to  the  native 
nor  foreign  visitors,  no  adequate  idea  of  the  American  common  school  system 
nor  of  its  workings.  One  may  wander  for  days  about  the  floor  of  the  Main 
Building  and  see  little  that  suggests  the  idea  of  a  great  system  of  schools 
free  to  all  the  children  of  the  United  States.  Should  he  seek  the  modest 
gallery  over  the  south  entrance,  he  will  find  a  limited  space  occupied  by  the 
educational  exhibit  of  a  few  States.     At  the  north  end   of  the   gallery,  two 
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rooms,  each  about  twenty-five  feet  square,  are  occupied  by  Illinois  One 
of  these  rooms  contains  the  Illinois  Industrial  Exhibit, — the  best  showing 
made  by  any  single  institution.  In  the  other  room  are  several  hundred 
volumes  of  class  work,  and  several  of  maps  and  photographs.  Upon  the 
walls  are  suspended  drawings,  showing  floor-plans,  elevations  and  pictures 
of  school  buildings,  with  maps,  charts,  etc. 

Other  States  have  their  work  arranged  in  a  more  expensive  and  capti- 
vating manner,  but  no  other  has  a  better  showing  of  good  honest  work  done 
by  the  graded,  and  country  schools 

There  is  an  absence  of  every  thing  which  hints  to  the  observer  that  an 
especial  preparation  has  been  made  or  that  the  work  is  anything  diiferent 
from  what  can  be  reproduced  at  any  time.  In  several  other  exhibits  only 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  papers  are  shown,  or  the  pupils  have  been  permitted  to 
copy  their  work  at  the  close  of  the  examination,  or  the  answers  are  uniforn 
in  language ;  but  here  all  papers  are  shown,  and  the  impression  upon  the 
inquisitive  observer  is,  that  everything  has  been  done  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  instructions. 

The  foreign  commissioners  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  results 
and  have  their  clerks  busy  among  the  volumes,  transcribing    their  contents. 

In  our  next  wo  shall  speak  more  fully  upon  this  topic,  and  shall  men- 
tion more  in  detail  the  various  points  and  characteristics  of  the  exhibit. 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hannan,  Editok. 


The  whole  country  has  beeii  startled  and  shocked  by  what  is  known  as  the 
HANFORD-SuLi.iVAKtrag-edy.     Its  terrible  story  is  briefly  told. 

The  term  of  office  of  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  expired  on  the 
1st  of  July  last.  Mayor  Colvin,  on  that  day,  sent  to  the  Council  the  names  of  the  five 
members  whose  terms  had  expired,  and  who  were  appointed  originally  by  his  pre- 
decessor, ex-Mayor  Medill,  of  the  Tribune,  for  reappointment.  The  Mayor's  com- 
munication on  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Schools,  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hanford  called  on  certain  members  of  that  committee,  and  represented 
that  the  interests  of  the  schools  would  be  subserved  by  the  appointment  of  new  men 
by  the  new  Mayor,  (Heath).  By  request  of  one  member  of  the  committee  (Ald. 
Van  Osdel),  Mr.  Hanford  reduced  the  substance  of  his  representations  to  writ- 
ing, and  gave  the  same  to  Mr.  Van  Osdel.  When  the  time  came  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  back  to  the  Council,  their  recommendation  was  that  the  appoint- 
ments be  not  confirmed.  There  was  some  clamor  in  the  Council  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Van  Osdel,  with  a  supreme  dis- 
regard for  the  fitness  of  things,  caused  the  memoranda,  which  were  not  prepared 
or  intended  for  such  a  purpose,  and  which  were  in  the  nature  of  a  confidential  com- 
munication, to  be  read. 
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Mr.  Hanford  represented  that  the  power  behind  the  throne  in  the  Board  of 
Education,  wa-s  Mrs.  M.  F.  BT(ii.\XAX-SrM-tv.\N.  a  lad\-  who  has  from  time  to 
time  been  connected  in  an  editorial  capacity,  with  nearly  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Haxfoud  lusserted  that  Mrs.  Si'llivax  had  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  late  Mayor  Coi,vi>-,  and  received  from  him  unusual  favors.  Mr.  Sullivan 
complained  of,  and  objected  to  these  assertions,  and  passed  from  the  Council  meet- 
ing the  Monday  P.  ]VI.,  August  7th,  to  his  home,  which  was  near  Mr.  Hanford's, 
and  soon  iifter  went,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  bi-other,  to  the  residence  of  the 
latter  to  seek  an  explanation  or  retraction  of  the  statements  made  in  reference  to 
Mi-s.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Hanfokd,  whom  the  Sullivans  had  never  met  before,  was  fou  ndon  the 
walk  in  front  of  his  house.  A  dispute  which  followed  the  introduction  soon  grew 
into  a  personal  altercation,  which  was  tenuinated  by  a  i^istol  shot,  which  mortally 
woimded  Hanford.  Sullivan  went  to  the  jail,  and  Mrs.  Hanfoud  was  left  the 
widowed  mother  of  three  oi-phan  boys  !       .  .  . 

It  is  hard  to  picture  the  consternation  and  grief  which  the  terrible  affair 
caused  in  this  community.  All  the  parties  are  well-known  public  characters,  and 
have  been  heretofore  almost  universally  esteemed.  While  the  newspapers  have 
generally  treated  the  occun'uce  \yith  unusual  moderation,  none  of  them  have  been 
able  to  discover  a  pretext  in  justification  of  the  deed.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
human  nature  that  a  moment's  madness  should  make  a  gifted  man  like  Sullivan 
forget  his  reputation,  religion  and  civilization,  and  place  himself  in  such  awful 
relations  ^\^th  his  conscience.  God,  and  the  laws  of  his  country  ! 


It  becomes  our  pleasant  privilege  to  chronicle  the  entrj-  of  two  well  and  widely 
known  teachers,  into  the  "bonds  of  matrimony."  Miss  Ella  Brainard,  of  the 
Normal  Class  of  "67,  and  aftei-wards  a  favorite  and  highly  successful  teacher  in  the 
Foster,  and  then  in  the  Skinnkr  School,  before  a  large  circle  of  admiring  friends, 
became  Mrs.  W.  W.  Van  Arsdalk.  At  the  residence  of  her  parents  in  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  Somei's.  Kenosha  County,  Wis.,  Miss  Mary  E.  Spencer,  for  some 
years  head  as.sistant  of  the  Brown  School,  became  Mi-s.  Booth,  and  gave  a  final 
consent  to  emigrate  under  that  name  to  the  distant  shores  of  the  Connecticut  river 
in  the  Nutmeg  state.  Miss  Spencer — we  beg  pardon — Mrs.  Booth  taught  long 
in  the  Newberry,  Carpenter,  and  Brown  Schools,  and  vnih  an  ever  increasing 
reputation.  The  many  friends  of  both  ladies  unite  in  extending  to  them  hearty 
congratulations  and  earnest  wishes  for  many  long  years  of  happiness. 


Supposing  the  matter  of  salaries  to  have  been  dpfinitely  settled  we  gave  the 
report  of  the  committee,  on  that  subject.  a.s  adopted  liy  the  Board  of  Education  on 
June  20th.  Since  then,  however,  a  fui-ther  reduction  lias  l)een  made  in  accoi'd- 
ance  with  the  wish  of  the  city  council.  The  Board  of  Education  seem  to  have  had 
some  discussion  iis  to  whether  the  manifestation  of  that  wish  was  a  ''request"  or  a 
"command."  but  finally  agreed  that  it  was  an  " "order."  The  Council  wished  the 
salary  list  of  the  Board  to  be  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  last  year.  This 
was  substantially  agreed  to  by  the  Board.  A  motion  to  ''stand  by"  the  action  of 
the  Board,  on  June  20th,  received  one  vote.  The  Council  also  decreed  the  abolition 
of  Music  and  Drawing  so  far  as  they  appear  in  the  salary  list.  The  study  of  Ger- 
man, like  "all  that's  precious,"  "hangs  trembling  in  the  balance." 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Schoolmaster,  occasion  was  taken,  in  this  depart- 
ment, to  urge  that  educational  questions  be  discussed  on  their  merits.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  repeat  that  injunction.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion, earnest  and  vital,  during  the  current  month,  and  we  think  this  mat- 
ter has  not  always  been  remembered.  We  have  sought  in  our  conduct  of 
this  department  to  speak  on  current  toi)ics  with  no  uncertain  voice.  Our  readers 
will  bear  testimony  that  we  have  not  been  ambiguous  in  reference  to  the  recent 
school  regulation,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.    We  feel  entitled  to  say,  there- 
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fore,  that  in  some  of  the  recent  discussions,  either  in  consequence  of  ungrounded, 
though  honest,  fear,  or  to  meet  the  supposed  exigencies  of  a  vicious  diplomacy,  fals  3 
issues  have  been  introduced  which  have  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  public  mind, 
and  tend  to  prevent  future  harmony. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  important  act  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  or 
during  the  last  two  years  was  done  at  the  dictation  of  any  man  or  any  woman  out- 
side that  Board. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any  ring,  or  any  bribery,  or  any  cor- 
ruption in  the  Board  duiing  that  time. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any  undue,  or  any,  exertion  of  any  dis- 
tinctively Roman  Catholic  influence  in  favor  of  any  appointment,  or  any  legislation, 
or  any  policy  of  the  Board  during  that  time.  We  say  this  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  a  conviction  begotten  of  an  honest  judgment  and  of  personal  knowledge. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Mil.  Doty,  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  is  either  a 
corrupt  or  an  incompetent  man. 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  and  defense  of  these  prop- 
ositions,by  the  friends  of  the  schools, in  the  recent  discussions, were  unwise,  because 
tending  to  obscure  the  real  points  at  issue,  because  they  cannot  be  sustained  upon 
ultimate  investigation,  and  because  they  tend  to  inspire  groundless  alarms  and 
prejudices  which  may  be  used  by  the  ignorant  or  malicious  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  innocent,  and  to  the  final  injury  of  public  education. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  account  for  the  apparent  antagonism  between  the 
Board  and  the  teachers?  We  think  Ex- Mayor  CoiiViN  answered  the  question,  un- 
consciously, perhaps,  but  nevertheless  comi^letely,  when  he  told  a  reporter,the  other 
day,  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  term  of  office,  after  consultation  with  John 
Wentwohth,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was '"too  much  Pickard  in 
the  schools."  As  he  naturally  appointed  men  in  sympathy  with  him.  there  came  to 
be  found  in  the  Board,  from  this  inspiration,  a  feelmg  unfriendly  to  the  existing  or- 
ganization of  the  schools,  and  one  by  one  changes  were  made  with  a  view  to  elim- 
inating the  Mayor's  difficulty.  But  the  teachers  had  not  found  '  'too  much  Pickard 
in  the  schools."  The  Superintendent  was  found  to  be  wise  and  helpful.  He  was 
universally  Imown  among  them  to  be  a  safe  adviser  and  a  source  of  inspiration  in 
every  honest  difficulty.  He  was  a  man  of  peace-  His  disposition  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  was  so  great  as  to  almost  incur  the  charge  of 
vacillation  and  weakness,  and  yet  it  was  known  that  on  all  necessary  occasions  the 
teacher  would  be  sustained  or  promptly  condemned.  His  influence  was  felt  every- 
where, and  yet  there  was  no  ostentation  or  despotism.  His  counsels  created  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher  and  reached  methods  of  instruction,  as  well  as  accomplished  a 
most  salutary  discipline.  There  certainly  was  a  good  deal  of  "Pick.^rd  in  the 
schools"  and  the  consciousness  of  its  value  induced  teachers  to  resent  its  elimination. 

This  is  our  theory  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  school  difficulties  during  the 
Coi-viN  administration.  If  the  recent  discussions  had  been  confined  to  the  actual 
merits  and  facts  of  the  case,  they  would  have  been  shorter,  and  would  have  left  the 
public  mind  in  a  much  healthier  condition  than  it  now  is. 

The  Chicago  pedagogues  have  done  considerable  in  the  way  of  book-making. 
Mr.  HowLAND,  of  the  High  School,  long  ago  wi-ote  a  grammar,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Sherwoods.  Messrs.  Blackman  and  Wiiittemorr  wrote  one  or 
more  series  of  books  on  music.  Mr.  Peabody,  of  the  High  School,  has  written  the 
Practical  Arithmetic,  in  Felter's  series  published  by  the  Scribners.  of  New 
York,  and  the  very  valuable  text-book  on  Astronomy  in  Ray's  series,  published  by 
Wri-soN  &H1NKI.E,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  name  of  C.  G.  Stowell,  of  the  Newberry  School,  is  found  on  the 
title-page  of  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Messrs.  Kirk,  of 
the  .Jones'  School,  and  Belfield,  of  the  Dore,  have  been  associated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Model  Arithmetic,  and  other  books  on  the  same  subject,  recently 
published  by  Geo.  Sherwood  it  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  newest  candidate  for  fame 
as  an  author  is  Dr.  Samuel  Wiij.ard,  of  the  High  School.     During  several  years' 
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work  in  teaching  History  there  has  growai  on  his  hands  a  sufficient  amount  of  mat- 
ter used  in  oral  discussions, elucidating  and  supplementing  the  text,to  form  a  book. 
Tlus  is  to  be  brought  out  during  the  coming  fall  by  the  Appletons,  of  New  York. 
The  period  embraced  in  the  work  is  understood  to  be  from  about  A.  D.  800  to  A. 
D.  1876.  It  will  be  entitled  A  Synopsis  of  History.  From  Dr.  Willard's  rep- 
utation it  will  be  entirely  safe  to  assume  that  his  book  will  be  reliable  as  to  facts, 
philosophic  as  to  methods,  and  humane  as  to  requu-ements  of  pupils. 

Alderman  McCrea,  who  is,  we  believe,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  the  Council,  is  reported  to  have  said,  Avhen  reproved  for  eUminating 
Music  and  Drawing  from  the  schools  and  pei-mitting  the  study  of  Geiinan  to  re- 
main, that  he  "didn't  know"  that  the  latter  cost  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
the  other  two  studies.  0.  for  public  men  who  would  make  it  a  point  to  "know" 
before  they  legislate. 

The  swift  revolution  of  the  seasons  has  brought  the  approach  of  school  days. 
The  hopes,  the  plans  and  the  enjoyments  of  another  vacation  have  been  added  to 
the  accumulatmg — and  dissolving — memories  of  the  past. 

Tlie  teachers  of  Chicago  have  been  widely  distributed  during  the  last  two 
months.  Some  have  gone  to  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and 
to  cities  of  Illinois  roundabout  Chicago.  Others  have  made  the  voyage  of  the  great 
lakes — have  witnessed  the  geologic  wondei-s  of  the  borders  of  Superior — have 
picked  raspberries  and  blackberries  on  the  islands  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron, 
and  have  drawn  strength  and  inspiration  from  a  voyage  ou  the  ma.jestic  St.  Law- 
rence. Many  have  returned  to  their  New  England  homes  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
their  childhood,  and  very  many  have  visited  the  great  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia.  Back  to  the  thousand  sources  whence  cosmopolitan  Chicago  draws 
its  supplies  do  July  and  August  send  her  teachers,  and  they  are  now  returning — 
eiich  full  of  things  seen,  and  ready  with  moist  eye  and  trembling  voice  to  acknowl- 
edge the  havoc  which  time  is  maldng  with  old  landmarks,  old  scenes,  old  friends ! 

And  now  the  armor  is  girded  on  for  another  year.  Tlie  time  for  complaining 
and  grumbling  is  nearly  over.  Putting  aside  things  and  thoughts  of  the  past, 
those  that  are  left  of  the  teachers  of  Chicago  will  push  loyally  on  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  that  a  sorry  statesmansliip  Avill  permit  to  the  best  professional  ability, 
energy  and  physical  endurance. 

Some  verj'  free  criticisms  have  been  made  upon  Superintendent  Pickakd's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Relief  Fund,  within  the  last  eventful  month.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  in  1871.  many  contributions  were  made  by 
teachers  and  others  throughout  the  countiy.  for  the  relief  of  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  These  funds  were  generally  sent  directly  to  Mr. 
PicKARD,  although,  in  some  instances,  they  were  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
That  body  adopted  a  motion  or  resolution  within  a  week  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
Great  Fire,  authorizing  the  Superintendent  to  distribute  all  funds  received  for  re- 
lief piirposes. 

Early  in  the  spring  following  the  fire  the  Superintendent  made  a  report  to  the 
Board,  showing  the  amount  received,  and  general  method  of  distributing,  and  the 
bahince  on  hand  at  that  time.  In  this  report  the  Superintendent  charged  himself 
with  all  moneys  received,  stated  the  sources  whence  they  were  obtained,  and  gave 
the  general  heads  under  which  they  were  distril)uted.  The  report  was  published 
as  a  matter  of  interest  to  Chicagoans,  and  as  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  donors. 
This  report  showed  that  there  had  been  received  |S22,678.18.  and  that  up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  distributed  116,658.59.  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $6,019.59. 
Of  this  balance  there  was  reported  as  ''subject  to  call"  $4,399.42,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  Superintendent  $1,620.17.  Since  the  date  of  tliis  report  further  disburse- 
ments in  excess  of  the  contributions  were  made  so  that  the  amount  of  money  on 
hand  on  the  18th  of  July,  1876,  was  $3,581.58. 
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At  this  latter  date  a  statement  was  made  in  reference  to  the  naanner  in  which 
this  balance  was  kept.  It  appears  that  it  is  principally  loaned  to  parties  whose 
notes,  bearing  interest,  are  held  by  the  Superintendent.  In  point  of  fact,  of  the 
balance  now  on  hand,  $581.25  have  been  received  as  interest  in  this  way.  The  oc- 
casion for  criticism  seems  to  be  that  some  of  the  securities  are  not  as  safe  as,  per- 
haps, a  lawyer  would  insist  on  having  them  in  tloing  professional  business  for  a 
client.  The  Superintendent,  however,  holds  himself  personally  responsible  for 
every  cent  that  came  into  his  possession. 

Of  the  money  reported  to  be  "subject  to  call"  in  1872,  the  Superintendent 
claims  to  have  never  been  in  possession.  The  contribution  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  amounting  to  nearly  $11,000,  was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, E.  F.  RuNYAN,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Pickaed  was  notified  by  the  New  York 
Superintendent  to  draw  on  Runyan,  as  the  money  was  needed.  At  the  date  of  the 
report  in  1872,  there  was  thus  "subject  to  call"  iii  the  hands  of  Runyan.  as  above 
stated,  $4,399.42.  This  sum  has  been  since  reduced  by  further  drafts  to  $1,249.42. 
for  which  the  Superintendent,  a  few  days  ago,  took  Mr.  Runyan 's  note.  Mr. 
Runyan,  though  heretofore  considered  wealthy,  has  become  greatly  embarrassed 
during  the  past  year  and  is  now  passing  through  bankiniptcy.  There  will,  there- 
fore, be  probably  some  loss  to  the  relief  fund  before  the  Runyan  matter  is  settled. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  complaint  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  fund . 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Pickard's  management  of  the  details  of  that  distribution 
was  a  marvel  of  executive  ability.  Thousands  of  pupUs  and  teachers  throughout 
the  city  will  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  excellent  judgment,  the  wonderful 
promptness,  and  the  perfect  impartiality  of  that  distribution.  The  record  will  also 
show  that  it  was  made  with  unprecedented  economy,  the  expenses  for  distribution 
of  nearly  *20,000  being  less  than  ;^r20.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  Super- 
intendent had  done  his  whole  duty.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Superintend- 
ent's investments,  as  reported,  are  unwise  and  unsafe  the  whole  matter  may  be  re- 
duced to  tliis  dilemma  :  If  these  contributions  were  sent  by  the  donors  to  be 
managed  and  distributed  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  any  in- 
terference by  outside  parties  is  an  impertinence.  If  they  were  to  be  managed  and 
distributed  by  the  Board,  that  organization  ought  not  to  censure  the  Superintend- 
ent for  its  own  negligence. 


Woodford  County. — At  the  close  of  the  Institute  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whereas,  Our  Institute  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we,  the  teachers  of  AVood- 
ford  county,  believing  the  teacher's  position  second  to  none  in  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  all  true  aids  and  incentives  should  be  both  recognized  and 
used  in  the  preparation  and  prosecution  of  our  work,  and  that  sociabihty  and  inter- 
change of  thought  are  to  be  considered  elements  of  success,  do  acknowledge  the 
means  presented  by  this  Institute  as  conducive  in  all  respects  to  these  ends. 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  1.  That  we  extend  our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  our  Superin- 
tendent and  leader.  Prof.  J.  E.  Lamb,  for  his  earnest  work  in  behalf  of  the  Insti- 
tute, his  endeavors  to  establish  a  thorough  system  of  education,  and  his  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  success  of  the  teachers ;  also,  to  his  assistants,  Profs.  E.  L.  Smith 
and  W.  A.  Evans,  for  their  thorough  instruction  and  efficient  aid  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute;  also,  to  Miss  Carrie  Rich  for  services  as  organist. 

2.  That  to  Mr.  N.  Portman,  our  hearty  thanks  be  given  for  liis  kindness  and 
hospitality  in  furnishing  his  pleasant  dwelhng  for  the  social  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  Institute. 


The  instruction  was  given  by  the  more  prominent  teachers  of  the  county.     H. 
Scott  taug:ht  the  classes  in  Zoolog-y;  B.  F.  Hexdkicks,   in  Philosophy;  Geo. 
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3.  That  we  feel  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  good  people  of  Metamora  for 
their  liberal  entertainment,  attention  and  Icindness  shown  the  teachers. 

4.  That  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  hearty 
co-operation  in  furnishmg  so  desirable  a  place  for  our  Institute  work. 

5.  That  the  valuable  and  instructive  lecture  by  Dr.  .J.  S.  Wiiitmire.  entitled 
"Life,  Organization,  and   Mmd,"'  nieritsour  thanks. 

().  Tliat  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  The  Woodford  Sentinel, 
The  El  Paso  Journal,  The  Eureka  Journal  and  The  Illinois  Schoolmaster  for  publi- 
cation. 

Emma  C.  Waite, 

Ada  C.  Daa^son, 

Joel  R.  Morse.  \    Committee. 

LOVELL  B.  PiC'KEHELL,     I 

M.  M.  Young.  J 

Whiteside  County. — llie  summer  Institute  was  held  at  Sterling,  and  had  an  at- 
tendance of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Superintendent,  0.  M.  Crary, 
was,  of  course,  in  charge,  and  pushed  matters  with  his  customary  vigor.  "Brother 
.fonathan"  was  present  a  few  days  and  gave  material  assistance  in  the  way  of  or- 
ganization, direction,  etc.— matters  in  which  he  has  few  if  any  superiors 

B 

W.  .Maxcha,  in  Botany;  A.  W.  Bastion,  in  Physiology;  Edward  Scott,  in 
Chemistry;  S.  L.  Cronce.  in  Arithmetic;  M.  H.  Wood,  m  Civil  Govemment  and 
History,  and  the  Superintendent,  in  Grammar  and  Geometiy. 

Mr.  Crary  has  impressed  upon  all.  apparently,  the  tireless  energy  that  char- 
acterizes himself,  consequently  the  Institute  was  "  "buzzing"   while  we  were  thei'e. 

Edgar  County. — The  County  Institute,  conducted  by  A.  Harvey,  of  Paris,  and 
C.  VV.  .Jacobs,  of  Kansas,  is  well  attended.  Fifty-five  teachers  are  enrolled.  Two 
other  Institutes  are  in  session  in  the  county,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
twenty-five. 

Miss  S.  Watson,  for  five  years  a  teacher  in  the  Paris  High  School,  and  the 
last  three  yeai"s  principal,  has  declined  to  accept  the  reduced  salaiy  offered  her  by. 
the  School  Boanl.  Miss  Watson  has  established  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  teacher, 
and  the  excellent  condition  of  the  High  School  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  her 
professional  ability,  energy  and  painstaking  zeal.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  va- 
cancy can  be  supplied  acceptably  while  the  retrenchment  fever  lasts.  Some  more 
liberal  minded  community  will  profit  by  the  folly  of  Paris. 

Peoria  County. — EDITOR  ScuooLMAsTER — Dear  Sir:  At  the  close  of  the 
Teachers'  Drill  Institute,  which  was  held  during  the  month  of  July,  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed : 

Resolved.  That  we  recognize  in  our  County  Drill  Institute  an  important  auxil- 
iary' in  our  work  as  teachers,  as  well  as  a  very  efficient  means  for  the  promotion  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  and  that  we  will  co-operate  with  every  hon- 
orable effort  to  build  it  up  and  make  it  still  more  practically  useful. 

Resolved,  Tliat  we  warmly  thank  the  instructors,  who  so  greatly  contributed  to 
the  interest  and  success  of  this  meeting,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  we  may  often 
in  the  future  have  them  with  us  on  similar  occasions. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  special  thanks  to  the  City  Board  of  Education 
for  so  generously  granting  to  us  the  use  of  the  Xormal  Sciinol  Huilding,  and  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education  for  the  use  of  the  Normal  Scliool  Library  and  Cabinet, 
thus  affording  us  i)rivileges  and  advantages  which  we  iluly  appreciate. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  Illinois  Sciiool.master  a«  an  educational  pe- 
riodical in  every  way  worthy  of  our  encouragement  and  suppoi't,  and  that  we 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  patronage  of  every  teacher  and  School  Board  in  the 
counti-y. 

Resolved.  That  the  large  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  indicated  a  desire 
on  their  part  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  the  people  for  better  work,  and  an  ap- 
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preciation  of  the  fundamental  trath  in  the  education  of  the  young,  that  it  is  better 
for  them  to  drink  from  running  streams  than  from  a  stagnant  pool. 

Resolved,  That  our  worthy  County  Superintendent,  Miss  Whiteside,  by  her 
ability,  activity  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education,  and  bj'  her  en- 
energetic  and  successful  efforts  il^  behalf  of  this  meeting,  deseiTes  and  we  hereby 
tender  her  our  warmest  thanks  and  best  wishes,  and  pledge  her  our  cordial  support 
in  the  discharge  of  all  her  duties. 

D.  L.  Wertz,  1 

Hugh  Jones, 

Seth  Scott, 

R.  W.  Cowell, 

Elmira  Jones, 

Ellen  M.  Patterson, 

Jessie  Purple, 

Susie  M.  Brusie. 

Henderson  and  Knox  Counties. — The  Union  Drill,  at  Aledo,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Misses  Frazier  and  West  assisted  by  Profs.  Wilse,  of  Aledo  Academy, 
and  Cox,  of  Knox  Academy,  was  exceedinglypleasant  and  profitable.  125  teacher- 
students  were  in  attendance,  and  all  worked  with  a  will.  About  one-quarter  took 
up  the  sciences,  the  rest  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  "common  branches." 
All  took  the  course  of  writing  lessons,  and  all  joined  in  the  reading  exercises,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Cox  and  Miss  Frazier.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Pres.  Bate- 
man  and  Miss  West,  and  select  readings  given  by  Rev.  M.  Nourse,  Prof.  Cox 
and  Miss  Frazier. 

Massac  County  — The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  Massac  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute will  be  held  at  Metropolis,  Sept.  14-16.  W.  C.  Smith,  principal  of  our 
schools.  Prof.  Hiram  Force,  the  County  Superintendent,  and  other  assistants,  will 
conduct  the  work.  By  the  aid  of  our  Institute,  our  public  Examinations,  our 
Southern  Normal,  the  occasional  visits  of  educational  lights,  and  our  own  effoi"ts, 
we  hope  to  hasten  the  good  time  when  even  Egypt's  darkness  shall  be  penetrated. 

Henry  Armstrong,  County  Supt. 

Will  County. — The  Institute  held  its  annual  session  July  10-14.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  enrolled.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Super- 
intendent, Mrs.  McIntosh,  0.  P.  Blatchley,  of  Elwood,  W.  S.  Mills,  of  JoUet, 
A.  W.  Brayton,  of  Englewood;  F.  Searles,  of  New  Lenox,  A.  A.  Manson,  of 
Will,  Miss  Starbuck,  and  several  others.  The  exercises  were  enlivened  by  read- 
ings, humorous  and  otherwise,  and  by  excellent  music. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Reeves,  of  New  Lenox,  gave  one  evening  lecture. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  good  results  may  be  anticipated. 

Clark  County. — The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  close  of  the 
County  Institute  : 

Whereas,  We  the  members  of  this  Institute  recognize  in  Professor  Kilborn, 
L.  Wallace  and  Superintendent  Pierce,  earnest  and  energetic  workers  for  the 
cause  of  education,  and  whereas  we  deem  ourselves  indebted  for  many  favors  and 
privileges  tendered  us  during  this  Institute,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  has  been  a  success,  and  that  it  has  far  surpassed 
our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  L.  S.  Kilborn,  L. 
A.  Wallace  and  Superintendent  Pierce,  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  our  behalf, 
and  for  the  teacher's  cause  in  general. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  school  board  for  the  use  of  the 
school  building. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Congregational  Church  Society 
and  M.  E.  Sunday  School  for  favors. 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  tender  their  thanks  to  J.  W.  Graham,  for  his 
highly  interesting  readings. 
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Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Revs.  Graves  and  Davis,  and  Hon. 
H.  C.  Bell,  for  theii-  instructive  lectures. 

Resolved,  That  we  instruct  our  Secretary  to  furnish  for  publication  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  Messenger  and  Herald. 

Laura  Arbuckle,     ) 

W.  A.  H.  CoDAY,         -    Committee. 

A.  H.  GiDEOx.  ) 

The  following  are  the  names  of  teachers  employed  to  teach  the  schools  in 
^larshall,  during-  the  term  commencing  the  4th  day  of  September,  in  the  College : 

Professor  L.  S.  Kilborn.  principal;  Lea  Wallace,  S.  G.  Murray,  Miss 
Laura  Arbuckle,  Miss  Mary  Shaw,  Miss  Susais  Quick.  South  side  School 
House,  David  E.  Pritchard,  Miss  Hattie  Knowltox.  We  think  the  Directors 
have  secured  as  fine  a  corps  of  teachers  as  has  ever  been  employed  to  teach  in 
Marshall . — Exchange. 

McLean  Co. — The  McLean  County  Teachers'  Institute  closed  athree  weeks'  session 
on  Friday,  August  '2oth.  Total  enrollment  226;  average  daily  attendance  189.  In- 
structors, Profs.  BuRRiNGTON,  Paisley,  Forbes,  and  Carter,  Drs.  Sewall  and 
Marsh,  and  the  Superintendent.  The  '"common  branches"  were  given  the  foremost 
place  in  all  the  work  of  the  Institute.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  best  educational  peo- 
ple of  this  county  that  better  instruction  is  needed  in  these  "common  branches," 
and  that  the  children  should  be  well  versed  in  these  before  attempting  to  do  much 
with  the  "ologies  and  osophies."  With  this  in  view  an  attempt  is  making  to  dig- 
nify the  second-grade  certificate,  when  the  same  is  issued  on  a  high  standing. 
Many  teachers  in  the  county  who  were  intending  to  spend  their  time  in  the  Insti- 
tute upon  the  sciences,  with  the  \'iew  of  obtaining  a  first-grade  certificate,  have 
rather  devoted  themselves  to  the  '"common  branches."  and  now  go  forth  feeling, 
that  while  their  certificates  may  be  of  second  grade,  their  standing  \%  first-class,  and 
that  they  are  prepared  to  do  first-class  work  in  these  fundamental  branches.  It  is 
beheved  that  the  result  will  show  a  marked  improvement  in  the  school  work  of  the 
county.  No  beginning  classes  in  the  sciences  were  organized  during  the  Institute; 
these  classes  were  therefore  smaU,  but  they  were  able  to  do  genuuie  first-grade  work. 

The  Institute  was  a  success  both  as  to  numbers  and  work  accomplished. 

The  follo\ving  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  To-day  closes  this  session  of  the  McLean  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, which  we  feel  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  those  in  attendance,  we  deem  it  but 
just  to  offer  the  following  resolutions,  expressive  of  our  appreciations  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  to  make  the  exercises  both  interesting  and  profitable;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  to  Mr.  Smith,  our  Superintendent,  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks, 
for  his  earnest  and  untuing  labors  in  our  behalf.  We  recognize  in  him  an  ener- 
getic and  efficient  Superintendent,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  a  wanu  friend  to 
teachers  and  the  cause  of  education 

Resolved,  That  to  the  teachers  who  have  so  ably  and  successfully  instructed  us, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  have  addressed  us  at  ditferent  times,  we  hereby  express 
our  hearty  thanks. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  who  have  so  kindly 
permitted  us  to  use  this  pleasant  and  commodious  building,  we  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness,  and  feel  deeply  grateful  for  their  kindness. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  city  papers,  and  to  the 
Illinois  Schoolmaster,  for  publication. 


PERSOXAL. 


Charles  I.  Parker  takes  the  Oakland.  Cook  Co.,  schools. 
Charles  DeGarmo  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Grammar  Department 
of  the  Model  School  at  Normal. 

John  B.  Ward  continues  in  charge  of  the  Du  Quoin  schools. 

E.  C.  H.  Willoughby  is  employed  as  principal  of  the  PinckneyviUe  schools. 

D.  C.  Roberts  takes  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Cape  Girardeau  Normal. 
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ScHMiTz's  German  Grammar. — This  is  a  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of 
the  German  Language,  by  J.  Adolph  Sciimitz,  A.  M..  Proressor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Literature,  in  the  University  of  Wooster,  0.,  and  Herman  .T. 
ScHMiTZ,  A.  M.,  Instructor  of  Modem  Languages,  in  the  Newark  Academy,  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  pubHshed  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

All  the  systems  which  the  genius  of  educators  has  devised  to  increase  the  f  a- 
cihties  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  :  the 
(jramniatical  Method  and  the  Natural  Method. 

All  grammars,  methods,  helps,  etc.,  that  have  ever  been  pubHshed  either  fol- 
low one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  or  taking  the  one  for  the  basis,  unite 
with  it  as  much  of  the  other  as  seems  indispensable  in  reaching  the  object  in  view. 
Which  of  these  methods,  or  to  what  degree  both  of  them,  ought  to  be  followed  is 
the  question  which  every  intelligent  teacher  must  weigh  well  in  his  oyra.  mind  and 
decide,  carefully  considering  the  different  objects  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  ancient 
or  modern  languages ;  for  if  the  chief  end  is  grammatical  training  and  intellectual 
culture,  the  knowledge  of  the  languao'e  studied  being  rather  incidental  than  aimed 
at,  or  if  the  acquisition  of  a  mere  reading  knowledge  in  connection  with  philological 
training  is  the  object  of  the  student,  the  method  wiU  necessarily  differ  from  the  one 
pursued  if  the  principal  aim  is  the  acquisition  of  a  reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
laiowledge  of  the  colloquial,  scientific,  or  sublime  style  of  the  language. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  an  essay  on  the  methods  of  the  study  of 
language,  but  i-ather  are  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  Schmitz's  GeiTuan  Gram- 
mar, lately  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  the  system  of 
which,  though  in  many  points  in  harmony  with  other  systems  previously  published, 
in  some  points  essentially  differs  from  them,  and  claims  superiority  over  them. 

But  superiority  is  claimed  by  all  writers  of  school-books,  which  makes  it  nec- 
essary, first,  to  determine  the  standard  of  highest  excellence  of  works  of  the  kind, 
and  then  to  see  whether  this  grammar  reaches  this  standard,  or  how  far  it  fails  to 
do  so.  It  seems  to  the  wi-iter  that  a  work  which  complies  with  the  following  con- 
ditions has  attained  the  true  standard  of  practical  German  Grammars  : 

1.  The  specific  aim  must  be  such  that  its  attainment  is  most  desirable  to  the  student; 

2.  This  aim  must  be  attained  in  the  shortest  time,  with  the  least  labor,  and  in  the 
fnost  attractive  manner. 

The  general  aim  of  almost  all  works  written  for  the  study  of  the  German 
language  is  to  aid  the  student  in  learning  to  read,  wi-ite,  and  speak  it,  coirectly; 
i.  e.,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it  nearly,  or  rather  wholly,  equal  to  that  of  his  native 
tongue. 

Some  authors,  thinking  they  could  best  aid  the  student  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
general  and  final  aim  by  following  the  Grammatical  Method,  made  it  their  specific 
aim  to  present  to  him  a  scientific  system  of  the  rules  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  with 
sentences  illustrative  of  these  rules. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  these  works,  written  with  this  aim 
in  view,  have  done  and  are  doing  excellent  service  in  promoting  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language,  it  is  evident  from  their  wholly  theoretic  character, 
that  if  used  by  beginners,  though  they  be  scholarly  and  highly  cultured  men,  they 
fail  to  give  them  the  knowledge  they  need  most,  as  well  for  reading,  as  for  writing 
and  speaking,  the  German  language.  At  the  very  best,  \Wth  the  aid  of  unremitting 
reference  to  the  dictionary,  they  will  merely  enable  the  student  to  gain  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Unless  used  as  works  of  reference,  the  great  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  them  is  not  so  much  found  in  the  help  they  aftbrtl  the  student 
in  mastering  the  language,  as  in  the  mental  training  they  give,  and  the  better 
knowledge  of  the  German  Language  which  they  impart  through  a  logically  neces- 
■^ary  comparison. 
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Another  group  of  authors,  believing'  that  the  student  is  aided  most,  in  his  ef- 
forts to  acquire  the  German  Language,  by  leading  him  along  in  the  way  in  which  a 
babe  acquires  its  mothei'-tongue,  exclude  all  systematic  study  of  Grammar,  and 
teach  the  forms  of  inflection,  as  well  as  principles  of  Syntax,  by  their  application  in 
sentences,  but  without  rational  explanation. 

This  method  would  be  the  only  correct  one,  if  the  mental  condition  of  the  stu- 
dent were  on  a  level  with  that  of  a  baby  learning  its  mother-tongue,  or  if  the 
learner  were  not  a  student  who  could  make  use  of  his  intellectual  powers,  but. 
('ither  from  want  of  time  or  ability  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  one  subject,  or 
irom  idleness,  were  only  Moiling  or  able  to  acquire  the  language  as  a  pan-ot  acquires 
articulate  sounds. 

Very  small,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  works  which  attempt  to  follow  the 
Natural  Method  exclusively,  whose  specific  aim  is  to  present  to  the  student  the 
Gennan  language  in  the  order  in  which  a  baby  in  Germany  acquires  it,  without 
uniting  with  it  in  some  degree  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Grammatical  Method. 

When  works  like  Oli-endokff's,  Aiin's,  etc.,  profess  to  teach  theGemian  lan- 
guage according  to  the  Natural  Method  (no  knowledge  of  the  English  being  pre- 
supposed on  tlie  part  of  the  student),  yet  constantly  employ  gi-ammatical  terms 
that  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  classification  of  words  and  sentences,  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  iiiHeetion,  derivation,  and  even  Sjiitax,  it  is  a  silent  acknowledg- 
ment that  no  method  used  by  any  pupils  but  infants,  or  such  as  are  entirely  uned- 
ucated and  wholly  ignorant  of  grammar,  can  dispense  with  some  of  the  elements  of 
the  Grammatical  Method. 

A  third  class  of  writers,  believing  that  neither  the  Grammatical  nor  the  Natural 
Method  is  practical,  but  that  a  ha^jpy  union  of  the  two  would  lead  to  the  best  re- 
sults, make  it  their  specific  aim  to  teach  the  German  Language  to  students  ot  other 
nations  in  the  manner  in  which  the  babe  begins  to  learn  its  native  language,  but 
not  without  taking  into  due  consideration  the  difference  of  mental  development, 
thought,  power  and  absolute  knowledge,  existing  between  them,  and  hence  infusin» 
the  Grammatical  Method,  apparently  incidentally,  yet  in  fact  with  forethought  and 
as  completely  as  the  student's  limited  amount  of  time  and  labor  permits. 

From  the  above,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  neither  works  following  the  Grammatical 
Method  exclusively,  nor  those  following  the  Natural  without  making  use  of  the 
( irammatical  Method,  have  set  before  them  a  mark  which  the  student  of  the  Ger- 
man language  is  most  desirous  to  reach.  Hence  it  would  be  useless  to  show  how 
far  they  failed  to  reach  their  specific  aim,  since  even  complete  success  of  their  sys- 
tem could  not  place  them  in  the  foremost  rank  of  text-books  for  the  study  of  the 
German  language. 

To  those  who  have  gained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  who  wish  to 
complete  their  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  German  Grammar,  synthetic  works, 
like  Keckek's.  Glaubknskleis'  Hilnek's,  Roese's,  Auk's,  Whitney's,  etc., 
etc..  might,  indeed,  be  of  value  as  books  of  reference,  but,  only  inasmuch  as  in  ad- 
dition to  their  proper  sphere  they  take  on  them,  in  ])art,  the  olKce  of  the  dictionary, 
in  rendering  idiomatic  phrases,  or  comparing,  pliilolfigically.  Knglish  and  (4erman 
words.  The  proper  office  of  such  works,  treating  <»!'  the  l-^tyiuology  and  Syntax  of 
theGemian  language,  is  better  and  more  completely  pertnruied  in  many  German 
gi-amnuirs  written  for  the  use  of  Germans. 

It  is,  then,  to  works  that  help  the  student  in  learning  to  read,  write  and  speak 
(jlennan.  and  to  do  this  by  following  a  method  which  is  the  result  of  a  judicious 
and  practical  union  of  the  Grammatical  and  Natural  Methods,  that  all  further  re- 
marks are  limited.  While  nearly  all  of  them  have  their  ]»eciiliar  niei-its  and  have 
thrown  light  on  special  features  in  the  study  and  instruction  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, very  few,  indeed,  attain  to  their  aim  hy  guu/ing  teacher  and  student,  while 
a  number  of  them  reach  it.  if  the  intelligent  teacher  takes  the  pains  to  follow  their 
hints,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  material  gathered  in  the  text-book,  Imt  independent 
of  it,  develops  the  system  advocated  by  the  author.  A  method  like  Oij,exdorfp's, 
for  example,  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be  highly  esteemed  as  a  practical  text-book; 
and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  it  reaclit.'s  its  aim  of  teaching  to  read,  write,  and 
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speak  German;  but  it  fails  to  do  this  directly.  It  only  accomplishes  its  end  under 
the  guidance  of  a  judicious,  intelligent,  and  able  teacher.  For  it  professes  to  teach 
the  reading  of  German,  yet  presents  to  the  student  not  a  single  reading  exercise. 
It  is  true  that  its  many  translating  exercises  render  the  student  familiar  with  the 
forms  of  the  German,  and  thus  serve  as  a  preparation  for  reading;  but  it  is  only 
when  the  teacher  is  judicious  and  inteUigent  enough  to  unite,  with  these,  progres- 
sive reading,  that  the  end  is  accomplished. 

It  professes  to  teach  conversation,  yet  m  no  instance  does  it  draw  from  the  pu- 
pil an  answer  to  a  question  (except  perhaps  a  previously  memorized  phrase).  It 
reaches  this  result  only  by  the  frequent  translating  and  memorizing  of  often  re- 
peated questions  and  answers,  through  which. the  student  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  forms,  and  habituated  to  their  use. 

On  this  the  intelligent  teacher  bases  free  conversation ;  not  taught,  but  hinted 
at  in  the  text-book.  In  a  similar  manner  other  works,  e.  g.  Ahn's,  Peissxer's. 
Rutel's,  Keller's,  Rohny's,  Eichhorn's,  Kraus's,  etc.,  besides  paying  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  systematic  study  of  grammar,  neglect  in  their  systems  either 
reading,  writing  or  conversation.  To  AVoodbury  credit  is  due  for  having  ad- 
vanced the  method  of  a  union  between  grammatical  and  natural  development  in 
the  study  of  the  German  language.  Even  the  first  edition  of  his  New  Method 
showed  a  decided  improvement  on  Ollendorff's  method,  first,  in  that  the  author 
paid  proper  attention  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  grammar  which  the  stu- 
dent is  able  to  gi-asp  as  a  system,  and  secondly,  by  giving  explicit  direction  to  the 
teacher  and  student,  for  original  composition  in  German. 

The  omission  of  exercises  in  reading  was  a  mistake  which  was  remedied  in  the 
Revised  Edition.  In  this,  then,  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  work  which,  besides 
having  for  its  aim  that  which  the  student  is  most  desirous  to  obtain,  also  complies  . 
Avith  the  main  conditions  for  its  attainments.  But  the  method  fails  to  work  out  the 
advice  which  it  gives  with  regard  to  free  composition  of  sentences,  and  fails  to  ex- 
tend it  to  extempore  composition  of  sentences,  or  to  conversation.  It  devotes  one 
page  to  theoretic  advice,  a  few  pages  to  long  lists  of  words  which  may  be  used  in 
acting  on  its  advice,  and  without  further  stimulus  to_  self-exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  drops  the  subject  never  to  take  it  up  again.  While  this  method  is  a 
great  improvement  on  those  which  preceded  it,  while  it  attains  its  object  more  di- 
rectly than  any  other  previously  published,  it  fails  to  give  free  conversation  its  due 
share  in  the  study,  and  hence  does  not  satisfy  the  highest  demands  which  may  be 
mac\e  upon  it. 

With  various  modifications,  but  without  great  improvement,  this  method  was 
employed  by  other  writers.  Donay,  for  example,  regarding  the  second  part  of 
Woodbury's  method  of  greater  importance  than  the  first,  attempted  to  improve 
upon  it  by  writing  a  Synthetic  grammar  to  which  is  prefixed  a  few  practical  les- 
sons, but  without  any  guidance  to  original  composition  or  conversation. 

Comfort,  with  true  comprehension  of  the  value  of  Woodbury's  first  part, 
confined  his  improvements  to  typographical  changes,  chano-es  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  idiomatic  phrases  and  conversations,  Gennan  advertisements,  reading  exer- 
cises, and  philological  comparisons  of  German  and  English  words. 

Comport  succeeded  in  publishing^  a  text-book  more  satisfactory  than  Wood- 
bury's new  method,  rather  by  the  judicious  abridgment  of  the  first  par-t,  and  a 
more  attractive  typographical  arrangement,  than  by  the  adilitions  of  parts  second 
luid  third,  or  the  philological  comparisons  introduced  into  part  third. 

Woodbury  attempted  to  improve  his  work,  but  the  result  was  not  a  success : 
liis  complete  course  presents  no  change  of  method;  the  philological  comparisons 
introduced  into  it  are  no  improvement;  the  execution  of  its  plan  is  not  superior  to 
the  author's  New  Method. 

In  Otto's  Conversation  Grammar,  a  work  was  presented  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  which  in  many  respects  satisfied  their  demands.  Its  method  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  other  works  which  preceded  it.  Proper  care  is  given  to  reading; 
translating  from  English  into  German  is  not  neglected;  conversation  is  taught  (not 
merely  hinted  at)  from  beginning  to  end,  and  its  system  of  grammar  is  sufficiently 
extended. 
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The  defects  of  this  work  do  not  lie  in  the  method,  for  its  design  is  to  impai-t 
in  a  naturally  progressive  manner  a  systematic  knowledge  of  grammar,  with  a 
comprehensive  vocabulary,  and  exercises;  but  in  the  execution  of  the  method  defects 
are  lound. 

It  is  progressive  in  the  presentation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  but  its 
progressiveness  is  not  graded  m  accordance  with  the  development  of  the  student's 
knowledge  of  the  grammar;  its  superabundance  of  lists  of  words  and  phrases  does 
not  recompense  the  student  for  the  expense  of  time  and  labor  needed  to  leamthem; 
its  system  of  grammar  is  not  only  difficult  but  in  many  points  incorrect. 

Many  other  works  might  be  discussed,  but  those  mentioned,  being  most  dis- 
tinguished by  popularity  and  originaHty  of  design,  may  suffice  to  show  that  there 
was  no  work  published,  which  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  teachers  and  students 
of  the  German  language, prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Grammar,  the  discussion  of 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

To  the  Professors  Schmitz  the  American  Public  is  indebted  for  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  a  work  which  attains  its  aim  of  teaching  to  read,  write  and  speak  German,^ 
by  presenting,  in  gradual  progressiveness,  a  comprehensive  and  correct  system_  of 
German  grammar,  a  well-selected  vocabulary,  and  many  idiomatic  phrases  which 
are  mastered  by  the  student  through  their  continuous  and  extensive  application  in 
reading,  writing,  and  conversational,  exercises.  The  volume  of  the  work  is  small, 
requiring  for  its  mastery  less  labor  and  a  much  shorter  time  than  any  other  work 
■ttdth  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  authors  are  evidently  teachers  of  large  expe- 
rience, as  only  by  experience  could  they  have  been  taught  not  to  present  the  stu- 
dent long  lists  of  rarely-used  words  and  idiomatic  phrases  which  were  not  ap- 
plied in  practical  exercises,  and  to  omit  all  philological  comparisons  of  German 
and  English  words,  which  are  either  a  plaything  or  a  puzzle  to  the  student  com- 
mencing the  study  of  German,  and  which  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  scholar  who 
is  able  to  understand  the  comparative  philological  study.  These  authors  have  not 
burthened  then-  work  with  a  part,  or  division,  devoted  to  the  Syntax  of  the  German 
language,  but  instead  have  presented  to  the  student,  in  their  systematically  ar- 
ranged Index,  an  excellent  manual  of  Synthetic  German  grammar. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  in   harmony  with  the  excellence  of  its  method. 

Says  a  lengthy  review  of  the  book : 
".Just  here  (i.  e.,  in  the  mode  of  attaining  its  aim)  as  we  take  it,  is  to  be  found  the 
superiority  of  the  work  of  the  Professors  Schmitz  over  others  of  similar  character. 
It  differs,  and  differs  to  surpass  in  certain  most  important  respects,  from  other  text- 
Ijooks  of  its  kind.  It  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  the  clearness,  completeness,"  and 
compactness  of  its  grammatical  theory.  The  authors  have  made  wise  use  of  the 
great  Gennan  grammars  of  Grimm  &  Becker  in  laying  their  basis  of  principles. 
They  have  profited  by  all  the  works  of  previous  authors,  in  their  own.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  class-room  has  aided  them.  They  have  done  good,  strong  tliinking 
for  themselves.  We  have  one  of  the  fmits  of  all  this  vaiied  preparation  in  the 
thorough  and  compact  grammatical  system  embodied  in  the  book  itself  and  out- 
lined in  the  Index,  with  which  the  volume  opens."  "The  general  plan  is  to  begin 
with  the  simple  elements  and  proceed  gradually  to  the  most  complex.  By  first 
coinpleting  the  system,  taking  in  all  the  necessary  parts,  and  then  intelligently  de- 
ciding upon  the  relative  difficulties  of  the  parts  and  principles,  it  was  made  possi- 
ijle  to  secure  such  progress  and  to  guard  against  those  places  of  accumulated  diffi- 
culties, which  appear  in  so  many  Grammars  as  the  result  of  half-fonned  or  ill-di- 
gested schemes,  and  which  are  a  terror  to  all  leamers.  There  is  a  steady  and  easy 
progress  from  the  letters,  syllables,  and  words  at  the  opening,  to  the  reflexive,  re- 
ciprocal, and  impersonal  forms  at  the  close.  The  plan  pursued  throughout  the  fif- 
ty-two lessons,  of  which  the  volume  is  composed,  is  peculiar.  It  is  the  order  of  na- 
ture in  learning  a  language.  The  rules  and  principles  appear  first,  not  in  abstract 
statements,  but,  as  the  child  naturally  meets  with  them  in  acquiring  his  own 
mother-tongue — in  concrete  form,  embotlied  in  translated  examples,  and  then  illus- 
trated in  a  German  exercise,  with  reference  to  the  principles  elsewhere  stated, 
and  in  an  English  exercise,  with  like  references.     The  principles  which  have  thus 
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been  made  familiar  are  next  distinctly  stated  and  numbered  in  the  obsen'ations. 
These  principles  are  subsequently  taken  up  and  apphed  intellij^ently  in  a  general 
exercise  in  translating  English  into  German.  The  whole  is  then  comjJeted  in  th^ 
most  important  of  all  exercises — the  one  wdthout  which  any  such  system  must  prove 
comparatively  a  failure  in  giving  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language — the  con- 
versation exercise.  This  method  is  carried  through  the  entire  grammar.  The 
teacher  who  follows  it  vdth  thoroughness  may  reasonably  expect  the  most  gratitjing 
results." 

"There  are  none  of  the  long  lists  of  Gennan  words  under  certain  rule.-, 
and  the  almost  equally  long  list  of  exceptions  to  other  rules,  with  which  most 
grammarians  seem  to  enjoy  frightening  and  discouraging  timid  learners.  The 
method  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  painful  old-time  process  of  committing_  such 
lists  to  memory.  The  work  of  improvement  is  especially  noticeable  in  simplifying 
the  treatment  of  the  chief  topics — notably  of  the  declensions  and  conjugations. 
Following  Grimm,  two  declensions,  the  old  and  the  new,  are  maintained  through- 
out all  declinable  words,  whether  substantive  or  adjective.     [See  p.  48.  J " 

"The  use  of  the  two  declensions  of  adjectives  is  given  in  one  simple  rule  not 
found  in  any  of  the  other  grammars,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  [Sec 
p.  99,  §  144.]  By  a  single  stroke  the  lumber  and  confusion  of  the  common  method 
are  avoided,  and  what  otherwise  seems  to  the  beginner  to  involve  almost  an  in- 
finitude of  complications  is  reduced  to  clearness  and  simplicity.  The  vei'b  is 
treated  under  the  old  and  new  conjugations.  [See  p.  60]^  The  irregular  verbs 
are  treated  iinder  these  two  conjugations.  The  resemblances  many,  the  diiferences 
few;  hence  the  advanta'ge  of  the  method.  Instead  of  plying  the  learner  with  a 
few  formidable  lists  of  these  verbs,  as  is  usually  done,  this  work  gives  a  short  out- 
line of  their  characteristics  [p.  162 1.  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses  [pp. 
164-5J,  and  then  from  Lesson  XXXVI  onward,  several  of  the  verbs  themselves,  in 
each  vocabulary,  requiring  their  use  in  the  exercises,  until  a  perfect  familiarity 
with  them  is  acquired  without  any  of  the  ordinary  difficulties.  One  of  the  strong 
objections  to  many  of  the  grammars  cannot  therefore  be  urged  against  this  one. 
Following  Becker  the  treatment  of  the  Subjunctive  and  Conditional  Moods  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  other  German  grammars  published  in  America.  It  makes 
these  two  distinctive  moods,  and  thus  avoids  the  complication  and  confusion  which 
result  from  the  attempt  to  consider  one  of  them  as  only  a  modification  of  the  other. 
[See  pp.  134-138.J 

It  is  a  pleasure,  indeed,  to  take  up  a  volume  so  highly  deserving  of  praise. 
The  typography  of  the  work  is  beautiful  and  very  practical,  the  paper  is  very  good, 
the  binding  strong  and  very  handsome.  Authors  and  publishers  have  evidently 
taken  good  care  to  make  the  book  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded well.  It  will  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  eveiy  intelligent  teacher,  and, 
without  doubt,  will  meet  with  the  extensive  circulation  which  it  merits." 

$5.00  to  $20.00  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $1.00  free. 

Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
Send  25  cents  to  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  pamphlet  of  100  pages, 
containing  lists  of  8,000  newspapers,  and  estimates  sho-wing  cost  of  advertising. 

$12.00  a  day  at  home.     Agents  wanted.     Outfit  and  terms  free. 

True  k  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 

If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  get 
thick,  nor  be  injured  by  freezing,  use  Maxweli/s  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans;  price,  $6.55  per  can.  Anything  in  the  book  and  stationery  line  will  be  sup- 
plied to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  jjrocure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  want  catalogues,  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have 
been  trying  without  success  to  procure,  try  us.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Centennial  edition,  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes:  volume  three  is  now 
ready;  price,  $2.25  per  volume.  Maxwell  A;  Co.,  Bloomington,  lU. 
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ADVICK  TO  BEGINNERS.— VITI. 


Ill  my  last  article,  printed  in  the  May  number  of  the  Schoolmaster, 
the  word  ha<f  in  the  first  coliuun  of  Chart  I  should  have  been  aiK/ ;  and  in 
Chart  II  the  similar  letters  of  the  several  alphabets  should  have  been  in 
columns,  instead  of  which  the  small  letters  were  printed  in  shorter  lines  than 
the  capital  letters. 

The  next  subject  of  Grade  I  to  be  considered  is  Number.  This  article 
will  be  limited  to  plans  of  easy  practice,  and  hence  may  be  noticeable  for 
its  many  omissions,  if  for  nothing  more. 

Many  pupils  are  able  to  count  100  upon  entering  school.  If  yours  cau 
not,  teach  them  to  do  this,  using  any  convenient  objects,  as  kernels  of  corn, 
beans,  pebbles,  etc.,  to  give,  by  association,  ideas  of  the  value  of  numbers. 
Then  have  the  pupils  count  9  as  you  raise  your  finger  at  irregular  intervals, 
thus  securing  a  continuous  attention.  Next  place  the  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
t),  7,  8,  9,  in  a  line  at  the  top  of  your  blackboard,  and  with  your  assistance 
the  class  will  .soon  learn  to  read  and  write  them.  When  this  work  is  well 
done,  write  several  I's  in  a  column  on  your  board,  draw  a  line  underneath, 
and  have  your  pupils  count  as  you  point  to  them.  This  done  point,  in  or- 
der, to  the  figures  at  the  top  of  the  boa'rd,  and  ask  them  to  name  the  one 
when  you  reach  it  that  shows  how  many  I's  there  are  in  the  column.  Place 
a  like  figure  below  the  line,  underneath  the  column  of  I's.  Have  the  I's  in 
column  counted  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  show  the  number  of  them  to  be 
tlie  .same,  and  to  give  further  practice.  Pursue  the  same  plan  with  several 
coluums  of  I's,  until  the  pupils  are  quite  ready  in  counting  and  finding  the 
figures  to  be  placed  below  the  lines  as  .sums  of  the  respective  columns. 

Next,  place  slates  and  pencils  in  their  hands,  and  give  them  a  drill  in 
holding  them,  in  writing,  erasing,  and  folding  of  arms,  as  you  order  them. 
Then  have  each  copy  upon  his  .slate  a  column  of  I's  as  you  write  them  upon 
the  board,  and  try  to  count  and  jilace  below  the  line  like  figures  showing  the 
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number  of  I's  he  has  copied.  Some  of  the  class  will  be  able  to  do  this  at 
the  first  trial ;  others  will  need  further  instruction.  Keep  at  this  work  until 
the  pupils  can  copy  and  add  I's,  and  place  the  figures  to  9,  showing  the  sumb 
obtained.  You  ma}^  have  to  give  them  a  hundred  examples  before  all  can 
do  the  work  quickly  and  correctly. 

To-  make  the  most  of  the  time  for  such  a  recitation,  mark  with  paint  a 
line  upon  your  school-room  floor  like  this, 

I         '    I  I  1  I i I I I I 

in  such  a  place  that  your  pupils  can  stand  facing  the  blackboard,  toeing  the 
long  line,  and  each  with  a  foot  on  either  side  of  a  short  mark.  When  an 
example  has  been  placed  upon  the  board,  copied  and  solved  by  the  pupils, 
take  the  slates  as  fast  as  the  pupils  have  finished  the  work,  placing  them 
one  upon  another  in  order  as  handed  to  you.  Then  with  the  aid  of  the  pu- 
pils solve  the  example  as  upon  the  board.  Turn  the  pile  of  slates,  thus 
bringing  uppermost  the  one  first  handed  you.  If  this  slate  has  a  correct  re- 
sult, let  the  pupil  who  has  done  the  work,  if  not  at  the  head  of  the  class, 
pass  to  the  head,  because  he  obtained  the  answer  first,  and  have  the  pupil 
that  has  been  at  the  head  take  the  vacated  place.  If  the  result  was  not  cor- 
rect, return  the  slate,  and  have  the  pupil  keep  his  position  in  the  class. 
Pursue  this  plan,  hahding  out  the  slates  one  by  one,  and  when  done  your 
pupil  that  had  the  second  answer  will  stand  second,  and  so  on,  while  all  that 
had  incorrect  results  will  stand  in  the  lower  part  of  the  class.  To  prevent 
confusion,  let  the  ones  going  down  pass  back  of  the  class.  They  will  soon 
learn  what  you  wish  them  to  do,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  incentive 
there  will  be  for  rapid  and  correct  work.  Follow  this  plan  more  or  less  all 
the  way  through  your  class-work  in  slate  arithmetic. 

When  1  's  can  be  counted  or  added  to  a  sum  of  9,  teach  the  pupils  to 
read  and  write  numbers  to  19,  extending  the  list  at  the  top  of  the  board. 
Next  teach  them  to  add  I's  and  2's  to  19  as  you  raise  one  or  two  figures  at 
a  time.  Then  place  a  2  with  several  I's  in  column  on  the  board,  and  show 
the  class  how  to  add  them.  Continue  this  until  you  think  most  of  the  pu- 
pils understand  what  to  do  and  then  write  an  example  of  I's  with  a  single  2, 
for  the  pupils  to  copy  and  add  on  their  slates.  Some  will  get  a  correct 
answer  at  first  and  others  will  need  further  explanations,  and  all  should  be 
given  many  examples  for  practice.  Next  give  many  examples,  each  having 
two  2's  with  several  Is  in  column  for  them  to  add.  When  this  work  is  well 
done  to  a  sum  of  19,  teach  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  to  29,  and 
in  the  same  manner  teach  them  to  add  a  8  with  I's,  then  two  3's  with  I's, 
then  a  3  and  a  2  with  I's,  etc.,  etc.,  always  giving  many   examples  for  slate 
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practice  to  secure  rapid  and  correct  work,  and  continue  this  plan  until  you 
secure  the  results  called  for  in  the  grade. 

To  aid  in  securing  rapid  and  correct  work  in  addition,  draw  a  diagraui 
upon  your  board,  placing  therein  figures  as  follows  : 


Point  to  a  figure  and  give  the  direction  for  a  pupil  to  add,  and  see  how 
many  seconds  it  will  take  him  to  obtain  the  result,  18.  Let  another  pupil 
try  to  obtain  the  result  in  a  shorter  time,  and  so  on,  always  changing  the 
place  of  beginning  and  the  direction  of  adding  until  they  grow  in  power  : 
then  give  larger  numbers  and  more  of  them.  You  will  find  this  an  excellent 
practice  for  your  larger  pupils  in  more  advanced  classes. 

Continue  the  work  of  teaching  pupils  to  read  and  write  numbers  as 
called  for  in  the  grade.  Have  them  write  the  numbers  in  columns  upon 
their  slates,  at  first  from  1  to  9,  then  from  1  to  19,  then  from  1  to  29,  and 
after  a  time  frf.m  1  to  99,  then  from  100  to  199,  200  to  299,  and  so  on. 

To  get  them  to  read  numbers  rapidly,  stand  at  the  board  and  write 
them  rapidly,  quickly  erasing  them,  having  the  pupils  trying  to  read  them  at 
sight.  Sometimes  write  the  numbers  in  the  order  of  units,  tens,  hundreds, 
sometimes  tens,  hundreds,  units,  etc. 

When  the  pupils  can  well  add  long  single  columns  of  numbers  excepting 
the  largest,  it  will  be  well  to  commence  to  teach  them  to  add  units,  tens, 
and  hundreds,  each  sum  9  or  less.  Put  upon  the  board  numbers  for  addi- 
tion, as  for  instance  21,  12,  11,  and  34.  Ask  how  many  rows  of  figures, 
and  how  many  in  each  of  their  former  examples.  Teach  the  new  column, 
its  spelling  and  what  it  means.  Tell  them  these  columns  have  names.  One 
boy's  name  is  Charles  and  another's  name  is  Robert,  but  these  columns  are 
not  named  Charles  and  Robert.  Give  them  the  names,  units  and  tens,  and 
call  for  them  by  pointing,  having  them  say  units,  units,  tens,  units,  tens, 
etc.,  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  Then  have  them  numerate  as  you  point 
to  the  figures  of  each  number,  then  numerate  as  you  point  to  any  number  as 
a  whple,  then  enumerate  or  read  as  you  point  and  command,  as  units,  tens, 
eleven,  thirty-four,  twenty-one,  units,  tens,  iinits,  tens,  thirty-four,  units, 
tens,  eleven,  etc.,  etc.  In  a  short  time  with  this  practice  they  will  become 
as    familiar  with  the  names  of  units,  tens,  and  hundreds   as  with  their  own 
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names.  Teach  them  to  spell  these  words  Teach  them  to  add  the  columns 
naming  the  units  and  tens  as  they  add  them.  Teach  the  words,  .sw?«  and 
arMltion  and  their  spellino;. 

Continue  this  work  as  far  as  the  grade  requires.  For  seat  work  place  upon 
the  board  in  the  morning  at  recess  or  at  noon,  from  ten  to  twenty  examples, 
such  as  you  wish  them  to  practice  upon,  and  at  time  of  recitations  have  the 
pupils  bring  them  solved  upon  their  slates.  Let  each  that  has  a  correct  re- 
sult for  the  first  example  take  a  step  forward,  and  then  move  toward  the  foot 
of  the  class,  those  in  advance  then  stepping  backward  to  again  be  in  line. 
Continue  this  until  the  written  work  is  all  examined.  Two  or  three  minutes 
will  suffice  for  twelve  or  fifteen  examples,  if  you  have  the  answers  on  paper 
at  your  command. 

The  addition  and  subtraction  tables  called  for  in  the  grade  should  be 
taught  so  well  that  the  pupils  can  give  them  orally  or  write  them. 

The  signs  ,  — ,  and  =-  should  be  taught,  their  names  with  spellings, 
and  their  uses. 

The  written  tablework  should  be  mostly  upon  slates,  and  you  should 
see  that  it  is  well  done,  figures  and  signs  in  columns,  of  right  sizes,  etc.,  and 
not  in  the  manner  so  often  seen  upon  blackboards  in  many  schools. 

For  the  pupils  at  their  seats  place  upon  the  board  work  to  be  copied 
where  results  are  to  be.  obtained,  as  follows  : 

3_|_2:^.  8-3:^  2  +  6-=:  8—4-= 

4_33^  5—1=  4-2=  7+2= 

5+4=  4—1=  7+3=  9—5= 

6-5=  6—3^  9—6=  5-2= 

Call  for  the  work  in  its  time,  having  pupils  read  from  their  slates  the 

numbers,  signs  and  results,  always  giving  some  acknowledgment  for  neat  as 

well  as  correct  work. 

The  reading  and  writing  of  the  Roman  numbers  should  always  be  in 
advance  of  the  number  of  the  reading  lesson,  that  the  pupils  may  have  no 
difficulty  in  giving  it  for  any  lesson  they  commence  to  read. 

Many  examples  naming  objects  and  denominations  should  be  given  to 
give  the  pupils  a  practical  application  of  their  knowledge  of  the  addition 
and  subtraction  of  the  grade.  E    L.  Wells 

Shakespeare  uses  the  expression,  "God  Save  the  Mark  I"  in  Henry 
IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  Y.,  Scene  III.  It  was  current  in  the  days  of  archery. 
When  a  man  was  about  to  shoot,  he  exclaimed,  "Heaven  save  the  mark!" 
meaning  either — keep  me  from  striking  and  destroying  it,  or  keep  anyone 
else  from  going  nearer.  Beginners  who  shot  wide,  would  be  greeted  with 
this  exclamation  in  irony.  Hence,  generally,  it  became  an  ironical  expres- 
sion.—  Christian  Union. 
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80ME  KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES. 


They  were  not  invented  by  Pestalozzi  nor  Froebel,  for  they  are  as 
old  as  eternity,  being  founded  on  the  laws  of  mind.  We  propose  to  recapit- 
ulate them  for  the  benefit  of  common-school  teachers,  for.  though  apparently 
'self-evident  truths,  we  are  liable  to  forget  or  neglect  them  :  Kindergarten 
I  child-garden),  the  place  where  the  child  rnay  grow:  this  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  system.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  that  all  true  education  is  a 
growth  from  within,  not  an  accretion  from  without ;  a  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties  God  has  given,  in  God's  own  appointed  way.  His 
way  is  that  growth  must  come  from  self-activity :  the  unused  faculty, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  shrivels  up  and  dwindles  away.  Hence  our  first 
work,  as  teachers,  is  to  induce  self-activity  in  the  growing  human  being.  He 
mu.st  do  his  own  growing,  mentally  and  physically,  hence  he  nmst  do  his  own 
working,  and  any  system  is  faulty  which  spares  pupils  wholesome  labor.  It 
would  be  just  as  logical  to  eat  the  child's  dinner  and  expect  him  to  be  nour- 
i.shed  thereby,  a.s  to  do  his  mental  work  and  expect  him  to  gain  strength  by 
the  exercise. 

Growth,  to  be  healthy,  must  be  gradual  and  continuous  :  slow  enough 
Tn  gain  time  for  thorough  assimilation;  steady,  with  out  leaps  or  breaks.  It 
must  commence  at  a  definite  point  and  follow  out  definite  laws.  The  child 
needs  first  to  take  pos.session  of  his  own  organs,  his  hands,  his  eyes,  all  of 
his  bodily  senses:  then,  in  like  manner,  through  these  senses,  to  take  pos- 
sion  of  the  world  around  him.  Facts  are  what  he  is  after  :  his  reasoning 
powers  do  not  develop  .so  early  as  his  powers  of  observation. 

Thus  our  earlie.st  work  is  the  training  of  the  receptive  faculties  ;  but 
if  these  alone  are  trained  the  development  is  uiisymmetrical  :  the  training  of 
the  expressive  faculties  must  go  with  this,  hand  in  hand. 

The  alphabet  of  letters,  so  often  the  recognized  means  of  expression,  is 
but  one  of  the  alphabets  in  nature's  great  text-book,  and  not  the  one  she 
first  presents  to  the  dawning  consciousness  of  the  child.  The  alphabets  of 
color  and  of  form  precede  it :  hence  the  philosophical  order  is,  present  for 
the  child's  study  things,  the  embodiment  of  color  and  form,  before  words,  the 
embodiment  of  ideas  often  abstract  and  unknown. 

Pe.stau)ZZI  says  truly  that  the  man  who  has  only  word-wisdom  is  less 
susceptible  to  truth  than  is  a  savage.  This  mere  use  of  words  produces 
men  who  believe  they  have  reached  the  goal,  because  their  whole  lives  have 
been  spent  in  fdlkhv/  about  it,  but  who  have  never  run  towards  it,  because 
u<>  motive  impelled  them  to  make  the  effort. 
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The  old  education  considered  language  the  only  means  of  expression  ; 
the  new  education  takes  the  hands  into  this  partnership.  The  child  can  express 
by  his  hands,  in  the  laying  of  sticks,  the  arranging  of  blocks,  and  the  modeling 
of  clay,  ideas  of  beauty  and  symmetry  that  his  tongue  has  not  yet  mastered. 
On  this  depends  the  value  and  the  philosophy  of  the  education  by  play,  as 
it  is  termed — really,  education  by  work,  for  play  is  but  the  highest  form  of 
work,  our  preconceived  notions  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Play  is 
the  full,  free,  spontaneous  action  of  our  faculties  of  body  or  mind  ;  the  ele- 
ment of  spontaneity  being  the  grand  line  of  demarkation  between  work  and 
play. 

To  induce  this  spontaneous  action  of  the  child's  faculties  is  the  object 
of  the  gifts  and  occupations^  of  Froebel  ;.  in  these  gifts  and  occupations, 
their  arrangement  and  sequence  is  the  deepest  philosophy,  the  result  of 
thorough  knowledge  of  child  nature.  The  end  of  the  occupation  is  not  what 
the  child  makes,  but  what  he  learns  in  the  making  :  its  value  lies  in  the 
training  he  receives  to  make  something,  no\  to  aim  at  nothing  and  hit  it,  as 
too  much  of  our  teaching  does. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can  tell  what  kind  of  a  man  a  boy  is  going 
to  make  by  noticing  how  he  whittles  a  shingle  ;  if  he  whittles  it  "all  to 
nothing"  he  will  be  apt  to  make  nothing  of  himself  in  his  life-work  :  if  he 
whittles  it  into  definite  form, — that  is,  makes  something  of  it — he  will  be 
apt  to  make  something  of  himself.  We  need  to  beware  lest  our  teaching 
train  our  scholars  to  whittle  the  shingle  into  nothing  but  chips  and  shavings. 
Kindergarten  principles  and  practices  guard  against  this  danger. 

Here  is  a  Kindergarten  precept  which  it  is  well  for  our  primary  teaeli- 
ers  to  remember  and  practice  :  "Prepare  a  little  child's  work  for  him  so 
that  he  will  succeed."  Nothing  is  so  encouraging  as  success:  it  is  the  mo.st 
healthful  stimulant  to  that  self-activity  we  wish  to  induce.  Once  aroused  to 
activity,  children  are  usually  active  enough ;  what  is  then  needed  is  right  di- 
rection of  this  activity,  not  its  repression.  The  Kindergarten  is  but  the 
embodiment  of  the  "Do"  principle  in  education,  for  which  wise  men  con- 
tended before  Kindergartens  were  invented.  Let  us  take  this  principle  into 
our  school-rooms,  and  embody  therein  the  maxim  of  wise  old  Father  Locke  : 
"Remember,  children  are  not  to  be  taught  by  rules  which  will  be  always 
slipping  out  of  their  memory.  What  you  think  it  necessary  for  them  to  do, 
settle  in  them  by  indispensable  practice."  Mary'  Allen  West. 
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THE  MINISTERING  ANGEL. 


"Once  upon  a  time,"  on  a  summer's  day,  in  the  afternoon,  a  village 
school  overcome  by  heat,  confinement,  and  the  spirit  of  mischief,  had  by 
various  misdemeanors  common  to  such  little  people,  exhausted  the  good  na- 
ture of  the  teacher.  It  was  one  of  those  afternoons  which  come  sometimes 
in  school  life,  when  meddlesome  "Nick"  turns  books  and  brains  upside 
down,  and  everybody  says,  "That's  right,  keep  on  ;  we'll  all  help."  Even  the 
"best  boy  in  school,"  Joel  Goodhue,  joined  the  ranks  (a  little  in  the  rear), 
and  as  for  the  "worst  boy,"  Tom  Teazer,  he  found  his  match  in  more  than 
one  instance  on  this  occasion. 

Black  marks,  zeros,  and  checks,  were  too  numerous  to  mention.  T.  T. 
having  received  twenty  ferule  strokes  for  pulling  a  long  golden  hair  from  Daisy 
Dow's  head,  sulked  and  idled.  Master  Snip,  a  small  boy  out  at  the  elbows, 
but  in  for  fun,  stood  in  the  corner  blindfolded,  for  touching  the  tip  of  his 
little  pug  nose  to  the  ink.stand,  and  then  looking  about  with  an^ir  of  mock 
innocence  at  the  gigglers,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Wat  ye'r  laughin'  at  ?" 
Mary  Smallweed,  pretending  to  cipher,  was  detected  in  designing  an  outline 
not  suggested  by  the  drawing  manual ;  to-wit,  a  bald-headed  profile,  blink- 
eyed  and  long-nosed,  with  the  word  Teacher  underneath.  A  little  girl  who 
failed  on  the  word  "feathers"  (which  she  spelt  f  e-t-t-e-r-s)  cried  to  be  let 
loose  and  go  home.  A  little  boy  cried  about  nothing  iu  particular,  except 
to  help  the  game  out.  A  large  boy  dropped  his  slate  and  picked  it  right 
up,  so  as  to  have  it  all  ready  again  to  drop  at  the  next  favorable  opportunity. 

Mischief  frolicked  behind  the  first  class  in  geography,  the  second  class 
in  reading,  and  tlie  third  class  in  arithmetic,  down  to  the  last  youngster  that 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  primer  class,  trying  to  place  his  little  ragged  toes 
'•on  the  line,"  and  read,  "It-is-u-hot-day.  Let-us^go-to-the-woods-and- 
find-a-cool-place."  I  have  no  doubt  that  acting  upon  the  suggestion  from 
the  primer,  an  impromptu  picnic  would  have  been  a  mutual  delight  to  all 
hands.  In  the  midst  of  snickering,  bustling,  murmuring,  imitative  sneezing, 
drowsing,  and  general  restlessness,  a  little  hand,  like  a  white  lily  out  of  a 
bubbling  stream,  rose  up,  and  a  little  voice  piped,  "Pleath  can  we  thing 
John  Brownth  body  ?"  With  the  happy  thought  of  the  child  came  a  deeper 
one  to  the  teacher,  who  seemed  to  hope  that  through  music  the  troubled  wa- 
ters might  be  calmed,  as  she  smilingly  consented  to  the  gentle  request.  Of 
course  there  was  a  general  rush  and  smash  for  singing-books  ;  but  when 
each  listening  ear  could  hear  the  clock  tick,  and  the  .song  came  forth,  how 
the  chorus  swelled  and  burst  from  every  heart  !     How   the  young  forms  sat 
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up  iu  orderly  array,  and  raised  their  happy  voices  I  How  comfortably  the 
teacher  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  folded  hands  I  Little  Snip  in  the  cor- 
ner, blindly  forgetful  of  his  smutty  nose  and  punishment,  felt  that  hu  heart 
and  soul  could  "march  on"  in  song,  and  lead  all  the  rest,  which  he  did  suc- 
cessfully. Even  Tom  Teazer,  who  sulked  through  the  first  two  verses, 
hustled  out  his  book  and  found  the  place  just  in  time  for  the  third  chorus. 
The  summer  breeze  blew  in  and  out,  carrying  the  "Glory,  glory,  Halle- 
lujah," across  the  meadows  and  cornfields,  where  each  silken  tassel  caught 
the  mighty  strain  and  tossed  it  to  its  neighbor.  The  honey-bee  buzzed 
away,  to  carry  the  enchanting  notes  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  wild  flowers  ; 
and  what  with  insect  voices  above  and  below  the  grass,  and  the  joyous  carol 
of  the  birds,  the  sweetest  concord  that  ever  filled  the  air  came  echoing  back 
to  the  old  red  school-house. 

Then  the  children  sang,  "Love  one  another,"  "The  happy  days  at 
school,"  and  "Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,"  and  somehow  when  lessons  were  re- 
sumed, a  quiet,  earnest  interest  seemed  to  have  dropped  like  a  holy  spell 
upon  the  young  assembly. 

When  the  hour  of  dismissal  came,  and  the  long  line,  one  by  one,  passed 
out  on  tip-toe,  who  was  the  last  scholar  that  looked  real  sorry,  and  tried  to 
tread  softly  as  best  he  could,  with  his  weather-worn,  clumsy  cowhides  ? 
Why,  T.T.,  of  course.  *  *  * 

How  fondly  welcome  to  the  school-room  must  that  power  be,  which  can 
sometimes  lift  the  little  hearts  out  of  weariness,  and,  like  a  fragrant  sum- 
mer rain,  cool  the  heat  of  long-tried  patience,  carrying  away  with  its  gentle 
departure,  all  the  dust  of  ill- temper  and  naughtiness. — New  England  Journal 
of  Edtccation. 


LANGUAGE. 


THIRD    GRADE. 


Object, — To  teach  pupils  to  write  the  J]nglish  sentence  as  it  appears  on 
the  correctly  written  or  printed  page. 

The  principles  given  in  this  series  should  be  developed.  Most  of  the  laws 
.should  be  discovered;  some  of  the  laws  must  be  dictated. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  time  alloted  is  necessary  to  teach  the  facts 
presented.  The  time  should  be  spent  mainly  in  practice  under  the  laws 
learned.  Abundant  material  for  practice  is  found  in  the  reading  lessons 
which  may  be   dictated  for  the  pupils  to  write  :  as  well    as  in  the  Human 
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Body-,  Plant-,  Animal-,  Place-  and  Form-  Work  which  should  be  written 
as  fast  as  learned  :  and  in  the  statements,  definitions,  rules  and  analyses  in 
connection  with  the  Number  Work. 

I  FOUR  MONTHS 

i. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  a  sentence. 

II — Have  pupils  learn  law  for  capitalization  of  the  first  word  of  a  sen- 
tence.    (Discovery.  ' 

III. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  a  telling  sentence.  Have 
pupils  learn  law  for  closing  a  telling  sentence.     (  Discovery.  ) 

IV. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  an  asking  sentence.  Have 
pupils  learn  law  for  closing  an  asking  sentence.     (Discovery.) 

\ . — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  "a  commanding  sentence.  Have 
pupils  learn  law  for  closing  a  commanding  sentence.     (Discovery.) 

VI. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  an  exclaiming  sentence.  Have 
pupils  learn  law  for  closing  an  exclaiming  sentence.     (Discovery.) 

Vll. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  a  noun. 

VIll. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  a  proper  noun.  Have  pupiL-s 
learn  law  for  capitalization.     (Discovery.) 

IX. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  a  common  noun 

X. — Teach  that  the  words  1  and  0  should  always  be  capitals.  (Dis- 
covery.) 

XI. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  the  singular  form.  I)evelop 
idea  and  teach  definition  of  the  plural  form. 

XII. — Have  pupils  learn  the  general  laws  for  the  formation  of  plurals. 
(See  Plan  next  month.) 

XIII. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  the  possessive  form. 

Have  pupils  learn  how  the  pos.sessive  singular  form  is  made.  (Discov- 
ery.) 

\W' . — Have  pupils  loarn  how  the  possessive  plural  form  is  made.     (DlS- 

■\  ERV. 

XV. — Have  pupils  learn  how  the  plural  form  is  made  when  the  singular 
ends  in  the  .rounds  of  s,  sh,  z,  ch,  x  and  j.  (Special  law  No.  1.)  (See 
Plan  next  month.) 

X^'I. — Have  pupils  learn  how  the  possessive  forms,  singular  and  plural, 
r  nouns  given  in  XA',  are  made.     (Discovery.) 

XVII. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  quoted  words.  Teach  use 
of  quotation  marks.  Have  pupils  learn  law  for  tlio  capitalization  of  the 
first  word  of  a  quotation.     (Discovery.) 
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XVIII. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  the  contracted  forms  of 
words.     Have  pupils  learn  the  u.se  of  the  apostrophe.     (Discovery,) 

(THREE  MONTHS.) 

XIX. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  the  abbreviated  forms. 

Have  pupils  learn  law  for  capitalization  and  punctuation  of  abbreviated 
forms.     (Discovert.) 

XX. — Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  in  a  succession  of  particulars  when 
and  is  omitted. 

XXI. — Teach  how  the  plural  form  is  made  when  the  singular  ends  m  y 
preceded  by  a  consonant.     (^Special  law  No.  2.  i     (Discovery.) 

XXII. — Teach  how  the  plural  form  is  made,  when  the  singular  ends  in  i, 
preceded  by  a  vowel.     (Greneral  law.)     (^Discovery,  i 

XXIII. — Teach  how  the  possessive  forms,  singular  and  plural,  of  noun- 
ending  in  //,  are  made.     (Discovery.) 

XXIV. — Teach  how  the  plural  is  formed  when  the  singular  end.s  in  /(.ir  ''■ . 
The  pupils  should  learn  lists  of  words. 

XXV. — Teach  how  the  possessive  fonii,s,  .singular  and  plural,  of  nouns  in 
/'or  /e  are  made.     (Discovery.) 

XXVI. — Teach  how  the  plural  is  formed  when  the  singular  ends  in  .. 
The  pupil  should  learn  lists  of  words. 

XXVII. — Teach  the  possessive  forms,  singular  and  plural,  of  noun- 
ending  in  o.     (Discovery.) 

XXVIII. — Teach  the  plurals  of  nouns  whose  forms  are  changed  irregu- 
larly.    The  pupils  should  learn  lists  of  words. 

XXIX. — Teach  the  possessive  forms,  singular  and  plural,  of  nouns  given 
in  XXVIII.     (Discovery.) 

(THREE    months.) 

XXX. — Teach  nouns  that  have  the  same  form  in  singular  and  plural. 
The  pupils  should  learn  list  of  words. 

XXXI. — Teach  nouns  that  are  used  only  in  the  singular.  The  pupil- 
should  learn  list  of  words. 

XXXII. — Teach  noiins  that  are  used  only  in  the  plural.  The  pupils 
should  learn  list  of  words. 

XXXIII. — Teach  the  possessive  forms  of  nouns  given  in  XXX,  XXXI 
andXXXIl.     (Discovery.) 

XXXIV. — Teach  the  plurals  of  letters,  signs  and  marks.     (Discovery.^ 

XXXV. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  compound  words.  Hav.. 
pupils  learn  the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  compound  words.     (Discovery.) 
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Have  pupils  learu  law  for  making  the  plural  of  compound  words.     (Drs- 

rOVERY.; 

Have  pupils  learn  use  of  h^^phen  at  the  end  of  a  line.     (Discovery.) 

XXXYI. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  {a)  simple  words,  (h) 
derived  words,  i  <■  i  base  words. 

XXXVII — Have  pupils  learn  law  for  the  capitalization  of  the  first  word 
of  every  line  of  poetry.     (Discovery.) 

XXXVIII. — Have  pupils  learn  law  for  the  capitalization  of  the  names 
of  Deity.  (^Discovery.) 

XXXIX. — Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  (u)  to  separate  an  inverted  mem- 
ber from  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  (/;)  before  and  after  parenthetical  por- 
ta <.ius. 

XL. — Teach  the  use  of  the  semicolon  when  there  is  greater  separation  of 
parts  than  is  indicated  by  the  comma. — Anrora   Course. 


HISTORY  IN  SCHOOL. 


The  manner,  at  present  most  generally  followed,  of  teaching  American 
History  in  the  common  schools  of  our  country,  is  perhaps  a  remarkable 
failure  in  attaining  the  ends  arrived  at.  But  it  is  in  nowise  a  greater  fail- 
ure than  the  histories  that  are  in  common  use  and  from  which  we  are  trying 
to  extract  something  they  do  not  contain.  The  idea  that  a  student  may  ob- 
tain a  thorough  knowledge  of  History  by  the  committing  to  memory  of  in- 
numerable dates  of  victories  and  defeats  on  the  battle-field  ;  of  the  marches 
and  countermarches  of  armed  forces ;  of  the  edicts  and  measures  promul- 
gated or  adopted  by  the  Government,  is  erroneous,  and  the  sooner  it  gives 
place  to  more  wholesome  opinions  the  better  will  it  be  for  our  schools. 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  that  History  is  best  for  a  text  book  which 
contains  the  fewest  dates.  Many,  nay  most^  of  the  Histories  that  have  been 
compiled  for  use  in  our  schools,  may  be  considered  mere  chronologies  that 
might  answer  for  reference.  These,  the  pupil  is  required  to  commit,  or 
•'  get "  in  some  maiiner,  and  which  he  more  readily  forgets  than  commits, 
and  which  if  he  does  )iot  forget,  are  of  no  possible  use  to  him.  More,  it  de- 
velops in  the  pupil  such  a  repugnance  for  the  study  that  it  remains  as  a 
loathing  for  all  forms  of  History  forever  after.  Current  Histories  deal  too 
much  with  battles  and  too  little  with  the  people.  Carlyle  says:  "  The  ar- 
tist in  History  may  be  distinguished  from  the  artisan  in  History.  *  *  * 
*     *     *     Men  who  work  mechanically  in  a  department  without  eye  for  the 
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whole,  not  feeling  that  there  is  a  whole  ;  and  men  who  inform  and  ennoble 
the  humblest  department  with  an  idea  of  the  whole,  and  habitually  know 
that  only  in  the  whole  is  the  partial  to  be  truly  discerned."  Would  that 
every  writer  of  school  History  might  ponder  this  distinction  and  profit  thereby, 
for  I  regret  to  say  that  most  of  them  are  mere  artisans.  May  they  learn 
that  the  relation  of  causes  to  eiFects  in  History  can  not  be  understood  from 
a  table  containing  the  dates  of  the  principal  events. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How  can  we  best  teach  History  with  the 
means  at  our  hands  ?  The  most  thorough  knowledge  of  History  may  only 
be  had  by  the  perusal  and  reperusal  of  the  more  elaborate  works  of  uur 
standard  authors;  but  few  have  the  volition  to  apply  themselves  to  this  kind 
of  study  in  the  right  spirit.  I  think  most  of  the  readers  of  the  School- 
master will  sustain  me  in  the  statement  that  the  next  best  way  is  by  read- 
ing a  series  of  well-written  biographies  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  \lh- 
tory.  We  all  have  a,  penchant  for  connected  stories  if  they  are  written  in  an 
attractive  manner,  and  when  that  story  is  truthful  History  the  attraction  is 
doubled.  He  who  has  read  the  lives  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Henry,  has  a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  of  the  Revolution  itself.  Now,  if  instead  of 
the  customary  class- drill  on  History,  the  pupils  were  to  occupy  a  half  hour 
each  day  with  the  teacher  in  reading  some  attractive  and  standard  biography 
like  Irving's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  I  think  better  results  would  follow. 
Indeed,  by  this  method  several  important  points  are  gained.  Not  only 
would  the  student  be  exercised  in  reading  and  learning  History,  but  also 
making  the  acquaintance  of  diiFerent  authors  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  lite- 
rature. Whoever  reads  one  of  Irving's  works  will  have  a  desire  to  read 
more  of  them,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  many  other  authors  who  might 
be  introduced  in  this  way. 

A  plan  was  oflfered  by  a  teacher,  whom  I  lately  met  at  an  institute,  for  ex- 
pediting this  scheme,  which  I  think  so  excellent  that  I  can  not  refrain  from 
giving  it  here.  His  plan  was  to  have  several  districts  or  schools  unite  in  pur- 
chasing works  of  the  character  described  above,  getting  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  each  work  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  school  in  the  combi- 
nation. Let  all  the  copies  of  one  work  be  sent  to  one  of  the  schools  to  be 
used  as  long  as  needed,  and  then  immediately  exchanged  for  some  other 
work  which  has  meantime  been  used  by  one  of  the  other  schools  Thu.s, 
each  work  would  make  the  circuit  of  all  the  schools.  I  can  heartily  endorse 
this  admirable  plan,  and  would  willingly  assist  in  executing  it.  I  think  upon 
fair  trial  it  would  commend  itself  to  all,  and  doubt  not  but  that  it  would 
prove  fruitful  of  good  results.     I  might   add  that  it  would   be  more  prac- 
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ticable  in  some  i)f  the  Western  States,  where  f^ijstem  has  not  been  carried  to 
an  absurdity,  than  here  in  California.  For  here,  in  order  to  accomplish  it, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  mag- 
nates at  Sacramento,  who  are  appointed  to  keep  the  "machine"  wound  up, 
and  would  thereby  endanger  our  annual  stipend. 

The  main  aim  of  History  in  school,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  make  more 
patriotic,  and  intelligent  citizens.  To  do  this  we,  perhaps,  can  not  commence 
too  young.  But  we  may  render  our  efforts  futile  by  commencing  in  a  wrong- 
manner.  To  accomplish  our  object,  however,  no  plan  should  be  left  untried. 
But  how  our  purpose  is  to  be  furthered  by  the  memorizing  of  the  fifteen 
dates  on  the  page  of  a  volume  that  is  open  before  me,  is  more  than  1  can 
comprehend.  Jno.  M.  Eddy. 

Table  Bluff,  Cal.,  August  7,  1876. 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  ORDERS. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  etc.,  orders  at 
the  right  of  the  decimal  point  ? 

In  many  institutes,  and  in  a  far  greater  number  of  teachers'  classes,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  large  proportion  could  not  give  them 
correctly.  Such  answers  as  "tens  of  thousandths,"  "hundreds  of  mil- 
lionths,"  etc.,  were  received.  This  fact  must  account  for  the  appearance  of 
this  article. 

A  decimal  system  is  one  in  which  ten  of  any  order  make  one  of  the 
next  higher.  Then  one  of  any  order  equals  one  hundredth  of  one  in  the 
second  higher  ;  more  than  one  in  any  order  expresses  tens  of  one  in  the 
next  lower  ;,  more  than  one  in  any  order  expresses  tenths  of  one  in  the  next 
higher,  hundredths  of  one  in  the  second  higher  order,  and  so  following. 

Any  figure  standing  in  the  first  order  at  the  right  of  the  period,  we 
8»y  expresses  some  number  of  tenths  of  a  unit,  or,  we  may  add,  some  num- 
ber of  tens  of  a  hundredth,  or  hundredths  of  a  ten,  or  hundreds  of  a  thou- 
sandth, etc.  So  any  figure  standing  in  the  second  order  at  the  right  of  the 
period  expresses  some  number  of  a  tenths  of  a  tenth,  or  hundredths  of  a 
unit,  or  thousandths  of  a  ten,  or  tens  of  a  thousandth,  or  ten  thousands  of  a 
millionth,  etc.  Then  any  figure  in  the  fourth  order  at  the  right  of  the 
period  expresses  some  number  of  hundredths  of  a  hundredth,  or  hundreds  of 
a  millionth,  or  tenths  of  a  thousandth,  etc.  How  then  can  it  express  "tons 
of  thousandths"  ?     If  what  has  been  said  is  correct,  where   must  a    figure 
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stand  to  express  "tens  of  thousandths"  ?  "hundreds  of  thousandths"''?  "tenth.> 
of  thousandths"  ?  hundredths  of  thousandths"?  If  you  are  in  doubt,  look 
into  any  good  "written  arithmetic"  and  find  the  name  of  the  fourth  order. 
You  find  "ten-thousandths".  What  name  has  been  given  above  to  the 
same  order  ?  "Ten-thousandths,"  then,  are  what  ?  Now,  express  in  figures 
five  hundreds  of  tenths  :  six  tens  of  thousandths ;  six  tenths  of  thousandths  ; 
six  ten-thousandths. 

Try  the  same  experiment  with  hundreds  of  millionths  :  hundredths  of  mil- 
lionths  ,  hundred-millionths.  Then  don't  saj'  "tens  of  thousandths,"  "hun- 
dreds of  thousandths,"  tens  of  millionths,  etc.,  any  more,  if  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  talk  so  in  the  past.  J. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


'When  I  came  here,  forty  years  ago,  the  Indiams  were  walking  all 
about  where  the  city  is  now." 

The  old  man  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  closed  his  eyes  as  he  mused 
on  the  many  changes  that  time  had  wrought  since  the  days  of  his  youth. 
And  1  looked  out  at  the  broad  streets,  the  handsome  residences,  and  the 
fine  stores,  with  throngs  of  people  passing  in  and  out,  and  thought  how 
funny  a  stolid  chieftain,  in  his  shawl,  would  look  among  them  ;  stately,  sol- 
emn-looking churches  stood  where  once  was  the  Indian's  hunting-ground. 
A  few  blocks  away  was  the  gray  stone  public  school  building,  grave  and 
earnest-looking  as  if  it  knew  that  on  it  depended  the  stability  of  our  nation. 
On  that  very  spot  where  now  the  future  presidents  and  senators  gather  to 
spell  c,  a,  t.,  and  learn  the  boundaries  of  Illinois,  the  little  Indian  played, 
or  chased  the  timid  deer  forty  years  ago.  Poor  little  Indian  !  He  never 
knew  the  blessing  of  the  public  school.  How  would  he  feel  if  he  should  re- 
visit the  scene  of  his  youthful  gambols,  and  see  how  the  world  has  been 
moving  on  ?     I  felt  sorry  for  that  little  Indian. 

The  school-bell  rang,  and  I  started  for  the  temple  of  learning.  To  be 
??ure  the  March  day  had  taken  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  and  was  weeping  profusely, 
and  her  tears  had  formed  medium-sized  rivers  in  the  streets,  and  the  cross- 
ings were  entirely  submerged,  but  what  of  that  ?  Was  one  whom  Fate  had 
deemed  worthy  to  live  in  this  marvelous  age  of  civilization  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose  by  the  perversity  of  a  day  ?     Perish  the  thought! 

It  was  Friday  afternoon,  and  the  particular  school  that  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  visit  was  the  model  school   of  the   county,  and   muddy    boota, 
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damp  feet,  and  a  possible  doctor's  bill  should  not  swerve  me  in  the  least.  It 
makes  no  difference  of  what  county  this  school  was  the  model.  There  are 
several  counties  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  a  number  of  schools  in  each, 
and  the  probability  is  that  it  was  Friday  afternoon  in  all  of  them.  The 
building  was  worthy  to  contain  a  model  school.  The  High  School  room, 
besides  being  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  successful  work, 
was  ornamented  with  handsome  pictures,  and  contained  a  fine-toned  organ. 
Surely,  I  thought,  the  students  in  this  school,  under  the  refining  influence 
of  beautiful  sights  and  sweet  sounds,  and  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  whom 
I  have  heard  much  good,  must  have  attained  a  rare  degree  of  culture. 

What  a  pity  about  that  little  Indian !  He  never  knew  the  refined  de- 
light of  throwing  a  paper  wad  across  the  room,  with  eyes  intent  on  his  book, 
and  then  making  faces  at  little  Indian  No.  2,  who  stood  in  the  corner  to  ex- 
piate No.  I's  off'ence.  He  never  had  a  Friday  afternoon.  But  I  tried  to 
lay  aside  my  regrets  concerning  him,  and  be  thankful  that  we  do  have  Fri- 
day afternoons. 

The  exercises  began  with  a  composition,  during  the  reading  of  which  I 
amused  myself  with  a  mental  calculation  of  how  many  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  blunders  a  skillful  essayist,  under  careful  tuition,  can  contrive  to 
insert  into  one  sentence.  Not  being  a  profound  mathematician,  1  had  not 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  result  at  the  close  of  the  reading.  I  didn't  feel  as 
sorry  for  that  little  Indian  as  1  had  felt. 

Then  a  polite  young  man  declaimed  "Hohenlinden".  I  know  he  was 
polite,  because  he  had  a  gentlemanly  way  of  addressing  people.  Some 
folks,  when  they  declaim  "Hohenlinden,"  put  on  airs,  and  order  Munich  to 
wave  her  banners  and  charge  with  her  chivalry.  This  young  man  didn't  do 
so.  He  merely  suggested,  as  mildly  as  possible,  the  propriety  of  waving 
the  banners,  and  making  a  charge.  It  is  possible  that  those  banners  might 
not  have  been  waved  vigorously,  nor  the  charge  made  with  a  great  degree 
of  valor,  under  the  influence  of  his  remarks.  Some  people  are  not  brought 
up  to  respect  .polite  manners.  But  that's  all  the  worse  for  them.  Though 
his  courtesy  was  exceedingly  gratifying,  it  was  not  particularly  inspiriting, 
and  I  began  to  think  that,  maybe,  the  little  Indian  got  along  well  enough. 

Then  a  young  lady  read  an  essay,  in  which  she  informed  us  that  there 
is  no  place  like  home,  an  opinion  in  which  we  fully  agreed  with  her.  There 
were  other  essays,  declamations,  and  recitations,  of  the  same  high  character, 
and  then  the  critic's  report  by  the  principal,  who  blandly  remarked  that  she 
bad  noticed  very  few  things  to  criticize  ;  she  had  observed  a  few  misprouun- 
oiations  of  which  she  would  speak.     School  was  dismissed,  and    I  departed 
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with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  a  vague  impression  that,  pei-haps,  that  little  In- 
dian had  the  best  of  it  after  all. 

As  I  wended  my  way  back  through  the  mud,  with  not  quite  so  much 
enthusiasm  as  had  thrilled  me  a  few  hours  before,  I  pondered  the  possible 
cause  of  my  disappointment  on  my  first  visit  to  a  model  public  school. 
Evidently  it  was  not  because  of  any  mental  defect  of  the  pupils.  They 
looked  intelligent.  If  a  problem  in  compound  interest  had  been  given 
them  for  solution,  I  presume  they  could  have  solved  it  If  you  had  asked 
them  how  many  bones  are  in  the  body  of  a  man,  the  answer  probably 
would  have  been  prompt  and  correct.  Would  it  not  have  been  as  easy  to 
teach  them  a  few  of  the  simple  rules  that  ought  to  govern  the  use  of  their 
mother-tongue,  as  to  impress  upon  their  minds  this  scientific  fact  .'  If  a  nation 
is  worth  preserving,  is  not  that  which  forms  one  of  its  chief  cliara.cteri.stics, 
its  language,  a  right  to  receive  some  attention  ? 

On  the  black-boards  in  this  school-room  were  some  questions  in  Rhet- 
oric ;  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  Composition.  They 
were  placed  there  merely  that  the  student  might  hunt  out  answers  to  them 
and  get  10  in  the  teacher's  class-book. 

In  the  desks  were  text-books  on  the  subject  of  Heading,  but  what  of 
that  ?  The  Principal,  a  first-class  teacher,  with  an  experience  of  thirty 
years,  and  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  patrons  of  this  marvelously  suc- 
cessful school,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that,  practically,  there  is  such  a 
science  as  Rhetoric,  or  that  the  art  of  reading  has  any  connection  with  the 
pupils  of  a  public  school. 

Scholars  have  succeeded  in  introducing  Latin  into  the  High  School 
course.  The  contest  over  German  is  still  going  on,  and  sometime  in  the  not 
distant  future,  thoughtful  educators  will  recognise  German  literature  as  so 
important  a  means  of  culture  that  in  each  High  School  we  shall  find  the 
German  teacher  a  necessary  member  of  its  corps  of  instructors. 

Cannot  some  one  who  has  influence  to  exert  in  the  cause  of  education 
n^ake  a  motion  that  English  be  taught  in  the  public  school  ? 

Marv  Torkknce. 


A  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  a  pedagogue  out  West  who  went  before 
a  School  Board  to  be  examined  as  to  his  qualifications  for  taking  charge  of 
the  district  school.  The  Board,  among  other  questions,  asked  him  hi.> 
method  of  teaching  geography.  "Well,"  he  replied,  "some  say  the  earth'.-* 
round,  other's  say  she's  flat,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents." — Al- 
bany Journal. 
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STATE  EXAMINATION. 

(1870.) 

ALGEBRA. 

( Time,  90  Minutes. ) 

I  Put  all  your  work  on   the  paper   and  make  it  explain  itself.     Results 
without  the  processes  are  nothing,) 

1.  Give,  in  simplest  form,  the  value  of  each  of  the  following  expres- 
sions : 

,<y.)  ,   9-LK).     (A.)  ^   9-i-16.     [r.\  [h-   3j -,,7.     (,/.)  7-2(5—8). 
13—1 
(..)  10 . 

t; 

•J.      17a — [loa  — 7 — ^3a — 4) — 1]  is  equal  to  wliat  \ 

3.  Compare  geometry,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  point  out  their 
fundamental  diiferences. 

4.  State  what  is  indicated  by  the  exponent :  by  the  co-etticient,  and 
prove  that  ao^=Oa-]-l. 

').     Give  your  rule  for  the  .solution  of  the  general  quadratic  equation. 

(i.     What  is  the  sum  of  8+|    75,  and  3 — |    48  and  4  ;-|    27  ? 

7.  Render  the  denominator  of  the  following  fraction  rational,  without 
changing  the  value  of  the  fraction,  and  reduce  the  result  to  its  simplest 
form  : 

14a— 0 


I     7a  +  3 
s.     A  man  rents  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  for  -$330.     lie  culti- 
Yates  7  acres  himself,  and-  lets  the   remainder  for   $4  an  acre  more  than  he 
pays  for  it.     He  receives  for  the  portion  he  lets  wtiat  he  pays  for  the  whole. 
Find  the  number  of  acres  rented. 

9.  Given  z  equal  to  the  sum  of  three  ((uantities,  of  which  the  first  is  in- 
variable, the  second  varies  as  x,  and  the  third  varies  as  x^.  Also,  when 
X     1,  2,  3  ;  y     6,  11,  18,  respectively  :  finds  z  in  terms  of  x. 

10.  Given  (x8-M)y=(yH-l)x=*  and 

(y«  +  l)x--9(x2+l)y^  to  Hiid  X  and  y. 


ORTHOURAI'IIV. 

(Time,  40  Minutes.) 
1.     Give  four  principal  rules  for  spelling  English  words. 
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2.  Correct  the  orthography  of  the  following  words  aad  give  the  reason 
for  each  change  :  Billious,  Supercede,  Changeable,  Phthisicy,  Sudonym, 
Metalic,  Brunet,  Leperous,  Hidrant,  Camelleepard. 

3.  Write  all  the  vow^els  and  mark  their  different  sounds  by  the  characters 
used  by  Webster. 

\.  When  are  W  and  Y  consonants .'     Illustrate. 

5.  Give  two  words  in  which  P  has  the  sound  of   B. 

6.  Write  three  words  in  which  E  is  silent  before  D. 

7.  Write  three  words  in  which  the  prefix  en  or  in  maybe  used  indiffer- 
ently. 

8.  From  what  two  languages  are  a  majority  of  the  English  words,  iu 
present  use  derived  .' 

9.  Give  rule  and  example  for  /  when  it  has  the  sound  of  sh. 

10.  Indicate  the  accent  and  syllabication  of  the  following  words  :  Pre- 
cisely, Circumstances,  Interesting,  Mountainous,  Italic,  Stupendous,  Reme- 
dies.   

READING. 

(Time,  60  Minutes.) 


1.  How  should  the   teaching   of  primary   and   advanced  reading  classes 
differ  ? 

2.  Point  out  three  common  defects  in  reading,  and  their  remedies. 

3.  Define,  (a.)  Pitch.     (6.)  Anti-climax,     (c.)  Cadence. 

4.  Locate,  name,  and  describe  the  organs  that  produce  and  modify  the 
voice. 

5.  Name  the  qualities  of  the  voice,  and  the  thought  and  feeling  usually 
expressed  by  each. 

6.  I)efine  Elocution,  and  say  to  what  extent  it  should   be  taught  in  the 
public  schools. 

7.  Do  children   learn    to  read  with   good  effect,   unless  they   hear  good 
i-eading  ? 

8.  Define  slur,  inflection,  and  expression. 

0.     Write  a  passage  that  should  be  read  in  monotone. 
111.     Read  an  exercise  selected  by  the  examiner. 


ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

(Time,  60  Minutes.) 


1.     Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs  :    Sit,  break,  choose 
fall,  flee,  fly,  lie,  (to  recline)  swear,  tread,  steal. 
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2.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following :  The  oftener,  the  better. 
This  word  is  used  like  a  noun.  The  peasant  is  as  gay  as  he.  Wc  being 
away,  the  work  suffers. 

3.  Analyze  the  following  : 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove  and  stream, 
The  eai-th  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem  apparelled  in  celestial  light. 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 

4.  Give  five  points  of  the  argument  either  for  or  against  specie  as  the 
basis  of  currency. 

5.  Name  five  cases  in  which  the  noun  is  independent. 

6.  Scan  the  following  examples  by  marking  the  long  and  short  syllables, 
thus-o.     Give  the  names  of  the  different  feet. 

(a)  "  Are  but  rounds  up  the  ladder  of  God."" 

(b)  "  From  birth  to  death,  fi-om  death  to  birth. 
From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth."" 

(c)  "  On  the  mountain  tops  appearing." 

7.  Give  a  general  rule  for  the  use  of  the  comma. 

y.     Contrast  pleonasm  and  ellipsis,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

9.  Explain  the  dift"erence  between  an  idiom  and  a  dialect  of  a  language. 
Give  an  example  of  English  idiom.  Mention  a  dialect  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

10.  Write  a  list  of  auxiliary  verbs  in  the  English  language.  State  for 
what  purpose  they  are  used,  and  illusti-ate  by  an  example. 


The  following  letter  explains  itself: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 

Springfield,  September  IG,  1870.  ) 
Editor  Schoolmaster  : — Herewith  I  send  you  the  report  of  the  exami- 
nations for  State  certificates,  held  August  23,  24  and  25,  which  will  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Schoolmaster.  The  examination  was 
at  least  thirty  per  cent,  more  difficult  this  year  than  last.  The  averages  and 
minimum  required  were  higher  than  before,  and  yet  the  per  cent,  of  those 
that  were  successful  is  much  larger  than  it  was  last  year,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table  : 


Sterling,  Number  i 
Englewood,  " 

I'samined 

1875. 

.SI    Number  passed 

0          '•           " 

3 

...     2 

2.3          •'            •'         

2 

Springfield.    '• 
Qaleaburg.    " 
Carbondale.  '• 

22          ■■            "         

9          ••            " 

4 

..   5 

Iti          "            "         

4 

Total  examined.... 107    Total  passed 2<' 
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1876. 

^Dixou,      Number  e.Kuniiiiocl 24    Number  passed 5 

Champaijrii,  "  '•  17         "  '•        2 

Geneseo,        "  ••  5  "  '•  4 

Carbondale,  ■•  "  S  '•  •'        4 

Carthage,       '•  •  10  "  •■        3 


Total  examined (U    Total  pa^ 


The  foUowiug  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  .successful  candi- 
dates: John  A.  Holmes,  Weuoua :  B.  F.  Hendricks,  Sterling:  M.  H. 
Berniingham,  Dunleith;  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon;  Agnes  A.  Gillis,  Sterling: 
George  L.  Guy,  Manchester:  R,  L.  Barton,  Cerro  Gordo;  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Watkins,  Chicago;  George  Matheson,  Wyoming ;  E.S.Martin,  Kewanee  , 
E.  A.  Allen,  Annawan ;  John  Washburn,  Benton;  George  C.  Boss,  Car- 
bondale; Samuel  E.  Harwood,  Carbondale;  C.  H.  Tatman,  C'eutralia. 

The  work  of  this  year  shows  a  decided  improvement  over  that  of  last, 
although  the  examination  was  more  difficult  and  the  standard  required  much 
higher. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  these  tests  as  thorough  as  possible,  believing 
that  none  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  who  are  not  eminently  qualified  to 
teach  the  several  branches  given  in  the  list  for  examination.  The  intention 
is  to  make  the  questions  fair,  but  searching,  and  demand  the  work  required 
to  be  accurate. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  several  Boards  of  Exami- 
ners for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them.  Respectfully, 

S.  M.  Etter, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Some  three  months  since,  Mr.  A.  C.  Cotton,  the  recent  principal  of  th.^ 
(iriggsville  schoo'ls,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Mr.  George  A.  Rowell,  ot 
<  irand  Tower,  started  in  their  sail  boat  "The  Venture"  for  a  summer's 
cruise.  They  sailed  up  the  Illinois  to  La  Salle,  and  thence,  by  canal,  to 
Chicago.  Here  they  embarked  upon  the  treacherous  Michigan,  and  skirting 
the  western  shore,  they  leisurely  pursued  their  way  to  Green  Bay,  touching 
here  and  there,  exploring  trout  streams,  and  hunting  deer  and  other  gamt  . 
They  then  passed  through  the  straits  and  down  to  Thunder  Bay.  Loading 
their  frail  craft,  only  thirty  inches  deep,  upon  a  steamer,  they  transported  it 
to  Niagara  river,  where  they  again  pursued  their  journey  to  Ontario,  send- 
ing the  boat  around  the  falls  on  a  wagon.  Mr.  Cotton  has  just  returned 
from  his  trip,  and  is  looking  hale  and  heart}'.  They  sailed  a  thousand 
miles,  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  had  a  few  stirring  adventures,  saw  much 
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that  was  instructive,  lived  in  the  open  air  most  of  the  time,  and  came  back 
full  of  health  and  vigor,  and  all  for  a  trifling  expense.  Here  is  the  solution 
of  the  vacation  question. 

It  seems  that  Si  llj van's  lawyers  have  succeeded  in  having  his  trial 
postponed.  It  is  the  old  story.  Public  indignation,  it  is  supposed,  will 
burn  out  by  its  own  intensity,  before  the  trial  comes  on,  and  only  a  nominal 
punishment  will  be  inflicted.  His  counsel,  it  is  said,  confidently  expect  an 
acquittal.  It  may  be  that  this  is  to  be  added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  un- 
punished crimes.  It  may  be  that  the  assassin  will  walk  forth  from  his  prison 
with  the  innocent  blood  upon  his  hands  still  crying  for  vengeance.  Such 
scenes  are  not  unusual.  We  are  not  prompted  by  vindictiveness  as  we 
write,  but  we  do  have  a  most  profound  conviction  that  retribution,  swift  and 
terrible,  should  follow  such  a  crime.  If  government  means  anything  it 
means  security.  If  we  cannot  look  to  the  authorities  for  that,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  understand  it,  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  secure  for  our- 
selves what  tardy  courts  deny.  Each  man  who  dares  to  criticise  public  ser- 
vants, whose  conduct  seems  at  least  questionable,  must  put  himself  upon  a 
war  footing  and  be  prepared  for  cowardly  ruffians,  such  as  this  man  SuLLi- 
^  AN  seems  to  have  demonstrated  himself.  But  we  hope  that  our  worst 
tears  will  not  be  realized.  We  hope  for  a  fair  and  speedy  trial,  and,  if  the 
current  story  is  correct,  for  a  suitable  vindication  of  the  dignity  of  law. 

The  astonishing  features  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  are  not  the  quaint 
devices  of  Japan  or  China,  nor  the  Greek  or  Roman  antiquities.  Nothing 
of  that  kind  surprises  us,  for  we  are  ready  for  anything  that  is  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  events.  But  when  we  find  indications  of  high  civilization, 
wealth,  prosperity,  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  ages  of 
growth,  in  the  exhibit  of  a  country  of  which  our  fathers  never  heard  in  their 
school  days,  we  confess  to  a  considerable  degree  of  genuine  astonishment. 
The  Australian  department  is  one  of  the  most  instructive. 

From  a  pamphlet — New  South  Wales,  Its  Progress  and  Resources — 
kindly  furnished  by  the  officials  in  charge,  we  are  enabled  to  present  a  few 
facts  respecting  a  portion  of  this  wonderful  country. 

The  Merino  sheep  wore  the  golden  fleece  that  called  the  Argonauts  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Australia- ward,  and  one  Captain  Macarthir  seems  to 
have  been  the  Jason. 

New  South  Wales  is  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Australia,  and  is  about 
-ix  times  the  area  of  Illinois.     In  1874  it  had  a  population  of  over  six  hun- 
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dred  thousand,  and  this  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  annually. 
It  has  ten  thousand  miles  of  roads,  upon  which  have  been  spent,  in  a  single 
decade,  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  railroad,  a  post  office  in  every  township,  and  eight  thousand  miles 
of  telegraph  lines.  Its  newspapers  publish  yesterday's  news  from  all  over 
the  world.  It  has  a  system  of  education  established  by  the  State,  which  in- 
cludes itinerants,  who  visit  families  of  settlers  distant  from  villages.  There 
is  a  university  at  Sidney,  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  year. 

In  1874  it  had  an  import  trade  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  head,  and  an  ex- 
port trade  of  about  one  hundred  and  eight,  which  is  "  double  the  import, 
and  nearly  quadruple  the  export  trade  of  Grea-t  Britain."  The  harbors  are 
excellent,  and  Sidney  has  a  population  of  one  hundred   and  sixty  thousand. 

Its  wealth  is  chiefly  pastoral,  although  it  possesses  vast  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals,  has  superior  agricultural  advantages,  and  is,  in  short,  the 
poor  man's  opportunity. 

The  Centennial  will  do  its  greatest  work  in  thus  bringing  the  ends  of  the 
earth  together,  and  pointing  to  countries  new,  where  the  poor  may  find  cheaj. 
homes  and  escape  the  sad  curse  of  poverty. 


In  the  September  number  we  alluded  somewhat  briefly  to  the  Illinois  Ed- 
ucational Exhibit,  with  the  promise  of  something  more  this  month. 

There  is  material  enough  in  the  exhibit  to  fill  a  space  twice  as  large  as 
the  one  assigned.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  room,  the  books  are,  neces- 
sarily, piled  somewhat  indiscriminately  together,  and  one  must  do  some 
digging  to  discover  what  there  is.  Nine  counties  sent  ungraded  district 
work.  These  were  McLean,  Peoria,  Ogle,  Adams,  DeKalb,  Henderson, 
Warren,  St.  Clair  and  Knox.  (We  quote  from  the  catalogue  of  the  ex- 
hibit. )  Fifty-four  towns  and  cities  sent  graded  school  work,  and  forty  high 
schools  and  seminaries  contributed  volumes.  Five  Normal  schools  and  five 
colleges  are  represented  by  bound  volumes.  The  Industrial  University  ex- 
hibit, spoken  of  last  month,  is  very  large,  and  occupies  almost  as  much 
space  as  the  remainder  of  the  Illinois  exhibit.  There  is  quite  a  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  work,  aggregating  more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  with  many 
unbound  circulars,  numerous  photographs,  plans,  etc.,  and  the  Natural  Hi.-<- 
tory  exhibit.' 

The  whole  "get-up"  of  the  material  is  simple  and  honest.  The  whole 
expense  will  be  small.  The  room  looks  like  a  work  shop,  and  not  like  an 
attempt  at  show.  The  agent,  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  will  make  a  detailed  report 
to  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  next  meeting.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  present  his  paper  in  full. 
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Where  is  the  State  Association  to  be  held  ?  The  time  draws  rapidly  near. 
The  prime  qualification  is  a  good  hotel.  No  town  lacking  in  this  particular 
should  apply.  The  social  feature  of  the  meeting  is  the  most  valuable  one, 
and  we  should  have  a  hotel  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  comfortably 
at  least  two  hundred.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  audience  rooms. 
Any  good  sized  town  has  churches  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  But  the 
hotel  problem  is  a  serious  one,  and  we  must  look  to  towns  of  considerable 
size  for  that  reason.  The  death  of  Mr.  Hanford  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the 
committee.  The  other  members  are  Charles  I.  Parker,  of  the  Oakland 
school,  Chicago,  and  J)r.  Kobert  Allyn,  of  Carbondale. 

Can  we  do  anything  for  the  cause  this  winter?  The  Legislature  meets  a 
week  after  our  adjournment.  They  will  do  what  we  ask  if  they  can  see  that 
it  looks  in  the  right  direction.  Can  we  not  have  an  educational  caucus,  and, 
looking  the  situation  calmly  in  the  face,  agree  upon  the  reforms  most  needed, 
and  then  see  that  they  are  carried  into  effect  ?  We  stated  in  our  last  num- 
ber what  we  conceived  to  be  some  of  the  needs.  The  topic  deserves  a  full 
md  informal  discussion,  and,  then,  concerted  action. 

The  schools  are  again  at  their  w^ork.  The  coming  man  is  cudgeling  his 
brain  over  long  division,  or  varying  the  monotony  of  his  employment  by  an 
occasional  discharge  of  paper  wads  at  his  next  neighbor.  The  woman  of  the 
future,  in  short  dress  and  pinafore,  sits  placidly  discussing  the  galling  des- 
potism of  the  multiplication  table.  Hands,  that  are  to  move  with  unerring 
precision  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  artisan  or  artist,  are  clumsily  fumb- 
ling over  the  simplest  task.  Brains  that  are  to  organize,  and  design,  with 
tireless  toil,  are  now  weary  with  the  uncertain  effort  of  a  few  minutes.  The 
teacher  stands  in  the  impressive  presence  of  the  future.  He  does  not  see 
the  material  taking  final  shape  under  his  plastic  touch.  This  feature  of  his 
work  tests  most  rigidly  his  honesty  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  West,  where 
permanency  is  the  exception,  he  feels,  too  often,  that  he  toils  but  for  a  day. 
Kach  .should  labor  with  no  thought  that  his  effort  is  to  be  interrupted.  Each 
grade  is  but  a  preparation  for  a  higher.  Labor  is  one  factor,  and  time  the 
other.  One  of  these  is  under  our  control.  The  moral  is  simple.  Let  each 
in  his  allotted  field,  in  his  little  day,  do  for  the  awkward  hand  and  the  un- 
trained brain  all  that  lies  in  his  power,  and  trust  the  future  for  results. 


The  recent  (Jrthograjjhic  Convention  has  attracted  .some  attention  troiii 
the  press,  but  there  has  been  no  such  spontaneous  outburst  of  approval  as 
the  advocates  of  the  so-called  reform  seem  to  have  expected.     According 
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to  the  Neic  England  Journal  of  Education,  there  was  au  attendance  of 
about  two  hundred.  Dr.  Haldeman,  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  presided,  and  Professor  F.  A.  March 
delivered  the  opening  address. 

The  movement  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  acquisition 
of  English  spelling  somewhat  easier  for  those  whose  opportunities  for  school 
training  are  necessarily  limited.  Every  well-wisher  of  his  kind,  of  course, 
desires  that  all  unnecessary  difficulties  should  be  eliminated,  but  we  question 
if  the  most  hopeful  reform  will  achieve  results  more  remarkable  than  many 
of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  have  already  reached. 


During  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  in  Champaign  county,  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  visit  Tolono,  and  inspect  the  township  high  school  building  located 
in  that  Avide-awake  village.  It  is  situated  in  an  enclosure  of  ample  size, 
and  is  a  neat,  substantial  edifice  of  brick.  It  has  two  good-sized  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  and  a  large  assembly  room  and  two  recitation  rooms  above. 
It  will  accommodate  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  or  more,  very  comfort- 
ably. It  is  supplied  with  two  of  the  Pennell  warmers,  and  is  ventilated  on 
the  Ruttan  system.  It  is  a  charming  building,  and  everything  about  it  indi- 
cates neatness  and  extreme  care. 

The  principal,  Mr.  0.  C.  Palmer,  is  a  gentleman  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  school  work.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  brings 
to  his  position  ripe  scholarship,  skill,  enthusiasm,  and  character.  He  is  a 
good  type  of  the  New  Englander,  and  Tolono  will  see  the  effect  of  thi.s 
phase  of  his  character  before  ho  has  been  a  dweller  in  their  midst  many 
years. 

So  the  people  of  this  village  and  township  have  at  their  doors  an  insti- 
tution that  will  afford  their  sons  and  daughters  a  degree  of  culture  which 
will  fit  them  for  positions  of  importance,  but  it  will  also  give  tone  to  the 
whole  locality.  It  is  the  universal  history  of  such  institutions.  With  an 
established  reputation  as  a  school  town,  and  this,  it  seems  to  us,  it  must 
gain  soon,  Tolono  will  call  to  it  the  best  elements  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

The  school  is  the  fruit  of  Superintendent  Wilson's  energy  and  perse- 
verance. His  was  the  idea,  and  his  the  force  that  urged  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  What  he  has  done,  others  may  imitate,  and  instead  of  having  three 
or  four  such  institutions,  there  may  be  hundreds,  that  will  prove  centers  of 
culture  and  liberal  ideas.  The  effect  upon  the  lower  grades  will  be  incal- 
culable. It  would  pay  the  whole  bill  for  their  support  in  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  district  schools. 
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CH  ICACiO   DEP ARTM  ENT. 
James  Hanxax.  Editok. 

The  long:  contest  over  appointnu'iits  to  the  lioard  of  Eihicatioii  is  at  length  set- 
■-••d  by  the  rejeetion  of  Messrs.  IIkiiukug,  Bi.rTHAiiivr.  Oi.ksox,  Omnger  and 
^N'lLCE  on  the  part  of  the  ("itv  ("ouncil.  and  tht>  appointment  and  confirmation  of 
\Iessrs.  HoTZ.  PitrsPixo.  Jacous.  Arxold  and  Ex-Supt.  Wei,ls.  Without 
ommentinfr  on  many  phases  of  that  contest  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  th<' 
•Id  members  died  hard.  They  relinquished  the  insignia  and  authority  of  office  with 
great  reluctance.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  they  are  satisfied  with  their  o\\n  re- 
i-ord.  and  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  suggest  here  that  in  that  matter  they 
c:re.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  solitary  and  alone.  It  is  a  matter  for  quiet  con- 
gratulation that  by  their  official  demise  one  or  two  schemes,  held  in  store  for  the 
-hools  of  Chicago,  have  come  to  naught. 

With  regard  to  the  new  members,  not  much  need  be  said.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple are  satisfied  with  c/wr  change.  Mr.  Prussixo  has  been,  before,  a  member  of  tin- 
Board — an  appointee  of  EvMayor  Mediix.  Messrs.  Hotz,  Jacors  and  Arxold 
have  not  heretofore  been  conspicuously  connected  with  education.  Mr.  Arnold 
has  been  a  member  of  Congress  from  this  city.  Mr.  Wells  is  a  man  eminently 
fit  for  the  position,  not  only  by  superiority  in  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  ordi- 
)iar3-  men.  but  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  tlie  schools,  and  the  uni- 
versal esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  parties.  We  look  for  a  great  increase  of 
harmony  and  symi>athy  between  the  Board,  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  the 
teacher-s.  through  Mr.  Wells'  influence.  The  new  appointees  are  high-toned 
V'usiness  and  professional  men.  and  are  expected  to  do  good  work  in  the  service  of 
the  schools. 

A  veiT  complete  idea  of  the  organization  and  membei-ship  of  the  schools  may 
be  had  from  the  following  reiiort  of  Assistant  Supt.  Doxy,  submitted  to  the  Board 
■f  Education  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  the  present  term : 

The  schools  opened  Sept.  4.  and  at  the  close  of  last  week  the  membership  stood 
.  s  follows : 

I-BIM.\KY    rJEP.VUTMENT. 

.^'irgt  grade   ..  10,5^<7 

Second  jrrade  8.030 

'I'hird  grade 6,854 

F  inn h  grade 4,54ti 

Total :«»,017 

UKAHMAR   DEPARTMENT 

Fifth  grade  . . 2,T»iS 

>ixlh  grade .' 2,35,") 

-Seventh  grade ■ 1,4.">2 

K'^'hth  grade 6fi7 

Total 7,-i42 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Nintli  year 68»i 

Ti-nlli  year 40'> 

t.'.evenlh  yiar  61 

Twelfth  year M 

N'>rmal  class 130 

Total  1,330 

Wliok'  number  of  scholarp 38,58'.t 

Thirty-three  halt^day  dinsions  were  organized  last  week,  and  several  mor<» 
v,ill  have  to  be  org-.mized,  as,  in  all  probability,  not  less  than  1,000  new  pupils  en- 
t'-red  school  Monday.  Exclu.sive  of  principals,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to 
the  teacher  wa8  V  at  the  close  of  last  week.  The  luimber  of  teachers  in  all  the 
'•C'hools  was  71>*. 
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The  following  is  the  Institute  programme  for  the  present  year,  so  far  as  date.s 
are  concerned: 

Principals'  Association. — Sept.  9th,  Oct.  7th.  Nov.  4th.  Dec.  2d,  Jan.  13th, 
Feb.  10th,  March  10th,  April  7th,  May  11th,  June  8th. 

Grammar  Grades.— Sept.  16th,  Oct.  21st.  Dec.  9th.  Feb.  3d,  Mai-ch  17th, 
April  21st. 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades.— Sept.  23d.  Oct.  28th,  Dec.  16th.  Feb.  17th, 
March  24th,  May  18th. 

Second  Grade.— Sept.  30th.  Nov.  11th.  Jan.  20th.  Feb.  24th.  March  31st, 
May  25th. 

First  Grade.— Oct.  Uth.  Nov.  18th,  Jan.  27th,  March  3d.  April  14th, 
June  1st. 


It  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that  the  question  of  salaries  is  finally  settled,  for 
the  present  year.  Premising  so  much,  and  remembering  that  salaries  so  far  a.s 
individual  teachers-  are  concerned  are  not,  at  the  presf  iit  writing,  determined,  our 
readers  are,  with  some  remorse,  invited  to  classify  their  friends  in  Chicago  accord- 
ing to  the  following  report,  which  has  been  adopted : 

Your  committee  ou  Salaries  recommend  that  the  salaiies  be  sjraded  iu  accordance  with  Ike 
recommendations  of  the  accompanying  communication. 

Geo.  C.  Clabke, 

P.   A.    nOYNE, 

Committee  on  Salaries. 

The  following  is  the  communication  referred  to  in  the  above  Eeport  : 
To  the  Committee  on  Salaries  : 

Gentlemen:— The  recent  action  of  the  Board  tonching  salaries  makes  some  further  action 
necessary  before  the  schools  are  opened,  in  order  that  teachers  may  know  what  their  salaries 
are  to  be  for  the  year. 

The  Schedule  as  adopted  provides 

For  200  teachers  a  salarv  of $05)  each 

For  100  •'  "        '• 575    - 

For  100  •'  '•        •• 525    •' 

For  100  •'  •■        •■ 476    '• 

For    60  ••  ••        •• 425    •• 

For   60  •'  •'        ' 875    " 

Mr.  DoTV  and  myself  have  made  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  list  of  teachers  elected, 
with  their  past  salaries,  and  we  find  that  the  least  changes  will  be  made  and  the  least  harm  wili 
resnlt  from  such  an  arrangement  as  the  following: 

Teachers  having  taught  less  than  one  year  to 

receive  the  salary  of $.375 

Between  1  and  2  years 425 

2  "   .3    •'       475 

3  "4     " 625 

4  '■    7     "       575 

All  ab«ve  7    '•       650 

Providius  that  all  teachers  whose  labors  have  been  increased  by  doing  away  with  tloatui^ 
teachers,  and  by  the  change  from  4S  to  60  pupils  as  the  basis  per  teacher  iu  the  Grammar  De- 
partment, shall  receive  the  salary  next  above  that  to  which  they  would  he  entitled  under  the 
above  schedule;  and  provided  further,  that  none  shall  receive  a  s'alary  beyond  $650. 

The  salaries  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  remain  unchanged  throughout  the  year, 
except  in  case  of  resignation  or  removal  of  a  teacher,  when  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  from  the 
list  next  below  iu  salary;  and  all  new  appointees  shall  be  entitled  only  to  the  lowest  salary. 

In  determining  the  list  to  be  made  up,  all  teachers  who,  by  reason  of  experience  elsewhers, 
have  been  advanced  in  salary  more  rapjdly  than  the  regulaV  course,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
advantage  of  one  year  in  service  by  reason  of  such  advancement. 

The  arran^ment  thus  suggested  will  leave  us  very  nearly  as  the  order  of  the  Board  re- 
quires in  number  for  each  salary,  and  within  the  amount  appropriated. 

Since  the  Board  has  changed  its  rules  regarding  the  time  Principals  shall  be  required  to 
teach,  it  seems  to  us  wiser  to  dispense  with  the  distinction  made  in  Principal's  salaries  of  tbe 
(irst  and  second  class,  and  equalize  these  two  classes  bv  giving  to  all  of  those  two  classes  a 
salary  of  $1,550  each.  Respectfully.  "^ 

J.    L.    PiCKARD, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
DcANE  Doty, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
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The  new  Board  of  Education  has  held  its  first  meeting  and  oi-gauized  by  the 
election  of  Hon.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  as  President,  and  Prof.  Rodney  Welch,  as 
Vice  President.  If  the  Editor  in  Politics  has  not  yet  become  omnipotent,  he  may 
be  said  to  be  profrressingr  finely  in  matters  educational.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  the  city 
editor  of  the  Evening  Journal,  and  we  are  not  quite  certain  whether  Prof.  Welch 
is  responsible  for  the  Granger  Literature  of  the  Weekly  Times  or  the  Editorial 
Theology  of  The  Sunday  Times. 

AU  the  old  officers  of  the  Board  were  re-elected  except  Attorney  GKOCJCiiN,  who 
gives  place  to  one  W.  W.  Perkins. 

The  resolution  to  convert  the  pilncipals  of  schools  into  retail  booksellers,  has 
aiter  all  created  no  intense  commotion.  Principals  were  entrusted  at  the  opening 
of  the  schools  with  price  lists  showing  the  regular  retail  price  of  books  used  and 
were  obligingly  informed  in  an  adjoining  column  what  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  same 
was.  It  was  further  iiitimated  that  if  the  principal  saw  that'pupils  got  their  books 
for  this  latter  sum,  their  whole  duty  in  the  matter  would  be  accomplished.  Inas- 
much as  books  have  commonly  beeu  sold  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of  the  schools 
by  grocers,  "candy  men."  etc.,  for  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  regular  retail 
rates,  the  book-trade  has  not  yet  been  diverted  from  its  regular  channels,  and 
there  has  not  prol)ably  been  a  single  book  sold  by  any  principal  in  the  city. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Principal's  Association  held  Sept.  2d,  1876,  Messrs. 
HowLAND.  Belfield,  Slocusi  and  Baker,  of  the  High  Schools,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  suitable  notice  of  Mr.  Hanford's  death.  A  week  later  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association,  the  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Hanford  was  passed  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote: 

Passed  from  this  life,  Aug.  7,  Francis  A.  Hanford,  Principal  of  North  Division 
High-School.  In  this  sad  and  startling  event  the  Principals  Association  deplore 
the  loss  of  a  kind  and  valued  as.sociate,  an  earnest  and  successful  co-laborer,  and 
ri  true  and  faithful  friend.  During  his  eight-years'  connection  with  our  schools,  in 
T)Ositions  of  marked  honor  and  responsibility,  he  had  commended  and  endeared 
kimseLf  to  us  by  his  ardent  and  unselfish  devotion  to  his  work,  his  fimi  and  un- 
swerving integrity  of  purpose,  and  by  his  honest  Christian  manliness. 

To  his  bereaved  widow,  and  orphaned  children  in  their  sorrow  and  desolation, 
we  tender  the  assurance  of  om*  deepest  and  fullest  sympathy. 


Champaign  Co. — Dear  Schoolmaster: — The  Normal  School  of  this  county 
olosed  its  seventh  annual  session  on  Friday,  Sept.  1st.  The  session  was  one  of 
more  than  usual  interest  and  profit,  although,  owing  to  the  absence  from  the  county 
of  many  of  our  teachers,  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  it  has  been  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  total  enrollment  was  227,  but  the  average  attendance  was  consid- 
erably less.  The  instruction  was  given  by  Prof.  PowELLof  Aurora,  Cook  of  Normal, 
and  PiCKARD  of  the  I.  I.  U.,  Champaign.  Nothing  was  attempted  outside  of  the 
"common  branches,"  except  Zoology.  When  we  have  become  better  prepared  to 
V-'ach  ihese.  then  we  expect  to  reach  further  out.  All  who  attended  this  meeting 
went  away  feeling  stronger  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  school-room,  and 
thankful  to  thos.e  who  had  spread  the  feast.  The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  amidst  much  enthusiiism. 

Whereas,  Wo,  the  members  of  Cha,mpaign  County  Normal  School ,  feeling 
that  we  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  this  session  of  the  normal,  and  desiring  a 
continuance  of  the  same  work,  and  knowing  that  to  Superintendent  Wilson,  above 
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all  others,  we  are  indebted  for  the  success  of  this  most  pleasant  session,  do  hereby 
adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  our  sincere  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  t<?ndei-ed  to  Supt.  .S. 
L.  Wilson  for  his  arduous  and  continued  labors  m  organizing  and  conducting  this 
school,  for  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Champaign  county  schools,  and  for 
his  kind  and  impartial  treatment  of  us  all. 

Resolved.  That  w^e  hereby  request  the  organization  of  a  four  weeks'  normal  ses- 
sion in  1877. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Prof.  Po\vp:li.  for 
his  clear  and  concise  lessons  on,  and  his  labors  in  explaining  and  analyzing,  the 
KngUsh  language  and  zoology;  to  Prof.  Cook  for  his  labors  in  teaching  and  ex- 
]jlaining  arithmetic,  geography  and  constitutional  history;  to  Prof.  PrcKARDfor  his 
lessons  and  practical  work  in  reading. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  request  Superintendent  Wii,soN  to  enter  into  such 
arrangements  as  will  secure  the  services  of  the  above-named  gentlemen  at  our  next 
normal  session. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  city  papers,  und  to  thr- 
Illinois  Schoolmaster  for  publication.  W. 

Henderson  Co. — Resolutions  adopted  at  close  of  Institute: 

1st.  Whereas,  all  great  national  interests  are  secured  by  an  aggregation,  of 
the  units  of  effort;  and  whereas,  we  believe  the  interest  of  free  schools  and  popular 
education  more  national  than  any  other;  therefore. 

1st.  Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  practice  of  assembling  for  consultation  and 
instruction  as  an  institute. 

'2d.  Resolved,  That  what  we  are  to  teach  is  taught  by  t^ext-books.  and  our 
ability  evidenced  by  our  record  in  school.  How  we  are  to  teach  is  what  we  are  are 
to  leani  in  institute. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  our  grateful  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  expressed  to 
Rev.  .James  McArthur  for  his  efficient  and  faithful  work  as  superintendent,  and  not 
less  for  his  ability,  zeal  and  success  as  President  of  this  institute. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  we  esteem  classification  as  essential  to  discipline,  and 
classification  and  discipline  as  essential  to  success  in  our  work. 

.5th.  Resolved, "Y^^i  we  so  amend  our  choice  of  reading  text-books  as  to  include 
Webb's  Model  3d  and  4th. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  we  realize  our  obligation  to  Mr.  John  Chapin  and  his  as- 
sociates, for  excellent  music;  the  Baptist  society  for  the  use  of  their  church;  Mr. 
Cooper  for  his  address  of  welcome,  and  the  people  of  Oquawka  for  kind  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  to  all  of  these  our  honest  thanks  are  tendered. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  the  gratitude  of  the  educational  interests,  luid  the  thank* 
of  this  association,  have  been  earned  by  those  teachers  who  have  responded  in  th..' 
fulfillment  of  the  work  assigned  to  them. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  brother  Mr.  Silas  Catlin.  the  fact  of 
the  brevity  of  life,  and  certainty  of  death,  are  again  demonstrated,  and  we  desire  to 
express  the  double  hope  that  he  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  reward,  and  that  we 
may  be  ready  when  the  Master  calls  for  us. 

9th.  Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  the  Centennial  year  of 
American  Independence;  that  we  are  grateful  that  it  is  ours  to  live  and  labor  in 
this  favored  time;  and  realizing  that  before  another  century  has  passed  our  work 
will  lae  done,  and  our  reward  bestowed  by  the  great  Teacher,  this  association  send- 
greeting  to  the  Henderson  County  Teachers"  Institute  of  1976. 

Sarah  E.  Chapin,         ^ 

Cora  F.  Simpson,  -  Committee. 

Charles  S.  Harwood.  \ 

Shelby  County. — Dear  Schoolmaster: — We  began  our  Institute  at  Shelby- 
ville,  July  24,  and  held  for  five  weeks.  The  attendance  was  more  than  double  that 
of  last  year,  the  number  at  the  close  being  103. 
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Prof.  McCouMKK.  of  the  State  Nonnal  School,  took  diartro  of  the  Arithmetio, 
Geography,  History  and  Botany.  Mr.  Dk  Gaumo.  of  Naplos.  III.,  of  tho  <  Jraniniar. 
PhysiologA'.  Reading-  and  Zoolofjy.  The  School  Economy  and  Natural  I'hilosophy 
were  tauglit  by  myself.  In  a  short  time  the  pupils  settled  dowii  to  earnest  work, 
and  much  permani-nt  f;ood  was  accomplished.  Long  before  the  time  for  closing 
came  the  old  incrustations  began  to  fall  otf.  and  the  teachei-s  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
for  them,  at  least,  there  is  .something  new  under  the  sun;  and  not  only  new.  but 
vastly  superior  to  the  flint-lock  methods  of  our  countrj'  ancestors. 

At  tne  close  many  complimentary  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  members  of 
the  school,  and  all  went  home  feeling  that  they  had  become  better,  stronger  teach- 
ers, anda-sking  for  another  Institute  next  year.  .John  St.xpi-etox. 

Morgan  County. — Below  we  give  the  resolutions  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Teachers'  Drills  ever  held  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  opening  August  15,  and  closing 
.August  2f): 

WnKUEAs,  our  present  Teachers"  Drill  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we,  the 
teachers  of  Morgan  county,  believing  the  teacher's  position  tii-st  in  importance  and 
i-esponsibility,  and  that  all  worthy  aids  and  incentives  should  be  recognized  and 
used  in  the  prepai-ation  and  prosecution  of  our  noble  work,  and  that  sociability  and 
interchange  of  thought  are  to  be  considered  among  the  elements  of  success,  do 
recognize  the  means  presented  by  this  drill  as  highly  conducive  to  these  ends. 
Therefore, 

Resolved.  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  our  worthy  Superintendent  and 
leader.  Prof.  Hknuv  Hkkjins,  for  his  earnest  and  instructive  labors  in  our  behalf, 
and  for  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  and  for  his  great  interest  in  our  welfare  and 
success  a.s  teachers,  and  for  his  special  entertainment  in  Reading. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  Prof.  J.  M.  Ragin.  who  kindly 
gave  us  profitable  and  valuable  instruction  in  English  Grammar. 

Resolved,  Tliat  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Rev.  M.  F.  Shokt,  for  his  lecture  on 
llltraism. 

Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge  our  great  obligations  to  the  county  authorities 
for  the  use  of  the  grand  jury  room. 

Resolved.  Tliat  we  extend  our  thanks  to  Ward  k  Bko.  for  the  use  of  books  and 
apparatus  during  the  session. 

Resolved.  That  our  thanks  be  extended  to  the  .lacksonville  Journal,  and  Illinois 
Courier  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  Jacksonville 
Journal.  Illinois  Courier,  and  Im,inois  Soiiool.mastku  for  publication. 

.Ikxnik  .M.  Mekk,  j 
Ell.\  F.  Hayes,      -  Committee. 

0.  M.  TUCKEH.  ) 

Clay  Co.— OviX  Institute  closed  on  Friday,  Aug.  -J^th.  after  a  session  of  four 
weeks.  The  exerci.ses  were  conducted  by  Profs..!.  H.  Bisowxi.ee  of  the  Southern 
Normal.  T.  B.  Crisp,  T.  B.  Burlkv.  and  County  Superintendent  Smith.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  term: 

Whereas.  We,  the  teachers  of  Clay  County,  having  devoted  four  weeks  to  in- 
stitut«'  work,  and  feeling  that  we  have  spent  the  tinn-  in  a  pleasant  and  jirotitable 
manner,  hereby  express  our  thanks  iind  sentiiucnts  in  the  tnllowiui^  resolutions: 

Resolved.  That  we  do  pledge  ourselves  to  ialior  earnestly  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  we  will  never  relax  our  efforts  until  the  schools  of  Clay  (jounty  are 
second  t«  none  in  the  State,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  parents  and 
school  otiicers. 

Resolved.  That  we  are  oi)iX)sed  to  lowering  the  standard  ot  education  by  grant- 
ing certitiiates  to,  or  employment  of,  unciualitied  or  unworthy  teaehers. 

Resolved,  That  our  County  Superintendent  has  by  the  impartial  dlscliarge  of 
his  duty,  won  our  confidence  ajid  esteem,  and  that  we  will  sustain  him  in  every  ef- 
fort to  make  our  schools  a  success  in  every  particular. 
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Resolved.  That  special  thanks  be  tendered  by  this  Institute  to  the  Flora  School 
Board  for  the  use  of  their  commodious  new  buikling:  to  Prof.  Jas.  H.  Brownlee, 
of  the  Southern  111.  Normal,  for  his  efficient  work  and  untiring  efibrts  in  our  be- 
half; to  Profs.  T.  B.  Crisp  and  T.  B.  BuRLEYfor  valuable  assistance  during  the  In- 
stitute ;  to  Miss  Frankie  Presley  for  the  use  of  her  organ  and  her  elegant  music,  to 
the  citizens  ot  Flora  for  favors,  and  to  the  M.  E.  Church  for  the  use  of  their  music 
!i(X)ks.  W.   W.  Bowi.ER.  J 

N.  H.   Lee,  ;-  Committee. 

A.  E.  Shinx.        \ 

North  Dixox,  Sept.  11,  1876. 

Lee  Co. — Dear  vSchoolmaster: — We  are  most  of  us  well  in  the  harness  for 
the  new  year,  and  have  done  one  week's  work.  The  educational  outlook  in  Lee 
county  is  in  many  ways  encouraging.  The  standard  of  qualifications  required  by 
our  County  Superintendent  is  higher  than  has  probably  ever  been  demanded  before. 

There  is  a  pretty  universal  call  for  broader  and  more  thorough  culture  among 
teachers,  and  lam  happy  to  say  that  the  supply  of  real  Avorthy  teachers  is  gradually 
increasing.  Our  board  has  determined  to  employ  no  teachers  but  those  with  first, 
grade  certificates. 

In  a  few  instances  economical  ( ?)  boards  are  calling  for  "cheap  teachei-s."  I 
believe  they  usually  succeed  in  getting  them.  Why  is  it  that  men  will  not  leani 
that  if  they  would  have  a  "good  article"  of  teaching,  they  must  pay  a  fair  price 
for  it,  as  well  as  for  other  things  which  are  upon  the  market? 

The  summer  institute,  conducted  in  this  city  by  Profs.  H.  H.  and  E.  C.  Smith, 
closed  four  weeks  ago.  Although  the  attendance  was  much  smaller  than  was  ex- 
pected, (about  thirty),  the  work  done  and  the  spirit  manifested  were  good.  It  clos- 
ed with  an  examination  for  State  certificates,  in  which  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
participated. 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  erected,  in  the  east  part  of  town,  a  large  and 
beautiful  edifice.  Owing  to  bad  management,  financial  and  otherwise,  the  school 
which  was  established  in  it  did  not  succeed,  and  the  building  was  finally  abandon- 
ed. Subsequently  similar  attempts  have  been  made  with  similar  results.  Laat 
year  there  was  organized  and  duly  established  in  this  building,  what  was  called 
Rock  River  University.  Many  feared  that  this  institution  would  meet  a  fate  like 
that  of  its  predecessors,  but  such,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  not  been  the  case.  Ite 
catalogue,  issued  this  summer,  shows  that  instruction  was  given  m  its  various  de- 
partments to  about  150  pupils.  The  managers  are  much  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  past,  and  the  prospective  attendance  of  the  present  year.  The  art, 
commercial,  classical,  and  other  departments,  are  conducted  by  teachers,  trained 
for  their  special  work.  In  natural  advantages  for  such  an  institution,  Dixon  has 
not  a  rival  m  the  west.     The  fall  term  commences  to-day. 

.J.  L.  Hartwell. 

The  summer  session  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal  closed  with  a  recep- 
tion on  Friday  evening,  August  18th,  1876.  The  spacious  parlors  of  the  Rock 
River  University  were  completely  filled  mth  the  members  and  invited  friends. 
The  entertainment  consisted  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  select  readings,  etc.. 
etc.  Short  addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  Tooke,  and 
Daniel  Carey,  County  Supt.  School.  The  evening  passed  off  very  pleasantly  to 
all,  and  the  recollections  of  its  many  pleasures,  and  the  kind  and  encouraging 
words  of  the  speakers,  will  long  be  cherished  as  one  of  the  pleasant  green  spots  in 
the  history  of  each  member.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  viz: 

Whereas,  we,  the  members  of  the  Northern  111.,  Normal,  which  has  been  in 
session  for  the  past  six  weeks  at  the  Rock  River  University,  in  the  city  of  Dixon, 
now  affirm  by  expei-ience  that  teachers'  institutes  held  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, in  .luly  and  August,  when  practical  teachers  can  attend,  and  conducted  by 
experienced  educators,  are  invaluable  auxihaiies  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  pub- 
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lie  school  iiistruction,  and  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  people  in  regard  to  their 
duty  to  thoroughly  educate  the  masses;  therefore  be  it 

'  Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  justly  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Profs.  H. 
H.  Smith.  E.  C.  Smith,  and  their  assistants,  for  their  arduous  labors  and  efficient 
instruction. 

Resolved.  That  the  Rock  River  University,  by  its  well  furnished  tables,  its 
commodious  rooms  and  beautiful  grounds,  has  contributed  largely  to  our  comfort 
and  pleasure  duiing  the  session,  and  tendering  our  thanks  for  the  same  we  trust 
that  Pro%ndence  will  favor  us  with  an  equally  pleasant  and  profitable  session  next 
year- 

Resolved.  That  our  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  Prof.  F.  S.  Smith,  Prof.  S. 
W.  Moses  and  wife,  Miss  L.  M.  Olney  and  others  for  their  excellent  music 
gratuitously  rendered  at  our  several  entertaiuments. 

Resolved.  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  for  his  very 
interesting  and  useful  lecture. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  State  should  establish,  at  least,  three 
Normal  Institutes  at  suitable  places  within  its  limits  to  be  held  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  of  each  year  for  the  thorough  drill  of  practical  teachers,  and 
that  it  should  defi-ay  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  our  sincere  thanks  are  herein  tendered  to  the  Chicago  &:  North- 
western R.  R.  Co.  for  reduced  rates  of  fare. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  city  papers  and  to  the 
IrjjNOi.'*  ScnooT.MASTEK  for  publication. 


T.  W.  Ford, 


our; 


Adele  Hess,    -  Committee. 
S.  P.  Brooks.  ) 

Mason  County. — Resolutions  of  the  Teachers'  Institute: 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  Mason  County  Institute,  return  thanks  to 
■  Supei-intendent,  S.  M.  Badc^er.  and  Prof.  Williamson,  his  co-operator,  for 
their  untiring  zeal  and  patience  in  preparing  us  for  our  future  work.  As  Super- 
intendent. Mr.  Badger  has  done  his  work  as  few  others  would.  He  has  visited 
om*  schools  more  often  than  any  previous  Superintendent,  and  often  in  foul  weather, 
and  when  he  was  not  in  veiy  good  health,  we  have  opened  the  school -room  door  to 
admit  him.  who  ahvays  had  advice  to  cheer  and  aid  the  sometinies  almost  dis- 
couraged teachers.  If  praise  was  due  it  always  was  given  as  if  it  came  ft'om  the 
heart.  If  reproach  was  necessary  it  was  given  as  ad\nce.  The  teachers  are  in- 
debted to  him  as  a  ftiend,  tried  and  trusted.  We  otTer  him  our  best  wishes,  and 
hope  he  may  long  remain  in  his  present  office.  And  to  Prof.  Williamson  we  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  his  most  valuable  services;  also  for  the  series  of  interesting 
lectures  he  delivered  for  our  especial  benefit,  which  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  listeners.  His  departure  from  this  county  is  deeply  regretted. 
We  hope  he  will  find  his  new  field  of  labor  a  pleasant  one. 

Resolved.  That  we  return  thanks  to  the  editors  of  Mason  City  papers  for  their 
kindness  m  helping  fonvard  the  educational  work  of  the  county. 

Resolved.  That  we  give  thanks  to  the  school  board  for  the  use  of  the  building 
during  this  session.     It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  that  can  be  found. 

Resolved,  That  we  also  offer  thanks  to  our  friends  in  Mason  City  for  the  benev- 
olent manner  in  which  they  received  and  treated  us.  May  their  lives  be  prosper- 
ous and  long— even  until  the  next  Centennial. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  for  publication  to  the 
pfipers  of  this  city  and  to'the  Ii,linois  Schoolmaster. 

L.  A.  Reed.  ChaiiTuan.  Mary  J.  Calahan,  i 

Nkttie  Bishop.       ,-  Committee. 
AsBURY  Miller.      ) 

Jo  Daviess  County. — The  County  Institute  held  a  session  in  the  High  School 
iiiilding,  at  Galena,  continuing  from  August  2'2d  to  September  1st.  About  1'20 
teachers  were  in  attendance.     Much  of  the  instruction  was  given  by  the  teachers  of 
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the  county,  especially  S.  Hays,  of  the  High  school,  B.  F.  Mekten,  of  the  Normal 
school.  Prof.  Zimmerman,  formerly  of  the  Normal  school,  M.  Birmingham,  John 
McHuGii,  and  Miss  Josie  McHugh.  Prof.  A.  A.  Griffith,  of  Freeport,  gave  in- 
struction m  elocution  during  the  entire  session  ;  and  Prof.  HE^\'ETT,  of  the  State 
Normal,  assisted  during  the  second  week.  On  the  last  three  evenings  meetings 
were  held  in  Turner  Hall;  the  exercises  each  evening  consisted  of  a  short  lecture  by 
Prof.  Hewett,  and  readings  by  Prof.  Griffith. 

The  resolutions  express  the  usual  thanks  to  such  as  instructed  or  aided  in  the 
Institute  and  to  the  County  Superintendent.  They  also  exjiress  a  strong  belief  in  the 
value  of  Institutes,  together  with  an  opinion  that  they  should  be  provided  by 
State  law. 

One  of  the  county  papers  pays  the  following  compliment  to  Superintendent 
Brand,  in  which  we  heartily  concur  : 

We  must  not  fail  to  notice  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in 
making  the  Teachers'  Institute  a  success,  and  a  source  of  information  to  the  teachers  and  cit- 
izens of  Jo  Daviess  comity ;  also  in  procuring  some  of  the  best  professors  of  education  in  the 
State,  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  way  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  the  principles  of 
a  free  and  independent  government. 

Moultrie  Co. — Resolutions  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  Institute : 
Whereas,  An  expression  of  thanks  of  the  students  of  Moultrie  county  Normal 
is  due  our  worthy  teachers,  for  their  earnest   and  faithful  labors  in  our  behalf; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.,  That"  we  extend  to  Prof.  Boltwood  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  many 
lessons  of  moral  and  intellectual  instructions,  which  we  trust  mil  ennoble  our  lives. 
and  make  us  more  worthy  of  our  profession;  that  in  leaving  us  he  takes  with  liini 
our  lasting  respect  and  gratitude;  our  best  wishes  for  his  future  happiness  and 
success. 

Resolved,  That  a  like  expression  of  thanks  and  good  wishes  be  extended  to  our 
other  teachers  Prof.  Rose  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bastion. 

Mr.  James  Sedgewick,  \ 
"  Theodore  Hanp:y,  ] 
"     M.  R.  Cass,  ^  Committee. 

D.  Baggett, 
Miss  Alice  L.  Porter, 
"    Lucretia  Harbaugh, 

Logan  Co. — The  Logan  County  Normal  Institute  closed  a  very  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful session  of  four  weeks  on  Friday,  August  11.  Prof.  J.  G.  Chalfant,  County 
Superintendent.  Prof.  George  J.  Turner  of  Atlanta,  J.  R.  Barnett  of  Latham,  and 
C.  L.  Hatfield  of  Lincobi,  were  the  instructors.  The  branches  taught  were  Ortho- 
graphy, Reading.  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Physiology,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Natural  History,  Physical  Geography  and  Botany,  and  drill  and  instruction 
of  the  most  thorough  kind  were  given  to  all. 

The  enrollment  numbered  eighty,  comprising  the  best  teachers  of  Logan  and 
many  from  other  counties.  The  livliest  interest  was  manifested  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  Institute.  During  the  session,  two  lectures  were  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute;  one  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall.  of  Normal,  and  one  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Adams,  of  Bloomington.  Both  lectures  were  practical^  interesting 
and  well  attended. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  various  individ- 
uals and  Boards  of  Trustees  for  services,  use  of  buildings,  etc.  The  following  are 
a  part : 

"  As  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  present  interesting  and  profitable 
session  of  our  Institute,  we  deem  it  fitting  to  recognize  in  a  pubhc  manner  the  ob- 
ligations under  which  we  are  placed  for  various  kind  services.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Profs.  Chalfant 
and  Turner,  and  the  other  instructors,  for  their  ettbrts  in  behalf  of  the  Institute  ; 
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we  being-  aware  of  the  fact  that  to  their  excellent  manag-ement  and  thoroug'h 
methods  of  instruction  is  owing,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  lively  interest  that 
has  been  manifested  throughout  the  term :  and  especially  would  we  commend  the 
untiring  labors  of  Prof.  Chalfant.  to  whom  we,  as  teachers  of  the  county,  are  in- 
debted for  veiy  much  that  tends  to  make  our  work  more  pleasant,  efficient  and 
profitable.  ******  * 

Resolved,  That  we  will  endeavor  to  profit  by  the  instiiiction  we  have  received, 
and  by  our  communion  and  interchange  of  thought;  and  that  we  wiU  go  forth  to 
our  work  with  a  determination  to  do  owm  best:  and  will  strive  to  educate  not  only 
the  head  but  the  heart  as  well,  to  the  end  that  our  vocation  may  become  nobler  and 
more  useful,  and  that  our  labor  may  rebound  more  abundantly  to  the  good  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  God." 

A  club  of  twenty-eight  subscribers  to  the  Schoolmaster  was  secured  during 
the  week. 

A  sociable  was  held  in  Good  Templars'  Hall  on  the  final  Friday  evening, 
Toasts,  short  speeches,  music,  promenading,  ice  cream,  etc.,  etc.  Nothing  more 
need  be  said  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  close  was  enjoyed  as  well  as  the 
beginning.  J.  W.  G. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  present  school  year  opened.  At  this  time,  three 
weeks  after  the  beginning,  the  numbers  enrolled  are  as  follows :  'Ih"^  in  the  Nor- 
mal Department;  59  in  the  High  School;  60  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  36  in  the 
Primary  room;  total  in  the  university,  413.  This  number  is  not  so  great  as  our 
numbers  have  been  in  some  previous  years,  but  it  is  about  the  same  as  last  fall. 
There  will  be  some  fm-ther  increase. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  opened  very  pleasantly :  thei-e  is  only  one  serious 
drawback  at  present;  many  of  the  pupils  are  not  in  good  health.  Ague  and  ten- 
dency to  fevers  are  quite  too  prevalent  for  the  most  efficient  work.  Several  have 
been  so  seriously  iU  as  to  oblige  them  to  return  home. 

The  little  Primary  school  "is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention;  a  new  class, 
numbering  fifteen,  all  under  seven  years  old,  has  been  received;  and  Miss  Paddock 
is  showing  her  skUI  in  aiding  the  young  idea  to  shoot,  in  its  early  stages. 

The  Societies  have  begun  their  work  with  the  thought  of  the  coming  contest  to 
goad  them  on  to  their  best  efforts.  Mr.  W.  C.  Gi.idden  is  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphian,  and  Miss  Aones  E.  Bali,,  of  the  Wrightonian.  The  halls  present  a 
very  neat  and  tasteful  appearance,  the  result  of  the  work  done  on  them  last  year. 

Most  of  the  teachers  visited  the  Centennial  during  the  summer:  but  aU  are  now 
back  at  their  work,  and  in  good  health,  except  Prof.  McCormick.  He  has  been 
confined  to  his  house  for  two  weeks,  but  is  better  now. 

Charlie  De  Garmo  is  glad;  it  is  a  boy  about  ten  days  old. 

David  S.  Elliott  was  married  a  few  days  since,  in  Caseyville. 

C.  B.  KiNYON  is  going  to  be  a  doctor;  he  has  entered  the  Medical  school  at 
Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  McMurry  has  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  Michigan  Univei-sity. 

LuRA  M.  Bullock  is  in  school  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course  in  Language. 

Prof.  Cook  has  assumed  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Prof.  McCormick  takes  History,  in  addition  to  Geography,  on  his  capacious 
shoulders. 

Prof.  Stetson,  assisted  by  Miss  Edwards,  has  direction  of  the  Reading. 

Miss  Case  is  devoting  her  time  chiefly  to  the  classes  in  Grammar. 

These  changes  in  the  teachers"  duties  are  in  consequence  of  the  action  ot  the 
Board  of  Education,  at  their  last  meeting. 
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PERSONAL. 


Miss  Emily  Cotton,  a  teacher,  for  several  years  at  Decatur,  and  more  re- 
cently at  CoUinsviUe,  was  mamed  on  the  28th  of  September,  to  a  Mr.  Collins,  of 
Quincy. 

R.  L.  Barton  remains  at  Mound  City  another  year 

L.  C.  Dougherty  is  progressing  finely,  as  Principal  of  Lacon  schools. 

0.  M.  McPherson  is  studying  law  in  the  Iowa  University. 

James  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  St.  Clair  County,  was  recently  married  to 
Miss  Ella  Bowman,  of  Belleville.  The  Schoolmaster  wishes  them  abundant 
happiness. 

David  T.  Stewart  is   Principal  of  the  school  in  Palestine.  Crawford  Co.,  111. 

Thomas  S.  Moore  has  the  second  department  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

William  H.  Chamberlin  is  Principal  of  the  school  at  Ridge  Farm,  Ver- 
milion count V. 


Course  of  Study  in  the  Aurora  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Powell,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  East  Aurora,  published  some 
years  since,  in  The  Schoolmaster,  a  series  of  Language  Lessons.  It  is  thought 
that  these  were  the  pioneer  articles  in  this  kind  of  work.  They  attracted  much 
attention,  and  encountered  some  adverse  criticism.  That  he  struck  the  true 
idea  in  teaching  language  is  evidenced  by  the  large  and  constantly  increasing 
crop  of ' '  Language  Lessons . 

The  report  contains  about  300  pp.,  and  is  a  full  presentation  of  the  Aurora 
cx)urse.  The  volume  is  unique.  "Rules  of  the  Board."  "Examination  Questions," 
and  kindred  material,  do  not  cumber  its  pages,  but,  instead,  a  "Reading  Course," 
carefully  outlined ;  a  "Language  Course,"  beginning  with  the  first  day  in  school, 
and  extending  through  the  high-school  course;  a  similar  course  in  "Number" 
through  arithmetic;  a  systematic  course  in  Geography,  in  History,  in  Plants,  Ani- 
mals, Human  Body,  and  in  Form. 

The  appendix  occupies  25  pp.,  and  presents  plans  of  work.  The  book  is  more 
than  a  course  of  study;  it  is  a  manual  of  instruction,  suitable  for  the  wants  of  a 
training  class,  or  of  any  student  of  matter  and  methods  for  schools. 

By  permission  of  Mr.  Powell,  we  shall  present  in  our  pages,  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  the  work,  so  that  our  readers  may  obtain  a  better  idea  than  any  limited  re- 
view could  give. 

We  have  the  following  points  to  make  respecting  the  work: 

1.  It  is  not  an  oral  course.  It  is  thought  that  pupils  will  make  more  use  of 
books  than  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

2.  The  same  plan  is  followed  through  the  entii'e  course.  There  is  no  break  in 
the  work.  It  is  closely  joined  throughout,  consequently  everything  looks  to  definite 
results  ahead.     Needless  repetitions  are  avoided. 

3.  The  work  is  arranged  with  the  thought  that  the  pupils  should  learn  first 
what  they  most  need  to  know.  If  they  leave  school  at  any  time,  they  take  with 
them  what  is  most  suitable  to  their  stage  of  development. 

4.  The  work  is  also  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  modem 
ideas  of  teacliing.  The  idea  of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and 
of  giving  nothing  which  involves  processes  of  which  the  pupils  have  not  yet  even 
heard,  is  kept  constantly  in  view. 

5.  Not  only  do  the  parts  of  each  course  "hinge."  but  the  parallel  courses  arr 
aiTanged  with  reference  to  each  other.  The  lines  of  inter- connection  are  numer- 
ous, and  each  course  reacts  upon  the  others. 

Some  publishing  house  may  strike  a  "Bonanza""  1)y  enlisting  Mr.  Powell  in  the 
task  ot  book-making. 
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I'he  author  accords  praise  to  Mr.  Clark,  his  accompHshed  high-school  princi- 
pal, to  Miss  Todd,  his  training  teacher,  and  to  others  of  his  co-workers,  for  valu- 
able assistance. 
Harper's  School  Geoi^raphy.     New   York:     Hakper  Ik  Brothers,  pp.  124.  largH 

quarto;  price,  $1.80. 

We  have  here  a  new  text-book,  beautifully  made,  richly  illustrated,  both  with 
maps  and  pictures,  containing  most  of  the  excellences  of  those  that  have  preceded 
it,  as  well  as  several  important  features  that  are  peculiar  to  it. 

The  leading  purpose  of  the  writer,  as  he  tells  us,  is  to  present  geography  in 
its  commercial  aspects;  but  he  has  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  this,  "nor 
neglected  other  depariments  of  the  study.  He  very  properly  makes  Physical 
Geography  the  basis  of  all  the  rest;  and  there  is  enough  of  Physical  Geography  in 
this  book  to  serve  for  the  use  of  all  our  common  and  grammar  schools.  But,  Po- 
litical and  Descriptive  Geography  are  by  no  means  neglected.  And  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Descriptive  Geography,  there  are  several  excellent  features,  although  all  of 
them  are  not  pecuHar  to  this  book.  We  commend  the  study  of  the  United  States 
by  sections,  the  full  illustrations  showing  the  animals  of  the  several  continents. 
and  the  peculiarity  of  introducing  several  pages  oi special geogi-aphy  of  the  more  im- 
portant States,  to  be  inserted  in  editions  designed  for  use  in  those  States. 

Naturally,  we  have  been  gratified  to  notice  several  things  which  we  have  not 
often  found  in  othor  text-books,  but  which  we  have  learned  to  regard  as  important, 
irom  long  experience  in  teaching  this  subject.  Among  these,  we  may  mention  the 
remarks  about  map-drawing,  and  the  broad  distinction  between  sketches  and  maps. 
on  p.  7.,  the  comparisons  of  North  and  South  America,  p.  75.  and  the  indication  of 
the  more  important  places  whose  location  is  to  be  specially  impressed  on  the  mem- 
ory, as  on  nearly  or  quite  all  the  political  maps;  we  may  also  add  the  tracing  of 
the  great  railroad  routes,  as  shown  on  pp.  6G  and  67. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  use  in  the  school-room  would  confirm  all 
the  favorable  impressions  that  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  book  has 
^iven  us;  but  we  are  ver>-  free  to  confess  that,  those  ibipressions  are  almost  entirely 
favorable.  This  book  is  a  series  in  itself;  no  other  book  on  geography  is  necessary 
in  most  of  our  schools,  except  a  good  primary  book,— that  most  difficult  of  all  book's 
to  find.  The  selection  of  topics  appears  to  be  veiT  judicious,  and  the  language 
clear  and  concise, — the  illustrations  are  numerous,  lively  and  instiiictive,  the  maps 
clear  and  beautiful.  We  would  qualify  the  last  statement  only,  by  suggesting  that 
on  some  of  the  maps  the  engraving  of  the  mountains  can  be  improved. 

We  notice  little  to  criticise  adversely.  But  we  do  protest  against  the  definition 
of  a  circle,  on  p.  3,  even  when  qualified  by  the  note  in  the  margin.  On  p.  16  we 
are  told  that  heat  produces  ascending  cun-ents  of  air,  and  •"other  air  flows  in  below 
to  fill  the  space."  Will  our  school-books  never  have  done  ••putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse"  in  this  statement ?  The  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  is  too  meager.  On. 
the  whole,  we  are  quite  sure  that  Haq^ers"  Geography  will  jirove  a  fonnidable  rival 
to  the  school  geographies  already  in  the  field. 
Bartholomew's  National  System  of   Industrial  Dnituing.       Free    Hand.       Potter, 

AiNswoRTH  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  system  of  drawing  includes  the  following  books,  at  the  annexed  prices: 

Free-hand  Drawing- Books,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  o.^G,  each  20  cts.;  Geometrical  and 
Mechanical  Series,  Nos.  7  and  8,  each  20  cts. :  Model  and  Object.  No.  9.  20  cts. ; 
Perspective  No.  10,  20  cts.;  Primary  Drawing-Cards.  Nos.  i.  2  and  3.  each  set 
20 cts.;  Teachers' Guide  to  Primai-y 'Cards,  $1.00;  Teachers' Miuiual  to  Drawing- 
Books,  $2.00. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  other  systems  of  drawing  to  niivke  an  in- 
teUigent  comparison,  but  from  a  somewhat  careful  and  patient  examination  of  this 
system,  we  feel  assured  that  no  teacher  need  excuse  himself  from  teaching  drawing 
upon  the  ground  that  he  cannot  draw.  A  faithful  following  of  the  arranged 
course  will  fit  him  for  instructing  his  pupils  in  the  subject.  .\s  stated  above,  there 
are  three  sets  of  cards,  ten  in  each  set.     Each  card  has  exercises  on  each  side.  The 
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work  begins  with  the  simplest  forms,  and  advances  by  easy  stages  through  the' 
series,  gradually  leading  the  learner  to  facility  in  making  sketches  of  some  consid- 
erable degree  of  difficulty. 

Number  one  of  the  free-hand  drawing- books  begms  with  straight  lines;  thence 
it  leads  to  their  combinations  into  simple  geometrical  forms,  and  later  to  the  out- 
lines of  familiar  objects. 

Number  two  introduces  curved  lines,  and  combines  them  into  varied  forais. 
representing  objects  of  utility  and  beauty.  Through  the  succeeding  books  of  the 
series  the  difficulties  accumulate,  number  six  coiitaining  numerous  drawings  of 
Greek  architecture  and  ornamental  Avork.  Careful  and  mmute  directions  accom- 
pany the  examples,  while  the  Manual  is  a  book  of  200  pp.,  and  gives  explicit  direc- 
tions to  teachers,  besides  discussing  the  art  with  some  fullness,  and  suggesting 
many  designs. 

In  the  limited  space  of  a  brief  review,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  plan  of  the  author,  but  enough  has  perhaps 
been  said  to  indicate  that  definite  results  in  the  arts  are  aimed  at,  while  giving  the 
training  that  this  study  furnishes  to  eye  and  hand. 

The  western  agent  of  the  publishers  is  J.  J.  Dinsmore,  25  Washington  street, 
Chicago. 


$5.00  to  $20.00  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $1.00  free. 

Stinson  k  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
Send  25  cents  to  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  pamphlet  of  100  pages, 
containing  lists  of  3,000  newspapers,  and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising. 

$12.00  a  day  at  home.     Agents  wanted.     Outfit  and  terms  free. 

True  k  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 

If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  get 
thick,  nor  be  injured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans ;  price,  $6.55  per  can.  Anything  in  the  book  and  stationery  line  will  be  sup- 
plied to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
tinisted  to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  want  catalogues,  wTite  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have 
been  trying  without  success  to  procure,  tiy  us.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Centennial  edition,  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes:  vohune  three  is  now 
ready;  price,  $2.25  per  volume.  Maxwell  ct-  Co.,  Bloomington,  TU. 

Good  Pay  for  Teachers. — Agents  wanted  for  the  new  historical  work.  ''Our 
Western  Border."  A  complete  and  graphic  history  of  American  pioneer  life  100 
years  ago,  its  thidlling  conflicts  of  red  and  white  foes,  exciting  adventures,  captiv- 
ities, forays,  scouts,  pioneer  women  and  boys,  Indian  war-paths,  camp-life,  and 
sports.  A  book  for  old  and  young.  Not  a  dull  page.  No  competition.  Enormous 
sales.     Extra  terms.     Illustrated  circulars  free. 

J.  C.  McCrRDY  k  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


School  Cabinets  of  Entomology — Containing  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  specimens,  representing  one  hundred  different  species  of  the  eight  prinbi- 
pal  ordei's  of  insects  and  their  leading  families,  especially  in  Coleoptera  and  Lep- 
idoptera.  All  the  specimens  are  native,  and  accurately  labelled  with  specific, 
generic  and  family  names,  and  are  so  arranged  as  clearly  to  indicate  distinctions 
among  species  of  the  same  genus,  genera  of  the  same  family,  etc. 

The  specimens  are  carefully  pinned,  and  set  in  a  neat,  suV)stantial,  cork-lined 
case,  which  can  be  expressed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  from  which  the 
insects  need  not  l)e  removed  for  examination.     Price  $15.00. 

Smaller  cabinets  of  Lepidoptera  or  Coleoptm-a  representing  any  required  num- 
ber of  species,  genera  or  families,  supplied  by  the  sul^scriber,  on  tlie  most  favora- 
ble terms.  Address,  0.  S.  "Westcott,  High  School,  Chicago,  lU. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


The  second  reader  division  of  section  D  should  be  required  to  take 
three  studies — say,  reading,  mental  arithmetic  and  spelling,  in  each  of  which 
there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  work  mapped  out  for  the  term. 

As  the  first  reader  class  was  required  to  print  the  letters  and  words,  so 
the  second  reader  class  should  be  taught  to  write  in  script  all  the  printed 
matter  in  the  text-book.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  should  here  be  taught, 
and  spelling  all  the  words  by  letter  and  by  sound  should  be  faithfully  prac- 
ticed. A  good  method  of  teaching  the  script  letters  is  to  print  a  word  on 
the  board,  and  just  above  write  it  plainly  and  neatly.  Point  to  the  written 
word,  and  as  soon  as  the  class  have  learned  the  script  letters,  erase  the 
printed  word  and  drill  again,  using  the  -same  letters  in  other  words.  Write 
a  copy  of  the  letters  learned,  either  on  the  board  where  the  whole  class  cau 
see  it,  or  on  each  member's  slate,  and  let  the  practi^  c  of  making  these  be 
part  of  the  work  of  the  class  till  next  recitation.  Keep  up  a  constant  re- 
view, so  that  all  learned  may  be  retained.  Vary  the  work  of  the  class  be- 
tween recitations  by  allowing  them  to  write  on  the  board  sometimes,  as  well 
as  on  the  slate. 

In  the  oral  work,  insist  on  distinct  utterance,  giving  to  each  letter  its 
appropriate  sound. 

Don't  forget  that  to  make  a  ready  reader  the  child  must  read  much, 
and  as  the  time  is  so  short,  both  teacher  and  class  should  be  strictly  prompt. 

With  the  mental  arithmetic  "make  haste  slowly."  Be  sure  that  all 
your  class  can  count  to  100  readily.  Then  teach  them  to  count  100  increas- 
ing two  each  time  :  0  (nothing^  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  etc.  Then  1,  3,5,  7,  9,  etc. 
Use  objects  to  illustrate.  As  they  grow  stronger  let  them  count  adding 
three  each  time,  then  four,  then  five,  always  beginning  with  0  (nothing). 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

&c 
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If  the  interest  flags,  arouse  it  by  some  such  means  as  follows  :  Arrange 
a  table  of  the  above  figures  written  in  columns,  standing  side  by  side',  thus : 
Call  this  the  "Table  of  Two."  The  children  are  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  numbers  read  regularly  back  and 
forth,  beginning,  0,  (nothing)  1,  2,  3,  &c.  Arrange  ta- 
bles for  the  other  numbers  in  a  similar  manner,  being  al- 
ways sure  that  all  see  and  understand  before  taking  a  new 
step.  As  they  advance  in  the  text-bouk  require  them  to 
write  the  tables,  as  well  as  to  recite  them  orally. 

The  work  in  spelling,  also,  should  be  made  interesting  by  variation. 

Be  patient  with  the  phlegmatic  ones  who  seem  invulnerable  to  your 
magnetism. 

Let  section  C  take  four  studies  for  the  term — say,  reading,  spelling, 
mental  arithmetic  (not  but  what  all  arithmetic  is  mental),  and  geography. 

As  reading  and  spelling  form  the  foundation  of  all  learning,  so  there 
should  be  the  utmost  care  taken  in  this  part  of  the  children's  early  instruc- 
tion, the  greatest  amount  of  pains  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  both 
scholars  and  instructor  being  deemed  not  too  much. 

This  class  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  various  marks  of  punctua- 
tion, multiplied  examples  being  given,  from  time  to  time,  to  illustrate  each. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  text,  and  the  effects  of  emphasis,  inflec- 
tion, etc.,  upon  the  meaning,  should  receive  thorough  attention,  as  well  as 
correct  pronunciation  of  all  words,  and  an  intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary. 

In  spelling,  this  class  should  be  led  a  little  deeper  into  orthography 
and  a  free  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  encouraged — urged  if  need  be. 

In  mental  arithmetic,  teach  much  by  association,  and  increase  the  work 
as  the  mental  strength  of  the  scholar  increases. 

In  geography,  the  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  all  proper  names 
should  be  persistently  practiced.  It  may  be  found  advantageous  to  do  much 
of  the  reviewing  by  diagram,  for  example  : 

-,  \  Name  products  of  the  miuc. 

Mining.   ■{  whai  i^  amiucr  ? 

5  Name  products  of 

\  Name  various  branch  s  of  this  occupation. 
Agriculture.  ^  What  uame  do  we  give  to  the   men  working  in 
)     these   various    branches,    e.  g.,    Horticulture, 
I      Horticulturist. 
OCCUPATIONS  OF  MEN.  (  (  Name  products. 

1  Manufacture.    I  Name  different  branches. 
I  (Are  trades  included  ? 


J  Foreign.     } 
,(  Domestic.  S 


.Commerce. -{ 

>  S  Exports. 

\  Imports. 
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The  children  will  take  great  delight  in  this  work,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  it  neatly, 

A  list  of  questions  to  the  point  should  be  made  out  for  each  diagram — 
questions  that  will  lead  to,  and  show  up,  any  defect  in  the  diagram,  e,  g. 
Why  do  men  have  occupations  ?  And  so  the  teacher  may  lead  his  class  to 
discover  what  is  left  out,  and  any  simple  discovery  of  that  kind  is  sure  to 
animate  a  class. 

Let  the  motto  ever  be    "Onward  and  Upward." 

Section  U  should  devote  one  term  of  thorough  work  to  the  4th  reader. 
Spelling  should  be  one  of  the  other  three  branches  for  the  term.  Either  in- 
tellectual arithmetic  or  geography,  and  language,  according  to  Swinton  or 
Green,  should  be  the  other  two. 

Those  methods  of  conducting  the  recitations  in  reading  and  spelling 
should  be  adopted,  that  will  occasion  the  gi'eatest  amount  of  dictionary,  gazet- 
teer, and  cyclopedia  work. 

The  work  in  geography  and  arithmetic  in  this  class  will  be  similar  to 
that  in  the  C  class,  only  in  a  more  advanced  stage — the  scholars  are  stronger. 

As  custom  and  not  law  regulates  some  of  the  schools,  many  of  them  in 
fact,  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  A  section  as  taking  certain  studies. 

In  most  schools  the  older  scholars  seldom  consult  the  teacher  as  to 
what  they  should  study,  but  rather  dictate  as  to  what  he  shall  teach  them. 
And  when  received  in  the  right  light  there  seems  a  little  reason  for  this. 
These  scholars  are,  many  of  them,  nearly  ready  to  leave  school,  and  as  they 
have  so  little  time  in  the  school  on  account  of  age,  not  because  they  are 
mentally  ready,  they  feel  that  there  are  certain  things  they  should  like  to  de- 
vote the  time  to. 

The  teacher,  meeting  such  a  trouble  as  this,  should  consult  the  direc- 
tors, and  make  it  a  point  to  win  them  to  his  views  in  favor  of  grading  the 
school.  Then  he  should  talk  candidly  with  the  scholars,  and  show  them  the 
mistake  they  make  in  trying  to  take  too  many  studies  at  one  time. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  teacher  will  find  all  parties  concerned  quite 
I  ready  to  grade  the  schools.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign 
■satisfactory  studies  and  go  on  with  the  work. 

It  should  be  the  constant  effort  of  the  teacher  to  teach  the  scholars,  one 
and  all,  self-reliance. 

I  1  have  known  scholars  from  12  to  18  years  old,  who,  having  solved  an 

I  example,  and  found  the  correct  result,  would  not  be  positive   enough  to  de- 
(fend  themselves  if  the  correctness  of  the  work  was  questioned. 
j         A  young  lady,  who  had  "been  through  common  and  decimal  fractious," 
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was  asked  how  much  her  father's  hogs  came  to,  there  being  24,569  pounds, 
at  6i  cents  per  pound.  She  could  not  tell,  "because  she  did  not  know 
when  she  had  the  right  answer." 

Now,  fellow-teachers,  what  is  wrong  ?  for  the  above  is  not  merely  a 
fancy  picture,  but  a  single  example,  illustrating  the  kind  of  work  done  in 
many  of  the  schools.  The  one  end  sought  for  seems  to  be  to  get  "through 
the  book." 

Teach  the  children  self-reliance.  Let  your  life  be  such,  fellow-teach- 
ers, that  you  may  constantly  teach,  by  practice,  purity  of  purpose,  truthful- 
ness, manly  politeness,  and  womanly  modesty, 'neatness,  punctuality,  indus- 
try, thoroughness,  regard  for  the  right,  reverence  for  the  aged,  respect  for 
all,  love  of  the  good  and  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  a  general  faith  in 
mankind.     Be  patient  with  the  dull  ones,  and  kind  but  firm  with  all. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  action  will  be  taken  during  this  winter's 
session  of  the  Legislature,  looking  towards  the  encouragement  of  a  plan 
whereby  uniform  work,  in  the  country  schools,  may  be  secured, 

J.  \V.  Wright. 


SHORT  SERMONS  FROM  FAMILIAR  TEXTS.— III. 

For  I  say  to  every  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think  ;  but  to  think  soberly.      Rom. — XII ;  3. 

Probably  no  class  of  people  are  more  likely  to  become  self-opinionated, 
and  self-important,  than  teachers.  Coming,  as  they  do,  daily,  into  rela- 
tions with  minds  immature  and  undisciplined,  it  is  not  strange,  if  in  time, 
they  get  to  thinking  of  themselves  more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think. 
Judgments  are  formed  by  contrasting  things,  as  well  as  by  comparing  them. 
We  speak  of  the  elephant  as  large,  and  of  the  ant  as  small ;  but  were  the 
elephant,  though  of  the  present  size,  the  smallest  animal  we  ever  saw,  or  the 
ant  the  largest,  we  should  then  think  of  the  one  as  the  little  elephant,  or  of 
the  other  as  the  great  ant.  Being  placed  as  we  are,  so  much  in  the  society 
of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  we  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  representatives 
of  the  world,  and .  ourselves  as  a  superior  class.  From  this  inclination 
80  frequently  represented  arose  the  fact  that  persons  who  were  extravagant 
in  their  opinions  of  themselves  were  called  pedants.  James  I,  of  England, 
conducted  himself  so  much  like  the  schoolmaster  of  his  day,  that  he  was 
GnWedi  jyedantic. 

The  teacher  should  spend  a  good  part  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  society 
of  the  cultured  of  other  trades  and  professions. 
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We  sometimes  hear  it  said  of  a  stranger,  "I  know  he  is  a  teacher,  for  he 
talks  all  the  while  as  if  he  were  in  the  presence  of  children,  whose  minds  he 
is  called  upon  to  enlighten." 

Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves,  teachers,  that  strangers  may  think  of  us 
only  as  ladies  and  gentleuien.  C. 


LANGUAGE. 


THE  PLURAL  OF  NOUNS — GENERAL  LAW. 


Lead  pupils 

1.     To  give  nouns  denoting  one  : 
'  2.     To  change  them  so  that  they  will  denote  more  than  one  : 

3.  To  state  the  different  uses  of  the  two  forms  : 

4.  To  note  the  difference  in  the  sounds  of  the  two  words  ; 

ft.     To   find  on   the   printed  page   the  manner  of  representing  this  dif- 
ference ; 

0.  To  name  and  define  each  form  : 

7.  To  state  and  write  the  law  for  writing  tlie  plural  form  ; 

8.  To  PRACTICE. 

THE  PLURAL  FORMS  OF  NOUNS SPECIAL  LAW  NUMBER  ONE. 

iiCt  pupils  spell  words  in  both  forms,  both  by  sounds  and  by  letters  : 
let  them  state  the  exact  difference  in  each  case. 

Pronounce  a  word  ending,  in  the  singular,  with  one  of  the  sounds  rep- 
resented by  .«,  2,  s/f,  zh,  ch  (as  in  church),  ory,  and  let  the  pupiLs 

1.  Pronounce  it  ; 

2.  Change  it,  so  that  it  shall  denote  more  than  one  ; 

3.  Spell  both  words  by  sounds  : 

4.  State  the  difference  between  the  sounds  of  the  two  words ; 

5.  Discover  that  the  difference  involves  an  extra  impulse  of  the  voice 
(syllable;: 

(i.     Discover,  by   giving    the    sounds  of   the  words,  why  an  additional 

syllable  is  necessary  ; 
7.     Determine,  without  reference,  how  to  represent  that  difference. 
In  a  similar  manner,  let  pupils  dispose  of  many  words  ending  in  sounds 
a    above,  after  which  let  them 

1.     Give  law  just  learned  and  associate  it  with  that  previously  learned: 
'2.     Practice  by  writing  sentences  in  which  these  words  occur  in  both 

forms.  — Aurora    Course. 
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A  THING  MUCH  DESIRED. 

In  all  co-operative  work,  almost  the  first  essential  thing  is  to  seek  a 
common  end  by  the  same  means.  St.  Paul  found  this  so  necessary,  that  he 
instructs  the  early  Christian  converts  to  "walk  by  the  same  rule  and  mind 
the  same  things."  While  this  text  has  been  quoted  in  justification  of  uni- 
formity of  creed  and  worship  enforced  by  law,  and  in  consequence  may  have 
wrought  mischievously  in  all  ages,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  precept  wholesome 
and  philosophical.  Yet  to  insist  on  too  great  uniformity,  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  very  tedious  and  injurious.  A  company  of  soldiers  will  march 
better,  and  with  less  fatigue,  if  they  keep  step,  but  if  they  attempt  to  pass  a 
bridge  in  that  way,  it  will  swing  so  as  to  impede  their  march,  and  may  break 
under  the  weight  of  the  accumulated  force  of  their  tread.  And  when  the 
march  is  long,  broken  columns  will  give  refreshment  for  at  least  a  little 
while.  But  if  they  do  not  keep  time  at  all,  they  soon  become  a  mob,  and 
are  not  only  powerless,  but  grow  to  be  a  nuisance.  So  men,  each  aiming  to 
accomplish  a  common  good,  or  each  to  secure  a  given  result,  must  work  by  ; 
the  same  rule  and  know  or  attend  to  the  same  things. 

Such  a  thought  shows  the  necessity  of  having  a  system  for  all  our  com- 
mon school  work.  Indeed,  we  call  our  Public  Education,  and  are  proud  to 
name  it  thus,  a  system.  Whether  that  word  does  not  express  a  far  distant 
hope  rather  than  an  accomplished  fact  will  not  be  here  discussed.  It  ought 
to  be  a  system,  and  so  we  assume  that  it  is.  It  is,  however,  a  system  which 
aims  to  bring  several  millions  of  growing  minds  to  a  maturity  of  strength, 
an  accuracy  of  discipline,  a  power  of  thinking,  a  purity  and  completeness  of 
moral  character,  and  an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  as  nearly  perfect 
as  human  nature  can  attain.  And,  further,  this  one  desired  result  is  to  be 
reached  by  the  labors  of  several  hundred  thousand  minds  of  teachers  whc 
use  various  appliances  adapted  to  secure  that  end.  School  officers,  am 
even  parents,  are  not  to  be  excluded  in  the  enumeration  of  persons  laboring 
to  effect  this  grand  common  purpose.  There  must  then  be  a  system  bj 
which  all  shall  work.  And  this  system  ought  to  include,  at  least,  an  answei 
to  the  following  questions,  viz  : 

What  studies  ?     What  thought-exercises  ?     What  word-processes  ^    Wha 
mental  stimulants  1      What    moral    disciplines  ?      What   physical    labors  H 
At  what  times,  and  By  what  methods  ?     and,  At  what  ages  are  these  to 
be  commenced,   and  At  what  times  are  they  to  be  completed  ?     A  perfect 
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system,  or  even  an  imperfect  one,  would  certainly  seek  to  give  an  answer  to 
most,  at  least,  of  these  lawful  inquiries.  We  say  we  have  a  system  of  Pub- 
lic Schools, or  Education.  Does  it  answer  these  questions  ?  Can  we  select 
at  random,  in  our  State,  a  boy  or  a  girl,  of  a  given  age,  and  tell  at  once 
how  much  knowledge  he  ought  to  have?  Can  we  even  guess  how  much  of 
letter-writing,  or  book-keeping,  or  computing  accounts,  or  accurate  conver- 
sation he  is  capable  of  ?  But  if  our  public  school  children  were  educated 
systematically,  would  not  an  answer,  within  certain  narrowly  variable  limits, 
be  possible  1 

This  is  a  matter  which  might  very  easily  lead  to  practical  results.  In 
our  State  of  Illinois  we  have,  let  us  suppose,  one  hundred  thousand  children 
of  the  age  of  ten  years,  or  of  any  other  year,  during  the  school  period.  Did 
each  one  of  these  know  the  same  things  as  the  others,  or  had  he  been  taught 
the  same  things  by  the  same  rule,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  grade  him  in 
another  school  than  the  one  in  which  he  had  been  trained.  This  is  really 
done  in  our  cities,  where  children  are  readily  transferred  from  one  ward  to 
another,  when  their  parents  change  abodes.  Can  it  be  done  with  any  profit 
where  children  are  carried  from  one  town,  or  city,  or  county,  to  another?  Is 
it  possible  to  boast  much,  with  justice,  about  our  school  system  till  this  can 
be  done  ? 

The  purpose  of  this  writing  is  to  inquire  why  our  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  might 
not  attempt  a  solution  of  this  very  perplexing  problem, — a  thing  so  much  to 
be  desired.  Its  last  meeting  did  indeed  take  a  step  in  this  direction.  A 
committee  was  chosen  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  for  High  Schools  and 
Colleges,  so  as  to  harmonize  their  work.  But  why  not  go  further  and  har- 
monize our  whole  school  work  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, — in  all  the  cities, 
and  towns,  and  counties,  in  all  schools  and  colleges,  and  Normal  Schools  ? 
The  love  of  individual  freedom  and  of  personal  preferences  is  fully  known, 
and  the  obstacles  are  known  to  be  many  :  but  it  is  firmly  believed  that  both, 
when  seen  to  be  greatest,  are  not  insurmountable.  Why  may  not  our  wise 
men  devote  attention  to  this  matter  ?  A  Confessed  Offender. 


A  GOOD  IDEA. 


I  read  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  journals,  recently,  an  editorial  on  the 
schools  of  Chicago,  that  pleased  me  considerably.  If  the  said  article  had 
been  more  radical  and  thus  had  struck  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  I  should 
have  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  grumbled  not. 


y 
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However,  the  idea  expressed  is  sound,  logical,  and  ought  to  be  promul- 
gated throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  wherever  the  nuisance 
of  the  free  public  school  exists,  so  that,  peradventure,  some  coming  genius 
could  seize  upon  the  truth  evolved,  elaborate  and  extend  it,  till  the  light  of 
wisdom,  and  the  weight  of  logic ^  would  be  irresistible, — crushing  out,  sweep- 
ing away  forever  that  terrible  burden  to  the  poor,  down-trodden,  tax-rid- 
den people — the  public  school. 

The  editor  recites  the  fact  that  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Chicago 
these  ten  branches  are  tavight :  Reading,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithme- 
tic, History,  Spelling,  Writing,  Drawing,  Music,  and  Miscellaneous,  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  The  cost  of  imparting  instruction  in  these  several 
branches  is  about  a  half  a  millien  dollars,  annually. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  course  is  eight  years,  of  forty  weeks 
each.  Evidently,  then,  the  cost  of  instructing  the  boys  and  girls  of  Chica- 
go, alone,  in  these  branches  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  four  million 
dollars. 

Now  the  plan  proposed  by  the  thoughtful  editor  is  to  cut  out  of  the 
course  at  least  two  of  these  branches,  the  "more  useless"  or  strictly  orna- 
mental say  music  and  drawing.  This,  our  wise  editor  tells  us,  will  reduce 
the  expense  one-fifth,  or  will  save  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  each  year. 

How  much  genuine  comfort  might  be  obtained  if  tliis  amount  were  ju- 
diciously expended  in  lager  beer  and  tobacco  I  Not  only  would  there  be  this 
saving  of  money,  we  are  told,  but  a  corresponding  or  proportional  amount 
of  time  would  be  prevented  from  going  to  waste.  Drop  the  purely  orna- 
mental studies  and  the  course  could  be  pursued  in  four-fifths  of  these  eight 
years. 

Here  then  would  be  a  saving  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  to  each 
pupil. 

Now  what  can  be  more  simple,  what  more  logical ! 
The  trouble  is  our  editor  grasped  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  idea. 
Keduce  the  number  of  studies  ten,  instead  of  two,  and  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars would  be  saved  every  year.  Why,  in  ten  thousand  years  this  would 
amount  to^i-e  billions  of  dollars,  saying  nothing  of  the  interest.  Then  the 
time  that  would  be  saved  is  immense.  Eight  years  for  each  pupil,  or  an  ag- 
gregate to  the  school  children  of  Chicago  of  two  hundred  thousand  years. 

Now  think  of  the  work  a  good,  willing  boy  or  girl  could  do  in  200,000 
years  !  and  then  think  of  all  this  time  wasted  in  attending  the  public  school  I 
"0,  the  Times,"  etc. 

But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  are  so  indifferent  to  their  real  in- 
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terests,  or  are  so  bigoted,  warped  and  prejudiced  in  their  notions  about  these 
things,  that  it  is  folly  to  attempt  any  genuine  or  radfcal  reform.  If  I  could 
but  take  the  dear  people  up  with  me  to  my  high  vantage  ground,  where  they 
could  see  as  I  and  the  truly  progressive  editor  see,  then  I  should  be  for  once 
hopeful,  if  not  happy. 

But  alas  I  this  great  uplifting  I  cannot  bring  about ;  for  this  purging  of 
the  films  of  blindness  I  have  not  the  clay  nor  the  spittle ;  this  unstopping 
of  the  deaf  ears  would  require  more  intellectual  nitro  glycerine  than  I  at 
present  can  control. 

Yet  it  may  be  possible  that  some  approaches  may  be  made  to  this  great- 
ly desired  end,  by  adopting  something  like  the  plan  suggested  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Chicago  grammar  schools. 

I  would  go  farther,  however,  than  the  editor  in  his  wisdom  and  timid- 
ity proposes.  I  would  cut  out  and  remove  from  the  course  all  but  two  of 
the  branches,  for  I  regard  eight  of  them  as  "ornamental".  Reading  and 
Arithmetic  might  for  a  time  be  retained  in  the  schools.  There  is,  probably, 
a  shadow  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  these  studies.  People  can 
make  their  few  real  wants  known  without  being  familiar  with  Lindley  Mur- 
ray, Mulligan,  or  Howland  ;  and  as  to  history,  how  can  it  help  the  average 
voter  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  free  American  citizen,  to  know  that 
Columbus  discovered  this  country  in  1492,  or  that  William  the  Conqueror 
invaded  P^ngland  in  10G6.  Then  as  to  Spelling, — why  it  is  a  pretense  and 
a  fraud.  The  study  as  usually  pursued  cramps,  dwarfs  the  intellect,  compell- 
ing it  to  move  in  fixed  ruts,  or  grooves,  instead  of  permitting  that  ease  and 
freedom  of  expression  which  nature  designed. 

But  why  waste  ink  and  paper,  and  time,  arguing  a  point  that  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  so  clear  I 

My  plan  is  to  reduce  the  course  to  two  studies,  reading  and  arithmetic, 
though  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  these  might  be  included  in  the  dropped 
list.  And  I  hold  to  a  mental  reservation  that  these  two  shall  ultimately  be 
stricken  out. 

Why,  the  idea  that  knowledge,  or  education,  such  as  is  acquired  in  the 
public  school,  is  essential  to  the  peace, prosperity,  moral  or  spiritual  welfare 
of  a  people,  is  one  of  the  most  preposterous  absurdities  that  ever  was  con- 
ceived. 

We  need  not  look  to  foreign  countries  for  evidences  of  the  fact  that  ed- 
ucation is  not  necessary,  but,  rather,  a  useless,  "ornamental,"  luxury. 

A  dozen  years  ago  we  had  in  this  country  four  millions  of  people,  on 
whom  not  one  dollar  of  the  public  money  was  squandered,  not  one  hour  of 
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time  fooled  away  in  giving  instruction  in  reading,  etc.,  and  yet  these  four 
millions  of  human  beings  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health,  were  regularly  vac- 
cinated, attended  camp-meeting,  and  other  visible  means  of  grace,  supported 
themselves  comfortably,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors,  who  had  been  blessed,  or  cursed  rather,  to  some  extent 
with  schooling. 

And  if  four  millions  of  people  could  and  did  take  care  of  themselves 
and  others  without  a  particle  of  public  school  education,  cannot  thirty-six 
millions  support  tJiemselvei-f  even  though  they  may  know  something  of  arith- 
metic and  reading  ? 

Well,  let  us  adopt  for  the  present  this  plan  as  a  compromise,  ever  look- 
ing, however,  for  better  things.  If  we  reduce  the  course  to  two  studies,  the 
cost  will  be  but  one-fifth  that  of  the  present,  thus  saving  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  each  year. 

The  time  would,  of  course,  be  reduced  proportionally,  as  our  editor  as- 
sures us,  and  our  boys  and  girls  could  complete  the  full  course  in  less  than 
a  year  and  a  half;  or  if  only  one  of  these  branches  were  pursued,  say  arith- 
metic, all  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  Chicago  now  learn  of  this  subject  would 
be  as  well  learned  in  one  tenth  of  the  time,  or  in  about  seven  months. 

What  might  be  saved  in  time  and  money,  without  sacrificing  anything 
of  value,  if  the  people  would  only  consider  I 

I  am  for  reform,  and  until  reform  is  brought  about  I  shall  be 

Grumbler  the  Second. 


SOME  THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE  ARITHMETICAL  RULES. 

SUBTRACTION. 

I.  "Subtraction  is  the  process  of  finding  the  difference  between  two 
numbers." 

Assuming  that  subtraction  is  the  opposite  of  addition,  to  which  authors 
generally  assent,  and  that  addition  is  the  process  of  finding  the  sum  of  two 
or  more  numbers,  the  above  definition  of  subtraction,  found  in  several  books, 
is  logically  correct.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  assumes  that  there  are  two 
numbers  at  the  outset. 

Suppose  a  boy  has  ten  marbles  and  gives  six  of  them  to  his  brother, 
how  many  has  he  left  1  Here  there  is  only  one  number  which  is  separated 
into  two  parts,  one  of  them  of  a  definite  size.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  size 
of  the  other.     Query.     Is  this  operation  subtraction  as  defined  above  ? 
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II.  "Subtraction  is  the  process  of  taking  one  number  from  another." 
This,  like  the  first,  is  a  common  definition.     It  also  presumes  two  num- 
bers at  the  outset. 

One  boy  has  ten  marbles  and  another  has  six,  how  many  more  has  one 
than  the  other  ?  Suppose  they  proceed,  in  accordance  with  this  definition, 
to  find  the  difference.  Each  lays  his  marbles  in  a  group  on  the  table.  How 
is  one  group  to  be  actually  taken  from  the  other  ? 

III.  "Subtraction  is  the  process  of  taking  part  of  a  number  away  to 
find  what  is  left."  This  definition  starts  with  only  one  number.  Does  it  em- 
brace the  true  idea  of  subtraction  as  the  opposite  of  addition  ?  By  it  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  problems  can  be  solved.     Can  the  second  ? 

MULTIPLICATION. 

Without  attempting  a  formal  definition,  multiplication  is  a  method  for 
finding  larger  quantities.  The  same  result  can  be  reached  by  addition.  In 
its  scope  it  is  more  limited,  since  the  numbers  with  which  it  deals  must  be 
equal.     It  is  commonly  defined  as, 

"The  process  of  taking  one  of  two  numbers  as  many  times  as  there 
are  units  in  the  other." 

I  lift  a  book  six  times.  Have  I  six  books  as  the  result  ?  Have  I  iii 
any  sense  performed  an  addition  ?  Is  the  definition  a  true  statement  of 
what  is  done  when  we  take  six  twos  of  marbles  and   obtain  twelve  marbles  1 

DIVISION. 

As  multiplication  is  a  process  for  finding  an  amount,  so  division  is  a 
process  for  finding  a  remainder.  It  shows,  at  the  same  time,  how  many  times 
the  subtrahend — divisor — must  be  subtracted  to  find  the  remainder.  Hence 
it  ascertains  how  many  times  one  number  is  contained  in  another.  Would 
not  the  definition  be  better  if  it  suggested  some  relationship  to  subtraction  ? 

Again,  since  multiplication  shows  the  sum  of  several  equal  numbers, — 
how  many  being  indicated  by  the  multiplier, — division  shows  how  many 
numbers  equal  to  the  divisor  can  be  subtracted  from,  or  are  found  in  the 
dividend, — the  hoio  many  being  indicated  by  the  quotient.  So  the  quotient 
in  true  divis^ion,  must  be,  like  the  multiplier  in  multiplication,  an  abstract 
number. 

Problem. — A  man  gave  forty  apples  to  five  boys,  so  that  each  had  the 
same  number  of  apples.     What  was  the  number  ? 

Is  this  really  a  problem  in  division!  L.  S.  E. 
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STATE  EXAMINATION. 

(1876.) 

ASTRONOMY. 

(Time,  70  Minutes.) 

1 .  In  about  what  time  does  light  pass  from  the  Sun  to  the  Earth  ;  to 
Neptune  ;  to  the  fixed  star  nearest  the  Solar  System  ? 

2.  How  many  degrees  in  breadth  is  a  temperate  zone  of  the  Earth, 
and  why  1 

3.  What  is  the  least  possible,  and  what  is  the  greatest  meridional  al- 
titude of  the  Sun  during  a  year  to  an  observer  on  latitude  40o  N.,  and  about 
what  are  the  dates  of  these  occurrences  ? 

4.  Does  the  local  time  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  Sun,  on  a 
given  day,  depend  upon  the  latitude,  or  upon  the  longitude,  of  the  location 
of  the  observer  ? 

5.  Should  the  earth  retain  its  present  shape,  but  cease  to  revolve  upon 
its  axis,  would  there  be  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  ?  And  what,  if  any, 
would  be  the  resulting  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  Equi- 
noctial and  the  Ecliptic  ? 

6.  Find  the  distance  through  which  the  moon  should  fall  toward  the 
earth  in  one  second  of  time:  16.08  feet  being  a  measure  of  the  attractive 
force  of  the  earth  at  its  surface.  Write  the  proportion  giving  the  result  in 
feet. 

7.  Give  Halley's  method  of  finding  the  solar  parallax  by  observations 
of  the  transit  of  Venus.  Draw  a  diagram,  and  illustrate  so  that  your  idea 
may  be  clearly  seen. 

8.  What  are  the  fixed  stars  supposed  to  be,  and  why  ? 

9.  Name  the  four  fixed  stars  nearest  the  Earth 

10.     How  are  the  constituents  of  the  solar  atmosphere  found  by  use  of 
the  spectroscope. 

ZOOLOGY. 

(Time,  50  Minutes.) 


1.  Give  a  comprehensive  definition  of  an  animal. 

2.  Do  birds  approach  nearer  mammals  or  reptiles  in  their  affinities, 
and  why  ? 

3.  Give,  in  regular  sequence,  a  list  of  the  terms  used  by  classicists, 
passing  from  the  individual  to  the  kingdom,  and  giving  a  brief  outline  of 
the  generalizations  which  lead  to  the  use  of  the  terms. 
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4.  Indicate  the  differences  between  a  reptile  and  a  fish. 

5.  Define   homology   and   illustrate  the  use  of  the  term  by  comparing 
individuals  of  at  least  six  families  of  the  vertebrates. 

6.  How  do  insects  breathe,  and  how  does  the  heart  of  them  differ  from 
that  of  mammals. 

7.  Describe  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Batrachians. 

8.  Contrast  the  structure  and  manner  of  growth  of  the  horns  of  the 
deer  and  sheep. 

9.  Give  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  which    would  induce   you  in 
your  private  studies  to  make  a  specialty  of  some  department  of  zoology. 

10.     What  do  we  know  concerning  the  origin  of  life  '      What  is  meant 
by  spontaneous  generation  ? 


NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

(Time,  60  Minutes.) 

1.  Make    a  concise  argument  proving,   first,  the  indestructibility   of 
matter  ;  and,  second,  the  indestructibility  of  force. 

2.  Define  heat,  light,  matter  and  motion. 

3.  What  is  the   physical  source  of  all  terrestrial  motion,  except  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  ] 

4.  Name  the  six  simple  machines  called  the  mechanical  powers. 

5.  Explain  how  the  pendulum  is  used  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
earth. 

6.  Give  three  laws  for  the  vibration  of  strings. 

7.  What  is  sound?     Give  its  velocity  per  second  in  air;  in  water. 

8.  What  is  an  octave  in  music  %     Define  the  diatonic  scale. 

9.  Why  does  the  prism  decompose    light  ?     Give  the  names  of  the 
seven  colors  of  the  spectrum  in  their  order. 

10.  A  power  of  20  lbs.,  by  means  of  a  screw,  exerts  a  pressure  of  800 
lbs.  The  threads  are  one-half  inch  apart  :  what  is  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  in  which  the  power  moves  ? 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

(Time,  60  Minutes.) 

1.  Describe  and  explain  the  general  features  of  the  drainage  of  North 
America. 

2.  Describe   the    circulation  of  the  sea  by  means  of  ocean  currents. 
Give  the  cause. 
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3.  Give  the  reason  for  the  marked  contrast  in  the  temperature  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

4.  How  are  glaciers  and  icebergs  formed  ? 

5.  Name  the  five  great  types  into  which  mankind  is  usually  divided. 
What  three  of  them  are  found  in  Asia  ? 

6.  Grive  the  reasons  for  the  various  colors  of  the  clouds,  when  the  sun 
is  near  the  horizon.     Why  do  red  and  orange  tints  prevail  ? 

7.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  lakes  recently  discovered  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  ;  names,  altitude,  latitude  and  longitude. 

8.  Give  the  points  of  similarity  and  contrast  of  the  land  masses  of  the 
old  and  new  worlds,  in  respect  to  length,  breadth,  mountain  chains,  penin- 
sulas and  location  of  the  highest  mountains. 

9.  Explain  the  phenomenon  of  rain,  and  give  the  reasons  why  most  of 
the  rain  that  falls  in  Illinois  comes  south  west  and  west. 

10.  What  is  the  source  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  earth"? 


*THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL— A  PLEA  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  urged 
in  favor  of  the  retention  of  High  Schools.  I  shall  advance  a  few  of  the  most 
practical,  assuming  that  High  Schools  can  be  so  conducted  as  to  benefit 
their  pupils  and  through  them  the  entire  community.  Perhaps  some  here 
may  have  noticed  the  attacks  upon  the  High  Schools  of  Jacksonville  and 
Aurora,  which  have  only  proved  themselves — as  I  imagined  would  be  the 
case — instrumental  in  arousing  a  greate^r  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  this  branch 
of  our  grand  system  of  education. 

In  these  cases  the  same  old  objections  were  brought  forward,  that  the 
poor  were  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  that  the 
scholars  had  better  be  at  work,  and  others  equally  frivolous  and  absurd. 

I  propose  to  adduce  some  few  facts  and  considerations  to  show,  if  pos- 
sible, that  there  i^  a  necessity  for  public  High  Schools,  that  they  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  civilization  and  that  they  can  be  legally  established  and 
maintained  The  development  of  the  American  character  demands  that  we 
maintain  opportunities  for  higher  education  at  public  expense.  Our  High 
Schools,  art  galleries,  and  free  libraries  are  not  needless  expenses  but  are  a 

*Read  before  the  Cook  Co.  Principals'  Association,  Oct.  14th,  1876. 
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wise  expenditure  of  money.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the  poor  child  of 
genius  should  have  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  education,  and  of  becom- 
ing a  statesman,  or  of  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education, 
as  that  the  fortunate  one,  the  child  of  the  wealthy,  should  have  these  oppor- 
tunities. The  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  found  in  the  schools  are  children 
and  youth  of  good  habits,  noble  impulses,  many  of  them  possessed  of  more 
than  ordinary  talent,  but  children  of  parents  who  could  not  possibly  other- 
wise have  given  them  anything  more  than  a  rudimentary  education.  In  the 
High  School  they  are  drilled  and  taught,  the  great  fields  of  study  are  opened 
to  them  and  then  they  are  fitted  for  those  posts  of  honor  and  professional 
service,  which  when  we  see  the  work  that  they  accomplish,  and  the  manner 
in  which  society  is  enriched,  make  us  proud  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
were  prepared.  To  abolish  these  schools  and  compel  every  child  of  poor 
parents  to  depend  upon  private  charity  for  a  superior  education  would  be 
to  take  a  step  of  a  hundred  years  backward  ;  it  would  speak  defiance  to 
what  our  leading  educators  have  been  toiling  for,  it  would  be  a  step  which 
we  shall  not  undertake,  even  though  it  would  appease  the  demands  of  a  few 
rich  persons,  many  of  whom  in  heart,  simply  would  aim  at  the  complete 
overthrow  of  our  system  of  public  schools.  Our  State  schools  are  one  grand 
fabric.  The  higher  schools  are  incentives  towards  a  better  class  of  work  in 
the  common  or  lower  grade  schools. 

It  is  education  that  makes  a  nation  strong.  In  this  the  strength  of 
Germany  consists,  and  if  then  it  be  true  that  better  work  is  accomplished, 
that  more  progress  is  made  by  these  students  simply  because  they  see  that 
there  is  a  chance  for  them  to  better  qualify  and  prepare  themselves  for  col- 
lege and  for  the  walks  of  life,  is  not  this  an  argument  of  itself  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  High  Schools  ? 

They  are  not  simply  to  prepare  students  for  college.  Indeed,  I  hold 
that  this  work  should  be  done  by  them,  but  that  to  me  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  first  requirement,  nor  in  fact  of  the  most  importance.  The  majority  of 
the  pupils  who  enter  the  high  school,  after  remaining  in  it  a  while,  perhaps 
to  graduate  and  perhaps  not,  finally  find  their  way  into  business.  Does  any 
one  claim  that  because  they  are  educated  they  cannot  do  as  good  work  ? 
Will  not,  rather,  everyone  of  careful  observation  allow  that  the  better  a  man 
is  educated  the  better  artisan  he  makes  ?  It  is  a  general  truth,  and  is 
demonstrated  by  a  careful  study  of  facts. 

Educate  the  carpenter,  educate  the  blacksmith,  educate  the  rail-splitter, 
educate  the  merchant,  educate  the  doctor,  educate  the  minister.  How 
much  more  scientifically  in  all  cases  his  work  will  be  performed. 
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That  it  is  expedient  to  support  a  high  school  for  the  sake  of  improving 
the  lower  schools  is  then  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  schools 
of  the  higher  grades. 

The  average  expense  of  a  high  school  is  about  one  tenth  that  which  is 
expended  for  the  other  schools.  Without  the  high  school  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  common  schools  would  gradually  dimin- 
ish, and  if  one  were  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  high  school,  he  would 
find  it  necessary  to  expend  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  he  now  does  in 
order  that  they  might  obtain  the  same  proficiency  as  before,  and  even  then 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  undertaking  would  succeed.  Each  grade  has  its  own 
separate  work.  It  is  the  part  of  the  primary  grades  to  train  the  perceptive 
faculties  and  to  develop  the  power  of  attention.  All  the  eff'orts  of  the  child 
from  six  to  nine  years  of  age  are  used  in  the  cultivation  of  this  one  power 
of  perception. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  to  train  the 
reasoning  powers,  which  begin  to  develop  in  the  lower  of  these  two  and 
expand  in  the  higher,  while  the  whole  beautiful  fabric  is  crowned  by  the 
high  school  in  the  enlargement  and  breadth  of  the  faculties  by  culture  and 
adornment,  which  tend  to  make  the  student  a  better  citizen  and  a  better 
member  of  society.  Culture  does  not  begin  in  the  high  school,  but  its  broad 
development  should  be  here  made. 

Aside  from  the  economic  view  of  a  high  school  there  is  another  argu- 
ment which  with  us  bears  great  weight.  Each  community  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  educate  its  own  directive  power.  This  should  be  done  largely  by 
the  high  school.  If  a  community  does  not  educate  its  own  teachers,  its  can- 
didates for  instructors  must  be  sent  away  to  obtain  that  which  could  as  well 
be  secured  at  home,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a  high  premium  for 
the  foreign  product.  The  bulk  of  the  education  should  be  secured  here. 
Here  the  foundation  is  laid.  The  finishing  touches  may  be  given  elsewhere. 
This  education,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  should  be  the  best  that  can 
be  given.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Republic  none  were  too  good  to  be  teach- 
ers ;  the  college  graduates,  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  clergyman,  the  doctor 
or  the  judge,  were  all.  enrolled  in  the  ranks,  and  as  much  was  to  be  taught 
as  the  people  demanded,  and  for  which  they  were  willing  to  pay.  "Chief 
Justice  Henshaw  ruled,  that  it  was  lawful  to  teach  Hebrew  in  the  common 
school  if  the  people  desired  to  pay  for  it."  What  is  the  ground  for  dis- 
criminating between  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  History  of  the  United  States 
and  general  History,  Grammar  or  Rhetoric  1  I  am  constrained  to  think  that 
he  who  raises  an  objection  and  endeavors  to  draw  a  line  between  the  differ- 
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ent  teachers,  does  so  not  because  he  may  object  ti  any  one  of  these,  but 
simply  because  in  heart  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  any  part  of  the  whole 
system  of  public  instruction.  The  only  cure  for  the  acknowledged  inferiority 
of  the  most  of  our  country  schools  is  to  provide  better  teachers.  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  will  the  school  be.  The  teacher  needs  to  be  better  trained. 
Trained  first  in  the  study  of  those  things  which  are  again  to  be  taught  (and 
here  is  the  proper  province  of  the  high  school,  and  where  the  greater  portion 
of  the  education  should  be  given),  then,  possibly,  trained  in  methods  which 
should  come  after  the  high  school  course.  It  is  charlatanism  to  think  that 
a  few  months'  course  in  methods,  where  there  is  little  or  no  real  foundation 
in  knowledge,  will  give  us  apt  and  efficient  teachers.  Knowledge  is  the  firm 
foundation.  Methods  are  only  the  upper  work,  the  pleasant  adornments 
which  help  to  beautify  the  whole  structure. 

It  is  estimated  that  120,000  new  teachers  are  demanded  each  year  for 
the  schools  of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  statistics  show  us  that  about  6,000 
are  educated  in  the  Normal  schools.  The  rest  are  mostly  educated  in  the 
high  schools.  Do  you  think  our  general  system  of  education  would  main- 
tain its  present  good  standing  if  these  schools  of  preparation  were  to  be  dis- 
carded ?     Assuredly  not, 

(CONCLUDED  NEXT  MONTH.) 


We  present  in  this  number  the  programme  of  the  State  Association. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  meeting  will  be  at  Champaign,  December  27-29.  The 
place  is  easily  reached,  and  we  should  have  a  rousing  meeting.  The  topic, 
"What  changes  are  required  in  the  School  law  ?",  should  have  a  careful  dis- 
cussion, and  if  it  is  the  conclusion  that  changes  are  needed,  the  Association 
should  see  to  it  that  they  are  accomplished.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
teachers  of  the  State  had  some  infiuence  in  determining  the  character  of  leg- 
islation on  educational  questions.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  should  know 
something  of  the  needs  of  the  time. 

When  our  worthy  legislators  desire  information  on  other  topics  they 
seek  such  information  from  acknowledged  experts ;  but  every  one  seems  to 
consider   himself  equal  to  the  school  question. 

That  the  schoolmaster  has  cut  but  a  slight  figure  in  politics,  however, 
is  chiefly  due  to  his  own  neglect. 
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The  Association  should  endeavor  to  recover  its  lost  potency,  and  should 
make  itself  felt  at  Springfield,  at  the  biennial  gathering  of  our  law-makers. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  one  in  our  next  number.  Let  the  sub- 
ject be  started  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 


Why  has  it  never  occurred  to  the  schoolmaster  before  to  determine 
some  of  the  questions  that  disturb  the  pedagogic  mind,  by  the  conclusive 
and  satisfactory  method  in  which  political  questions  are  settled  ?  We  saw 
the  experiment  tried  a  short  time  since,  and  it  worked  like  a  charm. 

There  are  certain  topics  that  are  as  inevitable  as  death  and  taxes.  Let 
a  half-score  of  teachers  assemble  and  organize,  and  the  old  interrogatories 
appear  upon  the  scene.  "Is  it  well  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  ?"  "Can 
the  schools  be  made  more  effective  ?"  "Is  it  wise  to  award  prizes  for  excel- 
lence in  scholarship  and  deportment  V  and  so  on  through  the  dreary  list. 
Why  shouldn't  the  State  Association  take  a  half-hour  some  day,  and  finally 
and  completely  settle  by  a  direct  vote  a  hundred  or  so  of  these  standing 
conundrums,  so  that  they  shall  cease  to  molest  ?  Is  the  schoolmaster  to  be 
perpetually  haunted  by  impertinent  interrogation  marks  ?  But  the  habit 
has  possession  of  us,  and  we  can  only  inquire  with  the  late  Mr.  Ward, 
"Why  is  this  thus  V 

Valedictory. — The  pressure  of  other  cares  has  induced  me  to  relinquish 
to  Prof.  Cook,  my  interest  in  the  Schoolmaster,  from  this  time  forth.  As 
my  connection  with  the  periodical  has  been  little  more  than  nominal  for  the 
last  three  months,  I  need  not  say  that  this  change  will  have  no  efi"ect  to  in- 
jure the  Schoolmaster.  Its  present  excellence,  high  standing,  and  financial 
prosperity,  are  directly  and  chiefly  the  results  of  his  good  judgment,  in- 
dustry and  untiring  energy. 

Five  years  and  a  half  ago,  I  became  associated  in  the  management  of 
this  journal.  During  this  time,  I  believe  it  has  steadily  increased  in 
excellence  and  influence.  It  has  always  paid  expenses  and  something  more, 
notwithstanding  the  "hard  times,"  and  the  fact  that  so  many  other  journals 
have  succumbed.  But  it  has  never  been  more  prosperous,  or  promised  bet- 
ter for  the  future,  than  to-day  Yet  its  influence  should  be  extended  four- 
fold, and  I  earnestly  bespeak  for  it  the  hearty  co-operation  and  active  as- 
sistance of  its  numerous  friends. 

I  shall  hope  to  speak  through  its  pages,  often,  to  old  friends,  although 
the  responsibility  for  its  management  will  now  rest  wholly  with  another. 

E.  C.  Hewett. 
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As  we  write,  the  preliminary  steps  in  the  trial  of  Sullivan,  the  slayer 
of  Hanford,  are  going  forward.  According  to  the  newspaper  reports,  the  ac- 
cused has  been  allowed  virtually  to  select  his  judge  ;.  and  the  case  is  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  by  this  judge,  and  the  three  astute  lawyers  for  the  de- 
fence, that  it  looks  very  much  as  though  the  trial  is  to  be  a  mere  farce,  like 
so  many  others,  merely  a  preliminary  formality  for  turning  the  prisoner 
loose.  The  impanneling  of  the  jury  is  found  to  be  a  very  slow  matter,  as 
the  court  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  no  man  is  fit  to  be  on  this 
jury  unless  he  is  an  ignoramus,  who  has  not  read  the  papers  nor  thought  up- 
on the  subject  at  all.  These  sharp  lawyers  well  know  what  kind  of  men  they 
are  likely  to  be  able  to  wind  around  their  fingers. 

Now,  this  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  cases  that  may  well  cause 
thoughtful  men  to  ask  if  the  time  is  not  soon  coming  when  no  intelligent 
man  can  think  of  courts  or  trials,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  so-called  justice 
with  anything  but  merited  contempt.  Criminals,  if  caught,  are  caught  at 
great  expense,  the  trial  involves  a  great  expense,  and  then,  through  the  in- 
competency of  the  jury,  or  some  technicality  in  law,  or  some  keen  trick  of 
the  lawyers,  he  escapes  ;  or,  being  convicted,  the  pardoning  power  of  the 
executive  turns  him  loose,  as  in  the  famous  whisky  cases.  But,  the  dockets 
are  full ;  judges  and  lawyers  and  sherifis  are  busy  ;  court  houses  and  jails 
are  built,  and  the  poor,  long-suffering  public  meekly  pays  the  bills. 

We,  as  teachers,  ought  to  train  our  pupils  to  be  law-abiding  citizens,  to 
have  respect  for  laws  and  courts ;  but,  unless  things  change,  and  that  thor- 
oughly, the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  can  do  this  only  by  stultifying 
ourselves,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will  repressing  every  feeling  of  justice  or 
manhood.     Here  is  a  field  for  genuine  reformers. 


In  the  August  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  may  be  found 
an  article  entitled  "American  Colleges  vert^us  American  Science."  In  this 
article,  the  writer  arraigns  the  colleges  of  our  country  as  the  foes  to  scien- 
tific progress.  We  heartily  sympathize  with  much  that  he  has  to  say.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  fewer  and  abler  colleges  instead  of  such 
a  multitude  of  weakly  ones.  Of  course,  he  charges  Sectarianism  in  religion, 
with  nmeh  of  the  responsibility  for  this  policy  of  scaferation.  Such  a  charge 
is  common  ;  we  hear  it  iterated  and  re-iterated  in  scores  of  ways.  Now,  we 
no  more  believe  in  "Presbyterian  Mathematics,  Baptist  Chemistry,  Episco- 
palian Classics,  and  Methodist  Geology,"  than  he  does.  But,  before  relig- 
ious  people,  who  have  denominational  creeds  that  they  hold  very  dear,  are 
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condemned  too  savagely,    we  demand  for  them  candid  answers  to  a  few  plain 
questions  : 

1.  Are  not  our  colleges;  poor  as  they  are,  better  than  none  1 

2.  Have  not  almost  all  of  them  been  established  and  endowed  with 
the  money  of  religious  men,  who  were  earnest  for  the  upholding  of  that  par- 
ticular form  of  faith  which  they  held  ] 

3.  Is  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  or  the  major  part  of  it,  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  ? 

4.  If  not,  why  do  not  these  men,  who  are  so  disgusted  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  aifairs,  and  who  know  so  well  what  sort  of  colleges  we  ought  to 
have,  bring  influences  to  bear  upon  rich  men  who  are  not  religious  or  who 
are  sufficiently  broad  in  their  views,  to  get  them  to  endow  such  colleges  as 
we  ought  to  have  ? 

5.  Is  there  anything  in  the   Constitution  to  forbid    such  a  course? 

6.  If  not,  would  it  not  be  wiser  and  more  manly  to  do  something  posi- 
tive of  this  kind  rather  than  to  snarl  everlastingly  at  conscientious,  though 
perhaps  mistaken,  men  for  what  they  have  done  in  the  way  of  providing  such 
means  for  the  education  of  youth  as  we  have  ? 

The  Educational  Association  of  Virginia  has  grappled  with  tlie  exist- 
ing textbooks  on  history  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  it  accepts  the  conclu- 
sions of  its  committee,  consigns  them,  without  exception,  to  the  bad. 

One  J.  W.  Jones,  D.D.,  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee.  He 
declares  that  all  of  the  fifteen  histories  that  he  has  examined  are  unfit  for 
Virginia  schools.  They  are  unfair  to  the  South  from  the  history  of  the  early 
settlements  to  the  close  of  the  "  war  between  the  States.''     He  further  says: 

"  They  so  tell  the  story  of  the  early  contests  with  the  Indians  as  to 
make  every  Northern  settler  a  hero  and  every  woman  a  heroine,  while  the 
settlers  at  the  South  are  represented  as  accomplishing  by  rapine  and  fraud 
what  the  manly  courage  of  New  England  honorably  attained.  They  claim 
for  the  North  the  lion's  share  of  the  glory  of  beginning  and  successfully 
prosecuting  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  ignore  or  slur  over  the  plain 
historic  facts  that  the  first  voice  for  separation  from  Great  Britain  was  raised 
at  the  South  ;  that  a  Virginian  moved  and  a  Virginian  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  that  a  Virginia  commander-in-chief  led  the  colonists  to 
victory  ;  that  the  South  furnished  troops  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation ;  and  that  while  Northern  soldiers  seldom,  if  ever,  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  South,  almost  every  battle-field  at  the  North  was  illustrated  with 
Southern  valor  and  drenched  with  Southern  blood." 

We  fear  that  Brother  Jones'  eyes  are  poor  or  that  his  digestion  is  bad. 
It  has  been  our  fortune  to  see  and  use  several  of  these  books,  and  we  re- 
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member  no  one  of  them  that  does  not  give  equal  credit  to  South  and  North 
for  the  heroic  deeds  of  Revolutionary  times.  We  know  of  no  book  that 
"  slurs "  over  the  fact  that  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  a  Virginian,  that 
Jefferson's  home  was  in  the  same  State,  and  that  Gteorge  Washington 
was  a  shining  ornament  of  the  same  illustrious  Commonwealth,  Why  does  n't 
the  writer  designate  the  offending  authors  and  show  wherein  they  have  so  sadly 
departed  from  the  facts  of  history]  He  does,  indeed,  give  special  mention 
of  one,  but  fails  to  substantiate  his  charges  by  a  single  quotation.  Of  this 
book  he  says  : 

"  It  is  unquestionably  the  fairest  of  any  of  these  histories,  and  yet  it 
abounds  in  misstatements,  misrepresentations,  and  perversions  of  the  truth, 
on  well  nigh  every  page,  and  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  school  room  or  the 
family." 

Why  not  inform  a  suffering  public  respecting  the  heresies  upon  which 
they  are  feeding?  Why  does  this  repository  of  the  facts  of  the  case  with- 
hold the  desired  corrections  ?     The  article  concludes  as  follows  : 

<'  I  would  not  carry  into  the  school  room  '  the  bitter  memories  of  a 
stormy  past,'  or  have  our  children  taught  anything  which  would  mar  their 
devotion  to  the  Union  and  Constitution  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  permit  them  to  be  taught  that,  in  the 
great  contests  which  have  divided  the  countrv^,  the  South  has  been  the  ag- 
gressor; or  that  in  the  war,  which  resulted,  their  fathers  were  '  Rebels'  and 
'  Traitors,'  or  bore  themselves  unworthily  in  the  great  struggle. 

■'■  Nay,  I  would  have  them  taught  the  whole  truth  of  our  history,  the 
true  story  of  the  colonization  of  these  Western  wilds,  the  Revolution  of  '76 
and  the  history  of  the  country,  until  Northern  fanaticism  forced  the  South 
to  reassert  the  principles  of  the  first  Revolution.  And  I  would  have  them 
taught  that  when,  in  1861,  their  fathers  took  up  arms,  they  were  patriots  as 
true  as  ever  drew  sword  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  made  a  fight  against 
overwhelming  odds,  which  should  illume  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  the 
world's  history— that  Lee,  and  Jackson,  and  Stuart,  and  Hill,  and  Sid- 
ney Johnson,  and  Polk,  and  Ashby,  and  the  thousands  of  others  of  our 
soldiers,  who  fell  in  that  contest,  do  not  sleep  in  dishonored  graves,  but  were 
patriot  heroes,  whom  the  uorld  should  delight  to  honor." 

Here's  richness  !  Of  course  it  won't  "  mar  their  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  the  Consititution  "  to  instill  into  their  minds  the  cheering  conviction 
that  the  men  who  endeavored  to  destroy  the  Union  were  doing  a  very  proper 
and  honorable  thing.  And  wherein,  Brother  Jones,  was  secession  a  reasser- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  first  Revolution  ?  Trace  the  analogies  and  sub- 
stantiate them  and  we  will  cordially  yield.  Teach  the  children,  if  you  will, 
to  honor  Lee,  and  Jackson,  and  Stuart,  and  Hill,  and  the  rest,  for  their 
personal  bravery  and  for  their  devotion  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  right ; 
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but  teach  them  at  the  same  time  that  the  State  Rights  dogma  was  a  fatal 
error  of  their  political  creed.  Teach  them  that  we  are  a  nation,  and  not  a 
mere  aggregation  of  States,  any  one  of  which  may  stray  from  its  ap- 
pointed place  at  pleasure.  Teach  them  that  there  is  no  North,  no  South. 
Teach  them  that  the  bitter  spirit  of  intolerance  that  permeates  "  the  report 
of  the  committee"  has  no  parallel  in  any  respectable  educational  circles  in 
the  North.  Teach  them  that  the  North  deplores  the  sad  fact  that  the  South 
is  unwilling  to  confess  its  wrong.  Teach  them  that  patriots  everywhere  have 
no  desire  to  wither  the  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  heroic  but  misguided 
dead,  but  that  they  earnestly  hope  that  the  new  generation  at  the  South  may 
grow  into  manhood  with  the  thought  that  the  North  sowed  their  sunny  fields 
with  northern  dead  simply  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  fathers  unbroken. 

R.  W.  Putnam  has  severed  his  connection  with  Brewer  &  Tileston, 
and  enters  the  service  of  the  Appleton's.  His  headquarters  will  be  with 
Mr.  Lane,  at  117  State  street,  Chicago. 

Cowperthwait  &  Co.  have  in  press  "  a  Child's  first  book  in  written 
language,"  by  the  well-know  author.  Prof.  Greene.  It  will  be  followed 
by  the  second  book  in  due  time. 

Mr.  S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria,  writes  us  that  the  County  Normal  School 
is  fuller  than  ever  before.  Why  doesn't  some  other  county,  or  combination 
of  counties,  try  the  experiment 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  recent  occurence  in  book-selling  cir- 
cles, in  central  Illinois,  is  the  removal  of  Maxwell  &  Co.,  of  Blooming- 
ton,  to  their  new  quarters  on  Jefferson  and  Main  streets. 

In  1858,  J.  W.  Maxwell,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  became  a 
partner  in  a  small  retail  book-store  on  Center  street.  One  room,  of  modest 
dimensions,  sufficed  for  their  trade.  The  writer  hereof  has  vague  recollections 
of  an  antiquated  establishment,  with  an  air  that  was  very  suggestive  of  old 
folios  and  dusty  manuscripts.  An  annual  business  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  dollars  was  all  that  the  books  indicated.  There  was  no  promise  of 
future  success  in  any  feature.  They  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  war 
times,  however,  and  in  1863  began  the  wholesale  experiment,  putting  one 
man  on  the  road.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  S.  A.  Maxwell,  familiarly  known  as 
"  Gus,  "  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  "  mounted"  a  sample  case,  and  went 
forth    "  conquering  and  to  conquer,"       It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
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for  the  house.  The  young  salesman  soon  developed  remarkable  business  quali- 
ties, and  in  ISGG  was  duly  installed  as  junior  member  of  the  firm.  He  as- 
sumed control  of  the  wholesale  department,  and  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  pluck,  economy,  and  care,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  business  that, 
In  the  brief  space  of  a  single  decade,  has  made  him  a  comparatively  rich  man, 
and  Bloomington  a  familiar  name  to  the  book  trade  of  the  west. 

The  elegant  building  now  occupied  by  the  house  was  built  for  them  by 
J.  W.  EvA.NS,  the  well  known  builder,  and  has  a  front  of  twenty-two  feet 
on  Jefferson  street,  and,  forming  an  angle  around  the  corner  building,  pre- 
sents a  thirty-one  foot  front  on  Main.  It  is  four  stories  high,  and  is  a  model 
of  neatness  and  elegance.  It  is  absolutely  crowded  with  stock,  and  there  is 
no  waste  room  in  all  its  sixteen  thousand  feet  of  floor.  Instead  of  the 
diminutive  room  of  185S,  they  have  the  equivalent  of  a  room  25xG40. 

The  basement  is  occupied  by  furnaces,  etc.,  and  b}'  the  ink  factory,  from 
which  T'JjOOO  bottles  emerge  annually. 

The  first  floor  contains  Mr.  Maxwell's  private  office,  hand.somely  furn- 
ished, the  counting  room,  and  the  retail  department.  The  last  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Prevost.  Any  sketch  of  the  house  would  be  im- 
perfect without  mention  of  Mr.  l*REVf>ST,  since  to  his  tireless  industry  and 
genial  good  nature  is  largely  due  the  extensive  trade  of  this  department. 
A  niivc'l  feature  of  this  floor  is  a  nicely  furnished  anartmeut  for  visitors. 

Un  the  second  floor  is  the  wholesale  department,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  .Mr.  C.  A.  CoE.  This  floor  is  crowded  with  the  various  goods 
incident  to  a  large  jobbing  trade  and  is  furnished  with  ingenious  time-saving 
devices  in  the  way  of  .sample  cases,  elevator,  etc. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  stationery  department.  Here  envelopes  by 
the  cord  and  paper  by  the  ton  greet  the  eye. 

The  fourth  floor  is  occupied  by  the  paper  lianging  department. 
Two  or  three  itenjs  will  give  .some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business. 
Eighteen  men  are  employed.      They  sold  last  season  3,500  sets  of  cro(|uet, 
twenty-three  car   loads  of  paper,  5,000,000  envelopes,  and   other  goods  in 
proportionate  amount. 

.Ml  of  this  vast  business  passes  under  .^Ir.  Maxwell's  eye,  and  receives 
his  personal  attention.  He  has  iujpressed  his  habits  upon  the  employes  and 
all  seem  careful,  attentive,  and  industrious.  The  building  is  arranged  so 
that  goods  can  be  received  or  .sent  and  no  indication  of  it  appears  within,  as 
the  elevator  discharges  its  loads  upon  the  street. 

When  an  inlan«l  town  like  Bloomington  competes  with  the  metropolis 
in  the  book  trade  she  may  well  be  proud  of  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens. 
May  success  continue  to  utteml  tin-   M.v.wvki.i.'.s  in  '»  tluir  iifw  (Icjuirturo." 
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It  was  our  good  fortune,  not  long  since,  to  be  present  at  a  session  of 
the  Chicago  Principals'  Association,  It  was  their  first  meeting  for  the  year. 
Considering  the  somewhat  revolutionary  action  of  the  Board,  we  were  hardly 
prepared  for  so  good-natured  an  assemblage.  We  congratulate  that  body 
upon  its  philosophy.  It  more  than  looks  the  situation  in  the  face, — it  stares 
it  out  of  countenance. 

Its  mental  attitude  is  very  suggestive  of  "patience  on  a  monument 
smiling  at  grief."  Many  of  the  principals  have  suffered  a  reduction  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  within  two  years.  They  "  stand  by  "  for  the  present,  but 
they  will  quietly  withdraw,  doubtless,  as  better  opportunities  offer. 


We  have  received  the  following,  which  will  be  of  interest : 

Springeield,  111.,  October  18, 1876. 

Editor  Schoolmaster  : — I  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  those  to  whom 
State  teacher's  certificates  were  issued  in  1875,  and  also  those  who  passed 
the  examination  at  Lincoln,  in  May,  1876,  which  should  have  been  included 
in  the  statement  sent  you  September  16,  1876  : 

Ellen  P.  White,  Lyons,  Iowa  ;  James  Ellis,  Park's  Corners.  Boone 
Co.,  111.:  Joseph  Gr.  Wright,  Ogden,  Champaign  Co.,  Ill,;  Henry  A.  Smith, 
Sterling,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.;  Mary  J.  Howard,  Berlin,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.; 
Elliot  Whipple,  Westfield,  Clark  Co.,  Ill ;  R.  H.  Beggs,  Wilmington,  Will 
Co.,  111.;  Joshua  Thorp,  Beardstown,  Cass  Co.,  Ill  :  Mary  A.  West,  G-ales- 
burg,  Knox  Co.,  111.;  Mary  Hartmau,  Galesburg,  Knox  Co.,  111.;  Libbie 
E.  Kennedy,  Sandwich,  DeKalb  Co.,  111.;  Henry  C.  Cox,  Farmington,  Fulton 
Co.,  111.;  Albert  E.  Chase,  Hartford,  Wis.;  Flora  Farnsworth,  Dundee,  Kane 
Co.,  111.;  Emma  R.  Pierson,  Marengo,  McHenry  Co.,  111.;  J.  Lawson 
Wright,  Adeline,  Ogle  Co.,  Hi  ;  Shadrack  C.  Bond,  Chester,  Randolph  Co., 
111.;  Henry  T.  Wright,  Cobden,  Union  Co.,  111.;  Edwin  Auerswald,  Mas- 
coutah,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.;  Justin  E.  Dow,  Peoria,  Peoria  Co.,  111. 

Certificates  were  issued  to  the  following  five  persons  on  the  examination 
held  at  Lincotn,  March  23,  1876: 

Benjamin  S.  Hedges,  Mt.  Morris,  Ogle  Co.,  111.;  Benjamin  F.  Stocks, 
Bethalto,  Madison  Co.,  111.;  Joseph  Harker,  De  Soto,  Jackson  Co.,  Hi.; 
John  L.  Shearer,  Rockport,  Jackson  Co.,  111.;  J.  C.  Scullen,  Elkhart, 
Logan  Co.,  111. 

Four  certificates  have  been  granted  since  September  16,  1876,  on  a  re- 
examination of  the  papers,  to  the  following  persons  : 

Hosea  B  Lathe,  Lyndon,  Whiteside  Co.,  Ill;  Ennua  C.  Pierson,  Jack- 
sonville, Morgan  Co.,  Ill  ;  Edwin  A.  Doolittle,  Carrollton,  Green  Co.:  111.; 
George  W.  Dinsmore,  Time,  Pike  Co.,  111.     Respectfully, 

S.  M.  Ettkr,  Supt.  Pub.  In. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Journal  has  the  following  to  say  about  our  exhibit 
at  Philadelphia: 

Of  manuscript  work  494  volumes  are  presented  for  inspection,  the  larjrest  number  found  in 
any  one  exhibit.  Nine  counties  present  volumes  from  ungraded  schools.  The  graded  schools, 
including  the  high  schools,  of  many  cities  and  towns,  are  well  represented.  The  private  semi- 
naries of  Illinois  are  more  fully  shown  than  those  of  any  other  state.  The  two  Normal  Univer- 
sities, two  connty  Normal  Schools,  those  of  Cook  and  Peoria  counties,  and  one  city  Training 
School,  present  the  results  of  their  instruction.  Five  Colleges  and  the  Industrial  University 
are  represented,  the  latter,  as  we  have  before  said,  more  fully  and  adequately  than  any  other 
college  or  university.  The  Illinois  exhibit  alone  comprehends  a  complete  school  system,  pre- 
senting, indeed,  sonie  features,  as  county  normal  schools,  not  found  in  any  other  state.  The 
character  of  the  school  products  shown  justifies  the  interests  represented.  The  country  school 
work,  although  small  in  amount,  was  fair,  Ogle  county,  perhaps,  ranking  first  We  were  very 
much  pleased  with  a  volume  from  Peoria  county,  showing  the  teachers'  work  in  the  county  in- 
stitute. 

The  city  of  Chicago  alone  presents  88  volumes  of  scholars'  work  from  its  graded  schools. 
Besides  the  volumes  showing  the  usual  branches  of  study  pursued  in  all  the  schools,  from 
primary  to  high,  here  are  found  a  "  History  of  Chicago  from  17G3  to  18T6,"  a  volume  of  special 
work  in  German,  a  volume  of  special  work  in  con.position,  and  a  volume  of  work  by  de;  f  mutes. 
Entire  grade  work,  entire  class  work,  and  selected  work  are  shown.  The  exhibit  is  complete, 
and  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  management.  Composition  and  mathematics  seemed  to  us 
the  excellent  features  peculiar  to  the  Chicago  exiiibit.  The  execution  and  modes  of  presenting 
the  work  of  pupils  were  somewhat  disappointing.  The  drawings,  Including  mechanical  draw- 
ings, from  the  Evening  High  School,  were  comparatively  good. 

Aurora  came  next  to  Chicago  in  the  amount  of  material  presented,  perhaps  not  next  in  the 
instructive  features  of  its  work.  The  portion  of  the  Aurora  schools  under  the  care  of  Prof.  W. 
B.  Powell,  Superintendent,  are  deservedly  famous  throughout  the  Northwest  at  least,  for 
their  excellence.  The  scholars'  work  on  exhibition  bears  out  the  reputation  of  the  schools. 
Perhaps,  at  first  sight  the  observer  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  appearauce  of  manuscripts— 
and  the  penmanship  is  not  equal  to  that  of  many  other  schools,  nor  as  good  as  it  should  have 
been- but  here.  .IS  in  C'eveland  and  Indianapolis,  we  find  the  tokens  of  ludLpendent  profes- 
sional thought  and  teaching.  And  we  must  frankly  say  that  che  student  of  education,  with  a 
vast  field  before  him  and  but  little  time  at  his  command,  will  profit  most  by  a  close  study  of 
these  representative  exhibits.  One  peculiarity  of  the  instruction  iu  the  Aurora  schools  is  its 
independence  of  text-books,  none  but  readers  and  geographies  being  used  below  the  high- 
school  grades.  Each  subject  is  shown  throu<?hout  from  the  second  grade,  to  the  lowest,  in  a 
separate  volume  or  portion  of  a  volume.  And  it  is  almost  wholly,  evidently,  the  daily  work  of 
pupils  transferred  to  bound  volumes.  The  method  pursued  iu  each  branch  from  year  to  year  is 
clearly  indicated,  and  the  progress  of  pupils  in  accordance  therewith  made  obvious.  And  there 
is  a  method  with  consecutive  steps  tor  every  branch.  The  teachers  had  given  to  the  results 
reached  by  the  pupils  in  their  statements  and  answers  specific  values..  Composition  is 
thoroughly  and  systematically  taught.  The  impromptu  essays  presented  were  satisfactory 
evidences  of  the  fact.  In  spelling,  all  words  liable  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  were  taught.  In 
arithmetic,  the  fundamental  operations  were  taught  from  the  first.  Aurora  has  its  own  training 
school  in  which  teachers  are  fitted  for  the  schools. 

Peoria  was  well  represented,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  We  examined  the  work  of 
one  school,  the  Second  District,  and  found  in  the  manuscripts  what  we  expected  to  find  from 
previous  knowledge,  good  work  shown  in  most  of  the  branches.  We  found  ourselves  regretting 
that  the  reading  could  not  be  in  some  way  exhibited,  as  we  remembered  that  the  Leigh  system 
is  very  thoroughly  um\  successfully  taught  in  these  schools. 

The  Peoria  Cr)unty  Normal  School  presented  results  of  examinations,  and  essays  on  L'eneral 
subjects  from  the  pupil  teachen?.  It  is  evident  that  this  school  is  doing  a  uoble  work  for  the 
county  in  which  it  is  located.    Its  influence  is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  county  boundaries. 


CHIC  AG  0  DEP  A  RTM  KNT. 


James  Hannan.  Editor. 


The  October  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Board  of  Education  on  Saturday  morning,  Oct.  7th.  Mr.  Pick.\rd,  who  is 
Centennializing,  etc.,  on  leave  of  absence,  was  away,  leaving  Mr.  Howland,  the 
Vice  President,  to  preside. 

Several  matters  of  minor  importance  connected  with  the  intercourse  and  re- 
ports of  teachers  and  the  Superintendent's  office  were  referred  to  by  Acting  Super- 
intendent I  »<)TV.  and  such  details  given  as  were  calculated  to  facilitate  the  transac- 
tion of  that  cla-ss  of  business. 
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In  the  line  of  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  Mr.  Doty  suggested  the  wisdom 
of  impressing  upon  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  especially  new 
teachers,  the  propriety  of  care  and  regard  for  the  just  rights  and  feelings  of  pupils, 
and  of  uniform  courtesy  in  dealing  with  their  parents.  Mr.  Doty  further  suggested 
that  it  might  be  well  to  caution  pupils  against  gazing  at  visitors,  with  a  view  to 
preserving  the  reputation  which  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Chicago  have  hereto- 
fore maintained  and  deserved  in  that  respect.  Finally,  Mr.  Doty  recommended 
that,  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  some  of  the  larger  pupils  be  detailed  to 
look  after  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  younger  ones  on  their  way  to  school. 

After  some  difficulty  in  getting  started,  a  discussion  was  had  on  the  topic  of 
"  Memorizing "  in  primary  grades.  The  speakers  were  Mrs.  Young  and 
Messrs.  Doty,  Slocum,  Merriman,  G.  D.  Broomell,  and  Loomis.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  speakers  was  in  favor  of  a  considerable  amount  of  memorizing  in 
those  grades.  _ 

A  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  geographical  work,  outside  of  text-books,  in 
which  the  participants  were  Messrs.  Bright,  Stowell,  Baker  and  Mahony,  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Associa- 
tion such  work  should  be  discontinued.  The  subject  for  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting  is  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Some  uncalled  for,  unkind,  and  uncharitable  innuendoes  and  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  work  and  usefulness  of  certain  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who 
were  unexpectedly  re-elected  by  the  new  Board,  lead  us  to  suggest  that  mere  par- 
tisanship and  partisan  feeling  are  about  as  objectionable  on  one  side  as  on  the 

other.  

We  take  occasion  to  say  a  good  word  for  '"The  Catholic  World."  Its  re- 
ligious views  are  maintained  with  great  consistency  and  firmness,  and  with  mode- 
ration and  temperance  as  well.  Its  distinguished  editor,  who  has,  we  believe,  traveled 
all  the  way  from  extreme  Calvinism  to  the  Vatican,  via  Brooke  Farm,  has  seen  too 
much  of  the  world  and  is  familiar  with  too  many  phases  of  the  human  mind  and 
states  of  the  human  heart  to  ever  be  guilty  of  either  unchristian  expression  or  un- 
christian feeling.  The  magazine  indulges  in  frequent  metaphysical,  theological, 
historical  and  biographical  discussions  and  essays  of  various  kinds.  Its  mechanical 
appearance  and  make  up  are  faultless,  and  its  pages  are  always  characteiized  by 
great  literary  and  philosophical  excellence. 

The  status  of  music  in  the  schools  of  this  city  is  shown  with  some  force  in 
the  following  heading  of  a  subscription  list  which  has  been  circulated : 

"  Music  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  with  the  most  satisfactorj^  results.  From  reasons  of  economy,  the  Council 
made  no  appropriation  to  continue  this  branch  of  study  this  year;  however,  the 
Board  of  Education  consents  to  reinstate  Mr.  Blackman,  the  well-knoA\ai  teacher 
of  music,  in  the  schools,  if  the  money  to  pay  him  does  not  come  from  the  city  treasury. 
Fifteen  hundred  dollars  will  secure  the  best  of  music  teaching  to  40,000  children  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  our  private  citizens  will  at  once  make  up  this 
amount.  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Root,  No.  156  State  street,  has  been  appointed  a^ent 
to  collect  subscriptions,  and  hand  the  money  to  Mr.  L.  J.  Gage,  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  who  will  act  as  trustee.  A  full  record  of  the  transaction  will  be  made 
out  and  left  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Curtiss,  manager  of  the  Root  &  Sons  Music  Company, 
where  it  may  be  seen  by  any  who  call  for  it.  Toward  the  above  object  we  agree  to 
contribute  as  follows,  etc.,  etc." 

It  is  understood  that  the  musical  societies  of  the  city  have  subscribed  liberally 
for  this  object.  This  liberality  of  theirs  is  very  suggestive.  It  speaks  of  their  love 
of  music  and  their  faith  in  its  humanizing  and  civilizing  power;  and  it  speaks  their 
testimony — the  testimony  of  competent  judges — of  the  efficiency  and  success  of  our 
previous  musical  work.  This  testimony  is  no  less  true  than  deser^^ed,  and  from  one 
point  of  view  is  a  sufficient  compensation  to  Mr.  Blackman  for  the  very  objection- 
able discrimination  that  has  been  made  against  music  and  him. 
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'ITie  election  of  Mrs.  Young  to  the  principalship  of  the  Scammon  School, 
and  her  consequent  admission  to  the  Principals'  Association,  promises  to  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  historj-  of  that  body.  Mrs.  Younpt  will  talk,  and,  unlike  many  talk- 
ers, when  she  talks  she  has  sometliing  to  say.  Durinor  the  seven  or  eight  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  Principals'  Association  the  lady  members,  aside  from  occa- 
sioniil  work  on  committees,  have  been  interested,  unifonn  and  punctual,  but  verj' 
silent  members.  When  the  Association  was  organized  there  were  only  a  few  lady 
members,  the  principals  of  the  '"  independent  primaries,"  Now  they  have  grown 
to  be  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number.  And  now,  behold,  their  voice  shall 
be  heard  I  Let  "J.  M.,"  who  used  to  trail  his  coat  in  search  of  other  worlds  to  con- 
quer, and  "Bluebeard,"   with  his /i?nf/'3n^  for  vile  statistics,  beware! 

Rev.  W.  Patton,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  preached  a  very  remarkable 
sermon  in  Farwell  Hall,  during  the  latter  part  of  September.  His  subject  was  ''The 
Bible  in  the  Public  Schools."  and  his  object  seemed  to  be  not  only  to  urge  his  own 
views  on  the  subject  considered,  but  to  make  a  record  and  urge  others  to  make  a 
record  on  that  subject  for  the  churches  called  evangelical,  different  from  the  com- 
monly received  position  of  those  churches  on  the  question.  Mr.  Patton  held  that, 
in  a  nation  composed  of  a  variety  of  religious  denominations,  and  in  which  there 
was  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  so-called 
devotional  exercises  of  the  public  schools  was  contrary  to  justice  and  sound  policy, 
and  would  ultimately  be  found  contrai-y  to  law.  The  senuon  was  remarkable  not 
only  in  itself  but  in  the  accompanying  circumstances.  It  was  delivered  in  a  public 
hall,  in  response  to  an  in\atation  signed  by  many  of  the  leading  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  city.  They  were  nearly  or  quite  all  members  of  evangelical 
churches,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  signers  of  the  invitation  indorse 
the  sentiments  of  the  preacher. 

Tlie  new  time  table  for  the  payment  of  teachers  is  published.  It  shows  a  total 
of  fifty-nine  schools  of  all  grades.  The  regular  days  for  pajanent  during  the  pre- 
sent school  year  are,  theoretically,  October  7th,  1876;  November  4th,  1876;  Decein- 
ber  2d.  1876;  December  23d,  1876;  February  10th,  1877;  March  10th,  1877;  April 
7th,  l.'<77;  April  28th,  1877;  June  9th,  1877,  and  June  80th,  1877.  Payment  is  com- 
menced at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  the  last  school  is  paid  at  3:50  P.  M..  thus  allowing 
an  average  of  a  little  less  than  five  minutes  to  a  school.  The  payment  takes  place  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  monthly  pay-roll  amounts  to  about 
$45,000.  At  the  present  writing  the  September  salaries  are  not  paid,  and  their  time 
of  payment  is  generally  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  unknowable. 

The  editor  of  this  department  has  received  several  rather  mild  compliments  for 
various  tilings  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  it.  For  all  favors  of  this 
kind  ho  feels  and  acknowledges  sincere  and  abundant  gratitude.  However  odd  it 
may  1)0  thought,  the  editor  desires  to  suggest  a  way  in  which  those  who  think  kindly 
of  his  work  may  manifest  that  feehng,  and  at  the  same  time  repay  the  proprietoi-s 
of  tlie  ScHooi, MASTER  for  their  care,  trouble  and  expense  in  establishing  and  con- 
tinuing this  department.  The  way  that  occurs  to  him  in  which  this  may  be  done  is 
to  send  in  many  subscriptions.  Urge  your  friends  to  consider  the  merits  of  the 
ScuooLMASTEU  when  canvassing  possibilities  in  the  way  of  professional  reading. 
He  asks  no  one  to  subscribe  who  is  not  satisfied  that  he  gets  the  worth  of  his  money ; 
but  he  thinks  that  all  the  readers  of  the  Schoolmastek  should  be  subscribers,  and 
that  it  should  not  suffer  because  it  is  not  obtrusively  pushed.  All  orders  addressed 
Illinols  Schoolmaster,  63  Washington  street,  Chicago,  will  be  promptly  filled. 


Alfred  Kirk,  principal  of  the  Jones  School,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Missouri  Normal  School  at  Cape  Cirardeau,  and  assumed  charge  of  that  institution 
November  fii-st.  Mr.  Kirk  had,  we  believe,  commenced  his  tenth  year  of  service  in 
the  schools  of  Chicago.     He  came  to  the  city  from  Ohio  in  1867  to  organize  the  Car- 
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penter  School,  where  he  worked  for  many  years.  When  the  Jones  School  was  re- 
built, after  the  great  fire,  he  was  transferred  to  that  field,  where  he  has  since  labored. 

Mr.  KiKK  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Chica.i,''o  principals.  His  work  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  was  careful,  intelligent  and  ett'ective.  He  was  an  indefati"-able 
observer,  a  philosophical  experimenter,  and  his  theories  were  judiciously  based  and 
wisely  tested.  He  was  not  without  ambition,  yet  all  his  ambition  lay  in  the  line  of 
his  work  and  served  to  make  it  conspicuously  excellent. 

To  his  new  field  of  labor  Mr.  Kirk  will  take  a  magnificent  presence  and  physique, 
long  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and  supervision,  a  definite  and  correct  ideal  of 
the  work  to  be  accomplished,  a  just  conception  of  the  means  necessary  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  a  reliable  and  ripened  judgment  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  expe- 
dient. Chicago  can  iU  afford  to  spare  such  men  as  Alfred  Kirk,  and  Missouri 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  securing  him. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Graves,  head  assistant  of  the  Ogden  School,  has  resigned  and 
betaken  herself  to  her  New  Hampshire  home.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Miss  Graves  meditates  any  immediate  _' '  change  of  state, ' '  and  her  resignation 
may  be  charged  to  the  want  of  appreciation  shown  by  the  ' '  powers  that  be  ' '  and 
manifested  by  the  oft-revised  salary  list  lately  adopted.  Miss  Graves  was  a  teacher 
of  several  years'  experience,  and  of  exceptional  ability.  Her  success  was  marked 
and  unifomi,  and  her  resignation  a  great  loss  to  the  schools  of  this  city. 

We  learn  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Assistant  Superin 
tendent  Doty  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  Board  the  necessity  of  building  more 
school  houses.  This,  though  not  a  new  topic,  is  a  very  timely  one.  For  about  a 
year  past  the  Board  has  pursued  the  policy  of  renting  buildings  constructed  for  other 
uses,  for  school  purposes.  In  this  way  it  has  come  to  pass  that  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber of  schools  hold  their  daily  sessions  in  those  unsuitable  buildings,  and  instead  of 
a  few  schools  of  standard  size  and  appropriate  accommodations,  there  is  a  multitude 
of  small  schools,  lacking  all  necessary  accommodations,  except,  perhaps,  the  requi- 
site number  of  children  to  each  teacher. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  evil  effect  of  this  state  of  things.  Its  constant 
tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  imperfect  supervision,  the  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment of  moral  delinquency  among  pupils,  and  of  bringing  the  public  schools  and 
the  public  school  system  of  the  city  into  rapid,  and  what  is  worse,  deserved  disre- 
pute in  the  estimation  of  their  patrons.  C'hicago  ought  not  to  fall  any  further  from 
its  proud  record  and  pre-eminence  in  this  matter.  Its  public  men,  and  especially 
those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  sacred  interests  of  education,  must  not  be  blind 
to  their  duty.  Hence  Mr.  Doty's  reiteration  of  the  plea  in  favor  of  school  houses  is 
timely,  and  neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor  the  City  Council  can  afford  to 
ignore  it. 

A  well-earned  respite  from  his  work  has  been  granted  Superintendent  Pickard 
in  the  shape  of  a  two  months  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Not 
the  least  agreeable  feature  of  the  occasion  is  the  tender  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
full  pay  during  the  absence.     Mr.  Pickard  is  spending  his  vacation  in  the  East. 


An  attempt  was  made  last  year  among  the  principals,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Superintendent,  to  discourage  the  practice  of  keeping  or  detaining  children  after 
school  hours,  as  a  mode  of  punishment.  The  usage  is  not  entirely  unifonn.  It  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  one  of  the  principals,  who  had  prohibited  the  practice 
in  his  school,  that  some  of  his  teachers  wished  a  change  of  policy  in  the  matter.  The 
principal,  in  consequence,  opened  a  correspondence  with  several  other  principals  on 
the  subject.  By  his  kindness  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  School- 
master that  con-esi)ondence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  correspondence  was 
not  intended  for  publication,  but  it  is  not  less  valuable  on  that  account. 
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The  circular  letter  sent  by  the  principal  in  question  read  as  follows : 
Deak  Sir:     It  is  stated  by  some  that  "many  of  our  best  schools  kept  pupils 
last  year  after  sessions."     If  you  will  please  favor  me  with  early  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  you  will  greatly  oblige  one  who  is  veiy  anxious  to  get  reliable  in- 
formation and  to  find  the  best  way: 

1.  What  was  your  expei-ience  or  observation  last  year  concerning  the  deten- 
tion of  pupils  after  sessions  ? 

2.  Were  pupils  detained  by  your  best  teachers? 

3.  Were  those  teachers  who  detained  pupils  more  successful  than  those  who 
did  not '? 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  V  A.  B. 

FIRST   REPLY. 

1.     Pupils  not  detained  with  approval  of  principal. 
4.     Practice  very  pernicious. 

SECOND   REPLY. 

1.     Pupils  not  detained.     Responsibility  thrown  on  pupils  and  their  parents. 

THIRD     REPLY. 
1.     Detention  not  allowed. 
4.     Pernicious. 

FOURTH  REPLY. 

1.  Had  no  experience  and  made  no  observation  concerning  detention  of  pupils 
after  school  last  year. 

2.  Have  no  knowledge  of  teachers  habitually  detaining  pupils  after  school. 
4.     I  believe  the  practice  to  be  pernicious. 

FIFTH    REPLY. 

1.  Detention  after  school  y^y^?,  positively  prohibited.  No  teachers  asked  for  the 
privilege  or  took  it  without  asking,  except  a  few  new  comers,  who  were  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  a  better  plan. 

4.     Strong  teachers  do  not  need  it.     It  is  a  bad  habit. 

SIXTH   REPLY. 

1.  We  had  very  few  pupils  detained  last  year. 

2.  Pupils  were  not  detained  by  our  best  teachers. 

0.  Those  teachers  who  detained  pupils  the  most  had  the  gi-eatest  difficulty  in 
promoting  scholars;  pupils  were  not  well  prejmred;  high  in  some  studies,  low  in 
others. 

4.     I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  bad  practice,  one  that  "doesn't  pay." 

SEVENTH    REPLY. 

1.  Very  few  pupils  were  detained  last  year;  none  as  a  rule,  and  my  experience 
is  consequently  very  limited. 

2.  Ko. 

3.  No;  they  were  generally  less  successful. 

4.  I  discourage  the  practice,  and  all  but  forbid  it. 

EKillTH    REPI-Y. 

1.  Pupils  arc  rarely  detained  after  school. 

2.  By  the  best  teachers  never. 

3.  Those  who  detain  pupils  most  are  least  succes.sful. 

4.  -My  opinion  of  the  pnictice  is  that  it  is  pernicious,  not  only  to  the  scholar, 
but  to  the  teacher.  All  my  best  teachers  leave  the  building  immediately  after 
school. 

NINTH    REPLY. 

1.  I  never  detain  pupils  except  to  complete  a  written  exercise.  Some  veiy 
good  teachers  do  it  more  or  less. 
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2.  My  best  teachers  rai-ely,  if  ever,  detain  pupils. 

3.  As  a  rule,  those  who  practice  it  to  the  greatest  extent  are  my  weakest 
teachers. 

4.  My  mind  is  fully  made  up  in  relation  to  this  whole  matter  of  the  detention 
of  pupils.  It  is  ■&,  great  evil,  and  I  sometimes  feel  like  issuing  an  order  forbidding  it 
entirely.  This  1  dislike  to  do,  and  have  thought  of  requiring  teachers  to  report  at 
the  expiration  of  each  week  or  month  the  number  of  detentions,  together  with  the 
cause  and  length  of  time  of  each.  My  teachers  understand  very  well  that  the  prac- 
tice does  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Board  of  Education, 
or  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  yet  they  continue  to  practice  it  !  These  deten- 
tions probably  average  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes — not  long  enough  to  accomplish 
anything  in  the  way  of  scholarship — but  are  the  source  of  much  demorahzation  in 
the  school.  A  boy  who  has  been  kept  after  school  rarely  passes  out  of  the  building 
in  an  orderly  manner,  unless  accompanied  by  his  teacher. 

TENTH     REPLY. 

1.  I  had  but  one  teacher  who  did  not  detain  pupils.  Ten  out  of  sixteen  who 
had  charge  of  rooms  did  not  make  a  practice  of  it.  Six  did  it  so  frequently  that  it 
became  a  custom  with  them. 

2.  Pupils  were  detained  by  my  best  teachers. 

B.  Those  teachers  who  detained  pupils  were  more  successful  in  discipline  than 
those  who  did  not,  but  I  don't  know  that  their  pupils  passed  any  more  satisfactory 
examinations.  My  observation  on  this  matter  does  not  lead  me  to  any  conclusions 
in  matters  of  scholarship. 

4.  My  opinion  of  the  practice  is  that  it  could  better  be  dispensed  with  ;  that 
in  detaining  pupils  after  school  the  teacher  does  herself  wrong,  the  children  harm, 
and  inflicts  an  inconvenience  upon  the  parents. 

With  regard  to  some  of  my  answers,  1  ought  to  comment  that  different  teach- 
ers detain  pupils  from  diverse  notions, — my  best  teachers  from  an  excessive  sense 
of  duty,  and  a  religious  feeling  of  obligation  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  child; 
my  poorer  teachers,  from  a  declared  determination  not  to  assume  any  obligations 
that  would  call  for  effort  beyond  school  hours.  It  has  been  in  consideration  of  the 
better  motive,  that  1  have  not  prohibited  it  by  exphcit  order.  1  have  only  discouraged 
it,  or  tried  to  dissuade.  And  yet  this  is  not  always  the  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
medium  teacher  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  inability  to  discriminate  between  the 
act  and  the  motive  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  a  failure  to  perceive  whether  the 
offence  arose  from  vicious  wilfulness,  or  from  inattention  and  thoughtlessness.  In 
the  one  case  the  punishment  was  too  light,  in  the  other  too  heavy  ;  but  as  being 
the  easiest  way  of  disposing  of  the  case,  wa;S  resorted  to  indiscriminately. 

I  am  glad  you  have  raised  these  inquiries,  and  1  trust  you  will  obtain  the  views 
of  abler  and  more  experienced  teachers,  and  let  me  also  know  "  the  best  way.  " 

ELEVENTH    REPLY. 

4.  I  regard  it  as  absolutely  essential  that  the  work  laid  out  for  pupils  each 
day  should  be  accomplished  by  them  sometime  during  the  day  for  which  it  is  as- 
signed. So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  1  think  those  teachers  succeed  best  in  bring- 
ing about  this  result  who  begin  by  seeing  that  it  is  done  when  they  first  take  charge 
of  a  division,  and  their  pupils  \^w\\  at  first  that  what  is  not  done  during  school 
hours  must  be  done  during  the  hours  of  play.  Generally  when  tliis  is  a  settled  fact 
with  pupils  the  teacher  has  but  little  of  the  after-school  work  to  do.  1  do  not  think 
the  very  best  teachers  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  keeping  scholars  after  sessions 
when  they  and  their  divisions  have  become  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  but 
while  they  are  making  the  acquaintance,  1  do  thmk  more  of  it  is  done  by  good  teach- 
ers than  by  others.  I  do  not  regard  her  as  a  very  successful  teacher  whose  pupils 
never  find  out  just  what  is  expected  of  them,  or,  if  they  do  find  it,  think  they  can 
get  along  just  as  well  by  not  doing  it,  or  feel  that  they  will  keep  trying  so  to  do,  and, 
perhaps,  succeed  a  part  of  the  time,  and  a  part  of  the  time  are  required  to  do 
after  sessions  what  they  have  been  let  off  from  doing  at  other  times.  Such  teachers 
never  bring  a  room  to  a  good  working  condition,  and  are  always  detaining  pupils 
for  work  after  sessions. 
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TWELFTH    REPLY. 

1.  Dunne  last  year  most  of  our  teachers  kept  pupils  occasionally,  some 
oftener.     The  keeping  was  mostly  for  discipline. 

2.  Some  detention  was  made  by  our  best  teachers,  though,  as  a  rule,  they  did 
the  least  of  it. 

3.  I  do  not  know  that  those  teachers  who  detained  pupils  were  more  success- 
ful than  others. 

4.  I  consider  the  practice  a  good  one  in  special  cases.  I  would  guard  it  to 
prevent  over-doing  it  on  the  part  of  some. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  wouht  be  cautious  about  taking  away  from  teachers  an  aid 
to  discipline  and  good  lessons  which  has  proved  effective  in  times  past,  and  will,  I 
am  satisfied,  in  times  to  come. 

I  receive,  with  a  good  deal  of  caution,  some  of  the  modern  sentimental  notions 
of  school  management,  and  would  much  prefer  a  teacher  who  would  insist  upon 
good  order  and  good  lessons,  even  if  to  secure  such  she  had  to  make  detentions 
after  school  hours.  I  am  aware  that  some  believe  the  keeping  of  pupils  is  an  evi- 
dence of  a  weak  teacher.  It  may  be  so.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  that  kind 
always  amongst  us,  and  most  likely  will  continue  to  have  them.  But  it  seems  to 
me  the  making  of  an  unyielding  rule  of  no  detention  out  of  school  hours  will  rather 
make  such  teachers  weaker  than  stronger. 

The  suggestion  made  some  years  ago  to  require  pupils  to  come  to  school  before 
the  opening  of  the  session  to  make  up  lost  lessons  and  for  discipline  I  have  tried 
and  found  not  practical. 

THIRTEENTH   REPLY.  ^ 

1.  Three  of  my  very  best  teachers  do  not  detain  pupils  after  12  M.  or  4  P.  M. 
Of  five  who  do  some  are  good  teachers,  none  very  poor.  Three  teachers  who  dis- 
miss classes  at  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.  do  not  detain  after  12  or  4.  but  have  pupils 
lose  dismissal  for  misconduct  or  imperfect  lessons,  which  is  virtually  detaining  them 
after  sessions. 

4.  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  practiced  ;  have  asked  teachers  to  avoid  it  as  much 
as  possible,  but  will  not  forbid  them  the  privilege  of  doing  so  if  they  wish.  I  do 
not  think  any  benefit  is  derived  from  detaining  after  school ;  it  is  the  only  resort 
for  a  weak  teacher. 

FOrRTEENTH  REPLY. 

In  reply  to  your  note,  I  would  say  in  answer  commencing  with  your  second 
question,  that  pupils  were  frequently  detained  by  the  best  teachers,  and,  I  believe, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Those  teachers  who  detained  pupils  were  more  successful  than  those  who  did 
not.  The  worst  failure  in  examinations  last  year  was  the  division  of  a  teacher  who 
always  found  she  could  leave  her  school  within  five  minutes  after  the  closing  hour 
of  the  sessions.  1  attribute  the  failure  of  her  classes  to  the  fact  that  pupils  learned  that 
it  made  no  difference  whether  a  lesson  was  learned  or  not.  Your  first  question  will 
be  answered  in  my  answer  to  your  fourth,  because  my  opinion  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  obsei'vation  of  not  only  last  year  but  of  the  last  twenty  years  as 
teacher. 

My  teachers  have  always  exercised  the  liberty  of  retaining  pupils  for  purposes 
of  discipline,  making  up  lessons,  etc.  I  have  told  them  if  a  teac-lier  found  it  neces- 
sary to  detain  a  whole  division  frequently,  or  certain  pupils  constantly,  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  quite  ix^  likely  with  the  teacher  as  with  the  pup"ils. 

1  believe  that  af/er  school  is  the" only  proper  time  for  teachers  to  attend  to  any 
case  of  discipline  that  requires  time,  quiet,  cool  judgment,  or  tact  to  settle, 

I  believe  that  pupils  should  be  thoroughly  impressed  witli  the  fact  tliat  when  a 
reasonable  amount  of  work  is  assigned  them  to  ilo,  that  this  work  must  be  done, 
if  not  in  school  hours  then  after  school.  A  few  detentions  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
convince  them  when  would  be  the  better  time  to  do  their  tasks. 
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I  have  this  term  five  classes  averaging  tliirty  pupils  each  in  arithmetic,  and  my 
experience  with  two  of  these  classes  will  bear  me  out  in  my  last  statement. 

I  believe  those  teachers  who  wish  to  detain  pupils  are.  almost  without  ex- 
ceptions, our  most  faithful  and  conscientious  ones,  and  in  this  desire  are  actuated 
by  the  best  of  motives,  the  more  prominent  being  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils. 
I  never  knew  a  lazy,  worthless  teacher  to  keep  pupils  after  school.  If  there  are 
abuses  in  the  practice,  I  believe  their  correction  is  vsdthin  easy  reach  of  the  principal. 

I  believe  every  teacher  should  l)e  left  to  accomplish  the  results  which  we  re- 
quire, in  such  manner  as  her  ovra  individuality  can  best  secure  them,  keeping,  of 
course,  -within  the  limits  of  good  common  sense  and  wise  discretion. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


ADAMS    COUNTY. 

S.  F.  Hall.  Camp  Point. 
O.  W.  Colgate,  Clayton, 
T.  N.  McCorkle,  Meudou. 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Scott,  Payson. 

BOONE    COUNTY. 

J.  W.  Gibson,  Bel videre. 

H.  J.  Shcrrill,  North  Belvidere. 

M.  M.  Halleck,  Poplar  Grove. 

A.  B.  Manley.  Caprou. 

M.  M.  Lewis,  Garden  Prairie. 

BUREAU    COUNTY. 

C.  P.  Snow,  Princeton. 
W.  P.  Dean,  Wyanei. 
J.  N.  Wilkinson,  Buda. 
J.  H.  Bates,  Neponset. 
W.  H.  Hill,  DePue. 
K.  E.  Cutler,  Tiskilwa. 
J.  A.  Mercer,  Sheffield. 
W.  H.  Robinson,  Arliniitou. 
S.  C.  Whipple,  La  Moille. 
Z.  S.  Hills,  Ohio. 
G.  P.  Peddicord,  Walnut. 
L.  R.  Holroyd,  Mineral. 

CASS   COUNTY. 

J.  Thorpe,  Beardstown. 
J.  A.  Johnson,  Virginia 
A.  Pendleton,  Chandlervillc. 
N.  Titus,  Ashland. 
J.  L.  Dyer,  Arcnzville. 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

W.  H.  L:uining,  West  Side,  Champaign. 
E  DcBurn,  East  Side,  Champaign. 
J.  W.  Hays,  Urbana. 

0.  C.  Palmer,  Hi<;h  School,  Tolono. 
M.  E.  Moore,  Village  School,  Tolono. 

1.  N.  Wade,  Rantoul. 
A.  D.  Sizer,  Mahomet. 
J.  W.  Campbell,  Homer. 

G.  L.  Pigg,  High  School,  Sidney. 

J.  W.  Watson,  Philo. 

J.  G.  Wright,  Sadorus. 

J.  S.  Rittenhouse,  St.  Joseph. 

Taylor  Clendennen,  Ogdeu. 

James  Graham,  Ivesdale. 

J.  C.  McCauley,  Ludlow. 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY. 

S.  Briggs,  West  Side,  Taylorville. 
S.  A.  Moon,  East  Side,  Taylorville. 


J.  V.  Pringle,  East  Side.  Pana. 

H.  E.  Andrews,  West  Side,  Pana. 

W.  S.  Culp,  Morrisonville. 

I.  J.  Glass.  Palmer. 

D.  M.  Gibbs,  Rosemoud. 

J.  R.  Edmonds,  Assumption. 

Joseph  Miller,  Ediuburg. 

C.  R.  Spore,  Blueville. 

CLAY  COUNTY. 

W.  F.  Scott,  Xeuia. 
Prof.  Connor,  Flora. 
T.  W.  Austin,  Clay  City. 
S.  Hastings.  Ingraham. 
T.  W.  Kepley,  Bible  Grove. 
Prof.  T.  B.  Crisp.  Louisville. 
W.  W.  Bowler,  Stanford. 

COLES   COUNTY. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Lee,  Loxa. 
Prof.  M.  Moore,  Charleston. 
Prof.  Greenlaw,  Mattoon. 
Prof.  F.  Boyd,  Mattoon. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Prof.  Pitman.  Robinson. 
Prof.  Stewart,  Palestine. 
Prof.  Widner,  Hutsouville. 

CUMBERLAND    COUNTY. 

Mark  Sperry,  Greenup. 

W.  B.  Robe,  Neoga. 

J.  A.  Goodell,  Majority  Point. 

DUKALB  COUNTY. 

A.  E.  Bourne,  Sandwich. 
S.  H.  Town,  Somanauk. 
Chas.  Curtis,  Cortland. 
T.  S.  Dennison,  DcKalb. 
Samuel  Graham,  Malta. 
W.  Whiteside,  Sycamore. 


DEWITT    COUNTY. 

R.  E.  Morrow.  Clinton. 

J.  C.  Sculleu,  Farmer  City. 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

E.  J.  Hoenshel,  Tuscola. 
L  P.  Brigham,  Areola. 
W.  F.  Allred,  Camargo. 
Allen  Waters,  Newman. 
C.  F.  Lamb,  Bourbon. 
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Peoria, 

Belleville, 

*Rock  Island 

*Danville, 

*  Alton, 

Moline 

*Morri8, 

TJrbana, 

*Amboy, 

*Sandwich 

Polo, 

Sterling,  2d  Ward, 

♦Wilmington, 

♦Petersburg, 

GriggBville, 

*Forreston, 

♦East  Champaign. 

Oregon,   

Belvidere.  N.  Side 
♦ElPaso,  E.  Side,. 

♦Casey 

♦Nf'wman 

♦Walnut, , 

Huntley, 


1  770 
1  583 
1  283 


487 
453 


278 
278 
286 
217 
183 
181 


fi'S 


2  834 

1  602 

1  393 

1  018 

799 

831 

549 

659 

517 

414 

441 


99 

81 

94-5 

86-7 

87-8 

95-3 

95-7 

87 


86-5 
84 


a  a  S 


277 

177  i 


9(18  Henry  Raab. 
649  J.  F.  Everett. 
334  C.  M.  Taylor. 
346  E.  A.  Haight. 
620  L  Gregory. 
211  M.  Waters. 
215  J.  W.  Hays. 
1371 L.  T.  Regan. 
176  A.  E.  Bourne. 
2.37  J.  H.  Freeman. 
256  Alfred  Bayliss. 
.JR.  H.  BeijgB. 

..IC.  L.  Hatfield. 
176  R.  M.  Hitch. 

61  J.  Lawsou  Wright. 

99  E.  DeBurn. 
146  S.  B.  Wadworth. 
112  H.  J.  Sherrill. 

47, P.  M.  James. 

..  W.  H.  Brown. 

SOiAllen  Waters. 

37|G.  P.  Peddicord. 

ei'N.  E.  Leach. 


^fNOTICE.— These  reports  must  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  insure  publication. 
♦New  Rules. 


THE    TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF    THE   ILLINOIS    STATE 
TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION, 


AT   CHAMPAIGN,  DEC.  27,  28  AND  29,  1876,  IN   BARRETT   HALL. 


The  Executive  Committee  are  prepared  to  make  the  following  announcements, 
and  they  cordially  and  earnestly  invite  all  teacher.s  of  the  State,  in  all  grades  of 
schools  and  colleges,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and  all 
lovers  of  knowledge,  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  to  participate  in  the  exercises.  The 
following  is  a  pi'ovisional  arrangement  of  the  programme,  and  the  persons  an- 
nounced have,  in  nearly  aU  cases,  already  agreed  to  do  the  work  assigned. 

Wednesday,  December  27th,  1876.  3  p.  m. 
Address  of  welcome,  J.  W.  Langley. 
Response,  by  th«!  president  of  the  association. 

Annual  address  of  the  president,  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Illinois  Normal  University. 
Business  Meeting. 
8  P.  M.— Barrett  Hall— Lecture,  David  Swing,  Chicago. 

Thursday,  December  28th— 9  a.  m. 
College  and  high  school  section— Barrett  Hall. 

Report  of  committee  on  college  and  high-school  courses  of  study.    Hon.  S.  M.  Etier,  H.  L 
Boltwood,  and  others. 
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Grammar  and  intermediate  school  section,  Presbyterian  church,  9  a.  m.— How  can  mnsic  be 
taught  in  these  echoolef  E.  A.  Haight,  Alton;  J.  H.  Brownlee,  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Uni- 
versity; Alice  Coddington.  Champaign. 

10:30 -Industrial  drawing  in  public  schools.  P.  Roos,  Illinois  Industrial  University;  J. 
Kenis,  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  section,  Congregational  church,  9  a.  m.— Order  and  methods  in 
primary  numbers.  Alfred  Kirk,  Chicago;  Carrie  E.  Campbell,  Mattoon ;  M.  L.  Seymour,  Blue 
Island. 

Discueeion  by  members. 

2  p.  m  ,  General  Association,  Barrett  Hall.— Methods  of  study  and  instruction  in  natural 
science.  W.  B.  Powell,  Aurora;  S.  A.  Forbes,  Normal  University;  C.  Thomas,  Southern  Nor- 
mal University. 

Discussion  by  members  of  the  association. 

3:30  p.  m.— Discussion:  What  changes  are  required  in  the  school  law?  S.  M.  Etter,  Spring- 
field;   B.  F.  Bartre,  Geneseo:   Charles  E.  Mann,  St.  Charles. 

8:00  p.  m.— Discussion:  The  duty  of  the  public  school  In  respect  to  moral  education,  by  J. 
L.  Pickard ,  Chicago ;  N  ewton  Bateman,  Knox  College  ;  Richard  Edwards,  Princeton ;  and  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29TH. 

9:00  a.  m. — College  and  high-school  section— Barrett  Hall. 

Classifications  of  science  and  order  in  which  branches  should  be  taught.  R.  Allyn,  South- 
em  Illinois  Normal  University;  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  Lombard  University;  Principal  Block, 
Jacksonville. 

Grammar  and  intermediate  section.  Congregational  church  — 

What  changes  are  desirable  in  intermediate  instruction.  Alfred  Harvey,  Paris;  G.  G.  Al- 
vord,  Cairo;  J.  F  Everett,  Rock  Island;  aud  R.Williams,  Farm  Ridge. 

9:00    Primary  aud  Kindergarten  section,  Congreg  tional  church— 

What  amusements  and  instructions  are  best  to  secure  good  habits?    H.  Raab,  Bellville. 

11:00— How  to  make  little  children  truthful.  Sue  M.  D.  Fry,  Wesleyan  University;  Mary 
A.  West.  Galesburg. 

Afternoon.  2:00- General  association,  in  the  hall  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Univeisity. 
Centennial  lessons,  and  report  of  centennial  committee.  William  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis.  Mo. ; 
J.  M.  Gregory,  Illinois  Industrial  University;   S.  H.  White,  Peoria. 

Business. 

8:00  p.  m.  — Reunion  and  addresses. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  asked  the  State  Centennial  Committee  to  keep  at  Cham- 
paign the  matter  of  the  Centennial  school  exhibit,  and  have  it  on  exhibition  in  the  University, 
and  we  understand  that  the  committee  consents  to  do  it. 

HOTEL  AND  RAILROAD  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Doane  House  $2.00  per  day.  The  Globe  House  $1.75.  Headquarters  of  the  Executive 
committee  at  the  Doanc  House. 

The  following  railroads  will  return  for  one-fifth  fare  all  members  who  pay  full  fare  in 
coming,  viz: 

Illinois  Central,  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  the  Springfield 
and  Southeastern,  will  sell  tickets  to  members  for  %%  cents  per  mile  traveled.  The  Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington  and  Western  will  sell  t  ckets  on  membership  ct'rtificates  at  4  cents  per 
mile  counting  one  way.  The  Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Warsaw  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Oilman 
and  El  Paso.  Other  railroads  will  grant  favors,  and  announcements  will  be  made  hereafter. 
Membership  tickets  on  which  reduced  rates  will  be  given  can  be  had  on  application  to 
W.  H.  Lanning,  Champaign.  Illinois. 

Robert  Alltn,        ) 

CuAs.  I.  Pakker,     VExecutive  Com. 

W.  H.  Lanning.        J 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  work  of  the  school  in  all  its  departments  is  moving  on  hannoniously, 
earnestly,  and  efficiently.  All,  with  very  few  exceptions,  seem  to  be  happy  at  their 
work,  and  are  accomplishing  results  quite  as  good  as  the  average  in  terms  past.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  some  errors  in  spelling  yet,  and  some  are  in  tribulation  in  con- 
sequence; but  the  managers  of  Normal  are  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  state  of  things.  The  Grammar  Department,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  DeG.mimo,  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  Mr.  Buhhington,  in  the 
High  School,  is  working  up  his  ideal,  namely,  to  make  the  High  School  of  the  Nor- 
mal the  best  place  in  the  state  for  a  preparation  for  college,  or  for  business.  Prof. 
Forbes  is  spending  all  his  time  in  the  Museum, — he  hears  no  classes  this  term. 
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Our  Board  of  Education,  at  the  July  Meeting,  passed  a  resolution  opening  the 
Normal  to  such  as  might  desire  a  strictly  professional  course,  if  they  were  found  fit 
for  it.  Notice  of  this  action  was  extensively  given  in  the  Catalogue  and  by  circu- 
lars; but  thus  far  not  a  single  applicant  fortius  special  work  has  appeared.  The 
IVaining  work,  however,  is  going  on  with  much  efficiency. 

On  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  i;^th,  Mr.  A.  P.  Bukbank  gave  a  reading  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Societies.  The  night  was  stormy,  but  the  reader  was  greeted  by  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  We  think  Mr.  B.,  on  this  occasion,  excelled  all 
his  former  efforts  here.  His  growing  power  is  due  to  his  earnest  and  conscientious 
study. 

Mr.  Gray  has  succeeded  Mr.  Palmer  as  Pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  been  appointed  Presiding  Elder,  and  will  reside  in  Normal.  Prof.  H. 
W.  Everest,  formerly  President  of  Eureka  College,  succeeds  Mr.  Conner  as  Pastor 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Bevan  remains  with  the  Baptist  Church.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  will  worship  with  the  Presbyterians,  having  Mr.  McLean  for  a 
Pastor. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Church  announce  a  series  of  Entertainments  for 
the  winter,  similar  to  those  given  two  years  ago  with  so  much  success.  A.  H.  BuR- 
LiNGHAM,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Allyn,  of  the  Southern  Normal,  Dr.  Edwards 
and  Dr.  Sewall  will  lecture;  Mr.  Burbank  will  read;  and  a  Musical  Concert  will 
fill  up  the  Sixth  Evening. 

Prof.  McCoKMicK  has  recovered  from  his  sickness;  he  was  out  of  School  five 
weeks. 

Miss  Allie  Ford  was  married  to  Rev.  Samuel  Van  Pelt  on  the  17th  of 
October. 

W.  S.  Mills  is  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Joliet,  on  the  West  side  of  the 
river;  salarjs  $1000. 

Stephen  S.  Spear  is  Principal  of  Schools  at  Golconda,  Pope  county. 

Miss  Martha  Foster,  a  Normal  graduate,  is  Principal  of  the  Graded  School 
in  Dexter,  Iowa, — salary,  $660  for  nine  months.  She  has  done  considerable  work 
in  the  Institutes  of  Iowa. 

Miss  M.  L.  Sykes,  another  graduate,  is  Principal  of  the  Graded  School  in  Wy- 
oming, Iowa.— salary,  $750  for  nine  months. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Hedges,  of  the  last  class,  died  at  his  home  in  Ogle  County,  on  the 
1st  of  October.  His  disease  was  typhoid  fever,  with  which  he  had  been  "sick  ever 
Bince  his  return  from  the  Centennial,  some  two  months  ago. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Wrightonian  Society: 

Normal,  III.,  Oct.  7th,  1876. 
Whereas,  It  has  please-I  Divine  Providence  to  remove, by  death,  ourbrother  and  co-laborer, 
BBN.JA1IIN  S.  Hedges;  therefore, 

Rer^olved^  Thai,  in  nis  death,  we  recognize  the  loss  of  a  faithful  student,  a  true  gentleman, 
and  a  devoted  Christian. 

liesoloed.  That  we  tender  his  relatives  the  poor  sympathy  that  can  be  expressed  but  feebly 
in  this  formal  manner. 

lies.loed.'YhiiLt.,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the  Wrightonian  Hall  be  draped  in 
mouniiiiij  during  three  successive  regular  meetings. 

Hexi  Ived.  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  be- 
reaved parent  of  the  deceased;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  bo  furnished  to  the  Illinois 
ScuooLMASTEH  for  publication.  Silas   Y.   Gillan,  J 

Emma  WiNu,  >  Committee. 

Geo.  Franklin,     ) 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Robinson,  formerly  Miss  Anna  Fulwileu,  of  Lexington,  and 
who  formerly  was  a  student  of  the  Normal,  and  a  resident  of  Normal,  died  a  few 
days  ago  in  Lexington. 


SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  first  term  of  the  third  year  began  on  Sept.  llth._  The  enrollment  to  date, 
Oct.  9th,  is  175,  somewhat  less  than  for  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  though 
considerably  more  than  for  the  first  term  of  the  first  year.    The  decrease  is  alto- 
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gether  owing  to  a  fact,  we  are  glad  to  chronicle,  namely,  that  under  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  E.  C.  Ross  the  public  schools  of  Carbondale  are  more  nearly  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  hence  are  being  more  generally  patronized  by  its  citizens. 
We  have  as  many  students  from  other  places  than  Carbondale  as  last  year.  The 
175  above  mentioned  are  distributed  as  follows: — Normal  Department,  109;  Pre- 
paratory Normal,  51 ;  Model,  15. 

The  University  grounds  are  vastly  improved  in  appearance  since  Arbor  Day. 
Nearly  all  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  planted  by  faculty  and  students  on  that  occasion, 
are  making  a  vigorous  growth,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  moist  summer.  No  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  a  campus  worthy  of  the  noble  building  erected  by  the  State. 

Most  of  the  teachers  visited  the  Exposition,  and  President  Allyn  will  lecture 
to  the  students  on  "  Lessons  of  the  Exposition."  Next  to  seeing  a  really  great 
sight  is  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  good  sight- seer  describe  it,  so  we  unfortunates 
who  could  not  attend,  will  pay  good  heed  to  his  remarks.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  Dr.  Aixyn's  health  is  completely  restored.  Prof.  Foster  has  been  forced  by 
sickness  to  be  absent  nearly  a  week  from  his  chair,  but  is  again  in  his  place. 

We  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gratified  to  learn  through  the  papers,  that  in 
the  award  of  medals  at  Philadelphia,  Illinois'  youngest  educational  child  was  not 
deemed  unworthy  of  one  for  "Manuscripts,  Drawings,  etc." 

The  heating  apparatus  still  vexes  our  souls,  and  blackens  our  ceilings.  If  it 
were  not  that  we  think  it  might  injure  the  fair  name  of  The  Pioneer  Heating  Com- 
pany of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  which  furnished  the  faulty,  detestable  thing,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  said  Heating  Company  "d,  fraud. 

One  of  our  graduates.  Miss  Wright,  ^vlll  teach  in  California,  this  year,  owing 
to  bad  health.  Beverly  Caldwell  is  principal  of  schools  in  Hickman,  Ky. 
Miss  Life  assists  B.  Cx.  Roots  at  Fort  Smith.  Ark.  Mr.  Ross  has  been  re-elected 
to  the  principalship  of  Carbondale  schools.  Many  of  our  students  ai-e  teaching  who 
expect  to  be  with  us  in  the  spring.  Mr.  L.  L.  Kane  is  immersed  in  politics,  and 
will  be  with  us  when  the  battle  is  over. 
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$55  to  $77  a  Week  to  Agents.     Samples  FREE. 

P.  0.  VICKERY,  Augusta.  Maine. 


Send  25  cents  to  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  pamphlet  of  100  pages, 
containing  lists  of  3,000  newspapers,  and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising. 

$12.00  a  day  at  home.     Agents  wanted.     Outfit  and  terms  free. 

True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


Those  who  find  "  102  "  opposite  their  names  will  understand  that  their  sub- 
scriptions expire  with  this  number. 

We  offer  the  following  special  inducement  to  renew,  and  to  get  others  to  join 
with  you: — For  two  subscriptions,  at  $1.50.  we  will  send,  also,  the  S.  S.  Teacher, 
price  $1.50,  or  the  Bloomington  Weekly  Pantagraph,  price  $2.00,  or  any  one  of  the 
large  Chicago  weeklies. 

The  Schoolmaster  and  any  of  the  four  dollar  magazines,  will  be  sent  for 
$4.50,  or  any  one  of  them  will  be  sent  as  a  premium  for  six  subscribers  at  ^1.50. 

For  seven  subscribers  at  $1.50  we  will  send  Brown's  Grammar  of  Grarnmars, 
price  $6.25,  or  Andrew's  Latin  Lexicon,  same  price.  Tlie  old  offers  are  continued. 
Specimens  free. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 


Illinois  College  is,  in  many  respects,  singularly  fortunate  in  its  location. 
Jacksonville  is  a  beautiful,  half  rural  city,  ■  f  twelve  thousand  people. 
Beyond  any  other  city  of  equal  size  it  is  adorned  by  fine  church  edifices,  and 
by  large  public  and  educational  buildings. 

In  1829,  before  any  college  had  been  established  in  the  State,  Illinois 
College  was  founded  here.  It  became  the  nucleus  around  which  clustered 
the  Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  Illinois  Conference  Female  College, 
and  later,  the  Young  Ladies'  Athenaeum  and  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music 
The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  also,  under  their  control,  Whipple  Acade- 
my, and  Jacksonville  Business  College  At  an  early  day,  such  character 
was  given  to  the  place  that  it  was  selected  as  the  home  of  the  great  charit- 
able and  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  for  the  insane,  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind.  In  the  midst  of  these  schools  of  literature, 
science,  art,  and  commerce,  Illinois  College  is  surrounded  by  most  favorable 
social  influences. 

The  College  campus  is  a  beautiful  inclosure,  of  about  twelve  acres,  on 
College  Hill,  at  the  west  end  of  the  city.  It  is  elevated  ninety  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  highly  cultivated  farms  of  rolling  prairie  around  it, 
and  is  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness. 

The  College  buildings  are  shown,  some  of  them  poorly,  in  the  accompanying 
cut.  They  are  in  good  repair,  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  aud  well  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  built.  The  original  building,  erected  partly 
in  1829  and  partly  in  1830,  is  now  occupied  by  the  halls  and  libraries  of  the 
two  literary  societies,  the  Sigma  Pi  and  the  Phi  Alpha,  by  the  College 
Library,  th'^  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Greek  recitation  room. 
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College  Hall,  built  in  1856,  contains  the  chapel,  six  recitation  and 
lecture  rooms,  and  the  apparatus  room. 

The  Dormitory  Building,  completed  in  1874,  contains  twenty-eight 
suites  of  rooms,  with  excellent  accommodations  for  fifty-six  students.  The 
rooms  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas.  Each  study-room  is  fur- 
nished with  a  large  study  table,  and  each  bed-room  with  a  woven  wire 
mattress  bed. 

The  Janitor's  Cottage  and  the  CIub-House  are  the  only  other  build- 
ings on  the  campus. 

The  building  erected  for  Whipple  Academy,  now  occupied  by  the 
Business  College,  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  College,  and  near  the 
business  center  of  the  city. 

The  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus  is  extensive,  and  adequate 
to  full  courses  of  experimental  lectures.  The  College  Library  contains 
eight  thousand  volumes,  and  the  Society  Library  about  three  thousand  more. 
A  Reading  Room,  free  to  all,  is  maintained  by  the  members  of  the  Sigma 
Pi  Society.  A  very  creditable  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Mineralogy  and  Natural  History. 

These  are  the  externals  of  Illinois  College.  They  present  a  goodly 
appearance,  but  it  is  hoped  that  soon  other  buildings  will  adorn  the  campus, 
and  additional  appliances  serve  the  uses  of  scientific  education. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  elected  December  5th,  1829,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  first  College  Building,  then  nearly  finished.  This 
meeting  represented  two  separate  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion. One  of  these  efforts  originated  in  the  christian  zeal  and  public  spirit 
of  a  few  individuals  residing  in  Illinois,  prominent  among  whom  were  Rev. 
John  M.  Ellis,  Rev.  Thomas  Lippincott,  Col.  Thomas  Mather,  William 
Collins,  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  John  P.  Wilkinson,  and  William  C. 
Posey.  Of  these  the  three  last  named  were  elected  trustees.  The  remain- 
ing seven  of  the  original  trustees  represented  an*association  of  theological 
students  in  Yale  College,  who  had  resolved  to  make  some  one  of  the  north- 
western states  their  future  home  and  the  field  of  their  evangelical  labors. 
Becoming  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  his  friends,  they 
agreed  to  unite  with  them  in  founding  Hlinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  and 
to  furnish,  through  their  eastern  friends,  $10,000  in  aid  of  the  project 
Their  names  were  Theron  Baldwin,  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  Mason. 
Grosvenor,  John  F.  Brooks,  Elisha  J enney,  William  KiRBY,and  Asa 
Turner. 

Application  for  a  charter  was  made  to  the  legislature  in  the  winter  of 
1830-31,  but  a  charter  was  refused,  on  account  of  prejudices  then  existing 
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against  institutions  with  educational,  charitable  or  religious  aims.  Four 
years  later  the  application  was  renewed,  and  at  this  time  the  friends  of 
Illinois  College  were  joined  by  those  who  had  just  founded  Shurtleff  Col- 
lege, at  Alton,  and  McKendree  College,  at  Lebanon.  Like  charters  were 
granted  to  all  at  the  same  time.  The  names  of  John  Gr.  Bergen,  John 
TiLSON,  and  Gideon  Blackburn  were  added  to  the  trustees  of  Illinois 
College. 

It  is  natural  that  the  character  of  an  institution  of  learning  should  be 
determined  by  the  spirit  and  aims  of  its  founders.  These  were  men  of  the 
purest  piety  and  patriotism.  They  were  trained  under  the  social  and  educa- 
tional influences  of  New  England.  They  regarded  learning  as  the  hand- 
maid of  religion,  and  the  christian  religion  as  the  most  efficient  promoter  of 
learning.  They  intended  that  Illinois  College  should  do  for  Illinois  what 
the  colleges  of  New  England  have  done,  are  doing,  and  are  destined  to  do 
for  her.  But  neither  had  they,  nor  have  their  successors,  ever  had  any 
thought  of  making  the  college  an  instrument  of  denominational  propa- 
gandism. 

Those  who  co-operated  in  founding  Illinois  College,  and  in  sustaining 
it  during  the  early  years  of  its  history,  attained  greater  usefulness  than 
commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  They  were  among  the  foremost  of  those 
strong  men  who  gave  such  character  to  the  then  rising  State.  Theron 
Baldwin,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  Principal  of  Monticello  Female  Seminary, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  it.  He  was  afterwards,  for  many 
years,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  Education 
at  the  West.  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  after  a  long  life  of  varied  usefulness, 
now  gives  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  College  of  which,  in  his  youth,  he 
was  almost  the  originator,  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Edward 
Beecher,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  President,  Appointed  in  1832,  he  resigned 
in  1844.  His  ability  and  his  history  are  well  known  to  the  American 
public.  J.  M,  Sturtevant,  D.  D,,  LL.  D.,  was  the  first  instructor  in  Illi- 
nois College,  and  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  its  service.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  the  country  as  a  man  of  purest  life,  of  vigorous  and  independ- 
ent thought,  and  of  eminent  ability.  To  his  unwearied  efforts  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  the  College  owes  very  much  of  what  it  is  and  of  what 
it  may  become  in  the  future.  He  was  appointed  President  in  1844.  Hav- 
ing resigned  that  office  in  June,  1876,  he  still  renders  most  valuable  service 
as  instructor  in  studies  of  the  Senior  Class.  Early  associated  with  him  in 
the  work  of  instruction,  were  Samuel  Adams,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  worth,  still  ably  filling  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Physics ; 
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Henry  M.  Post,  P.  D.,  now  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
St.  Louis,  and  J.  B.  Turner,  now  so  well  known  as  a  leading  agriculturist 
and  reformer. 

These  men,  both  trustees  and  faculty,  were  wise  master-builders. 
They  and  their  associates  laid  well  the  foundations  of  the  present  and  future 
greatness  of  the  State.  To  them  is  largely  due  the  pre-eminence  which  Illi- 
nois has  long  enjoyed  among  her  sister  states  of  the  Northwest.  And  no  small 
part  of  their  work  was  done  through  Illinois  College.  Her  students  and 
graduates,  in  all  parts  of  Illinois,  and  in  many  instances  in  neighboring 
states,  have  been  leaders  in  thought  and  action,  both  in  church  and  civil 
state.  Hon.  Richard  Yates,  the  first  graduate,  as  a  most  patriotic  and 
efl5cient  Governor  during  the  war,  won  laurels  for  himself  and  great  honor 
to  our  Commonwealth.  Newton  Bateman,  LL.  D.,  for  eight  years  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  did  more  than  any  other  man  for  our  noble 
system  of  public  schools,  and  is  now  the  second  of  the  graduates  of  Illinois 
College  to  become  President  of  Knox  College.  But  space  will  not  permit 
even  the  mere  mention  of  names  to  show  how  much  thfe  College  has  done  to 
make  Illinois  what  it  is.  The  good  work  already  accomplished  would 
amply  repay  its  friends  for  all  their  labors  and  self-sacrifice  in  its  behalf. 

But  the  College  has  not  yet  completed  its  first  half  century.  The 
best  of  our  American  colleges  have  not  been  the  creations  of  a  day.  They 
have  had  their  origin  with  the  communities  in  which  they  were  founded. 
They  have  often  struggled  for  existence  while  material  prosperity  was  being 
developed  around  them,  until  accumulated  wealth  should  flow  into  them. 
This  College  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  With  the  struggles  of  thu  past  we 
are  now  concerned  no  further  than  to  know  that  they  are  safely  passed,  and 
that  future  prosperity  seems  well  assured.  Aside  from  grounds,  buildings, 
and  other  appliances,  the  invested  endowment  fund  is  about  $110,000, 
with  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  available  in  the  future. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  seven  earnest,  faithful  men,  each  of 
marked  ability  and  experience  in  his  department,  fully  alive  to  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  times  upon  those  who  would  be  found  worthy  to  repre- 
sent the  higher  culture. 

The  standard  of  attainment  for  admission  to  the  Classical  Course  is 
not  so  high  as  in  Yale  or  Harvard,  but  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  majority  of 
Eastern  colleges.  The  work  of  instruction  is  done  entirely  by  Professors, 
and  throughout  the  whole  course  the  students  come  into  close  daily  contact 
with  teachers  of  experience  and  of  enthusiasm,  who  take  a  friendly  per.sonal 
interest  in  their  pupils.     Habits  of  good  order  and  industry  prevail,  and 
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cases  of  serious  discipline  are  extremely  rare.  The  Faculty  regard  it  of 
prime  importance  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  The  student 
is  required  to  pass  thorough  examinations,  for  the  most  part  written,  on  all 
the  studies  required  for  graduation.  The  graduates  of  Illinois  College,  in 
respect  to  mental  culture  and  intellectual  ability,  do  not  suffer  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  older  Eastern  colleges. 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    COURSE. 

The  true  American  college  seeks  to  lead  public  sentiment  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  education.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  if  all  who  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  College  could  be  induced  to 
pursue,  in  full,  the  Classical  Course.  But  in  a  country  still  comparatively  new, 
there  are  many  young  men  who  have  not  time  and  means  for  such  an  educa- 
tion. They  want  the  best  education  they  can  get  in  three  or  four  years. 
In  none  of  our  high  schools  or  academies  can  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
faculty  of  experienced  teachers,  of  apparatus,  and  other  appliances  that  are 
found  in  the  college.  To  meet  the  wants  of  these,  our  Scientific  Course  is 
a  necessary  and  useful  adaptation.  For  admission,  the  student  is  examined 
in  the  common-school  studies,  and  in  Algebra  to  quadratics.  The  course 
embraces  all  the  studies  of  the  Classical  Course,  except  Greek.  It  in- 
cludes three  years'  instruction  in  Latin,  and  adds  special  studies  in  History, 
German,  Geology,  Meteorology,  and  the  Higher  Mathematics.  Physics  are 
taught  by  recitations  and  full  courses  of  lectures.  It  is  in  contemplation 
soon  to  require  for  admission,  Physical  Geography,  four  books  of  Geometry, 
and  one  year  of  Latin. 

WHIPPLE    ACADEMY. 

Every  Western  college  finds  a  Preparatory  Department  a  necessity. 
In  1869,  Dr.  S.  L.  Whipple  founded  the  Academy,  by  a  donation  of  $10,000. 
At  present  it  is  carried  on  in  the  College  Buildings,  with  a  separate  Study 
Hall,  and  with  a  Principal  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  its  care.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  work  of  instruction  by  some  of  the  College  Faculty,  who 
hear  recitations,  each  in  his  own  department. 

The  Jacksonville  Business  College  and  English  Training  School  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Trustees  of  Illinois  College.  It  is  conducted 
in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  Whipple  Academy,  near  the  center  of 
business  of  the  city.  It  has  a  separate  faculty  of  four  men  of  the  best 
qualifications  for  their  work.  For  those  wishing  an  English  or  Commercial 
Course  of  from  six  months  to  two  years,  it  offers  advantages  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 
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The  College  Club,  for  the  boarding  of  students  who  room  in  the  Dor- 
mitory, is  an  exceedingly  well-managed  and  successful  part  of  the  College 
machinery.  The  dining-room  is  pleasant,  the  tables  well  furnished,  and 
good  board  is  had  for  $2  to  $2.25  per  week. 

The  entire  annual  College  expenses  of  a  student  who  rooms  in  the 
Dormitory,  for  board,  tuition,  room-rent,  fuel,  gas  and  text-books,  are  less 

than  $175. 

The  Faculty  seek  to  pervade  the  entire  Institution  with  a  strong  moral 
and  religious  influence— utterly  free,  however  from  all  sectarian  bias.  All 
students  are  required  to  attend  morning  prayers  and  the  Sabbath  afternoon 
lecture.  This  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Sturtevant,  whose  pungent  and  powerful 
discourses  produce  lasting  impressions.  A  weekly  prayer-meeting  is  main- 
tained by  the  students. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  past  and  present  of  Illinois 
College.  It  commences  this,  the  forty-eighth  year  of  its  existence,  with 
very  encouraging  numbers  and  prospects.  The  Sophomore  Class  numbers 
twenty-four,  the  Freshman  thirty-two. 


EDUCATING  INFLUENCE  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


The  best  safeguard  against  corruption  in  office,  unwise  legislation,  and 
all  the  unwholesome  effects  attendant  thereon,  is  an  intelligent  people. 
Whether  the  people  may  be  rendered  more  intelligent  by  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  than  by  the  perusal  of  English  literature  is  a 
question  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educators  to  solve.  Allowing  that  the 
attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  the  governmental  establishment  of  common  schools,  we  must  at  once 
concede  to  school  libraries  an  important  influence  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  purpose. 

He,  who,  by  a  brilliant  course  in  school  and  college,  acquires  a  fin- 
ished educatien,  qualifies  himself  for  an  advanced  order  of  usefulness;  but 
if,  upon  the  attainment  of  that  education,  he  neglects  to  gain,  by  a  con- 
stant course  of  reading,  some  general  information  such  as  is  not  taught  in 
the  schools— and  this  neglect  prevails  among  college  graduates,— his  useful- 
ness is  materially  impaired,  and  in  lieu  of  becoming  a  benefit  to  his  coun- 
try and  an  ornament  to  society,  he  remains  as  a  significant  monument  to 
the  imperfections  of  our  educational  system.  From  this  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  culture,  without  a  taste  for  information,  is  less  to  be  desired  than 
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a  taste  for  reading,  without  trained  accomplishment?.  Again,  a  course  of 
miscellaneous  reading  serves  to  develop  a  measure  of  judgment,  which  is  a 
great  desideratum  in  the  body  politic  of  a  Democratic  government  like  ours ; 
while  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  many  of  our  Academies  of 
learning  serves  but  to  stultify  the  judgment  which,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, might  be  rendered  accurate  and  discerning. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  much  miscellaneous  reading  injures  the  facul- 
ties of  application  in  such  a  manner  that  volition  is  destroyed,  and  all  eflForts 
to  attain  proficiency  in  collegiate  studies  prove  unavailing.  But  even  were 
this  the  case,  which  we  do  not  grant,  how  small  would  be  the  proportion  of 
those  injured  to  those  benefited'?  What  percentage,  we  would  ask,  of  the 
attendance  at  our  common  schools,  ever  acquire,  or  even  aim  at,  a  higher 
course  of  training?  Higher  education  need  never  suffer  from  the  diflPusion 
of  general  information  among  the  people ;  but  should  it  so  suffer,  we  deem 
the  latter  of  far  more  importance,  and  of  infinitely  greater  advantage  to 
the  country.  However  deficient  a  child  may  be  in  higher  mathematics, 
however  imperfect  his  knowledge  of  Ancient  classics,  if  he  leaves  school 
with  a  taste  for  reading  that  he  will  gratify  at  every  opportunity,  then  is  his 
education  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  reflects  honor  upon  his  instructors. 

The  system  to  be  followed,  in  establishing  school  libraries,  is  a  question 
of  importance,  and  one  that  invites  the  careful  attention  of  school  authori- 
ties. That  system  is  the  best,  which  provides  for  each  district  a  library  se- 
lected with  considerate  judgment  and  wise  discretion.  It  is  always  desira- 
ble that  the  library  should  be  kept  at  the  school  house,  at  least  during  the 
term  of  school,  that  all  persons  in  the  district  should  be  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  benefits,  and  that  it  should  be  in  charge  of  the  teacher. 
No  more  foolish  measure  could  be  taken  than  that  adopted  by  some  of  the 
states  in  enacting  that  school  libraries  shall  be  accessible  to  students  only. 
Libraries  are  an  educating  medium,  designed  for  the  disseminating  of  in- 
formation among  the  people,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  irrespective 
of  age  or  condition.  The  library  should  be  kept  at  the  school-house,  that 
the  children  may  have  more  ready  access  to  its  contents,  for  many  may  be 
induced  to  peruse  a  work  that  they  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  which  they 
would  not  do  were  any  exertion  on  their  part  necessary  to  gain  possession  of 
the  volume.  Other  reasons  for  keeping  the  library  where  it  will  be  convenient 
to  teacher  and  pupils  will  appear  further  on.  The  teacher  is  the  fittest 
person  for  librarian,  because,  being  a  person  of  some  attainments,  he  will 
naturally  take  an  interest  in  books.  Moreover,  if  he  be  endowed  with  a  due 
proportion  of  judgment  and  common  sense, — which  is  sometimes  the   case. 
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popular  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — he  will  often  be  of  service 
in  assisting  students  to  make  proper  selections,  such  as  will  suit  their  age 
and  proclivities. 

The  selection  of  books  for  a  school  library  is  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance, in  which  we  cannot  exercise  too  much  caution.  It  requires  a 
better  judgment  and  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  character 
than  any  other  duty  that  devolves  upon  school  managers.  And  yet,  we  must 
admit,  that  accident  will  often  provide  a  district  with  a  more  suitable  list  of 
books  than  the  best  judgment  would  dictate.  Tliis  is  certainly  often  the 
case  in  Michigan,  whose  deserved  prominence  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
education  is  more  owing  to  the  fact  of  her  having  a  greater  number  of  school 
libraries  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  than  to  the  influence  of  her 
great  University  or  any  law  on  her  statute  books.  There  the  officers  of  each 
district  have  Ihe  sole  power  of  selection,  which  power  is  governed  almost 
entirely  by  accident.  The  consequence  may  be  easily  guessed,  for  accident 
throws  in  their  way  all  kinds  of  trash,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  merit,  and 
thus  gratifies  the  taste  of  all  classes  of  people.  Hardly  a  library  in  Michigan 
but  has  representatives  of  eacF  round  of  the  ladder,  from  "  Robinson 
Crusoe  "  up  to  the  more  profound  works  of  DeQuincy,  or  Bacon.  Thus  a 
natural  highway  is  provided  from  popular  nonsense  to  entertaining  subtleties. 
In  California  it  is  the  reverse,  although  there,  as  well  as  in  Michigan,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  library  in  every  district.  In  California,  district  officials 
have  the  power  of  selection,  but  that  power  is  crippled  by  the  State  Board, 
by  whom  a  list  is  furnished — all  machine  work  from  which,  alone,  are  they 
allowed  to  choose.  So  by  an  over-exertion  of  poor  judgment  and  limited 
discretion  the  Trustees  have  succeeded  in  storing  the  libraries  with  a  curious 
medley  of  unattractive  nonsense,  and  still  less  attractive  profundity,  without 
a  proportion  of  intermediate  stepping-stones.  A  library  of  this  character 
need  not  fear  being  molested,  for  it  is  uninviting.  •  Like  a  ladder  with  two 
steps,  it  can  not  be  mounted,  for  one  step  is  at  the  bottom,  the  other  at  the 
top,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tallest.  Jacob  Abbot's  "  Stories  for  Children," 
or  Mayheur's  "  Young  Ben.  Franklin,"  may  be  seen  gracing  the  same  shelf 
with,  and  cheering  the  solitude  of,  Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  and  Carlyle's 
"  French  Revolution,"  which  stand  in  undisturbed  serenity  with  uncut 
leaves,  casting  a  somber  gloom  around  Although  the  inhabitants  of  Cali- 
fornia are  a  reading  people,  the  libraries  are  universally  ignored,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  do  not  furnish  the  right  kind  of  matter.  The  non- 
providing  of  works  suitable  for  an  intermediate  stage  of  thought,  we  con 
ceive  to  be  the  greatest  mistake  commonly  made  in  the  selection  of  a  school 
library. 
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In  an  attempted  selection  of  books  suitable  for  common  schools,  we  are 
impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  judgment  errs  in  a  too  common  avoid- 
ance of  fiction,  especially  the  better  class  of  fiction.  Better  read  jyoor 
fiction  than  nothing.  Fiction,  with  adventures,  forms  the  only  link  between 
works  for  children,  and  history.  But  in  selecting  novels  only  standard 
authors  should  be  represented.  Whoever  thinks  that  Dickens,  Cooper,  or 
Charles  Reade  is  out  of  place  in  a  school  library,  has  an  unjust  conception  of 
human  nature.  As  fiction  is  the  natural  sequel  to  childish  stories,  so  history 
is  the  natural  sequel  to  fiction,  and,  with  a  few  auxiliaries,  the  sole  connect- 
ing link  between  it  and  the  more  profound  works  of   the  best  authors. 

In  the  course  of  several  years'  experience,  we  have  observed  that  noth- 
ing pleases  a  pupil  more  than  to  get  hold  of  a  reader  of  the  same  grade  as 
the  one  in  which  he  is  studying,  but  of  a  diff"erent  series  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  access  to  books  of  this  kind  will  naturally  aid  in  developing  that 
desire  for  investigation  which  is  an  inherent  quality  of  every  human  bosom. 
Moreover,  these  readers  contain  many  choice  extracts  and  morsels  of  En- 
lish  literature,  with  which  it  is  beneficial  to  become  acquainted,  and  which 
will  stimulate  the  appetite  to  a  keener  relish.  But  these  works  may  be  put 
to  a  more  profitable  use,  providing  the  library  contains  several  series,  and, 
as  before  suggested,  if  it  is  kept  at  the  school-house.  There  is  much  time  in 
school  when  the  younger  scholars  are  unemployed,  or,  at  least,  not  employed 
in  anything  useful.  Now  the  prevailing  notion  that  only  books  designed 
for  study  should  be  allowed  in  a  school-room  is  an  enormous  one,  and  it  is 
for  the  very  purpose  of  filling  up  the  gap  of  time  and  turning  to  account  un- 
occupied moments,  that  we  should  store  every  library  with  works  of  this 
character.  These  books  we  would  distribute  among  the  pupils,  with  the  in- 
junction to  read  only  for  a  given  time  and  at  stated  intervals  One-half 
hour  each  day  is  sufficient  time,  and  if  no  infringement  of  the  law  is  tolerated, 
the  teacher  will  soon  obs'erve  that  the  half  hour  is  looked  forward  to  with 
anxious  faces  and  greedy  eyes.  The  taste  for  reading  which  this  will  incite 
in  the  pupil  is  not  the  only  benefit  derived,  for  the  child  is  thus  continually 
coming  in  contact  with  difi'erent  words  in  diff"erent  connections,  which  it 
unconsciously  masters,  and  it  thus  proves  an  estimable  help  to  the  reading 
exercise. 

Believing  that  a  taste  for  reading  leads  directly  to  the  acquirement  of 
varied  and  useful  information,  and  such  information  as  tends  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  citizenship,  it  shall  ever  be  our  endeavor  to  develop  in  students 
a  love  for  general  reading,  and  in  that  endeavor  we  shall  make  all  other  ob- 
jects subservient  to  this  end.  John  M.  Eddy. 
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HALF  HOURS  WITH  THE   MICROSCOPE. 


BY    T.    J,    B. 

0 li  I     This  was  the  involuntary  exclamation  of  a  student  in  the 

class-room  the  other  daj-  as  she  saw,  for  the  first  time,  through  the  micro- 
scope, one  of  the  common  moulds  found  upon  decaying  substances.  It  was 
during  recitation  time ;  others  had  looked,  and  had  quietly  returned  to  their 
seats.  She  had  read  of  the  plant,  had  seen  pictures  of  it  in  the  books,  had, 
with  the  others,  been  told  what  to  expect  as  she  looked  through  the  instru- 
ment, yet  the  actual  sight  of  the  little  tree-like  fungus  itself  under  the  mag- 
nifier, so  far  exceeded  her  anticipations,  that,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of 
the  time  and  place,  she  gave  expression  to  her  surprise  and  delight  as  above 
indicated.  The  case  is  not  cited  for  its  singularity, — the  reverse  being  true, — 
but  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  following  statement  : 

Nature,  with  all  her  multiplicity  of  details,  and  wonderful  variety  of 
forms,  can  never  be  fully  appreciated  at  second  hand.  He  who  would  see 
the  real  beauties  of  creation,  must  use  his  own  eyes — not  upon  somebody's 
representation  of  the  ^bjects,  but  upon  the  things  themselves.  A  proof  of 
this  assertion  will  be  found  in  the  interest  felt  by  the  readers  of  this  paper, 
compared  with  that  which  prompts  its  writing  under  a  heavy  burden  of  other 
duties. 

But  some  of  its  readers  may  be  stimulated  to  open  their  eyes  wider  than 
heretofore,  or,  may  be,  use  them  to  somewhat  better  advantage  ;  if  so,  the  labor 
will  be  repaid,  however  little  may  be  gained  from  this  presentation.  A  micro- 
scope of  some  kind  is  essential  for  the  studies  here  given,  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  lenses  simply  aid  the  eye,  and  in  no  sense  take  the  place 
of  the  latter.  Thousands  of  similar  observations,  usually  neglected,  can  be 
made  without  such  aid. 

This  articlo  may  as  well  be  given  to  the  "  moulds,"  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  introductory  incident.  But  a  volume  would  scarcely  relate  the 
facts  known  concerning  these  lowly  organized  plants.  Our  attention  will  be 
given  to  two  or  three  found  upon  living  leaves. 

The  Lettuce  Mould.  Gardeners  have  reason  to  fear  that  one  source  of 
revenue  is  to  be  taken  from  them,  at  least  in  part,  and  we  who  relish  the 
crisp  leaf  (lettuce)  as  a  salad  in  the  early  spring-time,  may,  in  the  new 
years  of  our  second  century,  be  disappointed  in  not  finding  the  market  sup- 
plied.    Hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  have  been  destroyod  in  Illinois  the  last 
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two  yeai's,  by  the  little  intruder  too  roughly  shown  in  Fig.  1.     Its  near  re- 


[Fig.  1] 

lation  caused  the  Irish  famine  in  1846,  and  has  since,  at  various  times  and 
places,  made  sad  havoc  with  the  common  potato.  Little  is  to  be  seen  in 
either  case,  by  the  unaided  eye,  except  the  diseased  and  dying  condition 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  aifected ;  the  true  oause  would  probably 
never  have  been  known  without  the  microscope.  Looking  closely,  however, 
at  a  rotting  leaf,  patches  of  ash-colored  mould  are  seen.  Sometimes  a  thin 
cloud  of  dust  can  be  observed  when  such  a  leaf  is  disturbed.  Taking  ujwn 
the  point  of  a  needle  a  bit  of  the  dusty  material  from  the  leaf,  and  examin- 
ing with  a  power  of  fifty  diameters,  a  minature  tree  in  full  fruit,  may  be 
discerned,  not  unlike  the  figure  at  A.  Several  of  them,  1  to  6,  arise  from 
each  stomate,  or  "  breathine-pore."  Fifty  to  seventy-five  spores  (seed  like 
bodies)  are  borne  on  a  fruit-stalk,  and  not  less  than  500,000  to  the  square 
inch  of  leaf  surface.  Of  course  they  are  very  minute,  readily  floating  upon 
the  air.  Thus  the  light  cloud  before  mentioned  is  explained.  Any  one  of 
these  atoms  falling  upon  a  healthy  leaf,  under  the  proper  condition  of  tem- 
perature, moisture,  etc.,  may  cause  again  the  disease  noticed.  The  manner 
of  germination  is  shown  at  B,  Fig.  1,  where  a  cell  of  the  epidermis  is  repre- 
sented as  pierced  by  the  growing  filament,  which  afterwards  spreads  through 
and  among  other  cells.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after  this,  little  white 
branching  threads  start  in  tufts  from  the  stomates,  and  quickly  give  origin  to 
another  crop  of  spores.  A  power  of  from  50  to  300  diameters  will  be  re- 
quired to  trace  these  processes.  The  threads  and  spores  look  pearly  white 
under  the  microscope,  but,  like  clear  water,  exhibit  color  when  seen  in  thick 
enougli  stratum. 
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The  life  history  of  this  wonderful  little  plant  is  by  no  means  fully  told, 
it  having  other  ways  of  reproduction  and  perpetuation,  but  we  will  pause 
here.     In  the  figure  two  other  chapters  are  indicated. 

The  garden  plants  being  under  discussion  lot  us  notice  the  "mildewed" 
leaves  of  the  pea  :  It  is  well  known  that  peas  do  not  succeed  well  with  us, 
except  in  early  spring.  One  of  the  reasons  of  this  will  now  became  ap- 
parent. Plucking  one  of  the  whitened  leaves  and  examining  it  under  a  me- 
dium power,  in  a  good  light,  we  find  shining  threads  and  spores,  as  in  the 
last  case,  but  the  forms  are  different.  No  one  would  mistake,  after  seeing 
both,  one  for  the  other.  Omitting  the  first  part  of  the  biography  here,  we 
look  at  the  sickly  stems  and  leaves  with  an  ordinary  hand  magnifier  and  soon 
discover  in  little  communities,  nestled  among  the  parts  of  the  white  coating, 
shining  black  balls,  appearing  something  like  the  mark  which  closes  this 
sentence.  Carefully  remove  these  with  a  sharp  knife  to  a  glass  slide,  and, 
after  adding  a  drop  of  water,  examine  with  a  power  of  two  hundred  diame- 
ters. All  such  observations  are  better  made  if  a  thin  glass  cover  is  placed 
upon  the  object.  Our  black  point  now  appears  as  it  is,  a  finely  sculptured 
globe  of  a  dark  brown  color,  seated  upon  conspicuous  radiating  threads  of 
clear  and  pretty  appearance.     Fig.  2.   One  will  be   apt  to  look  much  longer 
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than  we  can  wait  now.  So  changing  the  power  to  one  greater,  should  it  be 
at  hand,  and  pressing  very  gently,  but  firmly,  upon  the  thin  cover  glass,  we 
look  again.  The  pretty  globule  is  broken  by  the  squeezing  it  had,  and  for- 
tunately its  contents  are  revealed.  Four  to  eight  transparent  sacks,  each 
having  as  many  spores,  have  been  forced  from  the  fissure  in  the  walls  of  the 
brown  ball.  It  is  a  wonder  how  its  narrow  limits  contained  so  much,  but 
the  fact  is  nevertheless  certain,  these  bags  of  flexible  glass,  with  their  con- 
tents, came  from  the  sculptured  ball.     This  second  fruitage  of  the  fungus — 
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for  all  the  moulds,  mildews,  smuts,  etc.,  belong  to  the  Fungi — appears  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  bridging  the  winter.  They  are  produced  only  in  au- 
tumn, while  the  spores  originating  from  threads  in  the  open  air  are  borne 
during  the  summer  months. 

Lilac  Mould.  The  dusty  or  whitewashed  appearance  of  the  leaves  of 
the  common  lilac — lalock  we  used  to  say — in  autumn  can  hardly  have  es- 
caped observation.  This  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a  very  pretentious  relative 
of  the  pea  mould.  Its  first  stage  is  not  known  to  be  in  any  way  remarkable, 
though  an  observation  made  to-day  (Sept.  27th  *,  seems  to  point  to  a  hitherto 
unrecorded  feature — but  the  second  form  of  fruit  is  adorned  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  upper  ton.  The  globules  may  be  found  as  before.  Sharp  eyes 
unaided  may  detect  them.  After  a  little  practice  a  promising  leaf  is  easily 
selected,  and  a  pocket  magnifier  assures  us  of  our  prize.  To  secure  perfect 
specimens  care  is  needed  in  the  transference  to  the  slip  of  glass ;  here  again 
practice  is  required.      Figure  3  does  poor  justice  to  the  real  appearance 
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of  the  object,  though  the  drawing  was  made  by  a  camera  lucida  as  close  as 
possible  to  nature.  The  tip  of  one  thread  is  shown  upon  a  larger  scale. 
The  central  globule  is  mahogany  brown,  and  finely  reticulated,  the  radiat- 
ing appendages  are  of  crystalline  purity,  and  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  la- 
side  there  are  sis  spore  sacks,  with  about  six  to  eight  spores  each.  The 
lilac  bears  a  handsome  flower,  but  entertains  a  parasite  which  surpasses  it  in 
delicate  beauty  and  elegance. 

The  botanical    names  of  these  three  plants  (moulds)  are  as  follows  : 
Peronispora  (janx/Uformi!',   Erijsij^ilie  Marti!.,  and  Microspheria  Friesii. 
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OPENING  EXERCISES.— II. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Schoolmaster,  I  presented  a  little 
of  my  own  experience  upon  the  manner  of  opening  a  school,  but  much  that 
is  really  very  valuable  was  omitted,  and  it  can  be  no  more  than  justice  to 
myself  to  introduce  it  here.  Choice  selections  of  poetry,  or  even  prose,  may 
be  read,  or  better,  recited,  by  the  entire  school. 

Write  upon  the  board  the  lines  upon  "The  Sculptor  Boy  :" 

"  Chisel  in  hand  stood  the  sculptor  boy, 

With  his  marble  block  before  him  ; 
And  his  face  lit  up  \vith  a  smile  of  joy 

As  an  angel  dream  passed  o'er  him. 
He  carved  that  dream  on  the  yielding  stone 

With  many  a  sharp  incision  ; 
In  Heaven's  own  light  the  sculptor  shone, — 

He  had  caught  that  angel  vision. 

' '  Sculptors  of  life  are  we,  as  we  stand 
With  our  lives  uncarved  before  us, 
Waiting  the  hour  when  at  God's  command, 

Our  life-dream  passes  o'er  us. 
Let  us  carve  it  then  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision  ; 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own, — 
.  Our  lives  that  angel  vision . ' ' 
The  teacher  would  then  do  well  to  read  the  lines  with  as  much  meaning 
as  he   can   command,  then  ask  the  school  to   read  in   concert.       In  a  short 
time  all  will  have  learned   it,  then  call  attention  to  the   appositeness  of  the 
figure  and  enforce  the  lesson,  so  far  as  it  may  be   done,  by  judicious  words. 
Certainly    there    is   nothing    objectionable    in    this    selection,    to    Jew    or 
Mohammedan.       My  own  opinion  is  that  the   teacher  can  do  much  towards 
creating  and  keeping  alive  a  wholesome,  cheerful,  vivifying  sentiment  in  the 
entire  school,  simply  by  his  personal  demeanor,  and  evidently  this  sentiment 
may  be   strengthened  by   the  singing  of  cheerful  songs   and   the   reciting 
of  energizing  verses.     The  following  lines  will  illu.strate  the  idea  of  whole- 
heartedness  in  our  words  : 

"Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 
A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
And  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing. 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  slender  threads 

Ot  our  curious  lives  asunder. 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 
And  sit,  and  grieve,  and  wonder." 
After  the  recitation  of  such  a  piece,  sing  "Always  Cheerful,"  or  other 
words  suited  to  the  sentiment.     Adapt  the  lesson  to  the  needs  of  the  school 
so  far  as  can  be  done. 
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"  Too  late,  too  late,"  was  never  said 
Of  morning  sun,  or  bud,  or  flower  ; 
The  light  is  true  to  hill  and  glade, 

The  rosebud  opens  to  the  hour, 
The  lark  ne'er  asks  the  day  to  wait ; 
But  man  awakes  "  too  late,  too  late!" 
Punctuality  may  be  encouraged  by  the  rehearsal  of  these  lines.       Sing 
"  Always  Prompt  to  School."     The  teacher  may  find  it  neeessary  to  explain 
the  use  of  the  word  "  but,"  in  the  last  line ;  substitute  "  only." 

Portia's  speech  on  mercy  furnishes  a  choice  paragraph  for  general  repeti- 
tion. I  suppose  not  even  the  Jew  would  object  to  this,  unless  he  be  related 
to  Shylock.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  it^  we  all,  both  Jew  and  Grentile, 
need  the  influence  of  its  beautiful  teachings. 

It  is  related  of  Isocrates  that  he  caused  to  be  written  in  gold  letters 
above  his  school-house  door,  "  If  thou  love  learning,  thou  wilt  attain  unto 
much  learning,"  in  order,  perhaps,  that  his  pupils  might  become  enthusiastic 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Modern  teachers  would  do  well  to  write  in 
some  conspicuous  place  these  words  : 

"If  wisdom's  ways  you'd  wisely  seek. 
Five  things  observe  with  care  ; 
Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak. 
And  how,  and  when  and  where y 
No  less  an  estimate  should  be  placed  upon  the  words  which  follow  : 

' '  Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed  ; 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed  ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed." 
I  have  long  thought  that  some  of  the  old-fashioned  virtues,  which  have 
been  much  neglected,  could  be  inoculated  into  the  veins  of  the  young  gene- 
ration by  the  veritable  schoolmaster. 

Industry  is  one  of  the  most  important,  for,  however  hackneyed  the  sub- 
ject may  have  become,  it  still  remains  true  that  laziness  is  the  curse  of  the 
world.  Most  boys  and  girls  are  always  tired,  intellectually  speaking,  and, 
indeed,  we  all  must  be  born  again  into  the  intellectual  world,  converted,  if 
you  please,  from  our  mental  depravity  before  we  put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
an  earnest  worker.  To  bring  about  this  new  life  in  the  mind  every  avail- 
able means  should  be  utilized. 

It  may  be  useful  to  arrange  some  of  the  virtues  which  it  is  desirable  to 
emphasize,  in  groups  upon  the  board,  thus  : 

1.  Order. 

2,  Punctuality. 

Industry.  (    .'  ^^  ^-  ^^' 
•'     \   4.  Patience. 

5.  Ambition. 

6.  Politeness. 
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Then  call  attention  to  these  at  the  regular  opening  exercises,  and  give, 
in  a  few  words,  the  value  of  industry  ;  then  say  to  the  pupils,  we  shall  think 
of  industry  all  through  this  day,  or,  in  other  words,  practice  this  virtue  for 
one  day.  It  will  work  charmingly  for  one  day,  because  of  its  novelty. 
Next  day  take  up  order,  remembering,  at  the  same  time,  that  order  grows 
out  of  industry,  and  should  be  carried  along  with  it,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day  we  shall  have  practiced  industry  two  days  and  order  one. 
The  teacher  should  be  willing  to  keep  his  own  books  and  desk  in  order  at 
all  times,  if  he  expects  the  pupils  to  take  any  interest  in  it.  If  my  own  desk 
is  full  of  trash  and  covered  with  everything  from  a  hickory  twig  to  a  tellurian, 
I  may  not  ask  the  children  to  keep  their  desks  clean  and  in  order,  hoping 
at  the  same  time  for  success.  The  doing  teacher,  and  not  the  saying  teacher, 
accomplishes  most.  Many  other  virtues,  perhaps  just  as  important  as  those 
given,  might  be  named,  as  fidelity,  purity,  chastity,  patriotism,  friendship, 
etc.,  but  these  will  suflBce  for  my  purpose.  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  this  method  is  calculated  to  make  good  boys  and  girls  in  all  cases,  but 
I  do  think  it  will  aid  the  judicious  teacher  in  shaping  the  lives  and  destinies 
of  his  pupils.  S.  W.  Paisley. 


THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS— A  PLEA  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


CONCLUDED. 

Again,  the  full  control  of  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  She 
has  assumed  the  function  of  teaching.  She  has  established  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  has  founded  a  good  system  of  common  schools.  Would  it 
be  consistent  for  her  to  make  this  break  in  the  chain  ?  this  vast  chasm  to 
which  the  children  of  the  poor  may  come,  and  beyond  which  they  may  not 
go  ?  To  do  so  is  to  stop  at  precisely  the  point  where  the  expense  to  the 
man  in  moderate  circumstances  would  compel  him  to  arrest  the  further 
progress  of  his  children. 

The  poor  man,  who  owns  a  little  property,  pays  his  proportion  of  the 
tax.  It  may  not  be  much,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  same  proportion  as  the 
rich.  Here  then  over  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  pupil's  life  the  State 
would  give  up  its  control  of  educational  interests.  To  the  rich  man  the 
high  school  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  as  far  as  the  education  of 
hix  children  is  concerned.  To  the  poor  man  it  is  the  only  means  of  accom- 
plishing what  he  desires.  We  may  never  fear  too  many  high  schools.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  number  in  our  State  varies  but  very  little.     They 
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will  never  increase  beyond  a  good,  healthy  demand,  and  this  argument 
against  them  is  hardly  worth  the  breath  which  is  taken  to  utter  it.  Therefore, 
I  insist,  that  to  be  consistent,  the  State  must  demand  that  this  connecting 
link  between  the  common  schools  and  the  colleges  be  maintained.  Take  a 
few  statistics,  for  some  arguments,  no  matter  how  clearly  they  may  be  given, 
have  but  little  weight  unless  supported  by  solid  facts — ex  uno  disce  omues. 
Take  the  young  high  school  of  Evanston,  a  school  of  near  ninety  in  num- 
ber ;  what  does  it  cost?  A  little  over  $1,800  a  year ;  an  average  of  about 
$20  per  pupil.  Let  us  send  half  of  these  scholars  away  to  a  private  school, 
and  put  the  other  half  to  work ;  one  half  only  will  be  educated,  and  how 
much  money  will  betaken  from  our  village?  If  we  calculate  that  each  one 
will  pay  $250  a  year  for  all  expenses,  and  now  a  days  that  is  a  low  estimate, 
we  find  that  we  take  $11,250.00  from  our  village, — a  diflFerence  of  only 
$9,450  in  favor  of  the  high  school  where  ninety  are  educated  against  forty- 
five  on  the  other  hand.  Another  view  of  the  case  is  this  :  We  expend 
$1,800  for  the  school.  How  many  would  that  $1,800  support  in  a  foreign 
academy  1  About  seven,  and  the  balance,  the  eighty-three,  would  be  left  at 
home. with  their  great  treasure,  the  "  rudiments  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion." Stop  our  high  school?  Does  that  seem  to  be  the  way  to  build  up 
our  common  schools  ?  Does  that  seem  to  be  the  way  to  make  us  a  free  and 
independent  and  cultured  nation  ?  Now,  also,  consider  the  effects  our  high 
schools  have  upon  these  academies  and  seminaries  in  the  matter  of  reducing 
tuition.  Why  !  I  am  not  sure  but  that  high  schools  could  be  defended  upon 
this  basis  alone,  as  a  matter  of  public  economy.  There  may  not  be  much 
difference  between  the  total  expense  of  carrying  on  an  academy  and  a  high 
school.  The  difference  is  always  in  favor  of  the  latter,  but  why  are  they 
kept  so  near  each  other  ?  The  answer  is  self-evident ;  the  academy  could 
not  otherwise  survive.  But  just  imagine  there  was  no  high  school.  The 
cost  of  tuition  would  rise  with  fearful  rapidity^  until  rich  indeed  he  would 
have  to  be  who  could  afford  to  give  his  child  this  luxury  of  an  education. 
Another  line  of  statistics  will  show  us  the  comparative  number  which  enter 
and  graduate  from  the  high  school  and  from  the  grammar  grade  of  the  com- 
mon school.  From  two  prominent  places  which  I  have  chosen,  I  find  that 
the  average  in  the  lower  grades  will  be  07ie  to  complete  the-eourse  to  every 
/our  which  enter,  and  in  the  high  school,  owe  to  graduate  for  every  six  that 
enter.  This  proportion  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  as  we  would  expect  it  to 
be  ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  ratio  would  sink  far  below  that  of  the  high 
school  in  the  lower  grades,  were  it  not  for  the  grand  incentive  which  is  ex- 
erted by  the  high  school.     I  urge,  then,  that  the  objections  to  our  schools  of 
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secondary  instruction  are  simply  objections  to  our  whole  system  of  free, 
public  education. 

To  the  question  then,  how  far  should  the  State  undertake  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  its  children  at  public  expense,  and  is  the  high  school  a 
legitimate  portion  of  a  proper  school  system,  we  have  endeavored  to  ad- 
vance briefly  these  arguments : 

1st.     The  incentives  to  better  work  in  the  common  schools. 

2d.  The  preparation  of  teachers  and  the  argument  the  better  prepared 
the  better  work. 

3rd.     The  connecting  link  between  common  schools  and  Universities. 

4th,     On  the  score  of  economy  they  should  be  maintained. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  National  Association  of  Teachers,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mayo  says  :  "  The  people  will  not  heed  the  clamor  against  higher 
education  at  public  expense,  that  is  now  on  its  periodical  airing,  even  in 
cultivated  circles  of  the  North.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  patient,  per- 
sistent way  in  which  the  whole  people  move  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
desirable  thing.  A  foreign  observer,  shut  up  with  certain  classes  of  worthy 
people  in  our  great  cities,  might  fancy  there  was  a  question  before  the 
country,  whether  the  State  shall  aid  in  any  save  the  elementary  education. 
But,  in  fact,  the  enlightened  masses  have  never  wavered  an  instant  on  this 
point.  While  the  President  of  Harvard  University  proclaims  that  the  State 
must  withdraw  from  all  save  the  elementary  training  for  youth,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  that  made  Harvard,  is  preparing  to  admit  a 
new  class  of  towns  to  the  opportunities  of  the  free  high  school ;  is  spending 
liberally  on  its  new  normal  school  of  art  and  its  new  agricultural  college. 
The  State  of  Maine  has  established  two  hundred  free  high  schools  during  the 
past  five  years.  Every  year  the  great  West  is  more  determined  to  open 
every  avenue  of  free,  higher  culture  through  the  State  Universities,  the 
technical,  artistic  and  industrial  schools,  and  the  great  public  libraries  that 
are  the  real  seminaries  of  the  people.  This  argument  is  closed.  The  people 
have  decided  that  the  "sphere"  of  every  American  child  is  the  best  life 
po.ssible  to  him,  and  nothing  is  too  good  for  the  boy  whose  vote  may  elect  the 
President  of  forty  millions  of  freemen,  or  the  girl  who  may  become  the 
mother  of  that  President." 

This  quotation  is  only  a  specimen  of  many  that  I  might  make.  Lead- 
ing men  and  eminent  educators  have  expressed  similar  sentiments  again  and 
again.  Let  us  then,  fellow-teachers,  defend  our  own  work.  While  we 
make  our  schools  the  best  possible,  and  from  time  to  time  show  the  people 
the  grand  result  of  our  labors,  the  heart  of  the  people  will  be  with  us,  and 
all  attempts  to  cripple  or  maim  our  grand  system  of  public  schools  will  come 
to  naught.  0.  E.  Haven. 
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MECHANICAL  CALCULATIONS. 


Perhaps,  to  most  persons,  few  things  will  seem  stranger  than  the  fact 
that  a  machine,  or  mechanical  contrivance,  can  be  made  to  give  the  results 
of  calculation.  The  more  difficult  it  has  been  to  a  man  to  learn  arithmetic 
at  school  or  in  practical  life,  the  more  inconceivable  will  it  appear  to  him 
that  a  combination  of  disks,  or  wheels,  can,  by  natural  forces,  give  results 
which  cost  him  such  mental  efforts,  "  Arithmetic,"  says  he,  "takes  think- 
ing. Can  a  machine  think  ?"  He  is  lost  in  wonder  when  he  reads  of  Bab- 
bage's  Calculating  Machines,  and  learns  that  they  give  the  results  of  long 
and  complex  calculations,  such  as  few  mathematicia-ns  have  occasion  to 
make.  * 

If  uninformed  and  skeptical,  he  will,  probably,  suspect  and  secretly 
believe  that  the  relation  is  a  fiction. 

Yet  everybody  is  familiar  with  a  calculating  machine  that  works  in  com- 
pound addition  ;  indeed  hardly  any  house  is  without  one.  A  clock  with  a 
second-hand  performs  addition  of  seconds,  minutes  and  hours,  showing  the 
results  on  the  dial  at  every  instant.  Some  clocks,  generally  without  a 
second-hand,  show  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  month  of  the  year,  which 
is  as  complex  a  series  of  additions  as  can  be  made  in  the  table  of  time.  But 
these  machines  are  to  show  results  arising  from  the  slow  addition  of  units, 
and  do  not  seem  to  account  for  multiplications,  calculations  of  squares, 
cubes,  etc.,  and  of  logarithms.  I  do  not  propose  to  explain  what  I  do  not 
profess  to  know,  the  construction  of  Babbage's  machine ;  but  I  will  show 
how  simple  additions,  readily-comprehensible,  may  give  series  of  numbers, 
especially  of  squares  and  cubes,  which  are  viewed  ordinarily  as  the  results 
of  multiplications  only.  If  we  can  make  cubes  by  addition  more  easily 
than  by  multiplication,  we  can  conceive  that  a  machine  which  works  like  a 
clock,  by  additions,  can  do  the  same  work. 

If  one  wishes  to  make  a  table  of  square  numbers,  he  will  naturally 
begin  to  multiply,  2x2,  3x3,  4x4,  and  so  on.  After  he  passes  33x33, 
his  work  becomes  laborious.  Now,  if  each  square  can  be  made  the  step  to  the 
next  one,  and  if  we  can  step  from  one  to  another  by  a  simple  addition,  the 
labor  is  saved.  Beside,  we  secure  this  advantage  :  that  if  an  error  is  made 
in  the  addition  at  any  point,  it  will  be  easily  detected  at  the  successive 
tenth  terms  ,  102,202,302,402,  and  so  on;  but  as  the  several  multi- 
plications would  be  independent,  an  error  in  them  is  not  easily  seen. 

*^Soc  an  article  in  Harpers'''  Maaazine.  Vol.  XXX,  December,  1804. 
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Write  a  line  of   the  first  square  numbers ;   under  these,  put  their  suc- 
cessive differences :  and  under  these  the  differences  of  the  differences,  thus : 
1  4  9  16  25  36  49 

3  0  7  9  11  13 

2  2  2  2  2 

The  first  line  of  differences,  that  is,  the  differences  between  successive 
squares,  is  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  which  themselves  differ  by  2.  It 
follows,  that  if  we  add  the" series  of  odd  numbers,  we  shall  have  at  each  step 
one  of  the  series  of  squares,  thus  : 

1+3+6+7+9+11+13+15,  etc. 

2^3^4^5^  62,  72.  s^,  etc. 

Under  each  term  of  the  series  is  written  the  square  produced  by  the 
addition  of  all  the  preceding  terms.  If,  then,  a  machine  can  be  made  to 
increase  its  successive  additions  in  this  way,  it  will  give  the  series  of  squares  ; 
and  if  any  one  wishes  to  reach  the  same  results  quickly,  he  will  do  it  as  the 
machine  would.     Another  way  of  setting  the  numbers  is  this: 

02=1+3=  4      52=16+  9=25 
32=4+5=  9     62=25+11=36 
42=9+7=16      72=36+18=49 
But  the  same  results  may  be  reached  by  other  series,  less  convenient  in 
practice,  but   worth    noting   as   showing  in  how  many   ways   the  results  of 
multiplication  can  be  reached  by   addition.       The  series  of  numbers  to  be 
added  which  we  took  increased  by  2 ;  but  we  may  use  an  additive  series  in- 
creasing by  4,  by  G,  by  8,  or  by  any  other  even   number  ;    for   example,  the 
first  column  shows  differences  of  4,  i  8,  12,  16,  etc.") ;  the  next,  differences 
of  6,  (15,  21,  27,  etc.):  the  others,  differences  of  8  and  10  : 

1+  8^  9  I    1+15^16  I    1+24^25  1    1^-35=  36 
4  +  12=16  I    4+21=25  I    4^32r=  36  |    4+45=  .19 
9-rl6-25       9  +  27     36  1    9  +  40=49      9-4  55=64 
16  +  20=36  I  16-r 33=49  |  16-  4S=  (U  |  16  +  65=  81 
25  +  24=49     25  +  30=64  I  25  +  50=  81  I  25  +  75=100 
36  +  28=64  I  36+45=81  [36     64=100  |  .36-i- 85=121 
With  a  little  calculation,  we  may  start  a  series  with  any  desired  differ- 
ence, thus  :     Let  the  difference  be  100;   divide  it  by  2;   result.  50  :  add  1 : 
result,  51  ;    512  is   the   starting   point,  as   thus:     1+2600=2601='^!-': 
4  +  2700=2704=528  ;  9+2800.  2809=53=  :  and  so  on. 

Now,  how  shall  we  make  a  table  of  cubes  by  the  additive  method  ?  As 
before,  ascertain  the  successive  differences,  till  we  find  that  the  line  consists 
of  the  same  number  alJ  the  time,  as  thus: 
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Cubes:  1  8  27  64  125  216 

1st  dif.  7  19  37  61  91 

2d   dif.  12  18  24  30 

3d   dif.  6  6  6 

The  first  line  gives  the  cubes,  from  1 3  to  6^  ;  the  next,  their  differences  ; 
the  next,  the  differences  of  the  differences ;  and  at  the  next  step  we  get  the 
ultimate  difference,  6 :  in  the  table  of  squares,  we  had  only  two  lines  of 
differences,  and  the  ultimate  was  2.  As  we  added  2  before,  we  must  now 
add  6  successively ;  but,  as  it  is  easily  done  in  mind,  we  need  not  make  a 
column  to  add  it  in,  as  would  be  necessary  in  calculating  higher  powers  :  for 
this  ultimate  difference  becomes,  successively,  2,  6,  24,  120,  720,  etc.  We 
set  the  work  in  two  parallel  columns,  the  first  of  which  prepares  increments 
for  the  second  : 


Col.  I. 

Col.   II. 

Col.  I. 

Col.  II. 

1 

+     6 

1 

(brought 

up.) 

216=  63 

7  -.    -    

-+     7 

127 

-+  127 

+  12 

"8=23 

+  42 

343=  73 

19 

—  +  19 

169 

-+   169 

+  18 

27=33 

+  48 

512=  83 

37 

-+   37 

217 

-+  217 

+   24 

64=43 

+  64 

"729=  93 

"6i— 

.-+   61 

2Tl  

—  +  271 

30 

125=53 

+   60 

1000=103 

Tl 

-+   91 

331 

-—  331 

+   36 

216=63 

+  m 

1331=113 

127 

-  +  127 

397 

+  397 

(carried  up. 

) 

&c.,  &c. 

1T28=123 

From  this  point  onward,  the  calculation  can  be  carried  on  by  this 
method  very  much  more  rapidly  than  by  multiplication,  and,  as  shown 
before,  with  greater  security  from  erroP. 

Perhaps  those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far  can  for  themselves,  if 
curiosity  leads  them  on,  prepare  the  four  columns  desirable  to  calculate  4th 
powers ;  but  we  stop  here.  Our  object  has  been  to  show  how  those  who 
have  occasion  may  most  easily  make  such  tables  of  powers ;  to  show  how 
such  results  are  conceivable  as  the  products  of  machinery  :  to  point  out  some 
of  the  less  familiar  properties  of  the  numbers ;  and  to  stimulate,  perhaps, 
curiosity  and  investigation  in  a  field  where  the  curiosity  of  one  day  may 
suggest  the  practical  method  of  another.  Samuel  Willard, 
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STATE  EXAMINATION. 

(1876. ) 


GEOMETRY. 

(Time,  90  Minutes.) 


1.  Define  polyhedron,  prism,  cube,  and  discriminate  between  a  spher- 
ical sector  and  a  segment. 

2.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  any  polygon? 
Prove  it. 

3.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  side  of  a  square  to  its  diagonal. 

4.  Show  how  to  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle,  and  deduce  a  rule  for 
finding  the  area  of  a  triangle  when  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  and  the 
area  of  the  inscribed  circle  are  known. 

5.  How  is  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  measured  ?  State  without 
the  proof. 

6.  A  ball  of  lead  is  three  inches  in  diameter :  what  is  its  weight  ? 
A  cubic  foot  of  lead  weighs  712  pounds  avoirdupois. 

7.  State  and  demonstrate  the  relation  of  the  radius  to  the  side  of  an 
inscribed  equilateral  triangle. 

8.  Give  the  demonstration,  that  you  consider  the  best,  to  prove 
that  the  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is 
equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides. 

9.  Draw  a  diagram  illustrating  all  the  relative  positions  of  two  cir- 
cumferences. 

10.  The  solid  generated  by  a  circular  segment  revolving  about  a 
diameter  exterior  to  it  is  equivalent  to  one-sixth  of  the  cylinder  whose 
radius  is  the  chord  of  the  segment  and  whose  altitude  is  the  projection  of 
that  chord  on  the  axis.     Demonstrate. 


CHEMISTRY. 

(Time,  80  Minutes.) 


1.  Define  matter  and  force.  Mention  some  of  the  physical  properties 
of  matter.  What  are  physical  changes  in  matter?  Mention  some  of  the 
forces  chiefly  concerned  in  modifying  the  physical  properties  of  matter, 
called  physical  forces. 

2.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lightest  known  substance,  also 
of  the  heaviest  known  substance  ?     About  how  many  times  as  heavy  is  a  bulk 

.of  the  latter  as  of  the  former? 
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3.  Give  a  definition  of  crystalization.     Mention  two  amorphous  bodies. 

4.  State  a  proof  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion. 

5.  State  some  of  the  discoveries  that  are  the  result  of  spectrum  anal- 
ysis.    In  the  manufacture  of  what  is  the  spectroscope  used  ? 

6.  State  and  illustrate  the  law  of  multiple  proportions. 

7.  Compare  the  atom  and  the  molecule  :  make  the  distinction  between 
them  clear. 

8.  Give,  in  full,  theory  of  acids,  bases  and  salts. 

9.  Explain  the  usual  method  of  preparing  H.  H.     Represent  by  sym- 
bols the  reaction. 

10.  Give  the  symbol  for  calomel ;  for   corrosive   sublimate :    for  gly- 
cerine. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Time,  60  Minutes. 


1.  Name,  locate,  and  explain  the  use  of,  the  bones  of  the  face. 

2.  How  many  bones  in  the  hand  and  wrist  ^     Name  and  locate  them. 

3.  What  are  the  muscles?  their  office?     Name  two  of  the  principal 
muscles  of  the  arm,  two  of  the  trunk,  two  of  the  leg. 

4.  What  is  the  office  of  the  skin  ?  of  what  is  it  composed  ?     Explain 
how  one  becomes  tanned — how  freckled. 

5.  Of  what  are  nails  and  the  hair  modified  forms  ?     Explain  the  man- 
ner of  growth. 

6.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  teeth. 

7.  Explain  the  process  of  respiration. 

8.  What  is  the  voice  ?     Name  and  locate  the    principal    organ.s   by 
which  it  is  produced. 

9.  Describe  the  circulation  ;  name  and  locate  the  largest  vein  in  the 
body  ;  the  largest  artery. 

10.     What  constitutes  the  nervous  system  ?     What  are  the  nerves  and 
their  office  ? 


DIDACTICS. 

(Time,  40  Minutes.) 


1.  Prepare  a  course  of  study  for  a  graded  school  of  eight  grades  be- 
low the  high  school. 

2.  Prepare  a  four  years'  course  for  a  high  school. 
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3.  Do  you  favor  mouthly  written  examinations  ?  Give  reasons  for  or 
against. 

4.  Explain  your  system  of  records  and  marking,  and  give  reasons  for 
keeping  and  using  same. 

5.  In  preparing  a  time  programme  for  a  given  school,  what  conside- 
ration would  influence  you  in  assigning  the  time  for  study,  also  the  time  for 
recitation  ? 

6.  What  and  how  much  "oral  instruction"  would  you  advise  for 
primary  classes  ? 

7.  Give  an  outline  of  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  schools  for  infant 
pupils,  known  as  Kindergartens.     Your  reasons  for  or  against  their  utility. 

8.  Give  a  list  of  all  "General  Exercises"  used  by  you  in  school 
work. 

9.  State  your  general  arrangements  for  order  in  connection  with  your 
own  school. 

10.     Indicate  your  methods  of  securing  punctuality  and  regularity  of 
attendance. 


BOTANY. 

(Time,  On  Minutes. ) 


1 .     Classify  buds,  and  define  each  kind. 

'1.     How  is  the  plant  related  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  how  to  the 
animal  kingdom  ? 

3.  How  does  an  herb  diifcr  from  a  shrub  ? 

4.  Of  what  does  the  fruit  of  the  strawberry  consist  ? 

5      Describe   the   growth  of  a   plant   from  germination  to  maturity  of 
its  seed. 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  an  exogenous  woody  stem  of  one  year's 
growth. 

7.  What  are  the  living  parts  of  a  tree  ? 

8.  Name,  describe,  and   give   the   office  of  the  different  layers  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree. 

9.  How  does  a  one-celled  simple  difl'er  from  a  one-celled  compound 
ovary  ? 

10.     Represent,  by  a  simple  diagram,  a   cordate,  petiolate,  stipulate, 
serrate,  and  pinnate-veined  leaf. 
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TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  ILLINOIS. 


I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  my  fellow-teachers  of  this  State,  about 
their  relations  to  the  Normal  School  and  its  relations  to  them.  In  these 
times,  to  say  the  least,  all  our  teachers,  of  whatever  grade,  and  all  our  sys- 
tems of  education,  and  all  our  educational  institutions,  of  whatever  name, 
should  act  in  perfect  harmony.  To  use  a  slang  phrase,  "  We  are  all  in  the 
same  boat ;  "  we  have  essentially  a  common  aim ;  we  are  all  parts  of  one 
whole ;  we  have  common  friends  and  common  enemies.  We  need  to  stand 
together,  and  to  support  and  help  each  other. 

The  sole  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  schools  of  the  State.  This  we  are  doing  as  well  as  the  appliances 
at  our  disposal  and  the  materials  furnished  to  our  hands  will  permit.  But, 
when  our  teachers  are  once  prepared  with  more  or  less  of  completeness,  and 
are  sent  forth  from  us,  they  join  the  great  body  of  their  fellows  now  in  the 
field.  There,  they  and  the  rest  must  be  tested  solely  by  the  work  that  they 
do — they  stand  on  a  perfect  equality  with  all  others.  If  they  wholly  or 
partially  fail,  they  should  be  judged  with  no  greater  leniency,  certainly, 
because  they  have  been  members  of  the  Normal  School.  If  they  succeed, 
their  success  will  be  a  help  to  all  their  neighboring  teachers,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  education.  And,  if  their  success  is  due  in  any  measure  to 
their  training  at  the  Normal,  then  so  far  is  the  Normal  a  help  to  all  who 
are  helped  by  that  success. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  rule  was 
adopted  allowing  any  teacher  of  the  State,  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination before  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  University,  to  enter  this  Institu- 
tion for  a  year's  course  in  strictli/  professional  study  and  practice.  Any  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  do  satisfactory  work,  will  be  granted 
a  certificate.  To  such  teachers  as  are  tolerably  well  prepared  in  the  matter 
of  school  education,  but  feel  themselves  deficient  in  respect  to  the  manner^ 
this  is  a  rare  privilege.  With  our  regular  class-work  in  Theory  and  Art  of 
Teaching,  and  in  the  History  and  Methods  of  Education,  together  with  the 
opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  in  our  model  school,  and  an  active 
participation  in  the  meetings  and  critical  exercises  of  our  Teachers'  Class, 
we  are  sure  that  we  can  do  for  such  teachers  a  great  deal  to  prepare  them 
for  better  work  in  the  school  room.  It  would  seem  that  a  large  number 
ought  to  respond  to  this  offer ;  but  thus  far  the  results  are  not  very  en- 
couraging. 
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We  desire  that  all  the  teachers  of  the  State,  whether  they  have  ever 
been  students  here  or  not,  should  feel  that  thej  have  a  sort  of  citizenship  in 
the  Normal, — that  it  is,  in  some  sense,  their  home.  All  such  teachers  who 
can  make  us  a  longer  or  a  shorter  visit,  may  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome. 
If  they  can  come  to  spend  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  without  becoming 
members  of  the  school,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  a  place  as  observers 
in  any  of  the  classes  or  departments  of  the  Institution.  And  we  believe 
that,  with  our  very  full  and  excellently  arranged  Museum  and  Laboratory, 
with  our  classes  of  almost  every  grade  in  almost  every  study  of  our  public 
schools,  with  our  corps  of  teachers  ready  to  answer  all  queries  as  far  as 
they  may  be  able,  we  can  make  the  visits  of  earnest  teachers  both  pleasant 
and  profitable.  We  are  frequently  favored  with  visits  of  this  kind  ;  but  we 
hope  to  see  them  multiplied  ten-fold.  This  Institution  exists  solely  for  the 
good  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  wc  are  anxious  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  promote  that  good  in  every  way. 

Fellow-teachers,  we  have  a  noble  work, — a  delightful  work ;  yet  it  is  a 
difficult  work,  and  one  beset  with  many  obstacles.  Let  us  all  "  pull 
together."  Edwin  C.  Hewett. 

Normal  University,  Normal,  Nov.  10,  1876. 


ADVICE  TO  BEGINNERS.— IX. 

As  stated  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  first  grade,  the  language  work 
should  consist  of  such  exercises  as  pertain  to  the  thorough  teaching  of  the 
former  subjects  of  the  grade. 

This  article  is  intended  principally  to  suggest  to  you  what  such  exer- 
cises should  be. 

Have  your  pupils  orally  form  many  telling  sentences,  from  words  of 
your  chart,  as  you  point  to  them.  You  may  call  it  story-telling  at  first. 
Let  this  work  be  done  by  pupils  individually  and  in  concert. 

Some  of  the  sentences  may  be  formed  of  the  words  of  the  chart,  as 
follows : 

A  large  man  saw  the  white  pig. 

The  good  boy  can  run  in  the  lot. 

John  sees  Henry  in  the  house. 

The  black  cow  eats  the  good  hay. 

When  your  pupils  can  readily  do  this,  have  them  individually  form 
sentences,  by  pointing  to  words  and  reading  them.     Sometimes,  as  one  points 
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out  the  words,  let  the  others  of  the  class  read  them  in  concert.  Sometimes 
let  the  pupil  select  one  out  of  the  class  to  read  his  story. 

When  this  work  is  well  done,  teach  them  the  definition  of  a  sentence, 
and  make  them  understand  the  meaning  of  the  definition. 

Show  them  that  all  the  sentences  they  have  formed  have  been  telling 
sentences,  and  teach  the  definition  of  telling  sentences. 

Have  them  take  their  First  Readers,  to  find  that  every  sentence  com- 
mences with  a  capital,  and  that  every  telling  sentence  ends  with  a  period. 

Impress  these  facts  very  forcibly  upon  their  minds,  and  continue  the 
practice,  requiring  the  pupils  to  find  in  advance,  by  observation  in  their 
Readers,  the  forms  and  uses  of  many  of  the  things  to  be  taught  in  this 
subject. 

Next,  write  practical  sentences  upon  the  black-board,  to  be  copied  and 
completed  by  the  pupils,  upon  their  slates  Teach  them  the  form,  name  and 
use  of  the  dash  in  this  connection.  The  sentences  you  place  upon  the  board 
may  be  as  follows  : 

A  fat eats  hay. 

The  small sees  the  black . 

The  white can  run  in  the . 

John  is  a  good . 

Then  have  them  write  upon  their  slates  many  telling  sentences,  com- 
posed of  words  found  on  the  chart.  Mark  their  work  carefully,  and  place 
the  incorrect  sentences  upon  the  board  for  criticism  by  the  class.  Require 
reasons  from  the  pupils  for  their  corrections. 

In  this  criticism  work,  teach  your  pupils  that  all  proper  names  should 
commence  with  capitals,  and  that  the  word  I  should  always  be  a  capital. 
Take  time  to  make  them  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  proper  name. 

Sometimes  give  the  class  a  certain  number  of  minutes  to  find  who  can 
correctly  write  the  greatest  number  of  sentences,  each  containing  not  less 
than  a  certain  number  of  the  words  of  the  chart. 

When  you  have  taught  thoroughly  what  has  already  been  suggested, 
teach  your  pupils  in  the  same  manner  the  asking  sentence.  Show  them  the 
right  way  and  the  wrong  ways  of  making  the  question  mark,  and  show  them 
its  position  upon  the  line  upon  which  the  sentence  is  written.  Give  much 
attention,  in  due  time,  to  the  formation  and  position  of  all  of  the  other 
characters  to  be  used  by  the  pupils.  Spend  as  much  time  as  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  asking  sentence. 

Give  the  class  certain  words  of  the  chart,  requiring  each  word  to  be 
placed  by  each  pupil  in  a  sentence  of  each  kind,  and  may  be  taught,  as  fol- 
lows (James  and  pig  being  the  given  words  j : 
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James  sees  a  large  horse. 

Do  you  see  James  in  the  house  ? 

The  white  pig  is  in  the  lot. 

Can  a  pig  eat  hay  ? 

Next,  teach  the  commanding  sentence,  show  that  it  is  followed  by  a 
period,  and  be  so  thorough  in  your  work  that  the  pupils  can  (fistinguish  this 
sentence  from  either  of  the  two  kinds  already  taught,  and  can  readily  place 
any  given  word  of  the  chart  in  an  original  sentence  of  any  one  of  the  three 
kinds,  as  called  for. 

In  like  manner,  teach  the  exclaiming  sentence,  the  exclamation  mark, 
that  the  word  0  is  always  a  capital,  and  secure  like  results. 

Have  the  written  work  neatly  done,  upon  lines,  with  proper  mar- 
gins, etc. 

In  order,  as  required  by  the  lessons  of  the  Reader,  teach  the  pupils 
abbreviations,  with  the  word  for  which  each  stands,  that  each  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period,  and  place  them,  as  fast  as  taught,  upon  your  chart  of 
words  :  the  apostrophe,  with  uses  in  denoting  possession,  and  in  forming 
contractions :  quotation  marks,  their  formation  and  use :  the  hyphen,  its  use 
at  the  ends  of  lines  in  separating  the  syllables  of  words,  and  in  connecting 
the  parts  of  compound  words ;  the  comma,  with  some  of  its  simplest  uses, 
as  separating  all  but  the  last  two  of  consecutive  words  used  in  like  manner, 
following  the  name  of  a  person  addressed,  etc. ;  and  the  forms  and  most 
common  uses  of  the  colon  and  semi-colon. 

Teach  them  that  the  names  of  animals  and  objects,  personified,  should 
commence  with  capitals,  and  that  every  line  of  poetry  begins  with  a  capital. 

As  the  pupils  use  their  Readers,  keep  their  eyes  open  to  the  uses  of 
capitals  and  all  marks  contained  in  their  lessons. 

Sometimes  dictate  to  them  one  or  more  paragraphs  of  their  Reader, 
and  after  they  have  written  the  same  upon  their  slates,  let  them  take  their 
books  to  see  who  has  made  the  fewest  errors  of  all  kinds.  Place  the  com- 
mon errors  of  their  conversation,  as  "  I  done  it,"  "  We  seen  her,"  "  We 
and  him  ran,"  etc.,  upon  the  board.  Let  them  remain  there  a  considerable 
time,  and  encourage  them  to  avoid  such  expressions,  and  to  criticize  each 
other  in  the  use  of  them. 

In  the  giving  of  definitions  and  in  the  making  of  statements,  have  the 
pupils  give  complete  sentences. 

Have  pupils  talk  much  of  their  reading  lessons.  Sometimes  have  them 
stand  one  by  one  in  front  of  the  class  and  tell  all  possible  of  the  lesson 
read,  the  others  making  corrections  and  giving  the  omissions.     Sometimes 
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read  stories  to  them,  and  then  call  upon  them  separately  to  stand  facing 
the  school,  and  to  tell  what  they  can  remember  of  them.  Sometimes  time 
them,  to  see  who  can  talk  the  longest  about  the  lesson  or  the  story  you  have 
read  to  them.  Have  them,  at  times,  stand  facing  the  school  and  tell  all 
they  know  about  birds,  cows,  dogs,  cats,  flowers,  plays,  visits,  travels,  etc., 
having  pupils  correct  any  errors  they  may  notice. 

Let  the  object  lessons  you  give  them  pertain  to  the  work  of  their 
Reader  for  the  development  of  their  powers  of  observation,  and  conversa- 
tion upon  such  subjects  as  will  assist  them  in  their  daily  work,  whether  this 
object  work  be  upon  form,  color,  parts  of  the  human  body,  flowers,  birds, 
or  any  other  of  the  many  subjects  that  will  be  brought  to  your  attention. 

For  your  work  in  drawing  get  some  published  work  upon  the  subject, 
study  it  carefully,  and  give  such  a  part  of  it  to  this  grade  as  is  adapted  to 
their  needs  and  capacities. 

Make  your  pupils'  work  in  printing  of  a  character  to  enable  them  to 
know  the  difl"erences  between  the  script  and  print  letters,  and  to  readily 
make  the  print  letters.  Do  not  teach  your  pupils  to  print  until  after  they 
have  learned  to  write ;  and  after  they  have  learned  to  print,  frequently  give 
them  assigned  lessons  in  this  work,  but  have  them  do  much  written  work 
every  day. 

You  may  think  I  have  mapped  out  a  large  work  for  a  First  Reader 
class  to  do  in  language ;  but  try  it,  and  I  think  you  will  become  satisfied 
that  such  pupils  can  easily  learn  many  things  that  are  now  unknown  to 
many  who  are  teaching  in  our  schools. 

There  were  several  errors  in  the  printing  of  my  last  article,  but  I 
think  you  will  generally  understand  what  was  meant,  without  my  taking 
time  to  make  corrections.  E.  L.  Wells. 


With  the  present  number  this  journal  completes  its  twenty-second 
year,  and,  like  many  another  twenty-two-year-old,  it  has  concluded  to  exist 
as  an  individual  entity  no  longer.  In  other  words.  The  Illinois  School- 
master herewith  makes  its  best  bow  to  its  numerous  audience  and  retires 
behind  the  scenes.  Lest  it  should  be  inferred  that  it  has  followed  the  too 
common  fate  of  many  of  its  predecessors,  it  hastens  to  remark  that  the  out- 
look was  never  more  encouragmg,  nor  any  portion  of  its  history  more  pros- 
perous than  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six.  It  has 
always  paid  its  bills  and  left  a  fair  compensation  for  the  labor  performed 
upon  it.     Its  friends  have  strangely  multiplied.     Its  enemies,  never  uumer- 
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0U8,  have  become  neutrals  or  allies.  That  it  has  a  large  advertising  patron- 
age is  proved  by  a  glance  at  the  "  Advertiser."  Why  it  should,  like  Mr. 
Weller's  valentine,  make  so  sudden  a  "  pull  up,"  is  explained  herewith. 
On  the  twentieth  of  the  present  month,  the  first  number  of  an  educational 
weekly  will  issue  from  Chicago.  The  Schoolmaster  and  six  or  seven 
other  Western  journals  have  united  forces,  and  we  c6ngratulate  the  educa- 
tional people  of  the  West  upon  the  fact.  The  reasons  that  have  led  us  to 
the  surrender  of  our  field  may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  educational  journals  have  been  a  potent  force.  To  the  toilers  remote 
from  the  searching  eye  of  supervision  they  have  come  with  words  of  instruc- 
tion, criticism  and  cheer  To  this  class  has  The  Schoolmaster  tendered 
its  best  thoughts  and  fullest  experience.  Its  pages  have  been  filled  by 
articles  from  practical  workers  in  the  common  schools.  But  these  teachers 
work  but  five  or  six  months  of  the  twelve.  The  journal  coming  to  their 
hands  but  once  a  month,  has  been  able  to  do  but  a  small  portion  of  what  it 
should.  When  questions  like  the  following  have  come  to  us,  we  have 
almost  longed  for  a  dailj/,  if  such  a  thing  were  practicable:  "  When  are 
we  to  have  the  rest  of  that  common-school  course  ?  "  "  Those  articles  are 
good,  but  can't  they  come  faster  ? "  "I  began  to  take  your  journal,  but 
my  term  of  school  was  out  before  I  could  introduce  the  reforms  you  urge  : 
cannot  we  have  a  weekly?  "  These  and  kindred  expressions  have  not  been 
uncommon.  Whatever  of  good  the  monthlies  have  accomplished  can  be 
quadrupled  by  a  weekly.  The  only  possible  objection  to  such  a  paper  is 
the  price,  and  the  class  who  are  least  inclined  to  spare  from  their  meager 
earnings  the  price  of  the  monthly,  can  have,  for  the  same  price,  the  weekly 
during  the  working  months  of  their  year.  Indeed,  the  monthly  loses  a 
large  part  of  its  power  upon  a  majority  of  its  readers,  because  it  comes  to 
them  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  prepared  to  use  it. 

What  is  said  respecting  the  district-school  teachers  is  true,  only  in  a 
smaller  degree,  of  all  others.  These,  and  many  other  considerations,  cause 
us  to  hail  with  pleasure  the  advent  of  the  new  journal.  It  will  be  in  shape 
the  same  as  The  Xafiou,  will  contain  sixteen  pages,  and  will  be  under  the 
editorial  charge  of  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  widely  known  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  the  former  principal  of  the 
Winona,  Minnesota,  Normal  School,  and  the  present  principal  of  the  White- 
water, Wis.,  Normal  School.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Prof.  E.  Ulney, 
the  well-known  author,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  one  or  two  others,  not  yet 
designated.  The  various  states  will  be  represented  by  state  editors,  who 
will  make  a  specialty  of  educational  intelligence,  but  will  not  be  limited  to 
that.  Illinois  will  have  abundant  space  ajlotted  exclusively  to  her  interests, 
and  the  present  editor  of  The  Schoolmaster  will  be  in  charge  of  that 
department.  A  few  expressions  of  opinion  from  well-known  schoolmen  of 
the  West  are  appended  : 
5.  i?.  IVincheU,  Mikvaukee.  Wis.  : 

De.\u  Sik: — Wishing  you  idl  success  in  a  worthy  enterprise,  and  assuring  you 
of  such  assistance  as  I  can  render  toward  its  firm  establishment,  I  am.  etc.. 

J.    L.    PlCK.VUD. 

I  am  gla<l  to  hear  that  you  expect  to  enlarge  your  borders.  I  shall  cheerfully 
contribute  when  I  can.  W.  C.  S.vwveu. 
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I  see  nothing  but  success  in  your  enterprise;  and  I  know  you  will  \n\\  it  if 
labor  and  intelligent  zeal  will  do  it.  Edw.  Olney. 

I  fully  endorse  the  idea  of  consolidation,  and  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to 
bring  it  about.     May  success  attend  j'ou  in  your  entei-prise.        S.  H.  White. 

The  following  has  b§en  received : 
John  W.  Cook,  Normal,  111. : 

Dear  Sir  : — 1  am  gratified  to  leara  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  school  journals  in  the  Northwest,  to  unite  them  and  issue  a 
weekly  periodical.  By  thus  concentrating  the  editorial  ability  of  the  sev- 
eral independent  journals  upon  one  possessing  the  excellences  of  all,  and 
from  which  their  defects  are  carefully  eliminated,  the  result  must  secure  a 
pronounced  character  and  influence  for  school  journalism  in  the  Northwest. 
I  most  cordially  commend  the  undertaking,  and  have  no  doubt  that  business 
as  well  as  professional  men  will  appreciate  the  great  advantage  of  an  issue 
of  this  character,  weekly  instead  of  monthly. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  M.  Etter, 
Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

A  great  number  of  letters  of  similar  tenor  have  been  received :  among 
the  writers  are  Dr.  Newton  Bateman,  Alexander  Winchell,  John 
Bascom,  president  Wisconsin  University,  W.  W.  Folwell,  president  Min- 
nesota University,  Edward  Searing,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin,  Alonzo  Abernathy,  president  Chicago  University,  and  J.  B. 
Angell,  president  Michigan  University. 

The  publishers  are  S.  R.  Winchell,  of  Milwaukee,  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Northicestern  Journal  of  Education,  and  Prof.  AY.  L. 
Klein,  principal  of  schools  at  Woodstock,  Illinois 

The  price  will  be  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  year,  one  dollar  and  a  half 
for  six  months,  and  further  reductions  for  clubs.  We  are  authorized  to 
receive  subscriptions  Our  patrons  will  receive,  for  their  unexpired  terms, 
the  new  journal  for  two-thirds  of  the  time  for  which  they  would  have  re- 
ceived The  Schoolmaster, — a  substitution  that  is  obviously  generous. 
Several  hundred  subscriptions  expire  with  the  present  number.  Will  you 
at  once  renew,  sending  the  full  price  of  weekly,  or  such  amount  as  you  see 
fit,  and  have  your  names  at  once  entered  for  the  coming  year  ?  Address 
the  editor  of  The  Schoolmaster,  Normal,  111. 

In  closing  the  publication  of  our  Journal  we  have  many  regrets.  The 
work  has  been  no  holiday  task,  when  added  to  the  daily  labors  of  the  class- 
room. To  our  many  friends  we  return  sincerest  thanks.  Whatever  success 
has  been  achieved  has  been  due  to  their  generous  aid.  Will  they  continue 
the  good  work  ?  We  want  news  items,  hints,  articles,  and,  most  of  all, 
subscriptions.       The  county  superintendents   hold   success   in   their  hands. 

Tu  the  book  publishers,  who  hive  made  a  school  journal  a  possibility, 
we  cannot  say  all  we  would.  Their  aid  has  been  of  that  material  character 
that  puts  words  to  shame.  Teachers,  you  know  who  they  are.  See  to  it 
that  they  lose  nothing  by  their  patronage 
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The  Schoolmaster  needs  a  more  fitting  history  than  we  can  write. 
For  twenty-two  years  this  Journal  has  made  its  monthly  visits  to  its  thou- 
sands of  readers.  Begun  in  the  early  days  of  educational  effort,  it  has  seen 
the  prairies  blossom  into  fruitful  fields,  and  the  log  school  house  of  the  pro- 
tecting grove  give  way  to  the  pretentious  "  brick  "  of  hundreds  of  villages. 
It  has  lived  through  a  period  marked  by  as  significant  reforms  in  educational 
methods  and  appliances  as  have  characterized  any  other  department  of  our 
complex  civilization.  It,  in  turn,  must  give  way  to  the  inexorable  law  of 
advance. 

We  hope  to  be  as  near  the  teachers  of  Illinois  in  our  new  relations  as 
in  the  old.  For  eleven  and  a  half  years  we  have  been  identified  with  the 
public  schools  of  this  State.  We  believe  that  we  have  its  interests  in  our 
heart  of  hearts.  Without  indulging  in  any  professional  egotism,  we  hold 
that  the  school  interests  are  the  highest  interests.  Whatever  mars  their 
weal,  mars  the  cause  of  humanity.  Whatever  helps  to  elevate  them,  falls 
into  the  ranks  of  the  forces  that  are  striving  to  make  our  wandering  planet 
rich  with  the  harvests  of  God's  sowing.  The  future,  with  all  its  mighty 
possibilities,  is  an  awful  presence  in  every  school-room.  Every  true  teacher 
is  a  high  priest  of  a  new  dispensation,  richer  with  blessings  than  any  the 
past  has  known. 

With  harmony  in  our  ranks,  and  faith  in  our  hearts,  and  patient  in- 
dustry in  our  lives,  we  can  raise  this  noble  system  of  schools  to  a  perfection 
that  shall  shame  the  past  and  ennoble  the  new  century  of  our  national  life. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  a  portion  of  the  Chicago 
letter,  but  it  could  not  be  avoided. 


A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  : 

A  ma  thmatical  editor  is  surely  needed  for  some  of  our  educational 
journals,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  mathematical  exploits  in  the  issue  of  the 
past  month. 

One  educational  editor  inserts  as  "  doubtless  correct "  a  rule  for  com- 
puting interest  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  as  follows  : 

"  Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  three." 

The  editor  very  properly  says  that  he  '•'■  has  not  verified"  this  method. 
As  its  truth  dejjends  solely  upon  the  question  whether  the  product  of  fifteen 
by  three  is  three  hundred  and  sixty,  it  would  seem  as  though  ten  seconds, 
more  or  less,  might  have  been  profitably  consumed  in  the  occupation  of 
dividing  three  hundred  and  sixty  by  fifteen  This  pleasing  experiment 
would  doubtless  have  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  twenty-four  for  three, 
and  would  have  redounded  largely  to  the  credit  of  the  representative  edu- 
cational journal  of  the  Hub. 

Another  journal,  published  in  a  larger  center  of  civilization,  says: 

"  A  piece  of  land  in  the  form  of  a  trapezoid  1,800  yds.  long,  300  yds. 
at  one  end  and  1 00  at  the  other.  Now,  to  divide  the  piece  equally.  Find 
perpendicular   distance  between   ah  and   »u,  nz  and  cm,  cm   and  cd,   also 
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lengths  of  nz  and  em."  Now,  if  any  human  being  can  make  what  he  con- 
siders sense  out  of  this  so-called  problem,  he  should  be  recommended  at 
once  as  a  candidate  for  a  permanent  position  in  some  good  lunatic  asylum. 
Pray,  what  is  meant  by  '•  Now,  to  divide  the  piece  equally."  And,  without 
a  diagram,  what  can  be  made  of  the  author's  requirements  as  to  cd,  em,  nz, 
etc.?  Is  the  whole  thing  &-1io-ax?  or  a  prize  problem?  or  a  conundrum? 
Pass  it  along.     We  give  it  up.  ■  0.  S.  W. 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hannan,  Editor. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  R.  I.  Chase,  who  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Jones 
School  in  place  of  Mr.  Kirk,  who  has  gone  to  Missouri,  will  not  come.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  the  schools  of  Plymouth,  Indiana.  It  is  not  known  whether 
his  refusal  to  come  is  based  on  the  nature  of  his  engagement  at  that  place,  or  his 
unwillingness  to  risk  starvation  in  the  metropolis  at  present  and  prospective  sala- 
ries. Mr.  Chase  is  understood  to  be  a  first-class  man  and  one  whom  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  secure  for  Chicago.  Perhaps  Chicago  will  learn,  after  a  while, 
that  to  secure  first-class  men  or  to  keep  those  she  has,  she  must  keep  the  wolf  from 
their  doors  by  paying  as  good  salaries  as  Bungtown  or  Grange  Center. 

Th  ere  are  too  names  to  be  added  to  the  already  too  long  list  of  teachers  who 
have  left  the  schools  of  Chigago  the  present  year.  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Belfield,  for  sev- 
eral years  connected  with  the  Centrall  High  School  as  general  assistant  and  after- 
ward a  teacher  in  the  South  Division  High  School,  has  resigned.  He  was  uni- 
formly and  conspicuously  successful  in  both  discipline  and  instruction,  but  he  was 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  and  was  subjected  to  what  we  cannot 
forbear  calling  most  unjust  discriminations.  His  salai-y  was  reduced  within  two 
years  from  $1,800  per  annum  to  |750.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bei>fiei.u  has  been  driven  out  of  the  schools  to  enter  Rush  Medical  College. 
His  attainments  and  qualifications  were  so  apparent  to  the  faculty  of  that  institu- 
tion, that  immediately  upon  his  examination- for  admission  he  was  given  an  honor- 
able and  responsible  position  in  the  Laboratory. 

Miss  Emma  A.  Stowell,  for  years  connected  with  the  schools,  first  in  the 
lower  grades,  then  as  head  assistant  in  the  Clarke  School,  and  since  the  death  of 
Miss  Byrne  as  assistant  in  the  North  Division  High  School,  has  also  resigned. 
While  perhaps  we  would  not  be  justified  in  attributing  her  resignation  to  any  legis- 
lation on  the  salary  question,  it  is  barely  possible  that  that  legislation  has  had 
something  to  do  with  hastening  the  happiness  of  a  Mr.  Fox,  of  Peoria,  whose 
somewhat  unpoetic  name  Miss  Stowell  has  assumed  since  leaving  us. 

It  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  editor  of  this  Department  to  witness  the 
absorption  of  this  journal,  including  this  Department,  by  a  buoyant,  hopeful  and 
enthusiastic  new  (prospective)  Chicago  weekly.  It  is  not  because  he  regrets  the 
establishment  of  a  weekly  educational  journal  in  this  great  commercial  and  educa- 
tional center  that  this  duty  is  characterized  as  painful.  But  it  is  because  he  had 
fondly  imagined,  and  expected  to  witness,  and  be  instrumental  in  promoting,  the 
growth  of  this  Department  in  such  a  journal  as  The  Schoolmaster. 

The  editor  of  this  Department  claims  its  establishment  as  his  own  idea.  It 
was  at  his  suggestion  and  solicitation  that  the  proprietors  of  The  Schoolmaster 
consented  to  its  establishment.  He  acknowledges  that  when  that  consent  was  ob- 
tained he  had  the  temerity  to  write  and  issue  some  hundreds  of  circulars,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  "the  acknowledged  intrinsic  merits  of  The  Schoolmaster  are 
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sufficient  to  exorcise  that  perpetual  shade  of  impending  starvation  which  has  par- 
alyzed the  couraafe,  and  tliereby  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  many  of  the  educa- 
tional joumals.  The  establishment  of  the  Chicago  Depai+ment  and  office  is  a 
result  of  healthy  growth,  and  a  desire  to  extend  a  success  and  a  usefulness  already 
established.    Thk  Sciioolmastkk  comes  to  stayy 

These  statements  were  honestly  made.  So  far  as  they  related  to  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  The  Schooi.mastek,  they  were  made  "upon  information  and 
belief,"  and  no  one  will  question  them.  So  far  as  they  related  to  The  ScHt)Oi.M.\s- 
TEu's  intentions  in  reference  to  Chicago,  they  were  based  on  the  convictions  of  the 
Editor,  and— well— his  faith  in  himself.  It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that  in  making  his 
calculations,  however,  he  ignored  one  element.  He  took  into  account  the  prospects 
and  capabilities  of  The  Schoolmaster,  and  he  made  an  estimate  of  himself:  but 
he  never  tor  one  moment  imagined  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  company  of 
young  men  roaming  about  the  countiy  witli  plethoric  pocket-books  buying  up  edu- 
cational journals  at  wholesale,  and  to  whom  the  well-beloved  Schoolma.stek  was 
to  fall  a  victim !  He  submits  the  rarity  of  such  a  phenomenon  in  extenuation  of 
what  has  proved  to  be  his  rash  promises. 

The  error  is  more  apparent  than  real,  however.  The  Schoolmaster  will 
come  in  his  successor,  ana  will,  doubtless,  stay. 


The  biennial  school  census  of  the  city  has  been  completed.  From  it  we  leam 
that  there  are  74,815  children  in  the  city  under  G  years  of  age;  that  there  are 
15.275  children  under  16  years  of  age;  that  there  are  184,499  persons  under  21  j-etu-s 
of  age,  and  that  the  total  population  of  the  city  is  407,601.  Moreover  it  appeai-s 
that  there  are  18,664  persons  in  the  city  attending  private  sdiools.  though  these 
institutions  report  as  enrolled  27,637  pupils;  that  there  are  20,767  persons  under  21 
years  of  age  regularly  at  work,  and  that  283  persons  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21 
years  have  been  found  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  October  summarj'  of  attend- 
ance shows  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  to  be  4^^512, 
the  average  membership  to  be  40,677,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  to  be 
38,625. 


One  of  the  suggestive  facts  brought  out  by  the  school  census  is  the  proportion 
of  male  and  female  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools.  Out  of  upwards  of  700 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  but  33  are  males.  Out  of  653  teachers  in  private 
schools.  260  are  males.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of 
instances,  private  schools  owe  their  attractiveness  and  prosperity  to  the  presence  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  male  teachers.  Without  in  anj'^vise  detracting  from  the 
excellence  of  the  work  of  lady  teachers,  the  number  of  men  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago  is  too  small.  In  this  connection  we  desire  to  put  on  record  our  solemn  and 
deliberate  conviction,  and  that  without  finding  fault  with  anyone:  That  a  wise 
system  of  public  education  requires  tlie  constant  care  and  presence  and  work  of  at 
least  one  capable  man  m  eveiy  standard  school  Ituilding. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  85  Fifth  avenue,  at  the  usual  hour.  Superintendent  Pick- 
AKD  presided. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  course  of  instruction  did  not  make  it  imperative  that 
a  year  should  oe  spent  in  the  new  first  gi-ade.  Neither  was  it  imperative  that  that 
work  should  be  done  within  the  year.  Principals  were  urged  to  promote  classes 
when  the  grade  work  was  completed,  witliout  special  reference  to  the  time  spent  in 
the  grade,  to  thi;  end  that  the  mobility  which  has  heretofore  chanK;teri/.ed  the 
Chicago  school  system  might  be  pi-eserved.  There  was  danger  of  falling  into  the 
error  of  promoting  only  at  the  end  of  the  year,  under  the  new  system  of  gnuies. 
which  should  be  can^ullv  guarded  agixinst. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  the  West  Division  High  School,  asked  as  to  the  adv-isability  of 
introducing  more  mobility  into  the  High  School  classes.     It  would  be  an  advantage 
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to  some  pupils  to  fall  back  six  months,  while  to  fall  back  a  year  was  accompanied 
by  grave  discourag-ement.  The  Superintendent  intimated  that  the  plan  already 
partially  adopted,  of  admitting-  pupils  to  the  High  School  semi-annually,  might  do 
something  in  the  direction  of  relief  by  the  consequent  formation  of  new  classes. 
More  frequent  admissions  had  not  proved  advantageous  where  that  scheme  was 
tried. 

Principals  were  instructed  that  keeping  the  school-buildings  open  for  half  an 
hour  before  the  opening  of  each  session  was  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accom- 
modate pupils  in  all  but  very  exceptional  instances,  and  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Superintendent,  to  whose  discretion  the  matter  of-  earlier  opening  of  the  school- 
buildings  had  been  left  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  which  had  been  assigned 
for  the  day,  was  postponed  till  the  next  meeting,  in  order  that  the  Association 
might  listen  to  certain  notes  on  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  made  by  Superintendent 
PiCKARD  during  his  recent  visit. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Piokard's  remarks,  which  were  informal,  conversational, 
and  exceedingly  interesting  to  those  who  had  not  visited  the  Centennial,  and  more 
so  to  those  who  had,  the  Association  tendered  the  speaker  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


BDGAB  COUNTY. 

A.  Harvey.  Paris. 

C.  W.  Jacobs,  Kausas. 

J.  K.  Failing,  Vermillion. 

D.  H.  Ross,  Inclose.    Address,  Kansas. 

EDWARDS    COUNTY. 

Edward  Balentiue,  Albion. 

EFFINGHAM    COUNTY. 

Miss  E.  p.  Cooper,  West  Side,  Effingham. 
Miss  Carrie  Riddle,  East  Side,  Effingham- 
W.  H.  English,  Altamont. 
Samuel  Hartley,  Mason. 
H.  H.  Hcudee,  Watson. 
Louis  Rieg,  Teutopolis. 

FORD  COUNTY. 

T.  L.  Evans,  Paxtou. 

E.  G.  Walker,  Gibson  City. 
Rev.  Wm.  Morrow,  Piper  City. 

FULTON     COUNTY. 

A.  S.  Qrinnell,  Lewistowu. 

A.  B.  lA'aman.  Canton. 

C  L.  Howard,  Parmingtou. 

LeRoy  S.  Bates,  Avon. 

Clark  Robbins,  Vermont,  North  School. 

William  Shippy.  Vermont,  South  School. 

Miss  Alice  Welch,  Ipava. 

Abram  Neff,  Cuba. 

JEFFERSON     COUNTY. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Prohock,  Mt.    Vernon. 
S.  L.  Mouroiiey,  Spring  Garden. 
Prof.  Wm.  Walters,  Bellrive 
Miss  M.  J.  Mitchell,  Pitzgerrell. 

.JERSEY    COUNTY. 

Jo  hua  Pike,  Jerseyville. 
W.  Roberts ,  Grafton. 
Benjamin  Corey,  Ottervillc. 
Odell,  Fidelity. 


JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

Samuel  Hayes,  jr..  Galena. 

M   H.  Bermingham,  Dunleith. 

David  E.  Garver,  Warren. 

H.  B.  Lathe,  Nora. 

Thomas  Bermingham,  Apple  River. 

C.  E.  Davis,  Hanover. 

Wm.  H.  Gardner,  Elizabeth. 

KANE     COUNTY. 

M.  Quackenbush,  Dundee. 

C.  P.  Kimball,  Elgin. 

W.  B.  Guild,  West  St.  Charles. 

M.  L.  Holt,  East  St.  Charles. 

C.  E.  Munn,  Geneva. 

O.  T.  Snow,  East  Batavia. 

A.  S.  Barry  West  Batavia. 

W.  B.  Powell,  East  Aurora. 

M.  L.  Hastings,  West  Auror». 

Frank  Starks,  Kaneville. 

G.  H.  Wright,  Blackberry. 

KENDALL     COUNTY. 

J.  H.  Rushton,  Piano. 

J.  H.  Best,  Bristol  Station. 

C.  C.  Duliey,  Oswego. 
E.  C.  Okey,  Bristol. 

D.  Campbell,  Yorkville. 
Miss  Wing,  Newark. 

KNOX    COUNTY. 

John  H.  Stickney,  Altona. 
T.  C.  Swaflord,  Oneida. 
James  Kinney,  Wataga. 
Matthew  Andrews,  Galesburg. 
J.  A.  Badger,  North  Abingdon. 
J.  B  Strode,  South  Abingdon. 
H.  L.  P.  Roberson,  St.  Augustine. 
Prank  A.  Freer,  Henderson. 
J.  W.  Bird.  Knoxville. 
Wm.  P.  Palmer,  Maquon. 
W.  T.  Steele,  Yates  City. 
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Peoria, 

J.L.Pickard. 

Bloomington 

...Sarah  E.  Raymond. 
Uenrv  Kaah. 

Rock  Island         

J.  F.  Everett. 

Danville, 

CM.  Taylor. 

E.  A.  Haight. 

*Mo)ine 

L.  Gregory. 

Urbana 

Centralia. 

J.  W.  Hays. 

C.  II.  Tatman. 

Morris 

M.  Waters. 

Shelbyville 
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A.  P.  Allen. 

L.  T.  Re-an. 

W.  S.  Mills. 

Clinton 

R.  E.  Morrow. 

Sterlin",  2d  Ward 

Alfred  Baylies. 

Rochelle, 

Carthage 

Wichita.  Kas., 

P.  R.Walker. 

F.  A.  North. 

0.  F.  McKim. 

Petersburg 

C.  L.  Hatfield. 

...    .L.  C.  Dougherty. 

Sterlini:-  3d  Ward    

J.  M.  Piper. 

DuQuoin 

Salem 

John  B.  Ward. 

N.  S.  Scov.-ll. 

Mouticello 

Grifrgsville, 

Champaign,  East  Side 

Forreston,     

Jisse  Hubbard. 

R.  M.  Hitch. 

E.  DeBurn 

J.  L.  Wright. 

S.  B.  Wadsworth. 

C.  L  Howard. 

Chatsworth 

Colchester 
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A.  A.  Crary. 

C.  W.  Parker. 

Odell 

.    ..   W.  W.  Lockwood. 

Rantoul 

Marine , 

El  Paso.  E.  Side 

Ni  wman  ....          

I.  N.  Wade. 

Wm.  E    Lehr. 

P.  M.James. 

Allen  Waters. 

Odin..  .. 

J.  W.  Cokenower. 

Uliopolle 

Elizabeth 

...Edwin  Auerswald. 
Will  H.Gardner. 

Tolono. 

ME.  Moore. 

Trov 

T.  L.  Matchett. 

John  T.  Ray. 

Raymond 

50 
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W.  T   Freeze. 
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N.  E.  Uach. 

G.  P.  Peddieord. 

B.  F.  Stocks. 

D.  T.  Stewart. 

T.  C.  Cleudcnen. 

Harrison  Clarke. 

Mill.rsburg 

luka 

VVinfleld 

J.  T.Johnston. 

Hester  Blovs. 

...MiesM.  J.  Mitchell. 

'NOTICE.— These  reports  must  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  insure  publication. 

'Old  Rules. 
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ZelVs  Popular  Encyclopedia.     Baker.  Davis  &  Co. :     Philadelphia.     J.  W.  Mash, 

Agent,  722  N.  Fourth  street,  St.  Louis. 

We  have  received  numbers  17-20  of  this  publication.  They  cany  the  work 
from  "Capt."  to  ''Dott."  and  complete  800  pp.  We  are  sometimes  asked  to  re- 
commend a  cyclopedia  within  the  reach  of  our  common  schools,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  sajdng  that  this  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently full  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  has  the  merits  of  conciseness  and  accuracy. 
For  particulars  address  the  agent,  as  above. 
First  Book  in  Arithmetic:     By  Milton  B.  Goff,  A  M.     A.  H.  English  &  Co.: 

Pittsburg. 

We  have  examined  this  book  with  considerable  cai'e,  and  find  much  to  com- 
mend. It  and  the  book  which  we  notice  below  comprise  the  entire  series.  The 
early  lessons  are  accompanied  by  illustrations  which  afford  valuable  aid  in  devel- 
oping the  successive  steps. 

On  p.  67  the  author  has  introduced  what  maybe  termed  the  second  case  in 
di\'ision. — the  separation  of  numbers  into  equal  parts.  This  is  something  which 
some  authors  have  an  unfortunate  habit  of  overlooking.  The  explanations  are 
clear  and  accurate  for  the  most  part,  although  we  think  the  author  has  presented 
the  more  difficult  explanation  in  subtraction,  and  omitted  the  more  difficult  in  mul- 
tiplication. 

Fractions  are  treated  with  much  discretion.  The  topic  is  the  most  difficult, 
and  this  feature  of  the  book  strikes  us  as  the  best.  The  explanations  of  operations 
in  compound  numbers  are  also  unusually  good.  _ 

The  author  makes  the  common  error  of  mistaking  figures  for  numbers.  We 
hope  that  these  defects  in  this  excellent  little  book  may  be  removed  from  subsequent 
editions.  We  also  object  to  calling  a  figure  an  order.  The  weakest  points  are  in 
the  first  few  lessons.  The  subject  is  developed  too  rapidly.  In  the  hands  of  com- 
petent teachers  this  is  no  objection,  but  inexperienced  teachers  are  inchned  to 
follow  the  text  with  a  slavish  obedience,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  being  over 
explicit.  On  the  whole  we  pronounce  it  good._  It  has  some  novel  features  well 
worthy  of  notice.  We  advise  teachers  to  see  it.  The  price  is  40  cents.  Address 
J.  N.  Hunt,  Rock  Island. 


Agents  wanted  everywhere  for  our  New  Centennial  Pictorial  FMiiily  Bible  and 
Biblical  Encyclopedia.  The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Nearly  200  Picto- 
rial Illustrations.  Liberal  commissions  allowed.  For  tenns  and  circulars  wiite 
immediately  to  the  St.  Louis  Publishing  Co., 

805  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Did  you  go  to  the  Centennial  ?  Did  you  see  those  Rolling  Chairs '?  Did  you  no- 
tice that  they  were  made  of  Perforated  Woods,  and  were  perfectly  solid  after 
months  of  the  hardest  kind  of  usage?  Wouldn't  the  same  material  be  beautiful 
and  excellent  in  School  Furniture?  In  Church  Pews?  In  Lecture  and  S.  S.  Room 
Settees?  In  Hall  Furniture?  In  Hotel  Settees?  In  Railroad  Settees?  In  Rail- 
road and  Street  Car  Seats  ?  In  Court  House  Furniture  ?  Too  expensive,  do  you 
say?    Write  us  and  see.     Every  seat  fully  warranted. 

Hadley  Bros.  &  Kane,  60  and  (55  Washington-st.,  Chicago. 

!$5.00  to  ^20.00  per  day  at  home.     Samples  worth  $1.00  free. 

Stinsson  k  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


$55.00  to  $77.00  a  Week  to  Agents.     Samples  Free. 

P.  0.  VicKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 
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